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THE RUSSIA OF THE ROMANOVS 

How the Nation founded by Ivan Veliki rose to 
Greatness under Peter Alexievich and Catherine II 

By G. RAYMOND BEAZLEY D.Litt. F.R.G.S. 

Professor of History. Birmingham University, formerly Fellow and Sub- Warden of Merton 
College, Oxford ; Part Author of History of Russia from the Varangians 


VAN III, Ivan Veliki, John the Great 
(1462-1505), one of the chief states- 
men of the age of classical Renais- 
sance, a consummate builder of 
' new monarchy,’ a Russian counterpart 
(in some measure) of Louis XI, is the 
first founder of the modern Russian 
Empire. In time-order, not in ability 
or energy, Peter is second to him. By 
him the Moscow power, the principality 
of Ivan Kalita and Dmitri Donskoi, was 
raised to the level of an important 
Christian state. By the time of his 
• death every part of Russia that had 
not been long since absorbed by the 
Roman Catholic West had become subject 
to, or practically dependent on, the Grand 
Prince who now began to call himself 
Tsar of All Russia. 

If Peter son of Alexis gave Russia a 
new capital, a new aspect, new claims 
and ideals, windows on the West, outlets 
on warmer seas, a fresh European position 
and consciousness, a place in the school 
of modem Western progress, Ivan son 
of Vasili first gave to the Russian people 
the unity and consciousness of an imperial 
state, the policy and claims of a great 
Em'opean power. 

On his accession Ivan III inherited a 
Grand Principality of Moscow which was 
the only possible hope of a new or revived 
Russian nation, and which had absorbed 
a certain number of Russian fragments — 
towns and principalities otherwise helpless, 
but now sensibly increasing the strength 
of an ever-growing Moscow Union. Since 
1370, moreover, this Moscow had shown 
signs of a disposition and a capacity to 
head a national revolt against the Tatar 
bondage. But there still persisted, how- 
ever weakened, this national humiliation 
of Tatar overlordship. 


To the north and jiorth-west Old 
Novgorod, with its vast colonial empire, 
the only part of Old Rus not properly 
conquered by the Tatars, covered a 
greater area than all the Moscow allegiance 
itself. Might it not still compete with the 
Grand Principality, which it entirely cut 
olf from the Baltic and the White Sea, 
for the headship of the Russian race ? 
Who can fight against God, and the Great 

Novgorod ? 

To the west and south-west almost 
half the Old Russian land, since the 
Tatar deluge of the thirteenth century, 
had passed under the 
rule of Lithuania- Poland, Ring fence 

now (since the Union round ‘Muscovy’ 
of 1386) one of the 
largest of Christian states, and appar- 
ently one of the more powerful. Es- 
pecially formidable was this Poland as 
a champion of Roman Christianity and 
of the ideas and culture of the West. To 
the south and south-east important relics 
of the Mongol-Tatar power in eastern 
Europe survived in the three khanates, of 
Krim (including the Crimea peninsula and 
extensive lands to the north) ; of Astrakhan 
(on the lower Volga and northern 
Caspian) ; and of Kazan (in the Middle 
East, on the way to Siberia, dominating 
the lands where met the waterways 
which gave access to the north-east, to 
the south-east and to the west). Every- 
where ' Muscovy ’ was still separated from 
the ocean, and even from the inland sects. 
The two ancient capitals, Kiev and Old 
Novgorod, were still beyond Muscovite 
dominion. The Muscovite prince was still 
a vassal to the Tatars. 

During his reign the Reuniter of Russian 
Lands (this is his especial and distinctive 
title) had reunited all Russians — outside 
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STAGES IN THE EXPLORATION AND CONQUEST OF ASIATIC RUSSIA UNDER THE EARLY TSARS 
Russian expansion eastwards began with the conquest of the khanates along the Volga in 155.1, after which fvan the Terrible grant cd charters to the Stroganov 
family for trans-Ural colonisation. The definite Russian conquest of the whole of northern Asia began in 1581 when the khanate of Sibir was appropriated. 
Thence the iMiiscovitc tentacles spread out in ever widening range until by the middle of the seventeenth century they had reached as far as Lake Baikal along 
ihe line of the modern trans-Sibciian railuai', eastwards to the sea of Okhotsk and northwards to touch the .\rctic Ocean at several points. 




RUSSIA OF THE ROMANOVS 


the clelinile teiiitones of the Roman 
Catholic powcis — and made of lliem 
one Muscovite nation, thicc times moic 
extensive in 1505 than in 1460 This 
nation he had emancipated liom Tatai 
oveiloidship and had made the only 
lepiesentative, m high politics of the 
Russian race and name 
This hrst of the Russian Isais had 
also challenged, thicatened and fought 
Poland-Lithii inia, and had even won fiom 
her some districts of \Miite Russia On 
the north he had absorbed Old Rovgoiod 
and the whole Novgorodian dominion, 
including everything now included m the 
province of Archangel and much of the 
modern province of Peim This gave 
Muscovite Rus hei lust seaboards, the 
open ocean coast fiom the boideis of 
Norway along Lapland to the Uials, all 
the shores and the whole basin of the 
White Sea, and even a small window on 
the Gulf of Finland and so on the Baltic 
As Roman Chiistiamty and Pohsh- 
Lithuanian power had begun very seriously 
to menace the oithodoxy and Russianism 
of Novgorod, Ivan’s conquest appeared 
as a signal triumph for the Eastern 
church and for the Russian race, as well 
as for Moscow and the Moscow pnneedom 



ARMOUR OF THE TATAR TYPE 


In his great work of reuniting the Russian lands 
Ivan III achieved independence of the Tatar 
domination From the 14th century the Russians 
adopted armour, of which this engraving gives 
front and back view, like that of the Tataxs. 
rrom G1U6 ' Museum of Tsarkoe Selo ’ 
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REUNITER OF RUSSIAN LANDS 
This profile, engrated fiom a contemporary 
portrait bv a certain Rovmski that no longer 
exists, shows the hrst High pnnee and auto- 
crat of All Russia’ Ivan III Vasilievich (1462- 
1505) surnanied the Great 
rrom TImJ, Lit CosuioTiililiti VnxierselU,' 1575 

Colonidll}, It was a conquest which 
opened the way to the Uials, with all their 
mineial wealth, and to the almost bound- 
less and undefended lands of far northern 
Asia hiom Sibena-m-Europe Ivan the 
Great in his lattei years — ^ter 1471 — 
was able to send his tioops beyond the 
mountains into Asiatic Siberia. These 
expeditions did not pass the river Ob, 
but they weie prophetic of much. On 
the side of this Asiatic world, moreover, 
Ivan had not only diopped all pretence 
of vassalage to the Tatars, but had carried 
the wai into the enemv’s country, re- 
V eiscd the position, and 1 educed the Kazan 
khanate itsc't to vassalage Here theie- 
fore begin both the Russian conquest of a 
vast Mahomedan world and the Russian 
control of the middle and lower-middle 
Volga. Had he ruled ten years longer, 
Ivan the Great would probably have 
finished the Volga work of his Terrible 
successor fifty years later — ^would have 
won Astrakhan, forced his way to the 
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Caspian and placed hiinsi If in touch with 
cential Vsii 

Vlong with all this went the develop 
mcnl, almost the cic ition of a new 
national feeling Iheic was now a ital 
Russian consciousness that a mighty w oi k 
the result of ages was at last in steady ind 
ijpid piogrcss, le creating and revning 
the 1 ICC and fitting it to play a highei and 
moic decisive pait in the world Lndei 
Iv in \ eliki a movement w Inch had been 
slowh matin mg for 11101 e than a centun is 
eomplcted, almost with the speed of geo 
metric il piogiession Ihe whole of tlu 
(ne it Russian famih all the Russian slock 
ill it formed part of the eastward coioiiial 
movement of the Aliddk \ges with ils his 
tone basis m the Old Novgorod of the 
ninth eenturj and with its new capital m 
*^hc ^^othel Moscow of the fourteenth was 
now united under one lule Inspired bt 
one patriotism and one Orthodovj it 
foinied a leal nation independent of foreign 
powei even aspiring to an impeiial posi 
tion loi now it began to dream of tlie 
suecession to the Fasterii f lesais Musco 
vite Russu was to leplace the East 
Roman Empiic 

Ivan the Great, as head of this sover 
eign international state aspiring to lead 
Eastern Christendom and to step into the 
place of lost Constanti- 
nople takes the position First Tsar of 
and title of tsar ’ ts) esar ’ All the Russias 
i supreme luler, king oi 
emperor In 1472 immediately aftei 
the conquest of Old Novgorod, he 
makes a fresh and significant maiiiage 
Ills second wife was Sophia, a niece of 
Constintine Palaeologus the last Chi is 
tidn emptioi of the 1 asl who perished 
with such gloi}; at the fall of the Citj 
ind the Empire m 1453 This main i^e 
expiessed th> new claims and the new posi 
lion of "Moscow — an expiession made mou 
Lomjilete bv the dis ippearance of the 
'latii ov cloidship fioni 14&0 Risiiie 
"Moscow IS now the one great political 
power not only among faithful Russi ins 
but thioughout Eastern Gieek or Ortho 
dox Christendom Thus she becomes a 
new capital of the faith and of all iii(- 
believers, as well as the capital of a new 
line of Oithodox Caesais She is the 
third and final Rome 
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It was natural and almost inevitable, 
with such a history, such achievements 
and such ambitions, that Moscow should 
demand the ultimate reunion under her 
leadership of all branches of the Russian 
race, all parts of the Russian land. Ivan 
Veliki, like Peter Veliki, takes the position 
of a tsar of all the Riissias. He looks for- 
ward definitely to the recovery of the old 
Russian territories held by Lithuania — 
Kiev and Smolensk he names in an official 
protest of 1503. Until every part of 
ancient Rus had been recovered and re- 
united, there could be no real peace, only 
a truce to gather fresh strength and draw 
fresh breath. Thus Ivan definitely laj's it 
down, in an important document of state. 

The age of Ivan the Great (1462-1505) — 
continued under his successors until the 
fatal apostasy of Ivan the Terrible to 
tyranny and barbarism in 1564 — may' be 
considered as a century of hope. It has 
been called the golden age of the Russian 
autocracy. Even more than the early 
Romanov period (1613-1700) it was a time 
of relative happiness. 

At no other epoch did the tsardom so 
command the confidence and serve the 
best interests of all classes as at this era — 
the life-time of Michel- 

Golden Age of angelo. Russians as a 
Russian Autocracy M'hole (and the Russian 
proletariat was then 
decidedly more conscious of life and 
hope than in the later generations of 
serfdom) felt something like enthusiasm 
for the Grand Princes of Moscow. More 
and more they thought of them as true 
tsars of all the Russian stocks, as protec- 
tors and champions and representatives 
of Russian Christianity. Moscow became 
the expression of racial and national unity, 
consciousness, power and hope, ^'^eritable 
migrations set 'in, skilfully stimulated by 
the policy of Ivan the Great. Nobles and 
lesser landowners, merchants and petty 
traders flocked to the White Stone City' 
from other parts of Muscovite Russia — and 
even from Lithuania-Poland and from 
the Tatar khanates on the east and south. 
No element was more important in this 
movement than the religious. Since 1326 
Moscow had become the ecclesiastical centre 
of Orthodox Russia ; the metropolitan of 
all Russian-Greek Christians had then 


fixed his bishop’s seat in the cily. Since 
1453 and the fall of Constantinople Moscow 
had rapidly become a new .spiritual capital 
for all the Eastern Orthodox world. 

Economically and colonially, moreover, 
the position of Moscow was even then 
of the highest promise, and history has 
seen that promise ful- 
filled, In a land of Natural advantages 
rivers it was a kind of Moscow’s site 
of central point ; how- 
ever far from a seaboard, it yet had 
many of the assets of a seaport. It 
faced the regions of the future. It 
naturally led Rus.sian expansion east- 
wards and south-eastwards. Itself in the 
old forest zone, it was near enough to 
the agricultural belt to reap no small 
share of the profits of that belt. 

The policy of great leaders more than 
crowned natural advantages. 

The tide which had begun to flow so 
strongly under Ivan III continued steadily 
until the meridian of Ivan IV, not y'et 
‘ terrible ’ and monstrous. All this time 
Muscovite expansion and success did not 
cease. From the battle of Towton to 
the birth of Shakespeare ‘ the Muscovite ’ 
did ‘strengthen himself incredibly.’ The 
new Russia forced its victorious way down 
the Volga to the Caspian ; opened direct 
maritime intercourse with western Europe 
by the White Sea ; made fresh gains in 
Baltic lands ; enlarged the little Russian 
window on the Gull of Finland. 

Then ensued a famous national tragedy. 
In the bitter quarrel which now broke 
out between the tsar and his nobility 
Ivan IV took up the position of a 
capricious despot, an absolute master of 
slaves. A lust of cruelty took possession 
of him. He indulged in orgies of brutality 
and folly, alternating with fits of pas- 
sionate religion. He even at one time 
executed a kind of semi-abdication, ap- 
pointing a mock tsar to reign in Moscow, 
while he buried himself in the country. 

Under these conditions government, 
administration and national defence suf- 
fered grievously. Poland-Lithuania, partly 
under the century-old stimulus of Russian 
gi'owth, reached its highest level of 
political efficiency and strength in the 
Union of Lublin, and under the leader- 
ship of Stephen Bathori (1574-1586). 
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-Moscow was now stripped of all her recent 
f^ains in the Middle West. The expanding 
power of the Swedes, under the house of 
Vasa, also began to block Russian hopes 
of a Baltic outlet. All the Russian towns 
established by Ivan Veliki south of the 
(lulf of Finland passed into the hands 
of this new Scandinavian empire, which 
thus gained control of the Neva and Lake 
l.adoga. By the peace of 15S2 the western 
adventures of Ivan the Terrible were 
closed by a somewhat humiliating return 


This reign of cruelty and caprice, these 
twenty years of tyranny and terror from 
1564 to 1584, also reached a miserable 
climax in 1582, in home affairs, with the 
despot’s manslaughter of his elder and 
only capable son in a moment of passion. 
Thus the tsar himself fatally compromised 
the future of his dynasty and (for nearly 
a generation of dangerous years) the 
stability of his Russia. The extinction of 
the olcl Rurikid line, the usurpation of 
Boris Godunov, the 



THE KREMLIN AS IT WAS IN THE YEAR 1764 AND AS IT IS TO-DAY 

Onco the residence of the Russian tsars, the Ivrcmlin, in the centre of Moscow, stands upon a hill 
130 feet above' the waters of the river Moskva. Ivan III erected the high stone walls with faii- 
siiaped l)attlements which enclose this inner city with its five gates and nineteen towers. How little 
its general aspect has changed despite lircs, including the conflagration of 1812, may be judged by 
t.onipaiing the photograph (top, from a slightly different point of view) with the engraving of 1764. 

Engraving from /.Iriickiicr, * Knlluirina die Zw:\te ' — — 
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Troubles have their oiigm in the wild- 
beafat foil}, of a not ungifted autocrat 
who lost contiol ot himself Power 
tries men Seldom weie the tempta- 
tions of absolute power more ruinously 
triumphant 

But howevei troubled at home, and 
howe\er unsuccesstul against settled and 
Livilircd neighbours oi the est the 
Russia of I\<in the Teiiible was favoured 
b> foitune in her colonial expansion 

On one side the daring and stubborn, 
evci baffled ciiteipnse of the English, 
especially m 1553-4, to discover a noiih 
east passage for tiade to Cathav and the 
Indies led to the opening of direct man 
time mtercouise between Muscovy and 
western Europe The arrival of Richard 
Chancellor in AIoscow in 1553 and his 
safe leturn to England with Muscovite 
representatives, were great events in 
history Never were A.nglo Russian rela- 
tions moie truly coidial and intimate 
than in this later Tudoi time English 
merchants and exploiers like Anthony 
Jenkinson, with his trade vcntuies to 
the Caspian, to central Asia, to Caucasia 
and to North Persia — ^we hnd him even 
at Bokliara or ' Boghar in Bactiia — did 
something to stimulate Russian entcrpiise. 
English diplomatic representatives like 
Giles hletcher Jerome Horsey or Jerome 



CAVALRY OF THE EARLY TSARS 
As dcjjiLtcrl 111 Htibcrstam s Rerum Mosco 
viticaiupi ComniLiitani published at Ba^el in 
ijjO Muscoiite cavalrv of Ivan the Terrible s 
time wore quilted coats icvching from helmet rim 
to stirrup 1 he bow was their missile w eapon 

Bowes now appear at Moscow, and give 
valuable and inteicslmg descriptions 
hrom Fletcher especially we can realize 
something of the life — and misery — of the 
Russian peasant Yet none of these equals 
the pictuie drawn by the earliest of 
modem foieign envoys to the White 
Stone Citv, Baion Sigismund von Herber- 
stain, the Hapsbuig ambassador under 
Basil III (1517-26) 



SPIRED TOWERS OF THE FORTRESS CITY THAT DOMINATES MOSCOW 

The centre of the view in each evso is occupied by the great campanile ‘of Ivan Veliki’ erected by 
Boil!, Godunov in 1600 It is 320 feet high to the top of the cros- and towers above the Uspenski 
Cathedral built in the Lombardo Byzantine style vitb Indian cupolas by Ivan III, who also built 
the Arkhangelsk! (S Michael! in which many of the bars are buried The Great Palace not remark 
able architecturally but magnificent insidt is in the opposite page (le^t, photograph , nght, engraving! 
— — lit Onckin AUgtmeine Gc’tch chte 
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Where the English showed the way — 
by the White Sea — other commerce and 
exploration followed, especially Dutch, 
and Russia began to emerge from her 
isolation, and to enter into the political 
and economic and re'Jgious consciousness of 
the Christi<T.n West, both 
First Intercourse Roman and Protestant, 
■with the West Ivan the Terrible, as his 
sky darkened at home, 
fixed his hopes more and more on dis- 
tant fields. Especiall}’ with England he 
hoped to develop a real alliance. He 
negotiated assiduously with Elizabeth ; 
he expressed great anxiety for an English 
marriage. He even wished to make 
certain of a refuge in England, if driven 
to fly his country. 

Bj' this intercourse something was really 
accomplished for Muscovite Russia herself. 
She came in touch with a wider and more 
cultivated world. The English especiallj' 
represented to these eastern IDuropeans, 
whom they treated with so much scorn, 
a new learning, a new commeixial spirit, 
.1 new impulse to distant and daring 
enterprise. The Elizabethans had little 
understanding or appreciation of the 
nobler sides of Russian character : 

Wild Iri.sh are as civil as the Rii.sses in their 
kind. 

Hard choice which is the best ot both, each 
bloody, rude and blind. 

1 )rink is their sole desire, the pot is all their 
pride ; 

The soberest head doth once a day stand 
needful of a guide. 

Such were characteristic English verdicts 
in Tudor days. Yet this barbarous 
race of topers, who had been sacrificed 
to the Mongols of the thirteenth century 
that Europe might be saved, who hail 
suffered as few peoples have ever suffered, 
and whose martyrdom hail only been 
rewarded by contempt, had already done 
great things for Europe, and were' to do 
much more. Especially they were about 
to extend Europe over all the far north 
of Asia. The discovery and conquest and 
settlement of Siberia were destined to 
expand appreciably the area of Christen- 
dom and of Aryan civilization, and to 
give to both marvellous new opportunities 
little realized for ages. 

Russian Siberia sprang from the Volga 
expansion of 1550-6, from the conquest of 


Kazan and Astrakhan and the great river 
course between them. Along with the 
mastery of the Volga khanates went com- 
mercial and colonial enterprise. 

After the subjugation of Kazan, Ivan 
the Terrible, by his charter of 1558 to the 
Stroganov family, already active and 
prominent among Russian colonists on 
this frontier, really laid the foundations of 
the great Siberian advance. To a large 
grant of land (one hundred miles) in the 
basin of that mighty, beautiful and 
precious waterway, the river Kama (lead- 
ing up from the middle Volga into the 
eastern forests and the Ural mountains), 
the tsar added rights and duties of colonisa- 
tion and e.xploitation, with exemption 
from taxes for twenty years. He stipu- 
lated in return for the defence of the 
Russian land, on this side. 

1573 we find the Stroganovs planning 
conquests in Yugra, the land beyond the 
northern Urals, the north-u’est of Siberia- 
in-Asia. Parts of this Yugra had already 
been visited by Nov- 
gorod traders and ex- Expansion beyond 
plorers, and even by the Ural mountains 
tax-gatherers, perhaps 
as eai'ly as the eleventh century. 
Ivan the Great, more energetically and 
impressively, had touched this country and 
interfered in it. Considerable armed forces 
sent out by him had thrice crossed the 
Urals in the far north. But these had been 
only temporary storms of tribute-gather- 
ing or conquest. Now there was to be 
permanent subjugation and settlement. 
Russia was stretching out her hand for 
that Canada of the Old World which she 
took so long to appreciate. 

For their projects beyond the mountains 
the Stroganovs gained a fresh charter from 
the Terrible Tsar ; thei'e also thej' formed 
a serviceable alliance with Cossack adven- 
turers and freebooters. The ablest of 
these, i 3 asil son of Timothy, surnamed 
Ermak or Ycrmak — which is perhaps, 
being interpreted. Little Jeremiah — led 
the expedition which started up the Kama 
on September i (the Old Russian new 
year’s day) and began the definite Russian 
conquest and colonisation of all northern 
Asia, in 1581. Even before the death of 
Ivan, and of Yermak, in 1584, the khanate 
of Sibir l\ad been conquered- — its ‘ capital ' 
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MOSCOW’S FANTASTIC CATHEDRAL 
Ivcxn tho Ternble began the cathedral church of S. Basil at 
JIoscow in 155 v Dark little chapels on two floors are sur- 
mounted by bulbous cupolas and a scale-covered spire, all 
painted in rainbow colours and topiicd by gilded crosses. 
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of Iskir or Sibir, on the Irtysh, 
had been taken. The Mus- 
covite empire had been ex- 
tended to the Ob-Irtysh, but 
scarcely beyond, as yet. It 
was a conquest ft oni the Urals 
up to the first great river valley 
of North Asia — a territory 
perhaps as large as Sweden, 
giving access to lands of 
illimitable extent right on to 
the Pacific. Although the 
Russian Cortes perished within 
three years, with most of his 
comrades, his work lasted — 
and the impulse he had given 
remained and developed with 
surprising rapidity and success. 

Ivan the Terrible, before he 
died, had time and oppor- 
tunity to hear of these develop- 
ments, and to realize something 
of their value, present and 
future. But all else was over- 
clouded by the troubles at 
home, by the imperilled suc- 
cession, by the weakness of 
the heir, by the national 
weariness of the monster- 
despot, by the strength and 
aggressiveness of the Polish 
enemy, by the deepening misei> and 
degradation of the common people, .sinking 
steadily into completer serfdom. Yet in 
certain ways, on certain sides, Russian 
culture made advances even under Ivan 
the Terrible. 

The first printing-press was set up in 
Moscow in 1553, and the earliest Russian 
printers worked under the special protec- 
tion of the tsar and the patriarch of 
Moscow. As Ivan's character degenerated 
his enlightenment waned, and after 1564 
he permitted the printeis to be driven out, 
not to return until the da3’s of ^Iichael 
Romanov. Muscovj’, therefore, lost the 
honour of being the homeland of the fust 
complete Slavonic printed Bible. This 
appeared in an Old Russian land, indeed, 
but one long alienated — at Ostrog in 
Volhjmia, under Polish rule, in 1581. 
The legal measures of the reign, more- 
over, are not to be forgotten. Such 
are the Stroglav or ‘ Book of the Hundred 
Chapters,’ regulating Church affairs, and 


the Sudebnik of 1550. This new code 
of general legislation was itself a new 
edition of the Great Ivan’s Sudebnik 
of 1497, and a precursor of Tsar Alexis’ 
Ulojcnie of 1649. And the Hundred 
Chapters themselves may be considered a 
result of that well known ecclesiastical 
commission of Ivan Grozny’s earliest 
daj's, from which springs the new sixteenth- 
century development of Russian church 
schools, and so manj' measures for the 
improvement and instruction of clerg}’ 
and lait\'. 

Whatever else he v a"-, the Terrible Tsai 
was Orthodo.x — neither Rome nor the 
Protestants, neither Possevino the Jesuit 
nor John Rokita the Moravian could make 
anj' impression on him. And his subjects 
pardoned much in one who so completely 
satisfied the fierce religious nationalism of 
the time. The deepest subtleties of state- 
cratt did not strengthen his grip of power 
more than that Defence of the Russian 
Church in which (like Henry VIII, whom 
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he so much i-esembles) the Kussian 
sovereign appears as author-patriot, cham- 
pioning the faith of his people. And all his 
spies and hired ruffians were perhaps less 
tiuly usetul to his security than his Letter 
to the Monks of Byeloe Ozero. 

But the lanioiis l^ook of Degrees, or 
-Stepennaj-a Kniga, with all its pretended 
genealogies of tsais and its legends of 
Andrew and S. '\’ladimir. however 
quaint and singular, is not of much value, 
except as presereung a very photograph of 
the unciitical temper of the time. \"Iadi- 
mir the Great receiving the title of tsar at 
his baptism, S Andrew the Apostle visiting 
Russia before the days of Runk and ‘setting 
up his staff ’ or fixing his residence m 
Druzmo, to indicate the future greatness of 
Moscow — such assumptions are typical. To 
the same time belongs the curious and 
famous Domostroi. This Book of House- 
hold Economy (perhaps from the pen of 
Sylvester the Priest, one of the good angels 
of Ivan’s earlier and brighter years) has 
left us a most striking picture of Russian 
life, contemporary with the Tudor Age, 
ind especially of the ‘ patria postestas ‘ in 
the family. And, once more, the furious 
correspondence exchanged between the 
Terrible Autocrat (who considers the 
noblest of his subjects mere slaves, fit 
only to die at his nod) and his rene- 
gade general and courtier Prince Andrew 
Kurbsky (who dares to beard the despot 
— from a distance) throws a lurid light 
upon this reign of blood and terror which 
had begun so differently. 


Now follows one of the most difficult' 
tangled, romantic and tiagic periods of 
Russian history (15S4-1613). The whole 
of It may w ell be called by a name officially 
given only to the last portion of the epoch 
(1605-1613) — the Time of Troubles. 

Behind the weak and guileless devotee 
who next sat in the seat of the Terrible 
Tsar — a Russian Edward the Confessor — 
looms the enigmatic, ar- 
resting, imposing figure of Boris Godunov 
Boris Godunov, the sup- elected Tsar 
planter. His sistei Eiiene 
is married to Tsar Feo lor (Theodore) ; he 
himself is the all-powerful councillor of 
the crow'n. Even in the last days of 
Ivan IV he had been one of the most 
trusted, perhaps the most influential, of 
the great men at court ; he is now monarch 
in all but name — for fourteen years (15S4- 
1598). Then on the death of the sovereign- 
saint in 1598 this Muscovite Richard III, 
this Slavonic Macbeth (as the mass of his 
people thought of him) — ^Boris Godunov 
himself — ^is elected tsar. To Orthodox 
feeling this was not only usurpation but 
blasphemy. The sacred crown of the 
anointed Caesars, of the divinely com- 
missioned protectors of the Church and 
rulers of the faithful, had passed out of 
the true line of succession into the hands of 
a semi-Tatar, stained with murder upon 
murder, vice upon vice. He had made 
away, men believed, with the child Dmitri, 
Fcodoi’s only brother, last of the children 
of the Terrible, last of the rightful line of 
Rurik. A little less positively, he was 
also credited w'ith the murder 
of Tsar Feodor’s only child. 

Against this almost uni- 
versal distrust and loathing, 
Boris, more than Richard, 
more than Macbeth, fought 
with success. When he died 
in April, 1605. himself at last 
perhaps a victim of the poison 
that he may have often used 
against others, he had just 
•won a striking victory over the 
pretender, the first ‘ False 
Dmitn (the Perkin War 
beck of Russia) and his Polish 
allies. Until his death he 
had maintained, with vigour 
and renown, the power of his 



BORIS GODUNOV’S CITADEL AT SMOLENSK 
Its position commanding the Dniepei gave Smolensk great 
strategic importance and its possession was a constant source 
of contention between Moscow and Lithuania-Poland It 
was developed by Boris Godunov into a powerful fortress with 
towers and massive walls that now are falling into decay, 
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state, both as regent and as tsar. He had 
developed the port of Archangel, and with 
it the important foreign maritime trade, 
especially with England and Holland. He 
had made a great fortress of Smolensk, as 
of Moscow itself. He had gloriously re- 
pulsed a great invasion of the Krim Tatars 
in 1591. He had fostered Russian rela- 
tions with other nations : like the Great 
Peter after him, like the Great Ivan before 
him, he fought hard against the isolation, 
ignorance and backwardness of his coun- 
trymen. He was indefatigable in sending 
young Russians to P'rance, to Britain, to 
Germany — for travel and education : 
Ltibeck was a favoured resort of his 
emigres. He gave close and incessant 
attention, in his diplomacy, to the intei'- 
national relations ot his Russia. 

And even if he helped in the movement 
towards serfdom, giving fresh legal sanc- 
tion to the degradation and enslawrnent 
of the peasant, and binding him more 
closely than e\'er to the soil, he was but 
following the evil lead of the sixteenth 
century, he was but anticipating the com- 
plete serf system of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as crystallised in the legislation of 
1649. And in fairness we must remember 
how vigorously Boris faced the terrible 
year of famine (in 1601), and in how many 
ways he worked for the material prosperitj’ 
of the Moscow realm. In Moscow itself he 
was a great builder ; the tower of Ivan 
Veliki witnesses to him. 

And after Boris national collapse and 
anarchy seemed, for the time, • complete 
(1605-1613). First through their agents. 

the False Dmitri and 
National collapse his Polish wife Marina, 

and anarchy then through their own 
armed forces (in the in- 
vasion of 1609) the Polish leaders almost 
mastered Moscow and its empire. P'or 
years they occupied as conquerors the 
White Stone City ; their own Ladislas, 
son of King Sigismund III, is ‘ elected ’ 
tsar, at the point of the sword. The 
New Russia — the great creation of the 
Moscow princes, of East-Slav Orthodoxy 
and of Russian nationalism — seemed 
verging on extinction. 

The first False Dmitri, no sooner in- 
stalled in Moscow and married to Marina 
(an apostate unfrocked priest to a Latin 
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Lucas Kih.in c'ligravcd this portrait of the first 
pscudo-Umitn m 160C shortly after the assassin- 
ation of the pretender who actually secured the 
crown Dmitri’s origin is obscure, but his 
exceptional genius and resource are indisputable 
Ftom Diositn, ' Oi^chichtc (Lr Gtieenrefoimation' 

heretic enemy, cried the Orthodox), is 
overthrown and killed by an uprising of 
the whole city, in the year of the English 
Gunpowder Plot. But a new pretender, a 
second claimant to the name and heritage 
of Dmitri Ivanovich, from first to last 
a vulgar brigand outlaw, starts into life. 
Marina joins him, acknowledges him, 
unites all her power with his. The last 
Moscow general who appears to uphold 
the national cause with any effect, Vasili 
Shuiski, elected tsar by patriotic notables 
after the death of False Dmitri the First, 
is put to flight by a mob of pitiful rascals, 
the brigand bands of the Second False 
Dmitri. -Vnd by the autumn of 1609, when 
the Dutch Republic has at last won its 
recognition Irom Spain, Shuiski is a 
prisoner of the Polish armies, paraded 
through the streets of Warsaw. Old 
Novgorod is surrendered to the Swedes, 
like Moscow to the Poles. 

O God, merciful Saviour, why is our realm 
destroyed ? Why art Thou so angry with us ? 

— these are natural cries of agony in the 
Bilyni of the time. 
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The situation indeed appeared a des- 
perate one ; it was like that of France 
between Agincourt and Jeanne d'Arc, of 
Germany at the close of the Thirty Years’ 
Y’ar. At the heart and in the limbs of 
the hapless giant were triumphant foreign 
conquest, treason, brigandage, famine 
and disease. Cannibalism was appearing 
in some regions. Government, except by 
hostile kings and generals and armies, 
had almost ceased, in this land of such 
stern centralised go\'erninent. 

Then came deliverance. France in the 
da5's of the Maid ‘ explored the depths ol 
her people’s being, and found — France.’ 

So it was with Russia 
The Church’s call HOW. From every class 

to patriotism — from nobles, clerg\- 
and commons — there 
welled up a movement of such ardent, 
Avide-spread and ivell directed patriotism 
that the whole face of affairs was 
changed as by a miracle. Outstanding 
were the energy and the inspiration ot 
the Church, working now from a fresh 
centre, already famous in religion, now to 
be famous in war and politics, the Troitsa 
(Trinity) monastery-fortress near Moscow, 
a last refuge of Orthodo.xy and nationalism. 
All over the Muscovite Empire went the 
appeals of the Trinity monks, not falling 
on deaf ears. For this empire, and this 
faith, the butcher-hero Kuzma Minin 
stepped forward to lead the burghers of 
Niin5’-Novgorod. For the same cause 
men came even from the far north-east, 
from the Kama, the Urals and Siberia. 
For the same cause Prince Dmitri Pojarsky 
of the Starodub country took command 
ol the new great national levy which 
rolled in from all sides to be led to Moscow. 

An earlier and feebler levee-en-massc 
had failed. But this Avas a sword of poAver 
forged in a white heat of iron resolution 
by despair and hope and by love of all 
that was most dear- — of self and home and 
faith and countr}’. When the army ol 
Pojarsky and Minin had once joined 
forces with other Russian bodies, and 
especially AAuth the Kazaks of the Don (who 
were still carrying on a forlorn-hope 
struggle against the Poles and traitors in 
Moscow itself), success followed success. 
Despite all the weaknesses and mistrusts 
of the allies, despite the crimes and 


cowardices and treasons of some of 
them, they are able to work together — 
sufficient!}', if not happily. ' Popular 
movements arc not adequate by them- 
selves ; leadeiship is alwaj's needed to 
make them effective.’ Never was this 
more brilliantly illustrated than in the 
Russia of 1612. Minin, Pojarsky, Trubet- 
skoi, .‘Vbraham Palitsyn— do not such 
men save a mighty national current from 
divctbion, waste and failure ? 

-As the troubles ol Russia have cortie 
up, quickly and m}'steriouslj', like storm- 
clouds, so do thej' pass aw'ay. Once the 
Polish garrison of the Moscow Kremlin 
and Kitai-Gorod have surrendered to 
siege and starvation, the Poles show little 
energy or tenacity in maintaining their 
grip upon Muscovy. In like manner, the 
local anarchy, the pretenders, the par- 
tisans, the brigands, who have seemed 
so puissant to devour all, relax their 
hold everywhere. Heaven seems once 
more to help those who help themselves. 
Comitless are the perils and the difficulties, 
but the good will of the people as a 
w'hole gradually rights all. 

The Romanovs came to the throne for 
the salvation of the nation in a crisis ot 
life and death. The Russian people had 
expressed itself phy- 
sically and morally by Michael Romanov 
a giant effort of self- ascends the throne 
preservation. And now, 
after the Poles had been driven out 
of Moscova', and the weary line of 
tsar-pretenders had come to an end, for 
a time the Russian people also expressed 
itself constitutionally. Michael Romanov 
was elected at a ‘zemsky sobor,’ a gather- 
ing of the land, or national assembly, 
which appears to have been the nearest 
thing to a true parliament ever yet seen 
in the Russia of Moscow. 

Young Michael represented a sufficiency 
of genealogical, legitimist, continuity. I Ic 
was a cousin of Tsar Feodor Ivanovich — 
last of the old Rurikid line, the gentle 
sovereign whom so many Russians (wc 
have seen) regarded as a martyr, and 
something of a saint, the most illustrious 
victim of Godimov. And Michael also 
represented the best a.nd most honoured 
elements of the old Moscow nobility ; for 
his family came down from the days of 
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Ivan Kalita, first ol the great Moscow 
princes. They had in the worst times 
maintained a good name. By persecuting 
them Godunov liad given them still higher 
honour, an almost religious reverence. In 
the Church as in society they were very 
powertul. The head of their house and of 
the Russian hierarchy, the patriarch of 
Moscow, Philaret, the father of Michael, 
had pla3^ed a noble and conspicuous part 
in the national resistance to foreign con- 
quest, to internal disruption and revolution. 

Could Philaret have now become a 
layman once more, and emerged from his 
Polish prison, he might well ha^■e been 
elected tsar. This being out of the question, 
the name of Michael, his young son of 
sixteen, was put forward by the leaders 
of the two parties in the Sobor — what 
are called the Cossack Party and the Part5' 
of the National Tevj'. Minin, the butcher- 
warrior and tribune of the people. Prince 
Pojarsky and Prince Trubetskoi, the 
aristocratic generals and men of affairs, 
who had so well co-operated with the 
popular armies and led them, now joined 
forces in the Romanov interest. The 
Sobor, with vehement patriotism, had 
already decided on a native sovereign — no 
foreign candidates were admitted — and 
the matter came to an astonishingly rapid, 
unanimous and enthusiastic agreement in 
favour of young Michael. 

Thus Russia was saved, a convalescent 
after a terrible illness. But she had been 
shaken to her founda- 

Recuperation tions, and for many years 
after exhaustion she lived a vert' quiet 
European life. Her onlj’ 
efforts at expansion lor half a centuiy — 
and very remarkable and effective were 
these efforts — occurred in Asia. 

It is in the reign of Michael Romanov 
that Russian e.xpansion reaches the Baikal, 
the Lena and the Pacific (at the Sea of 
Okhotsk). As in French Canada, so in 
Russia’s Canada, the colonists lor the most 
part advanced by water. A network ol 
rivers covered much of Siberia. And while 
the great streams, with the exception of 
the Amur, flow south and north, their 
tributaries, many of them navigable by 
tairly large craft, run east and west. 
Throughout western Siberia the Russians 
found a land of plains broken by no con- 


siderable highlands. Thus it was not 
difficult to pass from one of the great 
fluvial basins to another — especially to 
the west of the Yenisei. From the affluents 
of the Ob-Irtysh to those of its mighty 
eastern neighbour men could pass at one 
point by a portage of five miles ; at 
another over an isthmus scarcely three 
miles across. 

Before the death of the first Komano\’ 
(in 1645) the Russians had really mastered 
the bulk of their vast historic sphere of 
influence in northern Asia. 

Besides the main eastward Colonisation 
advance in more southern of Siberia 
regions (reaching Tomsk, for 
instance, by 1604, Yeniseisk by 1618, and 
Krasnoj'arsk by 1628, and roughly corres- 
ponding to the course of the Siberian rail- 
way to-day), there was a far northern line 
of progress (in and about the Arctic Circle, 
in the latitude of Berezov, Turukhansk or 
Jigansk) which was a striking witness to 
the daring hardihood ol the Russian pio- 
neers. By this route colonisation began in 
the Arctic and sub-Arctic reaches of the 
Ob at least as early as 1592, in the same 
regions of the Yenisei basin before 1608, 
in the lower valley ol the Lena before 
1620, and even at the mouth of the 
Kolyma, in the extreme north-east (one of 
the most remote and inhospitable spots on 
the globe) just before the death of Michael 
Romanov (1644). Farther south, the 
Russians had reached the Pacific at the 
Sea of Okhotsk by 1636. World history 
gives few examples of more rapid, of more 
essentially brilliant colonising advance. 
And, as yet, it was mainly a free colonisa- 
tion. Infinitely scattered, wonderfully 
slender and fragmentary, it was not yet 
dominated by penal policy. Siberia had 
not 3'ct been made into a dumping-ground 
for criminals. 

With these colonial glories we have to 
contrast the social degradation of the 
Russian peasantry at home. Especially 
under ilichael Romanov was this process 
completed. True, it had been lamentably 
quickened under Ivan the Terrible and in 
the Troubled Time which followed him. 
Yet the bulk of the Moscow labourers until 
now had been nominally free, though thej’ 
had long been steadily sinking into a more 
absolute dependence upon the land lords. 
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Bv the lamous census of 1627—8, based 
upon the ‘ Domesday ’ work of 1619-1626, 
the peasantry vveie tied down to definite 
localities bv the government, as they were 
tied to definite masters by contract or 
economic need Such masteis allowed 
then peasants to use a part of their land, 
and m return exacted an abundant rent 
in labour sen ices. 

The result ol all this was that the 
Russian jieas.mtrv, having now lost all 
their independence, and having now 
become merged with the old traditional 
slave class (numerous and important in the 
eailiest Russia), became the simple chattel- 
property of their land lords, while the 
latter were made collectively responsible 
foi the taxes which the state claimed from 
the peasants. Thus was legalised (mainly 
between 1620 and 1650). that state of 
serfdom (already for some time practically 
existent) known as the Law or Right of 
Security — the secure possession by the 
masters of the bodies, families and goods of 


their servants. Thus also was perfected a 
tiaditional government pohc5'^ of classify- 
ing the Russian people into a few great 
categories All kinds of labourers, peasants 
and servants were legally rolled up 
together It was an artificialisatinn of life 
and history rather similar to much of the 
work of the Norman lawyers m medieval 
England. And it satisfied one important 
secular purpose of the dominant land- 
holding class — the limitation, and indeed 
suspension, of the freedom of labour. It 
was apparently an essential part of the 
alliance between the new dynasty and 
the Boyars. 

Under Alexis Romanov, the son of 
Michael, the father of Peter the Great, 
Muscovite Russia makes decided progress. 
And in various directions. Territorially 
Russian expansion advances, even in the 
west. Here, in the most dillicult quarter, 
in the face of the strongest foes, the 
long-lost western lands begin to be re- 
coveied. The I.ittle Russian regions, east 
of Dnieper, and even Kiev on 
the western bank of the great 
river, are won back. Thus 
the centre of politics and 
religion in Old Free Russia 
again becomes a national pos- 
session, after four centuries of 
alienation. Both the primi- 
tive capitals, both the great 
nerve centres of the race in 
the early days before Tatar 
slavery and Latin conquest — 
both Novgorod and Kiev — 
are now parts of the new 
Russia of Moscow. The sec- 
ular enem} . Lithuania-Poland, 
is clearly weakening. The 
successes of 1653-56, the 
Peace of Andrusovo in 1667, 
look forward to a future not 
so far distant, the future of 
the collapse of Poland and 
the reunion of nearly all the 
western Russian lands with 
the new Russia. 

In Asia, again, the Russian 
colonial empire steadily and 
rapidly widens. When Simon 
Dejnev the Cossack in 1648 
passed through the strait 
which a later age called that 



PEASANT FAMILY LIFE IN RUSSIA 


.\ii cightecnth-century cottage interior is shown in this picture 
Ijv jean Baptiste Leprince. The baby’s cradle swings Irom a 
pole lastcned to wall and ceiling, the rest of the family sleeping 
on the stove wooden bowls and spoons weie the eating utensils ; 
on a shelf in the corner are the holy ikons 
From Uritckucf, ' Kaiharvia die Zwcito* 
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of Vitus Bering — discovering ' ' 

the north-eastern extremity 
of the Old World and the 
north-western extremity of 
the New — he summed up in 
one astonishing aeliievement, 

scarcely noticed at the time, II _ 

long forgotten afterwards and 
only clisinterred in modern 
times, a whole epic of dis- 
covery and conquest and 
settlement, nowise inferior to 
any American, African or 
Australian chapter. It was 
less than seventy years since 
Yermak had crossed the 
Urals (1581-1648). And now CRADLE OF RUSSIAN CULTURE 

the Bussians were touching witli the monk', Ut Kiev that the intellectual revival in 

.\laska. RuiSia bcg.in Kiev’s calhecli.il of S Sophia, one of the oldest 

Anntlipi-nnfst.iiidinp' fe.stiire the Russian Empire, was biiill 111 the eleventh century, and is 

rtiiuLiiei ULUbLaiiuiiig luaiuic bv fifteen gilded domes On the lelt is a m 6 nutnent 

of Russian development at to iiogdan Khmclmtskv 

this time is ' \Vesternisni, ' riw'n / . v i 

Europeanisation, the willing 

reception and absorption of instruction, of the comlorts and luxuries of life, 

suggestion and light from Europe, west of Education began to attract far more 

the Slavonic world. Even under Michael attention. And not only were these im- 
Romanov this tendency, first observed pulses noticeable as derived from Europe, 
(since the Talar deluge) under Ivan the especially Germanic Europe, but there 

Great, and very noteworthy in some epochs was also a certain intellectual Renais- 

of the reign of Ivan the sance largely of philosophical, theological 

Western ideas Terrible and under Boris and classical character, derived from the 
penetrate Russia Godunov, began to show Russian lands (Little Russian and White 
itself afresh. And now' Russian) hitherto under the Polish yoke, 
there was a more evident Russian desire and hard pressed by Roman Catholic 
to learn. The awful lessons of the in- propaganda. Above all this new learn- 
terregnum, of the Time of Troubles, had ing sprang from Kiev. When the Old 
shaken the racial and national and even Russian capital began to be united with 
some of the religious pride and confi- the new Russia of Moscow (from 1656) 
dence. Foreign officers and military in- this Renaissance had a great opportunity, 
structors began to be emplo3'ed. Largelj- Even from 1660 Kiev monks, invited to 
with foreign help better arsenals and foun- Moscow' by the government of Alexis, had 
dries were established, as in 1644 in the commenced a new translation of the 
Upper Volga basin. It w'as in the latter whole Bible into Church-Slavonic. All 
days of Michael, in and after 1632, that the three foreign ministers of Muscovite 
important factories began at Tula, the Russia m this reign (none of them in- 
Russian Sheffield, under Dutch inspira- significant in ability and achievement), 
tion and leadership. There was even talk Morozov, Ordin-Nashcliokin and Mat- 
of the development of a Russian mercan- veev, took real and ettective interest in 
tile marine, which somewhat prepared the this movement, as did Alexis himself, 
way for the practical achievements of The life of Rtishchev, the scholar-saint 
Peter the Great. (something of a Russian Colet), who was 

While V'estci n science proved its value on such intimate terms with the tsar, and 
in the realms of engineering and metallurg}', whose monastery-college near Moscow, 
Western civilization began to be ap- stalled by thirty scholar-monks from 
predated by Russians for its revelation Little Russia, did such remarkable work 
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PETER THE GREAT 

\ll Peter the Great’s qualities were on a colossal 
scale — demonic energy, violent passions, relent- 
less cruelty and withal a strain of nobility In 
this colour portrait by an unknown artist ue can 
SCO the man as he was. 

Miisct- Coinfif, Cltahtilly ; photo, Gtitiiiiloii 

for learning, is an idyll of this movement 
of consecrated intellect. 

Nikon’s reform of the Russian Church 
service books, with all its tragic conse- 
quences, was connected with this new 
learning (1655-56). It seems to us natural 
enough that this brilliantly able and tire- 
lessly energetic patriarch of Moscow, as 
chief ecclesiastic of the national church, 
should wish to free the Russian liturgy and 
offices from the mistakes of copyists, notori- 
ously’ numerous and gross. But this 
proved to be a last straw upon the back of 
a devout conservatism, which was not 
mcicly religious but also patriotic, already 
alarmed and shocked by the innovations 
and the ‘ Lalinism ’ of the court and the 
government and the learned world. .A.ncl 
so arose (from this and from other causes, 
'•uch as a certain alienation of the masses 
horn the iien type of higher Orthodox 
cleigy) that great schism of the Russian 
church, the secession of the Old Believers, 
Staro-obiiadtsi or Raskolniks — irrevocable 
Horn the e.xcommunication of 1667. 

Yet, wretched as this was lor the 
kiissian church, the whole dispute seemed 
on the whole to increase the tendency and 
desire lor change, movement, wider know- 


ledge. Religious prejudice, asserted in 
so extreme and unreasonable a form, was 
not strengthened, but discredited. And 
at this time, we must remember, the 
temperature of religious enthusiasm was 
falling throughout the Thrislian workl. 
The later seventeenth century led quickly 
to that early eighteenth wherein the very 
life of Christianity seemed to wither. 
Ki'cii Russia is no complete exception, 
hcie The enlightened devotee Alexis 
is follow ed b\' a Peter in whom all 
the materialism ol the new age finds 
expiession If an obseiwer could write 
of the father that he never missed divine 
semce. that liis prostrations in such 
service might be counted bj’ the hundred, 
that out ol the year he seemed to fast from 
flesh well nigh eight months, a contrast is 
offered by the son. He had no love ior 
leligion. It has been said with exagger- 
ated truth that the Church to him meant 
obscuiantism and stagnation, the hier- 
archy obstruction. We pass into another 
world. 

Meantime, in seventeenth - century 
Russia, before Peter, we have from 
Kubasov, from Krijanich and above all 
from Kotoshikhin some valuable and 
interesting pictures of life and history 
and institutions. Their presentation is a 
gloomy one ; but there are few memoirs 
more vivid and an'esting, in certain 
aspects, than Kotoshikhin’s ; and Krijanich 
is a very early and remarkable harbinger 
of Pan-Slavism. 

It was under Michael Romanov, in 1631, 
that Peter Mogila, in defence of Graeco- 
Russian Orthodoxy and nationalism, 
founded the college or 
academy of Kiev, the Movement towards 
first new centre of a higher culture 
higher learning among 
the Russians, the spiiitual home ot 
men like Simeon Polotskj’. To stru.ggie 
successfully against Polish and Roman 
Catholic prapagandd, in the days ol the 
Catholic revival, of the Thirty Y'ears’ War 
and of the highest Jesuit activity, it was 
necessary, men cried, to educate more 
highly' the upper classes, and especially the 
clergy of the Eastern Church and the 
Russian race. More than ever, alter 
Kiev had been recovered, in the next 
generation, did this college on the Dnieper 
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play a part in the history ot Russian 
politics and culture. And it was largely 
from this higher culture, and the opposition 
thereto, that the reforms of the patriarch 
Nikon and the consequent schism of the 
Old Believers originated. 

The age of Peter Ale.xievich is by 
common consent one of the decisive 
periods of Russian, as of world historj'. 
And Peter himself, with all his brutalities, 
is undoubtediy one of the worid’s great 
men. Few human beings have ever set 
things in motion more vigorously. What 
he achieved was a mighty work, though it 
has often been described with reckless 
exaggeration. He was not the founder of 
the Russian Empire (that title belongs to 
Ivan the Great, if it can be given to any 
single person), but lie brought Russia, far 
more clearly and fully than ever before, 
into European life, piolilics and civilization. 
He made it in a fresh sense a vital and 
important part of the civilized Christian 
world (as we may still call it in 1720, 
however nominal its Christianity was 
apparently becoming). 

The one thing for which he lived was the 
good of his country, willing or unwilling. 
He* felt that his Russia might wcli play a 
great part on the world stage. And he did 
not sulfer it gladly that most Russians 
were so contentedly backward 111 that 


material civilization which was the only 
civilization he prized, and which to him 
meant power over nature and over man- 
kind, and included the highest possible 
skill and efficiency in waging war. He 
was a violently enthusiastic, an almost 
recklessly ambitious yet high-minded man 
of genius, in effective control of a slow- 
moving but rapidly growing, intensely 
conservative and religious race, of infinite 
patience and inertia, dreadfully lacking 
in system and in mental or material 
neatness. That race had a fund of 
artistic and moral resource, for which 
Peter cared almost nothing. It was in 
practical matters remarkably inefficient 
and ill-organized, and here he cared very 
much. In temperament the typical 
Russian was easily depressed and easily 
exalted, whereas the tsar was neither. 
The Russians in lact, as a whole, offered 
extraordinary contrasts to their new 
ruler, contrasts so violent that one might 
expect from Peter’s heroic treatment and 
startling expciimcnls nothing but failure. 

And yet in the mam he was a wonderful 
success. Not only in his great struggle 
with the Swedish power, in forcing his 
way thiongh to the Baltic, in acquiring a 
new and \-aluable coast, liis window in 
the west, from Riga to \’iborg. Nor only 
in his new imperial title and in his new 



PROSPECT OF ST. PETERSBURG IN THE LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Benjamin Paters, painted in 1794 the picture o£ which this is an engraving The pontoon budge, latei 
known as the Palace Bridge, was then called S Isaac's Bridge At its far end is the equestrian statue 
of Peter the Great with the cathedral of S Isaac, replaced by the present church m 1819, behind it. 
On the right ot the picture is the parliament bailding, formerly the imperial chancellor’s palace. 
On the left is the admiralty building, with spired tower, and the dockyards on a fortified island. 

From Hrackner, ' Kalharma die Zwedt ’ 
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claims over all the Russias to the Bug and 
the Carpathians. Nor only in the gain of 
the prestige of Poltava and of the Peace of 
Nystadt. Nor only in the foundation of 
the new capital, city of Peter and of 
Peter’s patron saint. But also perhaps 
in things much less famous, yet some- 
times hardly less momentous. As in leav- 
ing Russia entirely free 
Russia’s debt to from public debt. As 
Peter the Great in trebling the public re- 
venue. As in developing 
trade and the natural resources of his 
country. As in pouring into the Russian 
mind to the utmost of his power (trans- 
lation on a vast scale was one item) the 
results of foreign science. As in making that 
Russian mind study useful knowledge for 
itself. As in sending Russians abroad to 
learn about the world, and bringing foreign 
intellect into Russia. As in creating a navy 
and a mercantile marine. As in developing 
one of the greatest armies then known — 
200,000 strong, in a nation of some twenty 
millions. 

At the end of his life, when in the 
ordinary course of nature perhaps twenty 
j’ears of daemonic energy might have still 
remained to him, it is curious to note 
how he returns to a field where his success 
might well have been phenomenal, where 
Russian leaders of less genius and resomce 
had already done so much. His remarkable 
success against Persia, winning for the 
tsardom at a stroke the whole south- 
western and southern littoral of the 
Caspian, was accompanied by other indica- 
tions of awakened interest in his Asiatic 
empire, from Omsk to Kamchatka. Had 
Peter lived and ruled even another ten 
years, the refuse-heap treatment of that 
empire by the Russian government would 
probably have been arrested — even if only 
for a time. For here, as elsewhere, Peter’s 
successors would infallibly have distorted 
and wrecked much of his work. All the 
same, there was some truth in Defoe’s 
suggestion (a few years before Poltava) 
that the esar of Muscovy might conceiv- 
ably have conquered all China, if he had 
‘ tallcn this way.’ Europeans had begun 
to realize how feeble was the power of the 
Celestials (as of the Persians and Indians) 
in war, and if Peter had really given his 
whole mind to Asiatic matters for a few 
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years the world might have seen surpris" 
ing changes, remarkable anticipations. 

Peter’s reforms touched subjects 
numberless — all these measures being 
pervaded by his ideals of a well ordered, 
thoroughly suboulinated, carefully articu- 
lated, efficient paternal autocracy, devo- 
ting all its energies to the good of the 
people, and stimulating all the energies 
of the people (by however stern and bitter 
a compulsion) to the same end. Thus 
the Moscow patriarchate was abolished, 
because it was too powerful and too 
independent of the sovereign. Peter wa.s 
resolute to prevent the least danger of a 
papalist spirit in the Russian church. 
He had not studied in vain the history 
and institutions of the Protestant commu- 
nions in western and northern Europe. 
Nor had he failed here to catch something 
of the true spirit of Eastern Christianity, 
so steadily averse from papalism. His 
Rcglament or Book of Regulation for the 
Church, issued in 1721, is a curious 
monument of the same tendencies. 

The supreme title to honour was now 
to be state service. All the nobility 
were to enter this ser- 
vice, either on the civil Peter’s Ideal of 
or military side. All the State service 
merchants were divided 
into guilds. All serfdom was to bo 
utilised for the benefit of the state. 
For this purpose, for greater simplicity, 
Peter confounds in a common serfdom 
every hitherto privileged element with the 
unprivileged. There were few things more 
characteristic of Peter than his universal 
scheme of national service. He endea- 
voured to make all the nobility, and all 
the land owners and serf owners woik 
for the state, in return for their land and 
their labourers. The subjection of the 
peasants to the land owners was in his 
eyes the very thing which enabled those 
land owners to do their dutj’ by the state. 
Much of the land he regarded, as the 
older tsars had regarded it, in the light 
of national property bestowed on the aris- 
tocracy and gentry for this very purpose. 

None is better known among Peter’s 
reforms, and few are more interesting, 
than his campaign against the older semi- 
oriental usages of Russian society. Tlio 
wonren had lived in their ‘ terems ’ m 
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almost Mahomedan seclusion Peter 
changed all this, and bi ought both sexes 
together in the ‘ assemblies' which he 
instituted Kaftans — the long cassock- 
hke coats coming down from the Tatar 
age — ^were frowned upon, and in their 
place we find the costumes of the court 
of Louis XIV, perruques and all The 
old ceremonial of the tsardom, with 
its prostrations, was greatly modified 
Even beards were to be shaved 
away at Peter’s command (the 
thrifty tsar permitting those 
to escape who paid a special 
tax). After this, what was it 
to reform chronology, to stop 
computation from an ' Era 
of Creation,’ to begin compu- 
tation from the Birth of Christ, 
or to begin the year no longei 
in September^ Successful in 
so many of these uprootmgs 
and re-plantings, Peter curi- 
ously fails in his effort to in 
troduce primogeniture into the 
succession to property Yet 


not in his own forceful lifetime is failuie 
admitted , only under the empress Anne 
But for the judicial murdei of his son 
Alexis (who might well have been sen- 
tenced by any but a father, so heinous 
had been his political crimes and follies) 
history might have judged Peter far more 
favourably His towering vitality, his 
wealth of conception, his practical capa- 
city, his Caesaiean power of work his 




SARTORIAL REFORM UNDER PETER 
Peter the Great s reforming policy e'vtended to the substitu- 
tion of western uniform such as he is shown wearing in this 
portrait by Casanova, for the Tatar kaftans shown in Hans 
Burgkmair s woodcut (top see also page 3146) of ambassa- 
dors from Vasih III in audience with the emperor Ma\imihan I 
ftom Bitrgkmair, Der Wliss h wiig, (top) and LuVeiistiiu Colltclion Vua a 
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noble ideals of public sei- 
vice Ills disdain for ease and 
lu\ur\ foi convention and 
laziness Ills essential manli 
ness and natuialness — these 
were fuuts of a nature at 
once vinlc original and 
courageous, almost partaking 
indeed of the heroic They 
aie not to be denied On the 
le verse of the medal are much 
coaiseness and brutality, and 
teiiible lack of self-restraint, 
sometimes leading to disgrace- 
ful exhibitions and more dis- 
graceful crueltj There was 
also some imperfection of 
judgement His \\ estermsa- 
tion of Russia was often e\- 
aggeiated and unwise Yet 
on the whole how sweeping 
were his successes And such 
was his grasp of workable 
theory and efficient practice, 
such was his devotion to duty, 
such was his conscientious care- 
fulness, such was his freedom 
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irom the worst intoxications ot conceit, 
of power and of ambition, that one does 
not wonder at his bountiful measure of 
success. In any time, like Bismarck, he 
would have done great things. 

In civilization as in politics the leally 
revolutionary work of 
Peter the Great meant 
a break with Byzantine 
and native traditions and 
a sustained and deter- 
mined imitation of wes- 
tern European models. 

And this spirit prevailed 
throughout the eigh- 
teenth century. But 
whatever the faults of 
this age of imitation (and 
they were terrible) the 
new Enlightenment did 
at any rate produce the 
first critical history of 
Russia — by Basil Tatist- 
chev (16S6-1750). It also 
gave us the satires of 
Kantemir and the na- 
tive plays of Sumarokov 
— for, though beginning 
as an echo of French 
drama, his art did at 
last produce something more original, 
as in his study of the False Dmitri. Fax 
more famous were the writings of Michael 
Lomonosov — poet, grammarian and scien- 
tist (1711-1765) — whose frigid classicism 
was hailed with positive rapture by his 
countrymen, as the beginning of a real 
literature free from the taint of Russian 
soil and of nature, and in perfect obedience 
to the now fashionable conventions. 

Never perhaps before or after had the 
Russian tsardom such a political oppor- 
tunity in the world as at the era of the 
death of Peter. Such was the exhaustion 
of Britain and Holland, and still more of 
France, at the close of the wars of Louis 
XIV, such was the disintegration of 
Germany (non-existent as a political 
unity), such the ineffectiveness of the 
House of Hapsburg, such the unripeness 
of Prussian power, such the decline of 
Turkish, that one is tempted to speculate 
uselessly on the vistas open to Petrine 
Russia if the Petrine energy had continued 
in full force. Especially one cannot be 


blind to the chances of Asiatic empire, even 
in more favoured lands than the Siberian 
— anfl why not in Persian, Indian and 
Chinese territories ? 

But after the death of Peter the spirits 
ot efficiency, energy and initiative in this 
great empire seem para- 
lysed for nearly half a 
century. And the pro- 
gress of that empire is 
choked by the luxuriant 
growth of every kind of 
political and social cor- 
ruption. Thus to the 
French cynic the Rus- 
sians are ‘ rotten ’ 
before they are ‘ ripe.’ 

Court intrigues inces- 
santly nullify the efforts 
of honest workers in war 
and peace. Externally 
there are few more vic- 
tories, little more ex- 
pansion (until the age 
of Catherine II), even 
though a great military 
chief like Marshal Miin- 
nich may be in Russian 
service and at the height 
of Russian court lavour. 
Internationally tsarism squanders enor- 
mous opportunities. We have only to 
contrast the position at the death of 
Peter with the position at the death of 
Elizabeth (1725-1762). Russia has re- 
linquished the Persian and Caucasian 
gains of the ‘ Pater Patriae ’ and has 
made no appreciable advance in any 
other field, although the weaknes-: of 
Turkey and the anarchy and disintegra- 
tion of Poland are far more manifest than 
ever. She has also squandered much 
blood, treasure and energy in a sense- 
less war against Frederick ot Prussia, 
to gratify the personal whims and hatreds 
of an even more than usually dissolute 
empress, the last of the true Romanovs. 
And now by 1762 she has faced right 
round again, has discovered a new and 
more fruitful line ot policy, and has 
formed a Russian-Prussian entente which, 
with some interruptions and some refriger- 
ations, may be said to last for a century 
and a quarter, from 1762 to 1890. 

Internally Russian conditions detcrio- 



I THE TSAREVICH ALEXIS 
This engraving after D.nsjhnger’s paint- 
ing shows Alexis Petrovich, eldest son 
of Peter the Great. His death was 
encompassed by his father, who judged 
him unsuitable for the throne. 

Ffom Bfuckner, dur Grosze' 
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rate in grievous wise. We have a more 
complete enslavement of the peasantry, 
a more complete emancipation of the 
gentry. The degradation of the labourers 
had been the result of an agreement 
between crown and gentry, whereby serf 
labour was to provide 
Deterioration the land owners with the 
in the Empire means of ensuring efficient 
military service. Peter the 
Great, while strengthening the grip of 
the land o^vners over the peasantry, had 
compelled both classes to work, em- 
ploj'ers and employed. ' I will have no 
idlers on my ship.' But alter his death the 
employers gradually get quit of their obli- 
gations, while the employed are ever more 
hopelessly loaded with obligations and 
became ever more thoroughly enslaved. 

Another fresh development ot interest 
in this post-Petrine age — this golden age 
of corruption, of intrigue and of palace 
revolution — is the power of the new 
standing army, so largely the creation of 
Peter himself. Especially important is 
the power of the new Russian Praetorian 
guards, the ‘ Gvardiya ’ regiments, now 
composed entirely of young nobles and 
gentry, who made and unmade sovereigns 
and favourites and aimy leaders. ‘ While 
the bureaucracy . . . Peter . . . created 
to be the servant of the country made 
the country its servant, the army . . . 
he created to be at the disposal of the 
throne had the throne at its disposal.’ 
It is the apposite epigram of a 
Stem critic of tsarist Russia. 

This age of palace plots 
and of feminism presents an 
astonishing mixture of Byzan- 
tine absolutism and Western 
enlightenment. All political 
and social life centre in the 
court. The court itself, like 
the counliy, is controlled 
by the favourites of the 
sovereigns and by the favour- 
ites of those favourites. Court, 
sovereigns and favourites alike 
are largely at the mercy of the 
aristocrats of the army. One 
favourite follows another and 
one intrigue follows another. 

Delation is everywhere. Ar- 
bitrary favour and disfavour 


succeed like day and night. Insecurity 
and instability pervade the whole of 
Russian political life. 

And one of the chief roots of this as- 
tonishing uncertainty and irresponsibility 
is the ‘ regiment of women,’ for they are 
weak women of little worth, these tsaritsas, 
until we have a German-Russian ‘ Semi- 
ramis ’ in Catherine II. As these sover- 
eigns, theoretically absolute, are pro- 
foundly unfit to wield supreme power, that 
power in part falls away to others, in part 
evaporates altogether, for the time. 

We can only wonder that the autocracy 
successfully passed through all this weak- 
ness and degradation without being (as it 
were) taken into custody, compelled to 
listen to voices without, obliged to submit 
to some kind of limitation, even to some 
shape of a constitution. In 1730 (on the 
death of Peter II and the accession of the 
duchess of Coiirland as the empress Anne) 
this nearly befell. The Russian tsardom 
was within an ace of becoming a limited 
monarchy, under aristocratic control. Vet 
it escaped from this danger and held on its 
nay, full of its new vice and indolence, 
but with all the Petrine absolutism. It 
was not j’ct to appro.ximate to British 
and Polish and \'enetian models. 

And here again, in the mid-eighteenth 
century, as so often in her earlier and later 
history, Russia astonishes us by her 
vitality. She who had survived the Time 
of Troubles, and had emerged from the 



ENGUSH RELIC OF PETER THE GREAT 
Sayes Court, on John Evelyn's estate at Deptford, was rented 
by Peter the Great dunng his visit to England in 1698 The 
tsar, eager to learn British shipbuilding methods, served a 
three months’ apprenticeship m a Deptford dockyard Wren 
estimated that he did ^350 of damage to Evelyn’s property. 

Photo, IVin. A. FteU 
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EMPRESS ELIZABETH 1 
This engraving by Tschemeson shows Elizabeth, 
daughter of Peter the Great, who became 
empress of Russia in 1741 Throughout the 
Seven Years’ \\ ar she consistently opposed 
Tredenck the Great, and her death in 1762 
saved his failing fortunes 
After the paiuting by L Toeqtte 

Tatar servitude of ages — she whom the 
frenzied t3Tanny of Ivan I\' could not 
disintegrate — she is not killed nor broken, 
but only retarded and misled, by the 
wretched incompetents and wastrels w'ho 
follow Peter and precede Catherine. The 
masses of her people, her peasant people, 
degraded as they are by state law and 
land-lord theory and economic circum- 
stance, refuse to despair of the republic, 
and of themselves. From those masses 
aie recruited the brave and stubborn 
troops whose exploits ring through the 
world of the next age. the age of Catherine 
and Suvarov, of the French Revolution, 
of Napoleon and of Alexander. Mere 
hopeless servitude the Russian peasants 
refuse to accept. We are yours (they say 
to the land lord, in a famous proverb) 
but the land is ours. 

The tsardom itself, under a sovereign of 
wisdom and of genius (licentious foreign 
woman as she was to a hostile eye), renews 
its youth in the latter days of the centuiy 
(1762-1796) and leads a Russian nation 
on towards the political honzons of Peter 
Veliki, towards the dreams, beyond the 
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hopes, of Ivan Veliki. Catherine II dies 
empiess in deed of All the Russias — all 
but the Red Russia of Galicia. Polish 
dominion, the terror of ages, has dis- 
appeared. The very state of Poland has 
been blotted out. The Russia of Moscow 
has leunited well-nigh all the race. And 
she has windows on all her seas. She 
has reached the borders ot Prussia on the 
Baltic. She has a great Euxine coast. 
And the shadow of Russia lies heavily 
over Stamboul. Men are talking again of 
a revived Orthodox Empire on the Bos- 
porus, under Russian tsars. 

The renewed strength and success of 
Russia, m the Catherine age, largely 
lested on a new and wiser direction of 
policy. It was in great 
measure the central Euro- Russian Revival 
pean alliances and friend- under Catherine 
ships of the tsardom — 
the Prussian and Austrian ententes — 
which enabled this Russian - German 
tsaritsa to reap such impressive advan- 
tages, to triumph over internal dangers 
and hostile conditions, to aggrandise her 
realm so strikingly, to become for Russia 
‘ La Grande Conquerante.’ 

The death of the empress Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Peter the Great, the anti- 
Prussian, the enemy of Frederick, not only 
saved that great captain in the lowest 
depths of his fortune, decisively and finally 
altered the course of the Seven Years’ War, 
and resettled the balance of European 
power It also opened the way to a pro- 
German policy and to pro-German ten- 
dencies in Russia. More narrowly, it 
opened, as we have seen, a Russian-Prus- 
sian friendship of four generations and 
of almost incalculable import. Princess 
Sophia of Anhalt-Zerbst had been chosen 
in 1744 by Frederick of Prussia to be 
the wife of the Russian heir-presumptive, 
the half-German Peter III. She had 
long since entered the Greek Church 
— ^whose overwhelming claims, she teUs 
us, she early recognized. And as Grand 
Duchess Catherine, and as empress, she 
identified herself with Russian nationalism 
and the Old Russian party to a remarkable 
degree. With almost infallible instinct 
she remained true to that allegiance 
throughout her reign. The most patriotic 
Russians J.orgot to grumble at her origin. 
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She became the ‘ mother of the land ’ to 
her subjects. 

Yet it was true, from the beginning 
to the end, that in her the German 
race, Germanism, had a relative and 
a friend on the throne of the great 
Slav power. She was infinitely more dis- 
creet than her husband, with his toasts 
and apostrophes to his adored Frederick 
(‘ My brother, we will conquer the world 
together ’). She had not that kind of 
idolatrous weakness. No one could accuse 
her of neglecting, even of postponing, 
Russian interests. But she was instinct- 
ively drawn not to distrust and oppose 
the German courts and the German 
influences, but to understand them and 
co-operate with them. And so we find her 
in constant and close relations with Vienna 
and Berlin. In her offensives against the 
Poles she works essentially both with 
Prussian and Austrian statesmanship. In 
her offensives against the 
Turks the close sympathy 
between the two imperial 
cabinets is always important. 

Her meetings and conferences 
and journeys with Joseph II 
(as in 1787, in New Southern 
Russia) were moie than pic- 
turesque — they were of leal 
political meaning. 

At the same time, between 
1779 and 1789, Russian policy 
becomes for a while more 
friendly to France, less friendly 
to Britain. It joins with 
France, Sweden, Denmark, 

Portugal, Austria and Prussia 
to proclaim the rights of 
neutrals in the American 
War against the claims of 
British naval policy. With 
the armed neutrality of 1780, 
after centuries of good rela- 
tions and some periods of close 
fiiendship, begins an Anglo- 
Russian alienation, which be- 
comes permanent and effective 
in the days of Nicolas I and 
of Palmerston. It was signifi- 
cant that by 1792, in Cath- 
erine’s last days, the younger 
Pitt had been brought to 
adopt quite an anti-Russian 


attitude, and already to lay down the 
main principles of British suspicion and 
opposition to the tsardom in the Eastern 
Question and in world politics. British 
public opinion would not as yet support 
its government in such an attitude of 
Russophobia. But the time was coming. 

Far more than ever under Catherine II 
that Eastern question begins to assume 
its later form, so familiar to the nineteenth 
century, in which Russia dominates the 
whole political and social situation in the 
Levant of Turkey and of Persia. 

The peace of Kuchuk Kainarji, the 
peace of 1774, opened and proclaimed 
the new state of affairs quite definitely. 
It established in Russian possession the 
all-important light of intervention and 
intercession on behalf of the Ortho- 
dox Christian subjects of the Ottoman 
sultan in the Daniibian principalities, or 
Rumania. That right would soon be 



CATHERINE THE GREAT 

Catherine II (1729-1796) became empress of Russia upon the 
murder of her husband, Polcr HI. in 1762, and under her capable 
rule the power and dominion of Russia became greatly 
strengthened She introduced many beneficent reforms This 
engraving of her is after Schebanofl's original painting 
EnerMing by Janus Walker 
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VIEW OF KERTCH IN THE TIME OF CATHERINE THE GREAT 
Kertch, on the Strait of Kertch, between the Sea of Azov and the Black Sea was founded as the 
Greek colony of Panticapaeum in the sixth century b.c. Romans, Tatars, Genoese and Turks owned 
it successively, and in 1774 it was ceded to Russia by the Treaty of Kuchuk Kainarji. Its appear- 
ance at this time is shown in the engraving above by Nicolai Sablin ; under Catherine it was developed 
as a centre of Russian naval activity, was strongly fortified, and became a depot for coastal trade. 

From UrGckttcr^ * K^harina die Ziifcite ' 

extended to include all adherents of the For the first time since the death of 
Greek Church under Turkish rule, while Peter reappears Russian expansion in the 
retaining a special application to Moldavia Caucasian lands, and towards Persia — 
and Wallachia, Until the Crimean War Russian pressure upon Persia itself. The 
it lay at the very root of the position. Russian protectorate extends beyond the 
Equally did the new importance of great range, and settles over Georgia. The 
Russia on the Black Sea — her Euxine navy sunny south of Caucasus (as of the Crimean 
and naval establishments, her new southern chain) is passing under Russian influence, 
commerce and harbours, her Sevastopol The venerable and fascinating Christianity 
and Odessa — emerge under Catherine. of the Tiflis country, so long encircled by 



EXCHANGE OF COURTESIES BETWEEN RIVAL POWERS IN THE LEVANT 
Catherine the Great's stately reception of the Tundsh embassy after her coronation is commemorated 
in this engraving after the court painter Jean de Belly. Pier firm policy in regard to the Ottoman empire 
was consistently directed to the advancement of Russian interests, and by the Treaty of Kuchuk 
Kainarji she determined Russia's commanding position in the Levant and established the right of 
Russian intervention on behalf of all Orthodox Christians under Turkish rule. 

From BrGckneff * Kalhariva die Zweite ' 
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unbelievers and threatened by a whole 
world of enemies, is finding a powerful 
helper at last. 

And Russia is now stretching even 
beyond Tiflis. At the end of her reign 
• Catherine commissions Valerian Zubov 
to conquer Persia. Georgia cannot be 
considered safe until Persians and Turks 
have been defeated. 

The internal policy of Catherine, the 
constitutional, social and economic history 
of the reign, are also very noteworthy. 

The Legislative Commission of 1766 , pro- 
ducing by the way some truly remarkable 
suggestions of (or towards) serf emancipa- 
tion, failed to accomplish its full official 
task, a new codification of the laws of 
Russia. Yet it was an extraordinary 
enterprise and a most gjiggestive national 
gathering, representing all Russian races 
and regions and attempting to offer a sort HUSBAND OF CATHERINE THE GREAT 
of philosophic-legal justification of the a portrait by Croolh shows Peter III, who sue- 
Russian autocracy. ceeded the Empress Elizabeth in January, 1762. 

Its work had been preceded by the T'^ter was unpopular with his subjects and fell 
Church legislation of 1764 , one of the most '762- 

remarkable measures of the empress and Ensrmm^by AmonyWaiker 



There is a remarkable juxtaposition of primitive with highly developed architecture in the Moscow 
of Catherine’s day, as shown in a contemporary engraving by Ducfeldt. In the left foreground are a 
drinking booth and a police station — mere log cabins appropriate to a pioneer’s forest. Yet opposite 
tliese, and higher up the spacious if roughly paved roadway, are stately mansions with Palladian 
facades, that would be an ornament to any modern capital, and ornate cupolas and spires. 

FfO)a BrUekner, ' Ketharina die Zweiti ' 

• 
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er statesmen. Where Peter III had 
liled — ^the detested and unlucky husband, 
nwise and unskilful, but not without 
irge and just ideas and ambitions — on 
his very field the tactful, brilliEint, popu- 
ir and ever fortunate wife, wth remark- 
ble ease and celerity, won another of 
ler spectacular successes. She was aided 
)y the immense growth of laicism and 
ntellectudl liberalism, the immense de- 
line in religious fervour, in the educated 
vorld of the eighteenth century. What 
^eter the Great had desired, she did — and 
‘ffected without revolution or serious dis- 
urbance. Through the work of her 
Mixed Commission ‘ — lay and clerical — 
in these matters ecclesiastical, she suc- 
•eeded in reasserting the state rights 
ipon the Church lands and the Church 
peasantry. And all without a Pilgrimage 
Df Grace. 

Not to be forgotten (among other adinin- 
strative measures of the reign) are the 
[leshand permanent division of European 
Russia into the famous Fifty Governments, 
the complete practical absorption of Little 
Russia, the creation and organization oi 
the New South Russia in freshly won 
territories north of the Euxine, the sweep- 
ing changes m the status and even in the 


geography of the Cossack world. And 
from this as well as from other points of 
view the colonising measures of the 
Catherine age are as interesting as any. 
On one side they recall methods and 
measures of ancient Roman policy. On 
another side, by their frequent use of Ger- 
man immigration, and that on a great 
scale (to teach and elevate the native 
Russian peasantry, and to give a new 
start to ambitious developments of 
civilization in the vast empty spaces of 
the south and south-east), they have a 
peculiar and temporary modem Russian 
character — suitable only to the tsardom 
of the eighteenth century. 

As a literary and scholarly epoch, as an 
Augustan Age, the reign of Catherine 
marked a new ppriod in 
Russian history. How- Literature of 
ever artificial and un-Rus- Catherine’s Age 
Sian we may now think 
much of the literature of her time, at the 
moment it seemed to make a more brilliant 
show, as literature, than the country had 
yet seen m the modern centuries. Much ot 
its best performance, though by native 
Russians, was in French. For admiration, 
imitation, idolatry of French writers, genius 
and culture were notes of Catherine’s 
court and Catherine’s age. 
Yet theie were the begin- 
nings of a thoroughly 
national drama — ^genuine 
Russian comedy begins 
to thrive alongside ot 
Gallicisms. 

In other important 
fields, as in the poetry 
of nature and of patriotic 
triumph, there is genuine 
and vigorous native pro- 
duction. Derjavin proves 
something. And, once 
more, in learning (though 
here again immense use 
was made of foreign energy 
and talent) Russia under 
Catherine made really 
astonishing efforts to 
wipe out the reproaches 
of barbarism and ignor- 
ance. Is not the work of 
Pallas the German, by it- 
self. good evidence of this ? 



BARBARISM SUCH AS CATHERINE STROVE AGAINST 
In 176S Catherine appointed Peter Simon Pallas (1741-1811), a 
German scientist, to a professorship in the Irapcnal Academy of 
Science, St Petersburg, and later sent him on an extended journey 
through the empire . afterwards he settled m the Crimea His 
published narratives were illustrated with coloured plates drawn, 
like this one, on the spot bv G. Geissler, who accompanied him. 

* 
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THE GERMANY 

OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

An Awakening of Literature Art and National Consciousness 
after the Depression that followed the Thirty Years’ War 

By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON 

Author of The German Empire, 1867-1914. German Life in Town and Country, etc. 


T he opening of the eighteenth century 
found Germany still under the 
receding shadow of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Many years had 
passed since the restoration of peace, but 
the devastating ellects af the struggle, in 
which a large part of western Europe had 
been engaged, with Germany as its cockpit, 
were visible in many directions. Whether 
in surveying the succeeding century one 
considers the course of social and political 
development, the intellectual movements 
or the state of religion and morals, it 
must be taken as the starting point. 

The new century was destined to be far 
more than one of mere recovery ; it was to 
be a century of real upbuilding, of con- 
struction and creation. Yet how un- 
favourable at first were the conditions, and 
how little hopeful seemed the prospect ! 
The war had left the Holy Roman Empire 
of the German nation more demoralised 
and impotent than before, and had 
confirmed for over a century and a half 
the ascendancy of France. Germany was 
still only a geographical, or more truly 
a political, expression, a heterogeneous 
structure made up of some three hundred 
sovereignties of all sorts and sizes — a 
kingdom, electorates, duchies, principali- 
ties ecclesiastical and secular, and a great 
host of free cities. 

The ties which united the federated 
territories and tribes were of the frailest, 
for a common sentiment of attachment 
either to the Empire or to each other was 
wanting. The North German regarded 
the Empire as connoting only the south 
and the south-west, and though the 
inhabitants of the imperial cities spoke 
of themselves as Germans, the people 
generally preferred to be known and 
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addressed as Prussians, Bavarians, Saxons, 
Swabians and the rest. 

It is a common reproach against most 
of the German rulers of that time and of 
much of the succeeding century that they 
had so little sympathy with the national 
idea. Yet it was natural, for their attitude 
was determined by one of the most 
elementary of human instincts — that of 
self-preservation. Had a national state 
been created, the majority of them would 
have been swept away ; to have wished 
and worked for it would 
have been plotting for Opposition to 
their own extinction ; its the national idea 
absence was at once the 
explanation and the justification of their 
existence. The expansion and power of 
the larger German states in particular 
were proportional to the degree of their 
independence of the Empire. How, then, 
could it be expected that princes who, 
with all their fantastic pretensions, did 
nevertheless exercise real rule within the 
limits of their jurisdiction should sacri- 
fice themselves and their prerogatives 
upon an altar raised to the unknown 
god of nationality ? 

Mention has been made of the tribal 
divisions. The orders within the various 
territories — the papal hierarchy, the nobles 
and the burghers and peasantry — were 
similarly alienated from each other, and 
social life presented a spectacle of privilege 
and arrogance on the one hand and 
impotence and humiliation on the other. 
The sons of the nobility were educated at 
special academies reserved for their sole 
use. So far did class vanity and exclusive- 
ness go that the aristocracy of Saxony 
protested to the ecclesiastical authorities 
that it was against its dignity that 
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‘ children of gentle birth should be 
baptised with the same water used for 
common children.’ More than a century 
was to pass before the German nobility 
ceased to occupy a privileged position in 
society and the state, and was required, 
in relation to public office and service, 
whether military, administrative or diplo- 
matic, to adjust itself to the conditions 
regarding educational and other quali- 
fications which applied to the commonalty. 

The war had certainly not advanced the 
political liberties of the German people. 
War is apt to prove a fruitful source of 
reaction, and thirty years of strife had 
left the rulers possessed of more rather 
than less power. The system ot govern- 
ment which prevailed in most of the states 
was an undisguised autocracy, seldom of a 
benevolent kind. The arbitrary word of 
the ‘ Landesherr ’ was law ; representative 
chambers did not exist, and where the 
ruler called councillors to his side they 
were expected to be the echoes of his voice 
and the instruments of his will. German 
rulers were still able to sell their subjects 
into the armies of foreign princes. Even 
far in the century Fiederick the Great 
(1712-86), when arbitrating in a domestic 


dispute in which the duke of Gotha was 
concerned, stipulated that his fee should 
be two hundred picked soldiers of the 
Weimar Guard. 

The life and manners of the time were 
in general harsh and rude, and the w'ar 
had left behind a spirit of lawlessness 
amongst people who had so long been 
familiarised with violence and bloodshed. 
Nevertheless, there appears to have been 
less hard drinking amongst the men than 
of old. A Saxon cookery book published 
early in the century attested with satis- 
faction the fact that the Germans were 
already beginning to be ashamed of 
drinking to excess, so that at marriages 
and parties it was becoming usual that 
' everyone can help himself to much or 
little wine, just as he pleases,' and the 
writer went on to recommend yet greater 
abstinence and the use of tea and coffee in 
‘ gallant companies.' For these innocuou', 
drinks, with cocoa and chocolate, had 
already been introduced from France, and 
the collee house, borrowed from England, 
was making its appearance as an alternative 
to the beer room. Later came the open- 
air coffee garden, which enjoyed popularity 
down to our own day. 



FRENCH GALANTERIE THAT VITALLY INFLUENCED CONTEMPORARY GERMANY 


The largely artificial refinement that was the particular glory of the court of Le Roi Soleil captivated 
the imagination of German princelings, and polite society in Germany was infected by an enthusiasm 
lor everything French. The ‘ galantcrie ’ which is so charmingly illustrated in such pictures as 
this Halt in the Chase, by Antoine Watteau (1684-1721), was aped on the other side of the Rhine, 
and fashionable society in Germany assumed a superficial French polish. 

WaUacc CoUeehon 
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It would appear that the ladies were the 
first to fall victims to the tea and coffee 
drinking habit. From liking their coffee 
at home, first at breakfast and then again 
in the afternoon, they took to forming 
amongst themselves ' Kaheekranzchen,’ 
or coffee parties, in which domestic 
chatter and social gossip were freely 
indulged in. While coffee has been a 
national beverage of Germany ever since, 
tea cannot be said to have really captured 
German taste until quite modern times. 

Tile culture of polite society in the early 
years of the century was altogether French, 
for great as had been the harm done to 
Germany by Louis XIV 
Parisisn veneer (1643-1715) there were 
of polite society sycophants at all the 
courts who fawned at a 
distance upon the Grand Monarque and 
preened themselves with a superficial 
Parisian polish which they took to be 
refinement. These circles in general 
looked to the same direction for guidance 
as to how they should think and speak, 
and what they should do and wear. Social 
customs, manners, etiquette, standards of 
taste and conduct — the entire code of 
social life and relations was French. 
French, or a medley of German and French, 
was the medium of polite intercourse both 
in conversation and correspondence. The 
lady who became the wife of Johann 
Christoph Gottsched (1700-66), the famous 
reformer of the German theatre, was 
warned by her tutor that ‘ nothing was 
commoner than German letters.’ 

Amongst the noble and well-born a 
debased form of the diivalry of the 
troubadour days, again borrowed from 
F'rance, was cultivated. It was called 
‘ galanterie,’ and nominally meant homage 
to the fair sex ; but it was superficial and 
unreal, and beginning in looseness of 
thought it developed into looseness of 
conduct and morals. The ‘ galant ’ man 
had his counterpart in the ‘ galante ’ 
woman, who often surpassed him in 
freedom, frivolity and e.vcess. Manners 
were in a very fluid state when rules of 
taste had to be taught like the game of 
piquet or the latest waltz ; there were 
formal manuals that explained the whole 
art of gallantry, and how compliments 
should and should not be paid. Like all 
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amusements the theatre was also French, 
in that it gave its patrons French plays or 
German plays in French form 

The burgher or middle class of the 
towns, which before the war had attained 
a position of influence and comparative 
affluence, was left by it impoverished, 
while the military and official classes had 
been strengthened. The most fortunate 
of towns retained but a fraction of their 
old prosperity, and many had become 
little more than monuments of desolation. 
In the open country the peasantry, subject 
to arbitrary oppression by the great landed 
proprietors, had fallen more and more into 
a condition of dependence which was not 
far removed from serfdom. 

Both commerce and agriculture had 
since made partial recovery, though the 
prevalent mercantilistic policy pursued by 
the rulers, with its monopolies and 
privileges, oppressive import and export 
tariffs and trade prohibitions, had checked 
the rate of progress. Moreover, the 
restrictions of an obsolete guild 
system and the local regula- Industrial 
tions in restraint of trade and depression 
industry in the large towns 
further discouraged enterprise. _ In the 
woollen manufacture particularly 'Gennany 
had been left behind by England and 
Holland, and the prohibition of the export 
of wool from the former country added to 
the difficulties of that industry. Only in a 
few special industries did Germany main- 
tain her ground ; such were metal working 
and the manufacture of linen, the latter 
thriving in Westphalia and Silesia. 

Again, tne war had held back- the 
intellectual life of the country, and a 'time 
of literary sterility followed. Science and 
learning continued under the narrowing 
influence of theology and the Church. The 
profession of letters took its cue from 
France and Italy, and popular literature 
had practically disappeared. On the other 
hand, it was under the influence of the war 
that the German religious lyric reached its 
highest level in the writings of Martin 
Rinckart (1586-1649), Paul Gerhardt 
(1607-76) and others. 

The religious life of the people in 
general was at a low ebb. Although the 
wars of the two preceding centuries had 
been fought, in the main, over confessional 
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FOUNDER OF PIETISM 


Although Pietism was not to prove so enduring 
as Methodism, Philipp Jakob Spener occupies a 
place in the history of Germany comparable to 
that of John Weslcv in England This engraving 
from B. Kihan’s portrait is bv J A Wagner. 

From Sc dliis, * Foitmtiurk,' UnteKmann .f G. 

issues, they had not given peace to the 
rival churches, and the theological schools 
still contended with the old lervour over 
new dogmas and differences. The war 
had created hard natures, and life was 
poor in grace, suavity and love. And yet 
one of the most powerful influences of the 
period, softening the popular temper, wtis 
the religious revival which took the form 
of Pietism. This movement originated in 
North Germany late in the seventeenth 
century, attained its meridian in the 
middle of the following century, and 
exercised upon the thought and life of 
large sections of the population an influence 
similar in kind and depth to that which 
flowed from the contemporary Methodist 
and earlier Puritan movements in England. 

The actual founder of Pietism was the 
Alsatian doctor of theology, Philipp 
Jakob Spener (1635-1705), who may have 
been influenced by the writings of the 
Silesian mystic, Jakob Bdhme (1575- 
1624 : sec page 3622). While a clergy- 
man at Frankfort-on-Main Spener held, 
first at his house, and later in church, 
meetings for edification known as ' collegia 
pietatis,' whence the name of his followers. 


Pietism laid emphasis upon the personal 
relation of the believer to his God ; it 
subordinated dogma to experience and 
practice, and gave to ritual and the 
mechanism of Church life a secondary 
place. It was like English Puritanism 
in that it did not connote any specific 
body of reformed doctrine, except that 
it represented a definitely ‘ evangelical ’ 
or ‘ Gospel ’ conception of the Christian 
faith. It endeavoured to conciliate con- 
fessional differences and to unite the 
warring religious schools and parties, to 
exchange symbols for realities, to restore 
the spirit of primitive Christianity, and 
to convert a languishing faith into a 
dominating rule of life. So far did the 
evangelical ardour of the Pietists go that 
as early as 1694 they established a 
mission to the heathen. 

Like John Wesley, Spener was to the 
last opposed to sectarianism. Not only 
did he stand out manfully against the 
bigots who sought to eject him from the 
Church, but he vigoiously condemned 
secession and eventually came to an open 
rupture with his followers over that very 
question. While, however, in the early 
days the Pietists continued 
in communion with their Influence 
fellow churchfolk, in the end of Pietism 
they came more and more to 
stand apart, being driven into isolation 
by the force of their strict spiritual 
discipline, to the hard sacerdotalist a 
stumbling block, and to the worldling 
foolishness. They even came, like the 
Quakers, to cultivate forms of language, 
intercourse and dress peculiar to them- 
selves. The more, however, the Pietists 
segregated themselves, withdrew from the 
state church and set up their own conven- 
ticles, the greater became the antagonism 
which the movement excited amongst 
the orthodox of all classes. 

After the death of Spener, August 
Hermann Francke (1663-1727), who had 
come under his influence, became' the 
head of the movement. As professor of 
theology at Halle, Francke was successful 
in popularising its principles in the uni- 
versities and other learned circles. Later 
in the century Count N. von Zinzendorf 
(1700-60), an ardent disciple who founded 
the Hermhut Society, the nucleus of 
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which consisted of Moravian Brethren 
driven by persecution from Austria, won 
for Pietism the support of reigning princes 
and aristocratic families, so that the 
Reformed Church was compelled at last 
to open its doors to the hitherto dis- 
approved movement. At not a few 
courts and great seigneurial houses worldli- 
ness, in the form of hunting, gaming, 
dancing and ' galanterie,’ was combined 
quite successfully with a large amount 
of piety and the strict observance of 
religious duties. 

Spener’s influence had been to the last 
moderating, but when it weakened the 
movement passed under the control of 
extremists, with the result of developing 
extravagances which recalled the same 
expressions of Puritanism. Not only were 
theatre-going, dancing and the wearing of 
any but the simplest attire banned as 
wicked, but pleasures in general, even 
joking and laughing, were prohibited as 
unseemly. Yet in spite of all the exaggera- 
tion s which the movement developed in 
course of time, Pietism continued a strong 
and moving force in the religious life of 
Germany for the better part of a century, 
and even to-day traces of it linger in the 
remoter centres of its greatest influence. 

The eighteenth century was in Ger- 
many emphatically a century of intellec- 
tual movement, of alternate advance and 
reaction, at times of rebel- 
intellectual lion, and literature reflected 
developments its changing moods as in a 
mirror. A natural reaction 
against the restraints which had long 
narrowed the people’s thought and ob- 
scured its outlook proved the precursor 
of the remarkable movement which goes 
by the name of the ‘ Aufklarung ’ or 
lUumination. The seeds of that far- 
spreading movement were sown by the 
rationalistic school of philosophers which 
sprang up in western Europe in the later 
part of the preceding century, and they 
found in Germany a fertile soil. While 
the churches and confessions had been 
disputing and fighting, science had ad- 
vanced with quiet but sure steps, and 
the study and the laboratory had come 
to look down with a certain pitying 
condescension upon scholastic theology. 
Some of the keenest intellects of the 


day were concentrated upon the eternal 
objects of human research — the mystery 
of the universe, its whence, whither and 
wherefore, the mind and destiny of man, 
and the idea of God. 

Even in theology a new school of 
thinkers had arisen which looked with 
suspicion upon certain dogmas hitherto 
accepted as axiomatic. 

These men were intensely Awakening of 
critical rather than nega- the critical spirit 
lively sceptical. They 
did not pretend to abolish the super- 
natural, but it received from them less 
emphasis than from the orthodox, and as 
far as possible they tried to explain it 
naturally ; they nould not accept the 
view that theology was a self-contained 
science or that revealed religion was its 
last and truest word ; holding rather 
that ‘ natural ’ religion made faith easier 
to thinking minds. Their conception of 
God was more that of the deist than 
the theist, and they rejected the idea 
of a personal Providence interfering in 
every detail of the life of the universe and 
mankind. In general, spurning the for- 
bidding orthodoxy of the Pietists, they 
viewed religion from the standpoint of 
utility and the happiness which it was 
able to confer upon its professors. 

The critical spirit that was now abroad 
called into e.xistcncc reformed universi- 
ties like those of Halle (1694) and at a 
later date Gottingen (1737) and Erlangen 
(1743). The creation of the Halle uni- 
versity was specially significant, since it 
was the first German university to recog- 
nize the principle of freedom of opinion 
and of teaching, a principle admitted 
into the first Prussian constitution only 
a century and a half later. This uni- 
versity was deliberately founded on free- 
thought lines as a counterpart to the 
narrowly orthodo.x universities of Witten- 
berg and Leipzig, and its reputation 
amongst the orthodox of that day may 
be concluded from the current saying that 
a student was sure to leave Halle as 
either a Pietist or an atheist. 

The leader of the rationalistic movement 
at Halle was the philosopher Christian 
Wolff (1679-1754), disciple of Gottfried 
Wilhelm Leibniz (1646-1716). He frankly 
taught a natural theology, and though 
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A RATIONALIST PHILOSOPHER 
Christian \^olff ( 1670-17 f4) porti ued m this 
iiigravmgliv J M Beimgcroth w as the leader of 
the ratiomlistic movement at Halle The tim 
orsitj there was founded dcliberateU to sanction 
freedom of thought and teiching 
i>e d} t PoHrdwtl BrueJnni \G 

like Biowning he believed in soul ’ and 
was ‘ t tiy sure of God, the ultra orthodox 
among his university colleagues and 
particulaily the Pietist Francko, succeeded 
m compasjing his downfall In 1723 
on the strength of a cabinet order he was 
liairied from his chair and from the town 
and threatened with the hangmans rope 
it he failed to quit Prussian territory 
within forty eight horns Seventeen years 
later, on coming to the thione Frederick II 
(the Great), who had already translated 
one of Wolff s books into French, recalled 
him to Halle with honours, while the 
elector of Bavaria raised him to the 
nobilitj In the meantime other uni 
versities had imbibed the same convul- 
sive spurt giving greater piommence to 
modem philosophv and science and 
1 1 couraging free inquiry and research 
Academics and scientific societies were 
ilso formed and scientific treatises and 
magazines became common 

Nevertheless in its practical influence 
the Illumination has far less significance 
for the history of philosophy and theology 
than 101 that of culture Immanuel Kant 


THE GERMAMY OF THE 


(1724-1804), who may be said to have 
given its crown to the movement, formally 
defined the ‘ Aufklarung ’ as the advance 
of man beyond the state of voluntary 
immaturity — in other words, of a willing 
mtcllcctual dependence upon others He 
saw, however, that the popular spokesmen 
and propagandists of the movement weie 
too confident both in their beliefs and 
disbeliefs, and that, considered from the 
philosophical side the Illumination fai 
from representing finality in dogmas ol 
any kind, was only a stage on the long 
way to truth and certitude 

It seemed as though another spring 
time a second Renaissance, had come to 
the German people Classical antiquity 
its culture and achievements m the arts 
sciences and letters were now studied 
not simply for the sake of learning and 
as an intellectual discipline, but foi the 
sake of the light which they threw upon 



PROPHET OF THE ‘ILLUMINATION 
The great service of Immanuel Kant (17 4- 
1804) author of the Critique of Pure RcT^on 
w IS his endeavour to hnd a bond of union 
between realism and idealism This sketch by 
Hans Schnorr von Karolsfeld was made in 1789 

riQm KCi eckc Btlderailas ur Gfsehtekte Ifr IKit^chei 
Natwnallitteralur 
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modem problems. Further, by uniting 
the distant centuries with the present in 
an unbroken chain of development the 
researches of archaeology gavd to the his- 
tory of civilization a profoundcr meaning. 

Simultaneously with this 'new interest 
in the ancient world, there was a strong 
revolt against foreign influences. Germans 
asked themselves more and more why, 
if the French and Italians, the English 
and Dutch, could speak and write in their 
own languages, they should not do like- 
wise. As early as 1688. at the university 
of Leipzig, Christian Thomasius (1655- 
1728), who has been called the Luther 
who gave to Germany her second Refor- 
mation, lectured upon the theme, ‘ In 
what manner should the French be 
imitated in ordinary life and behaviour ? ‘ 
On that occasion he spoke in German, and 
earned the disapproval of some of his 
colleagues b}'' so doing. Half a century 
later, at Halle, the philosopher \\^olff 
boldly abandoned altogether the use 
of Latin in academic teaching and in his 
writings, and his example was at once 
widely followed. German now became 
the language of science side by side with 
Latin, soon to be superseded altogether 
as a written language. A distinctlj’ 
national cui-rent began to run in literature, 
particularly in poetry. 

The entire life of the nation, in all its 
departments, social and political, intellec- 
tual and economic, spiritual and material, 
received a strong stimulus at 
Work of the this time, insomuch that the 
Illuminists advance made in a few ycais 
was greater than that of 
decades aforetime. The most important 
side of the work of the Illuminists, h.ow- 
ever, was their enthusiastic effort to bring 
knowledge within reach of the masses ol 
the people, hitherto out of touch with 
literature. The Germans may be said to 
have become a reading people in the 
eighteenth century. Books in plenty had 
been read and written, but hitherto read- 
ing had been the pursuit of the professed 
scholar. Most of the literature which had 
hitherto entered the homes of the burgher 
and peasant classes had been of a religious 
and didactic character — biblcs, prayer- 
books, theological treatises, sermons and 
general works of edification As early 


as the fifteenth eentury, indeed, popular 
books, answering to the old English 
chap-books, containing in their scanty 
pages old folk fables and legends, and 
stories of romance and adventure, had been 
published ; but that type of literature 
had died out, and belles-lettres and fiction 
had been beyond the common people. 

In this work of extending popular 
knowledge England was able to give a 
helping hand. Early in the century the 
societies for the reforma- 
tion of manncis which English aid in 
had become common in popular education 
England were copied in 
Germany, and from the second decade 
there were many translations and imita- 
tions of English moral books and pub- 
lications of the serial kind. Weekly 
prints of a religious and didactic char- 
acter also came from England and 
found a ready welcome in Pietist house- 
holds. In the more educated circles the 
early Tatler, Spectator, Guardian and 
Examiner, immortalised by the names 
of Pope, ’Addison, Steele and Swift, 
implanted seeds in fertile German soil 
which quickly turned to leaf, flower and 
fruit. Admirers of these papers were par- 
ticularly numerous in the south and in 
those parts of the country in which 
English influence was specially strong, 
like Hanover and Hambuig 

The first German publication of the 
magazine class dates from the end of the 
seventeenth century, but from the second 
decade of the following century onward 
a constant stream of popular literature 
of this kind poured from the press of the 
capitals and the great centres of the 
publishing trade. Not only literary hacks 
of the Grub Street order, but famous 
scholars — poets, essayists and scientists — 
contributed to this literary output. 

Gottsched, already named, was an early 
pathfinder in this domain, and another 
was Christopher Friedrich Nicolai (1733- 
1811), a Berlin publisher and bookseller 
and a prolific writer. He did much to 
popularise English classical literature in 
Germany : he published in 1757-5S, in 
conjunction with Justus Moser (1720-24), a 
Library of Belles Lettres and Fine Arts ; 
and in 1765 he founded the Universal 
German Library (Allgcmeine Deutsche 
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Ribliothek), volumes of which continued tual curiosity and resources of their 
to appear for many years, until the sales patrons warranted. The second-hand 
flagged under the blighting influence of new book shop, before the front of which piles 
and more attractive literary wares. In of miscellaneous tomes were sold indis- 
1769 J. E. Bode, the famous astronomer criminately by measurement — so much or 
(1747-1826), published a popular Monthly so little for the ell — ^was a favourite 
Guide to the Knowledge of the Starry rendezvous of bookworms and poor 
Heavens ; and the modern popular curi- scholars. For the first time also books 
osity in psychical matters might have and other literature for the young were 
been anticipated by the Magazine for given a place upon the publishers’ lists. 
Experimental Psychology : a Reader for A new life was in flood in Germany, and 
the Learned and Unlearned, which had it made its own channels, coursing where 
the long innings of fifteen years. Philo- it would. One of its expressions was the 
sophy was offered to the people in a emphasis given in the literature of the 
massive three-volume work entitled second half of the century to contempla- 
Pliilosophy for the World, published from tion, feeling and sentiment. Again English 
1775 forward by Johann Jakob Engel influences were at work. Of the elegiac 
(1741-1802). One of the last of these and lyrical poems of contemporary English 
popular prints was the Berlin Monatsschrift writers the Night Thoughts of the Hert- 
(Monthly Magazine), to which Kant and fordshire cleric Edward Young (1684- 
the brothers Humboldt contributed ; it 1765), first published in 1730, the melan- 
appeared from 1783-1811. choly moralisings of Robert Blair, the 

It was a sure sign of an awakening Scottish pastor (1699-1746), contained in 
national consciousness that people began a volume bearing the inspiring title The 
to be sensitive to the Grave, and in particular the Elegy written 

Renewed interest in past, and to seek the in a Country Churchyard of Thomas Gray 

Ballads and folklore meaning of the past (1716-71), which appeared in 1751 and 

for the present. In was translated into nearly all European 

the middle of the century there was a languages, and into German by hall a 
revival of interest in the German songs dozen interpreters, were welcomed with a 
and legends of the Middle Ages. The degree of interest only to be understood 
English ballad literature of that time, as by the strength of the moods to which 
exemplified by Percy’s Reliques of Ancient they appealed. 

English Poetry (1765), and Maepherson’s The same period saw the appearance 
collections of old Highland poetry and in Germany of the novel in the modern 
ballads attributed to Ossian (1760-3), sense. Here, again, im- 
aroused great interest in Germany, and pulses had come from Beginnings, of 
led Herder, Gottfried August Burger across the North Sea. the German novel 
(1748-94), for more than half a century'- Some of the stories of 
the favourite poet of the masses, and still Daniel Defoe {1663—1731) were well 
greater men to be named later, to enter known. His Robinson Crusoe, published 
the same field. in London in 1719, appeared in several 

Another type of literature which became independent translations in Germany in 
very popular was that represented b)- the the tollowing year, and gave rise to 
fables and stories of Baron von Hagedorn many imitations. The novels of Samuel 
(1708-57), Christian Furchtegott Gellert Richardson (1689-1761), Henry Fielding 
(1715-69^, and Johann Gottfried Schnabel. (1707-54) and Tobias Smollett (1721-71) 
an author of whom little is known except circulated largely both in the originals 
that he wrote an ingenious work of and in translations. Richardson and 
imagination of the Robinson Crusoe type Fielding in particular were very popular, 
called The Island of Felscnburg. the latter becoming a classic in Germany 

From the Leipzig book fair, long a centre almost earlier than in his own country ; 
of light in the country, local booksellers Sir Charles Grandison and Tom Jones 
brought home twice a year as much were the heroes of countless drawing- 
literature as their means and the intellec- rooms, and ladies long sighed over the 
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stories of Clarissa Harlowe and Pamela. 
Gellert’s novel, Life of the Swedish 
Countess (Leben der schwedischen Grafin), 
which appeared in 1747, in imitation of 
Pamela, was much read. Later The Vicar 
of Wakefield of Oliver Goldsmith (1728— 
74) also won enthusiastic admiration. 

A host of nature and travel books of a 
descriptive kind likewise appeared from 
the middle of the century. Translations 
of The Seasons of James Thomson, the 
Scottish bard (1700-48), were eagerly 
devoured ; at a later date even the 
rural musings of George Crabbe (1754-1832) 
attracted attention in Germany. Thom- 
son’s popularity lasted to the end of the 
century. As late as 1789 we find Schiller 
writing to his Rudolstadt friends, ‘ Send 
me . . . Tomson, which is still with 

j'ou. I would like to read Tomson 
through ; he has attracted me.' 


The beauties and sublimities of natural 
scenery appealed now to others besides 
the painter and the poet. Ordinary Ger- 
man folk began to travel for pleasure as 
well as for business, and to find hitherto 
unsuspected charm in the Black Forest, 
Thuringia, the Harz Mountains and other 
beauty spots of their own land. Alto- 
gether there was far more outside life and 
amusement of every kind. Pictures of 
the time show groups of children reclining 
in shady bowers or rambling in lovely 
gardens, and fine ladies and gentlemen 
playing blindman’s buff (Blindekuhspiel) 
and battledore and shuttlecock (Feder- 
ballspiel) in field and woodland glade on 
summer days. Outdoor private theatricals 
were popular in court society; pastoral 
plays and Singspiele, or musical plays, 
were written by Goethe specially for the 
open-air stages which were constructed 



BLINDMAN’S BUFF IN A GERMAN GARDEN 
Daniel Chodowiecki (1726-1801), German painter and engraver, concentrated upon representing the 
actual life and manners ot his time much as Hogarth did in England. Many of his pictures, notably 
this Blindman's Buff, painted in 176S. thus have a double interest, exemplifying at once the pleasure 
now newly being taken l)y Germans in beauties of nature and alfresco amusements (see colourplate 
facing page 39S2), and also the extent to which French influence was affecting German life and art. 

State Museum, Berlin; photo, Brilckmann 
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BATTLEDORE AND SHUTTLECOCK 


In The Shuttlecock, painted in ijCto, as in Blindman’s Buff. 
Chodovviecki showb how Trench social amenities were spi ending 
among the upper classes in Germany Parasols to protect the 
complexion were m common use among the ladies in Pans 
jears before they became familiar in Germany or England 
Photo, Dmckmann 


for the purpose at the duke ot Weimar’s 
cummer residences. The stages and their 
scenery were of the simplest, clipped 
hedges seiving for the wings. At least one 
of these stages, long disused, exists to 
the present day. 

Rural life also began to have new 
attractions, and people revised their ideas 
of gardens, putting into them less art and 
more feeling, less symmetry and more 
soul, \\alham Kent (1684—1748), painter, 
architect and landscape gardener, and 
Lancelot Brown, known as ‘ Capability 
Blown ’ (1715—73), memorable for his 
garden designing at Kew, Blenheim and 
elsewhere, had popularised what was 
known as the wild, nature, or ' English ’ 
gulden, from which geometrical stiffness 


and precision were banished, 
and tree, shrub and plant, 
instead of being symmetric- 
ally ‘ arranged,’ were allowed 
to ‘ occur ’ The innovation 
pleased the prevailing taste ot 
the time in Germany, so that 
the English garden came to 
supplant the French and 
Italian gaidens, with their 
clipped box and yew bushes, 
straight paths, avenues ot 
polled trees resembling at a 
distance lines of soldiers 
standing at attention, and 
general formality. 

This widened interest in 
nature was also reflected in 
the art of the time. A school 
of painters arose who went 
back to nature for inspira- 
tion. They painted real 
German landscapes instead ot 
the bowers and flowers of the 
Elysian tields , real Gciman 
hills and mountains instead 
of speculative vistas of Par 
nassus and the mountains ot 
the moon ; and put into then 
canvases real German herds 
men and milkmaids, wearing 
coaise homespun, instead ol 
nymphs and dryads weariiu 
hooped petticoats or nothin., 
at all. 

The naturalism of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau (1712-7S1 
the supreme rebel of intellectual histoi> , 
found receptive minds in Germany at 
that time. His writings were everywheiL 
received with enthusiasm, and left an 
enduring mark upon German thought 
and literature ; men so far apart in 
intellectual bieis as Kant and Fichte on 
the one hand and Goethe and Schiller 
on the other acknowledged his influence 
upon them. 

Education was already a speciality ot 
German savants, and, while admiiing 
Rousseau, in practice they followed hues 
of their own. Before Rousseau published 
his Julie, ou la nouvelle H^lofse (1760), 
and his Emile (1762), German thinkeis 
were writing of natural religion, natural 
piety, and even natural education. They 
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held man to be ' naturally good and 
inclined to \irtue , all that was necessary 
to his happiness was to develop the 
instincts already implanted in his soul 
Midway in the centuiy new rules and 
methods of pedagogics based on ' natural 
principles were expounded and applied 
b}' Johann Georg Basedow (1723-90) 
and these were later carried further by 
Joachim Heinrich Campe (1746- 1S18), 
Christian Heinnch Salzmann (1744— ibii) 
and others Compulsion and punishment 
were discouraged, for the pursuit of know 
ledge was represented not as a penalty 
but a pleasure Basedow laid emphasis 
upon physical exercises out of doors — 
nding, dancing, running, swimming and 
sk iting according to the seasons — all 
with the object of hardening growing 
youth and driving away ill humouis 
to this end even hunger cuies weie a 
favourite device Great importance was 
attached to object teaching by means 
of pictures and nature wains Campe 
used to take his pupils into the field and 
forest, and then, having worked himself 
into the right mood, he bade them fall 
on their knees with him in prayer to 
th( Deity 

Whatevci mav have been the success of 
the Basedow Camjx, methods of cdi’ca 
tion, the lulers wcic in no mood to hand 
o\ ei to idealists the control of this domain 
The second half of the century gave a 
strong impulse to the state school system 



AN OBJECT LESSON IN MANNERS 
Johmn Georg Basedow (1723-90) published his 
L'cmcnfirwcrli. m 1774 setting forth in text 
ind pictures his system of primary education 
Lsscnl ilh It aimed at bringing children into 
contact with realities instead of mere words 

in Germany The so called gelehrte 
(learned) or classical schools, with Latin 
as the foundation continued, though with 
a more clastic curriculum and with less 
pedantry in the methods of teaching , 
greater attention was given to German 
and French was taught more systemati 
callv Now however, a new class of 
modern higher schools was created in the 
sjiecia! mtcicst of the sons of the burgher 
class whoso lutme caiecis might not call 
foi such quahhcations as a classical educa- 
tion was supposed to supply 

Irom this time also date most of the 
systems of popular or elementary schools 
( V olksschulen) which with 

modihcations were Uter to 
become such a leature ot the 
German educational svstem 
When the centuiy began these 
schools, like most of the uni 
versities, were still appendages 
of the Lhurch , before its close 
they had been largely trans- 
ferred to the more efficient 
but less tender hands of the 
state though the clergy con- 
tinued to take a large share 
both in supervision and m the 
work of teaching , while, fol- 
lowing the example set by 
We'mar as early as 1619, 
the principle of compulsory 
instruction (Schulpflicht) had 
been systematically introduced 



_ I ■ 1 

THh OLD NATIONAL THEATRE AT WEIMAR 


Gotthe supervised the building of this theatre at Weimar 11 
1 825 and It occupied a leading place m the history of German 
drama until 1907 when it was pulled down and replaced by 
the present theatre The monument that stands in front of it 
IS to Goethe and Schiller 
Photo ENA 
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into Prussia and other parts of the 
countiy Instiuction was confined to 
the three R s, supplemented by plenty 
of religion , though Latin was taught 
lor a time n the \ illage schools of 
Gotha as early as the seventeenth 
century 

The teachers m the town schools were 
in the mam narrow m outlook, ciude m 
manneis and socially disparaged, j'et 
they weie usually conscientious and de- 
voted to their thankless and ill paid 
calling There was a good deal of the 
dull master in them, and they exercised 
a severe discipline, yet already they did 
much to gam for education the respect 
which it has enjoyed in Germany evei 
since The lural schools, on the other 
hand, were less capably staffed, and m 
Prussia many of them were taught by 
tailors as a by -occupation, or by non- 
commissioned officers who had probably 
had no education themselves No great 
demands were made upon such teachers, 
however, for to the last Lrcdenck the 
Great insisted that countiy boys should 
not be taught too much, or they would 


migrate to the towns The common 
stipend of these part-time pedagogues was 
from £4 to £6 a yeai 

The universities 111 the meantime had 
further multiplied At the end of the 
se\enteenth century they had fallen some- 
what into disrepute, being regarded by 
the courtly scholars of the day as obsolete 
and archaic, insomuch that Leibniz and 
Lessing kept aloof from them , but by the 
end of the succeeding century they had 
fully retrieved their position and had 
become again the honoured patrons and 
custodians of intellectual life 

It would appear, however, that the 
manners and morals of academic youth 
still left much room for improvement 
Students continued to ‘ bummeln ’ (idle), 
dnnk, swagger and quarrel as of old, and 
town and gown frays were not rare The 
umversities had different degrees of moral 
excellence , the smaller ones were the 
most boisterous, and such centres of dis- 
quiet gave the greater offence because in 
towns the university gave the tone to the 
rc'-t >f the community The students 
of Jena were said to take the palm tor 



AN IMPROVISED CLASSROOM FOR A KINDERGARTEN 
Daniel ChodowiecKi’i mother kept a school for little children, and this sketch shows the simple 
arrangement that she deemed adequate for a class room This drawing was made in 1771 but 
already m 1763 legislation had been passed regulating the provision of schools and the course of 
instruction and giving directions for the examination and supervision of teachers In 1794 schools 
were made subject to the control of the state, without whose sanction none could be established 

From Chodojfiecht Danziger Retie 
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GOETHE : BRIGHTEST STAR IN GERMANY'S LITERARY FIRMAMENT 
Of those two portraits of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, that on the left was painted in 1773 when, 
with Gotz von Berlichmgen and The Sonows of Werther, the poet was launching and leading the 
Sturm und Drang movement in German literature Ferdinand Jagemann's portrait of him (right) 
was painted in 1806. the year before the publication of Faust, when the poet had passed from the 
Sturm und Drang to the tranquil classicism of his old age 
From Kenuecke, Ihlderatla^ uit Giscluhu dcr Di.ulscht)% \alionalhlUtal»r,’ and plio'o, Bruckmann 


diligence and application. The old ‘ Lands- 
mannschaften,’ which were associations 
of students from the same state, continued 
to flourish, but in the second half of the 
century the ‘ ordres ’ or ‘ coips ' came into 
existence. These corps were formed on the 
model of Freemasons’ lodges, with all 
sorts of names — Harmonists, Amicists, 
Constantists, Unitists, and the like. Later 
still came the ‘ Burschenschaften,’ ivhich 
followed distinctly patriotic and political 
purposes. Fencing was common amongst 
the students and serious duels occurred at 
times, but little attention was given to 
athletic exercises, the physical energies of 
the budding scholar of that and a much 
later time being as a 1 ule sulflcicnt only for 
indoor games like billiards and dancing. 

The full fruition of the Illumination came 
in the classical epoch of German literature, 
which took most dehnite shape after the 
middle of the century, and to which belong 
some of the immortals, two of the earlier 
among them being Friedrich Gottlieb 
Klopstock (1724-1803) and Gotthold Eph- 
raim Lessing (1729-81) ; to whom came 
later C. M. Wieland. 

These men, turning away from foreign 
influences and eschewing mere imitation. 


laid the foundations of a genuine national 
poetry. They differed greatly in tempera- 
ment and intellectual bias, Klopstock 
finding his inspiiation in religion — ^his 
poem Der Messias, marked by so elevated 
a spirit of leverence and piety, he regarded 
as the supiemo achievement of his life — 
and Lessing being influenced by generous 
humanitarian ideals and devotion to the 
beautiful m nature, ait and life, while 
Wieland 's strength lay m a healthy vivacity 
and realism. Nevertheless, all three were 
reformeis, each in Ins way, and all brought 
to the calling of letters profound moral 
earnestness and a pronounced national 
spirit. W leland also made the first German 
tianslations of Shakespeare, and did much 
to popularise in Germany the English 
school ot fiction represented by Fielding 
and Richardson. 

The reform movement in literature so 
begun was carried further by Johann 
Gottfried Herder (1744-1803), Friedrich 
Schiller (1759-1805) and above all by that 
amazing, many-sided genius Johann Wolf- 
gang Goethe (1749—1832). The last quarter 
of their century marked the halcyon period 
of German literature ; nothing like it had 
gone before and nothing comparable to it 
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has followed. It was mainly due to the 
influence of Goethe and Schiller that the 
drama was raised to a position of digni£y 
and honour which it had never enjoyed 
hitherto in Gennany. Down to the end 
of the seventeenth century the fortunes of 
the acted drama lay in the hands of a 
learned class of writers, who sought chiefly 
to meet the needs of the court theatres 
which already existed in many ' resi- 
dences ’ of the great and smaller rulers, and 
in the estimation of courtly patrons only 
French dramas or dramas in the French 
style were fit for German ears. Outside 
this select circle the theatre was held in 
disregard. The theatre-loving instincts of 
townsfolk generally continued to be met 
by bands of strolling players who, follow- 
ing early English example, wandered 
about the country, lugging with them the 
meagre properties called for by limited 
repertories, and halting wherever outward 
appearances seemed to make it worth 
while to try their luck. The plays pre- 
sented were for the most part comedies 
characterised by broad Rabelaisian 



LESSING THE DRAMATIST 
A new period in the history of the German drama 
began with the works of Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing (1729-81), who popularised the domestic 
play in Germany. This portrait by Anton Graff 
shows him at forty-two years of age. 

Lesstng CoUecUoH^ Berhn 



ARDENT STAGE REFORMER 
Johann Christoph Gottsched made earnest en- 
deavours to subject playwrights to rigid rules, but 
his reforms, though valuable as an antidote to pre- 
valent extravagances, went too far. This portr.iit 
IS by J. F. Reiffstein, engraved by Bemigeroth. 

From Soutlitz, * Pottratwerk* Bru hnan A.G 

humour or full-blooded melodramas suited 
to rude and uncritical audiences. 

The reform of the theatre began in 
Sa.\ony and Hamburg. The Leipzig pro- 
fessor of philosophy and poetiy, J. C. 
Gottsched, who at the zenith of his career 
exercised a practical dictatorship over 
literary taste in Germany, had purged the 
Saxon stage of its grossness, had divorcetl 
comedy from buffoonery, and turned 
Harlequin and Hans Wurst (Jack Pudding) 
out of the wings ; but in so doing he had 
deliberately confirmed French and Italian 
influence. Lessing complained that Gott- 
sched had destroyed without building up, 
that his reforms had either related to in- 
significant matters or had been changes 
for the worse, and that it would have been 
better if he had left the theatre alone. 

The real founder of the German national 
drama was Lessing himself. His domestic 
play. Miss Sara Sampson, published in 
1755. which reads like an adaptation of 
Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe (1745), may 
sound stilted and impossible in modern 
ears, yet it was the first important step 
in the emancipation of the drama from 
foreign influence. With this play and his 
Emilia Galotti, an altogether new type of 
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play was introduced to the German public 
— the drama of burgher and domestic 
life. Later came his Minna von Barn- 
helm (1764), a thoroughly North German 
national comedy, which Goethe hailed as 
the most genuine product of the Seven 
Years’ War, and the first German drama 
founded upon important events of actual 
contemporary life. Long before the cen- 
tury was over the exotic play was practi- 
cally banished from the stage, and its place 
taken by historical and classical plays and 
realistic dramas of social and family life. 
The climELX ot this movement was reached 
in the closing years of the century, by 
which time Goethe and Schiller had raised 
the German drama to its loftiest height. 
Schiller did not long survive the century, 
but Goethe, the most brilliant figure in 
the movement, lived until 1832, long after 
his maturest work had been done. 

Opera was nationalised more slowly. 
As early as the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century attempts were made to 
introduce an independent national opera 
in Hamburg, but French and Italian tradi- 
tions were too strong, and they failed. The 
most famous German composers of opera 
in the succeeding century, Handel (1683- 
1759), Gluck (1714-87) and Mozart (1756- 
91), must all be counted to the Italian 
school In the sphere of pure harmony the 
noblest expression of the German spirit 


must be sought in that century in the works 
of Johann Sebastian Bach (1685-1750), 
much of whose music fathomed the pro- 
foundcbt depths and soared to the lofticsi 
heights of human feeling. 

Not the least noteworthy characteristic 
of this literary movement was its spon- 
taneity. Though national in spirit it owed 
little to patronage in high places. Here and 
there princes more enlightened than their 
fellows had begun to take an interest in 
literature, and even to lighten the burden 
of life to men of genius who chose to follow 
the umemuncrative occupations of art, 
letters and philosophy ; but they were rare 
exceptions. It stands to the lasting honour 
of Karl August of Saxe-Weimar that men 
like Goethe, Schiller, Wieland and Herder 
owed much to his encouragement and 
practical assistance. In a smaller way the 
grand duke ot Baden followed his example. 

Nowhere were literature and its crafts- 
men more disregarded in courtly circles 
than in Prussia under Frederick the Great. 
He was a dilettante scholar and he even 
wiote books, yet when, after two decades 
of fighting, times of quiet came again to 
his country he was too much occupied 
with affairs of •state to give his heart to 
those of the spirit. He was then, as he 
once coniessed, too old to master the new 
German learning ; j-ct while he professed 
to admire in others fidelity to ' good 



THREE GREAT MASTERS OF MUSIC SACRED AND PROFANE 


George Frederick Handel (left) here limned by B. Dcnner, and John Sebastian Bach (right) are supreme 
as composeis of music inspired by and consecrated to the service of religion. Handel perfected the 
oratorio, Bach the chorale, the mass and music of the Passion Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (centre) — 
the portrait is by Jos. Lange — established himself in the front rank of opera composers with his 
imperishable Le Nozze di Figaro, Don Giovanni and Die Zauberfldte. 

NahoMl Portrait GntUry, London; Mosartmiiseum, Salxbiirg; ami from Prdmmnsddrf/rrt 'Deutsche Geschiehte' 
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DUCAL PATRON OF LITERATURE 
The literary movement in eighteenth-century 
Germany received little princely pationage. 
Karl August, duke of Saxc-Weiraar, shown 
in this lithograph by Muller, is therefore greatly 
to bo honoured for his encouragement of such 
men as Goethe, Schiller and Wioland. 

Ftoin SeidUtz,* Porlrdtunaht Biuchnann A.G. 

German ’ in speech and writing, his pre- 
ference for French continued, and his own 
German was that of a Pomeranian boor. 
Only too well justified was Schiller’s 
reproach, contained in a poem of later 
date, that the German Muse ‘ turned 
from Germany’s greatest son, from the 
great Frederick’s throne, unprotected and 
unhonoured.’ 

The intellectual history of Germany, as 
of other European countries, is essentially 
the history of the rise of the educated 
bourgeoisie. From the ranks of this class 
have emerged at all times the great 
majority of the thinkers, the scientists, 
the representatives of art, music and 
letters. If one were to inquire into the 
social origin of the better known German 
men of letters it would be easy to 
show how large and important have 
been the contributions of the Protestant 
jjarsonage and the Roman Catholic pres- 
bytery to the intellectual life of that 
country. An obvious list of eighteenth- 
century names of note, taken at random. 


would include Lessing, Gottsched, Wic- 
land, Schiller, Herder, Jean Paul and the 
two Schlegels ; all were sons of clergy- 
men, were intended for the Church, or 
changed theology for the even more 
precarious occupation of letters. 

For those were lean days for literature, 
when neither publishers nor public spoiled 
the writer’s profession. Only men of 
mark in academic circles or in science 
could count on adequate returns, while 
unknown authors and the smaller frj' had 
to be satisfied if their lucubrations were 
put into print without cost to themseh cs, 
and they were positively in luck if they 
received a nominal payment in kind, in 
the form of other men’s books which had 
long mellowed upon the publisher’s upper 
shelves. Schiller wrote in Wieland’s 
magazine, the German Mercury, and the 
worried editor lamented that he was the 
‘ dearest of his contributors,' for he 
‘ asked and would have no less than 500 
thaler {£75) for 24 sheets.’ Nevertheless, 
as a sheet contained sixteen pages the 
payment would hardly represent more 
than six or eight shillings (in the value ot 
the time) per 1,000 words. It was not 
different with art. The great Chodov iecki 
in 1773 spent two months in Danzig paint- 
ing portraits, landscapes and studies of 
alt kinds, and earned a paltry 760 thalers 
— say £110 — for his pains. With the 
creation of a larger educated and well-to-do 
reading public authorship became a more 
attractive vocation, in spite of the very 
modest material rewards which still 
awaited even popular writers. 

It is an interesting fact that it was m 
the eighteenth century that Germ an 
scholars began to form large 
libraries. Collections of 10,000 Foundation 
to 20,000 volumes — represent- o£ libraries 
ing considerable aflluence 
in those days — became common, and 
the Dresden theologian Valentin Ernst 
Loscher (1673-1749) left a library ot 
50,000 volumes. A mania for collecting 
extended to other directions in that 
century — to weapons, snuff-boxes, coins, 
china, copper-plate engravings and other 
rarities and antiquities. 

Contemporary portraits and engravings 
usually depict the scholar of the time as a 
man of lean build and stooping presence. 
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his upper lip shaven or at most covered 
with what would be called to-day a 
tooth-brush moustache, and wearing either 
a skull cap or a wig, foi long hair was not 
in fashion. Goethe has left us a comical 
picture of the great scholar Gottsched, 
whom he visited as a youth, accom- 
panied by a friend : 

We announced ourselves, and a servant 
conducted us into a large room, saying that 
his master would come at once Whether 
we rightly understood a gesture which he 
made I could not say, but we thought he 
directed us into the adjoining apartment. 
There we were confronted by a singular 
scene, for in the same moment Gottsched 
entered by the opposite door — a tall, broad, 
gigantic figure, attired in a dressing-gown of 
green damask, lined with red taffeta, but his 
great bald head uncovered. The lattei 
deficiency, however, was at once remedied, 
for suddenly the servant sprang through a 
side door with a big, long-curled wig in his 
hand (the curls fell to the elbow) and 
reached it to his master with a terrified look. 
Without expressing the least annoyance, 
Gottsched lifted the wig from 
the servant’s arm with his left 
hand, and while ho swung it 
dexterously upon his head gave 
the poor fellow with his light a 
box on the ears which sent him 
staggering to the door, where- 
upon the eminent patriarch 
quite solemnly begged us to be 
seated and then with perfect 
propriety plunged into a some- 
what long discourse. 

To the second half of the 
century fell a further re- 
markable literary movement 
known as the ‘ Sturm und 
Drang ’ or Storm and Stress. 

It was an outgrowth of the 
Illumination, the offspring ot 
an age of unrest and protest, 
and it ran its furious course 
broadly between the years 
1770 and I7ff5. The intel- 
lectual father of the move- 
ment was the versatile Johann 
Georg Hamann (1730-88), 
known as the Magus of the 
North ; Friedrich Maximilian 
von Klinger (1752-1801), the 
dramatist and novelist, sup- 
plied its name (Sturm and 
Drang is the title of one of 
his dramas) ; Herder nursed 


it, and Goethe and Schiller were its most 
distinguished sponsors. 

It would be futile to attempt to define 
exactly the characteristics of a movement 
which was so eclectic and essentially 
subjective that ev'cry adherent claimed to 
interpret it, and determine his part in 
it, as he liked. It was, of course, a move- 
ment of youth — that time of indomitable 
courage and faith, of daring adventures 
and superb illusions. Midway in the move- 
ment Goethe and Klinger were still under 
thirty, and Schiller had not entered the 
twenties. Essentially it was a collisior 
between two generations and the con- 
ceptions of literary art and of life which 
they repiesented. Modernists and realists 
at heart though they were, the men of 
the Storm and Stress school accepted the 
classical conception of life as a unity. 
They held that the true art of living was 
to liv’c comtffetely and above all intenseh'. 
Man must live and think and act as a 



DANIEL NICOLAS CHODOWIECKI 


A certain childlike simplicity w.as a notable attribute of Daniel 
Cliodow iccki, which Lirgclv explains his sympathetic under- 
standing of the child mind. It is revealed in many portraits of 
him, and most engagingly m this oil painting by Anton Graff, 
sometimes called tlie Van Dyck of Germany. 

AhoAcmic ier Kiinsle, Berlin ; photo, BrOchmann 
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whole and as himself : all the faculties of 
his nature, spiritual, mental and physical, 
must be given full expression. Because 
It was subjective, the movement em- 
phasised the value of free personality 
and intellectual independence. To copy 
is human, to create is divine ; hence origin- 
ality should be cultivated at all costs. 

The spirit of rebellion was at the heart 
of the movement — rebellion against the 
restraint of individuality, to uhich ex- 
pression and recognition were denied by 
current glib phrases like ‘ community,’ 

' society ’ and ‘ the state ’ ; against the 
uniformity of grinding s}'stems, against 
harassing rules, conventions and tradi- 
tions. The writers of the Storm and 
Stress put aside the stilted periods and 


artificiality which had come with the era 
of French influence, and cultivated what 
was called ‘ naturalness.’ Above all, a 
strong patriotic impulse was behind the 
movement, which represented, indeed, 
the last and ^■icto^ous assault upon 
illegitimate foreign intrusions made by 
the champions o£ the spirit of nationality 
in language, thought and life. At last 
there were Germans who recognized that 
the old generous cosmopolitanism did not 
work successfully in an imperfect world, 
in which nations like individuals were 
taken at their own price. The immemonal 
restlessness of the German spirit, always 
aspiring yet never wholly attaining the 
ideal, accepting and rejecting one line 


of advance after another, and in its cease- 
less striving to express itself in new 
forms eschewing neither exaggeration 
nor incongruity, was never shown more 
impressivelj' than in this jieriod. 

The universities were the nurseries of , 
the movement, and none more so than 
that of Gottingen, which gave to it an 
auxiliary corps in the ' Dichterbund ' or 
Poets’ League, an organization, composed 
almost exclusively of undergraduates, 
which specially took under its protection 
lyrical poetry ; but it is to the contem- 
porary drama of the time that we miirjt 
look for thfe strongest and most vigoious 
expression. Of the many Storm and 
Stress dramas Goethe’s historical plav 
G6tz von Berlichingen, and Schillers 


revolutionary outburst Die Raiibei i I lie 
Robbers), which appeared in 1773 aiul 
1781 respectively, most faithfully minoied 
the heat and ferment of the time. 

Like the movement itself, however, 
these plays represented only an aspect 
and a stage of spiritual development 
After the flush of elation and the rush of 
passion the muse passed again into a 
severer atmosphere, and the Augustan 
epoch of German literature opened. The 
greatest and most enduring work ot both 
Goethe and Schiller came after Gotz and 
The Robbers had ceased to enthral the 
imaginations of their admirers. Early in 
the century a French writer had asked 
dubiously the question ‘ si un allcmand 

lu 



THE NATIONAL THEATRE, MANNHEIM : SCENE OF SCHILLER'S TRIUMPHS 
Mannheim Theatre wa.s built m 1776, and almost immediately became famous by reason of its as»oci- 
ation with Schiller, whose play. The Robbers, was produced on its stage on January 23, 17S2 , this 
etching bv F Schlechtor shows the ta^adc of the theatre m that year. Fiom September, 17'! 1, 
to September. 1784, Schiller was its official dramatist In that capacity he wrote Fiesco and Kabalc 
und Liebe, which were produced licie in January and March, 1784, icspoctivelv 
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peut avoir de I’esprit.’ 

The question would have 
sounded ridiculous long 
before the century 
closed. 

Before the Stoiin and 
Stress movement was 
exhausted it had led to 
a flood of hyper-senti- 
mentality. There had 
been an anticipation of 
this in Goethe’s first 
novel, Die Leiden des 
jungen Werther (The 
Sorrows of Young 
Werther), written in a 
few weeks early in 1774. 

Werther was one of 
those morbidly intro- 
spective, hypochon- 
driacal egoists whose 
meddlesome souls are 
troubled about the 
meaning of the ‘ Welt- 
all,’ its whence, where- 
fore and whither, and 
who refuse to apply the 
only effectual cure for 
their malady, which is 
to let the ' Weltall ’ 
alone, and sensibly and 
serenely go about their 
proper life’s task, 
whether it be making laws or sawing 
wood. What made Werther’s leputation 
was not his life, but his death, for in 
disappointment at unrequited love he 
took his life. The tragedy of the story 
was suggested to Goethe by an actual 
occunence, for a young acquaintance of 
his own had just before committed suicide 
in similar circumstances. 

The appearance of Werther was the 
signal for an unexampled exhibition in 
liteiature and social intei course ot man kish 
sentimentality and elteminacy. Recalling 
Goethe’s remark that he had ' never 
thought about thinking,’ Carlyle adds the 
dry comment, ' How much wastefuller 
still is it to feel about feeling 1 ... the 
healthy soul avoids that.’ But feeling 
about feeling is just what the Wertherites 
did. and the reason was that an unhealthy 
mood was abroad . Large circles of literary 
and pseudo-literary society, for the most 


part of the well-to-do 
class, had succumbed to 
what the modern psycho- 
analyst would call the 
Werther comple.x. 

The mischief having 
begun, and there being 
no Riot Act against 
emotional disorders, it 
had to run its course. 
In Werther coterie^ 
friendship between the 
sexes degenerated into a 
gushing, platonic phil- 
andering. High - strung 
and frenetic young men 
and women addressed 
each other as ‘ souls ’ 
and descanted in mean- 
ingless phrases upon 
‘ soul intimacies.’ The 
noimal reticences and 
restraints of friendly 
intercourse were dis- 
carded, and people who 
had never met, and 
were but names to each 
other, exchanged letters 
in which their most 
intimate thoughts and 
emotions were revealed 
like tiiimp cards thrown 
upon a gaming table. 
The collection ot letters of William 
and Caioline von Humboldt throws a re- 
markable light upon the hold which this 



SENTIMENTAL DOMESTICITY 


Werther, calling to take Lotte to a ball, surprised 
her cutting bread and butter for her brothers 
and sisteis Chodowiecki chose the incident 
for this vignette for the first part of a French 
translation of Goethe's famous story 
Ftom KOnveefe, ‘ Bilifara/fa\ ffur GeseUiehta der Deut^chiii 
SiUiOijalhU^ndur ’ 
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AN EPOCH-MAKING PLAY 
This IS the title page of the hr'jt edition 
of Schiller's play The Robbers The 
imprint ‘ Frankfurt und Leipzig ’ is 
iiKorroct, the work was published — at 
his own expense — in Stuttgart 
Trom Ko’inrff «■, Sr/iil'tf ' 
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The sentimcntiil aspect of the ' Storm and 
Stress ' movement infected even Wilhelm von 
Humboldt (1767-1855), who joined a league of 
souls whose members wrote each other passionate 
letters. This diawing is by J. Schindler. 

From Ruland, * Goethe National 

sentimental movement obtained even in 
the circles of intellect and high birth. 
Speaking of a league of ‘ souls ’ to which 
the two belonged, the editor of the 
Letters says that ‘ they laid open their 
inner natures without reserve, analysed 
the most delicate sensations, often long 
before thev had met eye to eye.’ The in- 
tellectual Caroline of the Letters was a 
typical ‘ soul ' of the fiery sort. Passion- 
ate epistles, couched in the most extrava- 
gant language, passed between the tw'o. 
To be fair to him, Humboldt was drawn 
into this competition in emotional ex- 
travagance, and he appears to have been 
somewhat ashamed ot his lapse ; for when 
his more prosaic brother, Carl Alexander, 
the famous traveller, took him to task, he 
pleaded that he had ' a sort' of passion for 
making the intimate acquaintance of 
interesting people,’ his purpose being to 
study and classify them like entomological 
specimens under the microscope. 

The published correspondence between 
Schiller and the sisters Charlotte and 
Caroline von Lengefeld contains many 
emotional passages of the same high- 


pitched and overwrought kind, and the 
modern reader is apt to hold his breath 
at the liberties and intimacies which a 
still but budding acquaintance was then 
held to justify. The intercourse between 
the trio, with its abnormal sentimcntalitj’, 
its gush and extravagance, its passionate 
protestations of regard and love, and its 
unrestrained revelation of their inmost 
feelings, was. of course, perfectly innocent 
and idyllic, yet to the modem ear it is 
dissonant and rings untrue and unreal. 

Though in due course the aberration 
died out in intellectual society, it con- 
tinued long to influence popular literature. 
Sentimental novels and stories pouied 
from the press, and the tragic muse en- 
joyed an unequalled popularity. Indeed, 
an unsavoury reputation for melodrama-, 
and narrative literature of the weakly 
sentimental kind clung to Germany until 
far in the nineteenth century. 

Just as in the literature of the Storm 
and Stress period the overflowing current 
of subjectivism, with its violent emotions 
and temperamental ex- 
traA'agances, fell back into Reaction from 
the walled channel of the Sentimentalism 
classical movement, so art 
and architecture, after having had then- 
fling in the caprice, excess and fri\-olit\- 
of the Baroque and Rococo periods, re- 
turned with lamblike docility to the same 
tranquil course. In the middle of the 
century Johann Joachim Winckclinann 
(1717-68) had written his great critical 
work on art, in which, rejecting the 
maxim of Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528) 
that all true art must be rooted 111 
nature, he had taught that art could 
be great only in so far as it aimed ai 
beauty of form and figure, and accejited 
as absolute the forms and tj'pes pre- 
sented by the art of antiquity. For a 
time a voice crying in the wilderness, he 
now became acclaimed as an infallible- 
guide. Even Goethe, who had written 
that ‘ nature alone makes the great 
artist,’ and that ‘ only where intimaev 
and simplicity exist is all artistic vigour 
to be found,’ returned from his Italian 
travels of 1786-8 a confirmed classicist, 
convinced that true art consisted in follow- 
ing the great Greek exemplars, and that 
German art was on the wrong track and 
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until reformed would achieve nothing 
great and enduring. Much of the work of 
Anton Graff (1736-1813), A. A. Carstens 
(1754-98) and D. B. Chodowiecki (1726- 
1801) illustrates the return to classical 
traditions. 

If one were to define summarily and 
broadly the principal and permanent in- 
tellectual gains which remained to the 
German people as the fruit of the Illumina- 
tion, it would be necessary to particularise 
before all others the transference of 
authority from the Church to the temporal 
power ; the secularisation of the spirit 
and purpose of the universities, by under- 
mining the theological basis upon which 
these institutions had hitherto rested ; 
the modernising of the schools by broaden- 
ing their curricula in the direction of a 


Gotha was then and later one of the 
homes of liberal ideas in Germany, and 
while the rhapsodist’s words may have 
been true for his little state, they cannot 
be held to apply to the country as a whole, 
lu general the great nurseries of en- 
lightenment, emancipation and progress 
at that time were Leipzig, Gottingen, 
Berlin, Hamburg and the capitals ol 
central and northern Germany — all centres 
of Protestantism ; while the Roman 
Catholic south, as represented by Bavaria, 
still lagged behind. What can be justly 
said, however, is that in intellectual 
matters Germany had been finally lifted 
out of a position of disregard into one of 
pre-eminence, and that a generation had 
arisen worthy ot the spiritual awakening 
which had placed its country in the front 


humanistic or literary 
culture ; the extension 
of knowledge and of 
the opportunities of 
acquiring it to new 
circles of the population 
which had heretofore 
been more or less outside 
their influence ; and the 
transfusion into educa- 
tion, literature and in- 
tellectual movements 
generally of a national spirit. 

An interesting conspectus of the age, as 
contemporaries in central Gennany saw 
and interpreted it, is contained in a docu- 
ment bearing the date 1784, which was 
found in the knob of the steeple of a 
Gotha church undergoing repair: 

Our days compose the happiest period of 
the eighteenth century. Emperor, kings, 
and princes affably descend from their awe- 
inspiring heights, despise pomp and show, 
and are fathcis, fi lends and confidants of the 
people. Religion tears off the parson’s gown 
and appears in its true divinity. Enlighten- 
ment advances with giant strides. Thousands 
ot our brothers and sisters, who formeily 
lived lives of sanctified inactivity, now give 
themselves to the service of the state ; 
confessional hatred and coercion of con- 
science are abated ; and philanthropy and 
freedom of thought are winning the upper 
band. The arts and sciences flourish, and 
our gaze penetrates deeply into the workshop 
of nature ; handicraftsmen like artists 
approach perfection ; useful knowledge ex- 
tends in all classes Here you have a true 
description of our time. 



rank of the cultured 
nations of the world. 

This survey would be 
incomplete without an 
attempt to picture in 
broad outlines the 
social life of the later 
part of the century, 
in the higher circles 
French culture and 
fashion were still in the 



FAMOUS ART CRITIC 

Johann Joachim Winckelmann (1717-68), shown 
in this portrait by Angelica Kaufmann at the age 
of 47 believed that the true end of art is beauty. 
The cameo (top) is from the title page of his great 
critical History of Ancient Art. 

From Knnneeke^ * Bildcratlas* 
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ascendant. Still the scores of rulers, big 
and little, continued to ape the ancien 
regime, and persuade themselves that 
their courts were miniature Versailles, 
dispensing patronage and favour \vith 
regal hand to their crowds of functionaries 
and hangers-on. To the courts only the 
nobility had entrance. If men of burgher 
birth were admitted to the offices of state, 
however high, they were not allowed to 
communicate direct with their sovereign ; 
every report had to go forward through 
an aristocratic intermediary. 

The pomp and state of the courts found 
ready imitation in the mansions of 
the greater nobles. Even their country 
chateaux were often 
Pomp end ceremony run on palatial lines, 
among the nobility and not a few old 
aristocratic families 
dated the decline of their fortunes from 
this absurd mimicr}- of their superiors. 
In their way the nobles were just as 
arrogant as their sovereigns, and often 
much more so, being divided from the 
untitled multitude by a dense and 
impenetrable hedge of caste and prejudice. 
Yet time was on the side of the disparaged 
burghers, and already many of them 
were filling their money bags while the 
aristocrats were losing their lands. 

In general the territorial nobles who 
lived on their estates led a dull and 
empty existence, for there was little to do 
in the country districts c.\ccpt for the 
isolated administrative officials. Those 
who found the monotony and meanness 
of rural surroundings intolerable sought 
to attach themselves to the court, or to 
enter any official positions which required 
or enabled them to settle in the ‘ residence,’ 
that little oasis in a desert of humdrum 
tedium, while younger sons often followed 
the profession of arms in the service of 
their own or other rulers. In some 
states every public position worth having 
was occupied by the petty nobility, and 
even aristocratic collectors of taxes and 
postmasters were common. 

All accounts agree that the current 
superficial culture cot'ered much licence. 
Jlorality was at a low ebb in high places. 
Amongst men, wine, women and play 
were causes of much domestic disharmony 
and misfortune ; the marriage tie had 


lost in respect ; divorces were numerous 
and easily arranged; the old-fashioned 
piety was tabooed as out-of-date ; reverence 
had decayed, and to cast smart gibes at 
sacred things passed for wit. 

In the leisured circles generally the 
women appear to have had what would be 
called to-day a ' good time.’ Writers of 
the period tell us that it was a well- 
understood rule that ladies of titled 
rank should not rise before eight o’clock ; 
‘ dejeuner,' the elaboration of dress and 
personal embellishments, and a little exer- 
cise, if desired, were expected to occupy 
the time until the midday meal ; there 
was a light repast at four, after which my 
lady was free to amuse herself as she best 
might until seven or eight, when the 
evening meal was due ; and at twelve came 
bed-time and the prospect of eight hours’ 
sleep. Not much time was wasted by 
fashionable ladies on domestic matters, 
and still less on maternal duties. 

Amusement, entertainment and social 
intercourse were cultivated by clubs, 
casinos and more or less private and 
e.xclusive circles vari- 
ously known as ' Har- Social converse in 
monien,’ ‘ Soziet§.ten ’ Clubs and Casinos 
and ' Rcssourccs,' and 
what were already known as ' thes 
dansants ’ were common. To these as- 
semblies went well-born ladies, wearing 
high coiffures above their powdered 
faces, and gallant men, not inscn.-,ible 
to the delicate frou-frou of dainty dresses 
and the seduction of insinuating Fn nrh 
scents. Congenial couples played chess, 
draughts and piquet for honour ; but tliere 
was also card playing for stakes, the 
interest in which was shown not only by 
young people but by parchment-faced 
dames of the old school who had never 
broken off the habit of taking snult. 
Except in the large towns the jnildic 
resources of pleasure were still very 
limited. In the ‘ residences ’ of llie 
ruling houses the permanent theatre had 
made its appearance, but in general the 
dramatic needs of the people were .still 
supplied by visiting companies of actors. 

In well-to-do homes, particular]}’ those 
of the landed gentry, tutors were engaged 
to give instruction to the children of 
both sexes. These tutors, called also 
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’ Informatoren ’ and ‘ Hofmeister,’ were 
by no means drawn fiom the elite of the 
academic world, and often they were but 
poor makeshifts Some of them were 
young jurists of uncertain past and 
equally uncertain future ; more were 
theological students or ' Kandidaten/ 
equivalent to deacons, waiting for any 
kind of benefices or minor cures that might 
come their way. For budding clergymen 
without means or influence, as most of 
them were, tutorship in the house of a 
landed proprietor who had the gift of one 
or more passable livings was at least 
worth while, if only as a gamble. Not a 
few tutors came from very humble homes. 
The well known writer Johann Hemnch 
Jung Stilling (1740-1817), who first pined 
and later flourished in the eighteenth 
century, though he began his career on 
the tailor’s bench, became both Informator 
and later university professor. 

In fashionable society knowledge of 
French, and particularly of French wajs 
and etiquette, was the essential part of a 
young lady’s education. What German 
girls of that type had not to learn was 



A FRIENDLY GAME 

As m Johnson’s England so in contemporary 
Germany social intercourse was much cultivated 
in clubs and casinos This charming silhouette 
at Schloss Kochberg showing a chess match 
illustrates the interest taken m indoor games 

rtoni It Dodii^ CharJoltif ion Stetn * 

how to speak and write their native lan- 
guage. A manual of 1796 on ‘ the educa- 
tion of daughters of the middle class ’ 
stated : ' To talk German is only for the 
daughteis of burghers and for spinsters ; 
young ladies, on the other hand, must 
rather be able to say “ Bon jour ” and 
" Bon soir," and “ Je vous souhaite une 



SUPPER BY CANDLELIGHT AT THE PASTOR’S PARTY 
The note accompanying this drawing from Chodowiecki's sketch book explains that the event 
portrayed, namely. Pastor Boequet's evening party, had been much discussed before it actually took 
place. The extension of hospitality to friends was a popu'ar piactice among the middle classes as 
well as with the noblesse The pastor has gathered a few friends around his table and the supper is 
proceeding amid conversation and high good humour The only light is given by three candles 

from Choaoaticki Da»:ig.r Rctse ' 
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bonne nuit,” than to call God their 
greatest benefactor.’ So there came into 
vogue in the families of the well-to-do 
the French ‘ gouvemantes,’ who often 
put the tutors out of their jobs, though 
many of the number who passed as 
swans were really far more insignificant 
birds. Just as the tutor usually taught 
Greek and Latin, so the governess was 
expected to be an expert on the piano. 

A vivid light is thrown upon the intel- 
lectual quality of social converse in 
fashionable circles by a frank letter in 
which Caroline von Beulwitz (born von 
Lengefeld), Schiller’s sister-in-law, criti- 
cises two ladies of the \t'ciniar court — one 
her own mother, the ' chO're mere ’ of the 
Schiller-Lotte letters, and the other Frau 
von Stein. Writing to Schiller of an in- 
tended visit to Weimar (October, 1789), 
she says ; 

The company of the two women is very 
empty, and there is no question of any 
development of ideas with them, for their 



LOTTE SCHILLER 

Schiller married Charlotte von Lengefeld in 1 720. 
The dramatist was attracted by her charm 
and her intellect, which are .shown in tins oil 
painting of her, executed by Frau Ludovika 
Simanovitz, four years after the marriage. 
From Seidli/s, ‘ Poilrutverk/ Druckmatin A .G. 

ideas revolve alto,§ethcr round 
the circle of ordinary life, and 
they make potty things import- 
ant, so that time becomes 
tedious to me. The tissue ol 
cocjuctry, rivalry and paltriness 
which is displayed by their 
stories gives me an unpleasant 
foretaste ol my stay there. 

Perhaps Caroline was posing 
here, yet her more affable sister 
Lotte was no less severe a 
critic of the butterfly mother’s 
love of the gauds and Irip- 
peries, the formalities and 
conventions of court life. 
The ladies of the ‘ chere 
mere’s ’ circle took their cue 
from French society, and the 
Franzosische Zeitung appeals 
to have been their guide and 
mentor. This circumstance 
explains a cutting quip at her 
mother’s expense contained in 
one of Lotte’s letters. Writing 
to Schiller on the eve of their 
marriage she reminds him that 
he has not returned to her 
mother a borrowed copy of 
the F'ranzosische Zeitung, and 
adds, ‘ When before the altar 



GERMANY’S GREATEST DRAMATIST 


This oil painting of Johann Christoph Friedrich von Schiller 
(1759-1805) is the work of Frau Ludovika Simanovitz. It 
shows the dramatist at the age of 35. Both his plays and his 
poetry have endeared Schiller to his countrymen, for his works 
arc masterpieces of construction and his characters vital. 
Photo, BrSchmann 
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she will first ask for the French news- 
paper before she gives me to you, for she 
has remembered it again. If you want 
me, therefore, do take some trouble 
about this paper.’ 

Schiller himself fell foul of the society of 
Jena, where in 1789 he took a professor- 
ship, in order that he might be able to 
many. The mental atmosphere of the 
place soon palled on him. He found the 
town * full of pedantrj'and petty intrigue,’ 
and in a letter to the sisters Charlotte and 


The relation between parents and 
children was cordial, yet not without a 
certain stiffness, which accorded with a 
strict compliance with the fourth com- 
mandment as sternly recapitulated by 
Dr. Martin Luther. On the other hand, 
when left to themselves, young people of 
different sex associated with less restraint 
than a later age approved, and in rural 
districts this freedom often degenerated 
into licence. In general, however, friendly 
intercourse in the towns was restricted to 


Caroline jointly he paid a poor compliment 
to his fellow dons and their wives : 

I make daily one mclanchol}' discovery 
after another that I shall find it difficult 
to live with these people. All are common- 
place. and the women in particular arc a 
dismal set. The giim faces of the scholars 
scare away ever3'thin{; (hat b'cathes of 
freedom and joj’ Come back soon, come and 
make me a man attain 

But the negative presumes the positive, 
and merely to quote criticisms of this sort 
attests the existence of social circles, ot 
whatever extent, to which frivolity and 
banality in intercourse weic distasteful. 

In the towns life in burgher circles fol- 
lowed narrow and more or less mechanical 
rules, and so fell into a dull, drab loutino 
which intelligent people would to-day find 
intolerable. As a rule people rose early, 
but went to bed proportionately early, 
though not timing their retirement by 
sundown, as was the way of rural folk. 


the family circle, and public balls and 
parties of the modern kind were as yet 
unknown. Marriages were usually arranged 
by the parents, though these considerately 
allowed the young people to do the love- 
making. In the nuptial contracts practical 
considerations weighed heavily. Girls of 
the solid burgher class were expected to 
bring with them ample trousseaux and 
solid dowries ; but paternal or maternal 
money was c.xchanged readily for the pros- 
pect of assuring to them a reasonablv 
secure future. Many matches were hard 
busmess bargains in which the betrothed 
had no say whatever. 

Like their sisters higher in the social 
scale women and girls of this class were 
deeply concerned to keep abreast with the 
Parisian fashions in dress, depoi tnient and 
etiquette, and they readilv saenheed the 
old modesty in so doing. With the aboli- 
tion of the infoimal sumptuary regulations 
women again lu.xiiriated in purple and lino 


There was much formality in 
social intercourse, particularly 
in relation to ceremonies con- 
nected with domestic episodes 
like betrothals, marriages and 
funerals, for which even now 
German men diess as for the 
opera. The attitude of well- 
mannered men towards their 
lady friends was eflusively 
‘ gallant,’ and at meeting and 
parting the fair one’s hand 
was invariably kissed to the 
accompaniment of a compli- 
mentary phrase. The Ger- 
mans, however, were ever an 
emotional people, apt to wear 


1 



SCHILLER’S HOUSE AT WfilMAR 
This picture of Schiller’s humble house, still existent, at Weimar 
was drawn by Stark in 1828 In 1802 the duke of Weimar 


their hearts upon their sleeves, 
and when feeling was called 
for it was shown in abundance. 


doubied Schiller’s salary of 400 thalers and he bought this 
house in which he had previously been a tenant. It was here 
that he died on May 9, 1805. 

From Konneche, ' Schiller ’ 
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The atmosphere of peace and serenity in this 
burgher household portrayed bv Chodowiecki 
shows that domestic harmony was yet cMstcnt 
in days of discontent and unrest the diayymg 
yyas an illustiation to an almanacP for 1790 
From Kai.mtHt,nr * C/io/ou tc/i 


linen , indulgence ivas only restrained by 
ability to pay the cost, and often vanity 
flaunted itself shamelessly in the streets 
On the whole, girls counted little as 
compared with boys and, where private 
tutors were not engaged, their education 
was sadly neglected Late 111 the cciituiv 
a popular educational journal, possibly 
genei alising from partial obscn'ation, com- 
plained that the daughters of the middle 
classes were ‘ allowed to groiv up 111 the 
densest ignorance ’ 

It IS on record that in Berlin in particulai 
domestic life was no longer as orderly and 
yyholcsome at the close of the eentuiv as 
undei the drastic regime of the setond 
king, who was hardly^ more a tenor to e\il 
doers than to those who did iicll, e\ci jit 
that the evil doeis knew that to commit 
any kind of crime was an effectual foi m ot 
suicide Eyeii Frederick the Gieat came 
to regard his Berlin subjects, though to the 
last they almost deifiecl him, as ‘ good foi 
naughts,’ and he once declared that lie 
‘would give a finger if they would oiiK 
become again as moral as they weic iiiicki 
his father ' Contcmporaiy writers, indeed 
speak of Berlin as' dissipated,’ ‘ gluttonous 



VIEW OF THE HEART OF BERLIN IN THE DAYS OF FREDERICK THE GREAT 
This contemporary engraving after J Legeay shows us yyhat is now known as the Kaiser Franz Joscplis 
Plat? of Herhn as it was m the time of Frederick the Great In the centre of the picture is the Royal 
Opera House as erected by Knobelsdorff in 1741-3 , on the nght is the Roman Catholic Church of 
fa lledwig a circular edihee designed on the model of the Pantheon at Rome and erected by FirdeiicU 
the Great in 1747-73 The Royal Palace occupies the extreme left of the viecv 
1 rom OncheUt Das Zettailer Frudrtc ts des Gro$sef% * 
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PRIDE AND SIMPLICITY CO-EXISTENT IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY GERMANY 

The records ol extravagance and frivolity among the Gorman upper classes do not apply to the lives 
of many simple-hearted, clean-living middle-class folk who were both industrious and god-feanng 
These sketches from Chodowiocki’s notebook show us the two types On the left is an impression of 
a young woman of the upper middle class, peacocking her way to church On the right is a young 
girl of a lower class, attired with almost puritanical simplicity, in sober talk with a Protestant ministei 

"Prom ChodoA tcht, * Daiui^ r Rt >>>*.* 

and a ' Babel,' and all accounts attribute the people’s life, preserve wholesome if 
to it a low standard of morals. old-fashioncd ideals, and keep the heart ot 

Side by side with extravagance, m- the commonwealth healthy at a restless 
dulgence and frivolitJ^ however, there and transitional time. The life ot the 
was much plain living and clean think- peasantrj’ in general, narrow, ciudc and 
ing. In many burgher homes simplicity haid thougli it was, ictained a vigour and 
still went with solidit}’, industry with constancy that gave promise of bcttei 
frugality, and orderliness with piety. In things. The general level of countiyside 
such homes the fatheis set their sons an moiality may not have been faithliilly 
example ol diligence and sobriety which reflected by the fact that there was httle 
was seldom lost on them. Mothcis and open neglect of the externals of religious 
daughters shared the daily work of the practice , yet the church continued to be 
house, and when that was done there was the centre of local life, and the pastor was 
for both a choice between spinning and a real social as well as spiiitual power 
weaving, knitting and tambour work, for among his flock. Of course, ignorance 
no idle hands were allowed. Thus long abounded, and with it superstition. Every 
before the parents thought of marriage old house had its ghost chamber, and 
for their girls the trousseaux were ready every ruin and churchyard was haunted 
in the well-stocked coffers upstairs. There at night. Down to the end of the century, 
was dancing for relaxation, but in such and later, belief in witchcraft and wizardry 
homes it took a secondary place. was common, though there had been a 

StiU more did the conservative and cessation of the brutal executions and 
slow-going rural population hold in balance lynch-law punishments which atoretimes 
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weie so often visited upon 
luckless people whose icputa- 
tions were associated with 
incantations and magic power. 

Gustav Freytag has drawn 
a picture of a typical old 
(iCiman town ot medium size 
about the middle of the 
century, and with but little 
modification it would apply 
t qually for some decades 
later. The old brick walls 
still remained with their 
liastions and angles, and their 
towers over the gates , some 
of the towel s weic dilapidated 
by age or had been wiccked 
III the wars, but the othci-5 
were still strong enough to 
=erve as lock-ups. The moat 
outside, no longer used, had 
dried up and given place to 
grass, on which cattle grazed, 
childten played, or cloth 




GOETHE’S BIRTHPLACE 
This engraving shows the house at Franltfort-on- 
llain where Goethe was born m 1749. It was his 
home until 1775 when he accepted an invitation 
from the duke Karl August to live under his 
patronage at Weimar It is now a museum 
I rom honnecLe, Bitderailas der Dgutseken NationaltUteratur' 


DIGNIFIED MUNICIPAL ARCHITECTURE 
Jlaro<iiic was the stylo most charaeturistiv of 
Gorman architecture throughout the cightcinth 
ccntuiv In its worsl aspects it was all th it is 
ilond, as m the Zwinger at Dresden but a rt- 
slriincd and pleasing ovamplo i« this town lull 
al Schweibisch Hall, built between 1730 and 1735 
PhotOt H I tnki. 

weavers stretched their fabrics, the most 
usual colour of which, since the Pietists 
had ruled the taste of the devout, was 
‘pepper and salt,’ instead of the nd 
tiaclitionally beloved of Germans, llu 
town gates were plain but massive timlx i 
structures, which were locked cvciynii'ht 
by the watchman, whom late comeis si ek- 
ing entrance had to waken by knocker and 
bell. On the inner side of the walls might 
be seen traces of the wooden galleiics in 
which of old the archers or arqucbusieis 
stood at call. 

Within the town a more tasteful t}’pi of 
house had arisen, and many of the still 
unoccupied building sites were used 3S 
gardens. Here and there a coffee garden, 
with shady trees and hospitable benches, 
might be seen. Near the market place the 
houses were of a more imposing character ; 
many of them had high gables, and among 
them were fine old churches or forsaken 
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monastic buildings w ith massi\ e buttresses, 
lofty pillars and pointed arches Upon the 
market place rose in solemn dignity the 
town hall The most important of its 
rooms was the council chamber, but it was 
cold and inhospitable, the only feature 
which redeemed its bareness being the 
green-upholstered chairs of the aldermen, 
arranged on the raised dais which divided 
these notables from the commonalty for 
the rest, the room had a plain poor 
unfinished look, and as likely as not it had 
not been colour washed for years 
Few towns could claim as yet to be 
handsome, but at least ordci was main- 
tained The footways were regularly 
swept , the dung heaps which formerly 
used to he before the house doors for 
months together had disappeared and 
the cattle and pigs, which were wont to 
disport themselves in the filth of the street, 
were now kept in yaids and back build 
mgs The security police was also abioad 
keeping a vigilant eye upon mendicants 
and vagabonds, and seeing that travellers 


of the humbler sort duly earned passports , 
beadles regularly walked the thoroughfares 
and spied on the public inns , even a fire 
guard was posted near the Town Hall, and 
in the ev ent of an outbreak a watchman 
gave warning from his tower by means of 
flags and a speaking trumpet 
At the time referred to public announce- 
ments were often cried from a window of 
the council chambei looking upon the 
market place notice being given before 
hand by the ringing of a be 11 which quickly 
brought the gossips of the place together 
In some towns the uncharitable custom 
prevailed of publicly ' ringing insolvent 
tradesmen in this way and m small 
communities where evei ybody knew every 
thing about his neighbours the lives of 
many worthy men and women were made 
moie miserable than they need have been 
by this open proclamation of their mis- 
fortune In many old fashioned little 
towns a bell known is the Burgerglocke 
(curfew bell) rang out at ten o clock m 
the evening w aming all good citizens and 



STREET SCENE IN WEIMAR DURING THE REIGN OF KARL AUGUST 
Memones of Goethe and Schiller whose genius nourished in the golden age of literature under Karl 
August are mtimately associated with Weimar, where both spent many years under the patronage 
of its duke This street scene drawn, by Otto Wagner in 1827 and engraved by L Schutze is Kid 
outside the house which Karl August presented to Goethe in 1792 It gives an evcelleiit idea of the 
cleanliness and order obtaining it this time in a German city street 
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their dependants to get at once behind the 
street doors on pain of being locked out. 
More generally the night watchman still 
cried the hours, never being particular to 
fifteen or thirty minutes, and on occasion 
giving benevolent help to late-homing 
tipplers unable to find the way or to locate 
elusive keyholes. 

The life of the streets by day was 
busier, but much of its picturesqueness 
remained. The costume of the peasantry 
made a brave show on market days : oxen 
dragged over the cobbles the old lumbering 
wagons which brought in farm produce 
from the surrounding villages ; and once 
or twice a week a post coach would rumble 
through the streets on its way from place 
to place. The townsfolk missed, however, 
the round of merry festivals, redolent of 
the old Hans Sachs days, which were once 
the pride and delight of the handicraftsmen 
and made red-letter days in the year’s 
dull annals. Life for the multitude had 
become more sober and restrained. 

There were two recognized public centres 
of intercourse in every well regulated 
little town — the pharmacy and the Gasthof 


or inn. The pharmacy, from old times 
down to the present day a privileged and 
highly respected institution in Germany, 
was the morning rendezvous of the male 
portion of the local society. There the 
news and gossip of the day were ex- 
changed, and politics were discussed with 
restraint, for the too frank avowal of 
opinions was indiscreet, and might even bc' 
dangerous, at a time when the right of 
free thought was denied and espionage: 
was common. 

The apothecary and the parson weie, 
indeed, the foremost pillars of local society, 
and wherever in novels or social pictures of 
the period men are made to congregate in 
town or country these two figures are 
certain to appear. It will be remembered 
how they do so in Goethe’s idyll Hermann 
und Dorothea, a poem which gives 
one many interesting glimpses of social 
manners and customs as they lingered in 
quiet little towns towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

In further praise of the apothecary it 
may be said that he was a surgeon as well 
as a dispenser of drugs, and that at least 



SPACIOUS WINDOWS ADORNING THE HOUSES OF THE WELL-TO-DO 


With the increase of wealth in Germany, a higher standard of comfort obtained in the homos of 
prosperous burghers, and large sheets of glass, as in the windows shown here, replaced the little round 
panes of earlier times. This and other illustrations in following pages are taken from the Danziger 
Heise, a charming story told in pictures of a journey which Daniel Chodowiecki made from Berlin 
to Danzig in 1773. The drawings are a mine of information about social conditions at that time. 

From Chodomecki^ ‘ Danziger Reise * 
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one half of the ailments of the community 
yielded to his skill in concocting mixtures 
and using the leech and lancet. Those 
were unscientific days, however, and there 
was a strong vein of fatalism in the patient 
toleration of disease and epidemic as 
amongst the unavoidable accompaniments 
of life. In time of ill health wise and 
simple alike trusted more to draughts 
infused from self-grown herbs and simples 
than to science and the approved nostrums 
of the physician. Smallpox slew its 
thousands and typhoid and tuberculosis 
tlieir tens of thousands, yet the idea that 
cleanliness in person, homo and surround- 
ings had anything to do with health, and 
that these diseases need not exist, seldom 
occurred to the people. 

In his autobiography Goethe records 
how smallpox visited his native Frank- 
fort when he was still a boy and attacked 
him with a quite special seventy ; his 
body was covered with sores, his face 
unrecognizable, and he lay blind and in 
great pain for several days. From con- 
temporaries wc know that the marks upon 
his face continued into old age. In re- 
ferring to this experience he adds an 
interesting note on the conservatism of the 
medical practitioner at that time : 

Inoculation was still regarded by us as 
very pioblcmatical, and although popular 
writers at once urgently recommended it, 
German doctors hesitated to resort to an 
operation winch seemed to anticipate nature. 
But enterprising Englishmen came o\cr to 
the Continent and for a high fee inoculated 
the children of such people as they found 
to bo well-to-do and free from prejudice. 

As wealth had increased and become 
more diffused a higher standard of housing 
and of home life had become common. 
More and more the well-to-do patrician 
and prosperous burgher families attached 
importance to comfoi t and a rude elegance, 
copying as far as they might the example 
of the leisured gcntiy. In the building 
of their houses they stipulated for more 
external ornament, wider staircases, higher 
rooms, spacious windows filled with large 
sheets of glass, in place of the little round 
or rectangular boss-centred panes which 
had descended from early times. The 
windows giving upon the street, both down- 
stairs and upstairs, were often equipped 
with what were called ‘ spies ’ — small 



A DANZIG DINING-ROOM 
Many grami old pat new n houses still rcinam 
in Llan/ig to recall the splendours of past cen- 
turies This picture shows the paiciuot floor, 
elaborate candelabra and carved furniture in 
the dining room of the Uphagonhaus, Danzig. 

Photvy GoUht.tl 

movable miirois which enabled inijnisitivc 
lady gossips inside to observe from their 
chairs, themselves unobserved, what was 
going on in the street, and m particular 
the comings and goings of their neighbours 
and friends. Decorated ceilings, silken 
or velvet wall coverings, hcavv window 
hangings, massive candelabra and jiarquet 
floors were also hall-marks of uealth. 

Many such houses were museums of fin:: 
old furniture, artistic in design and rich 
in carving. In German pictures of six- 
teenth to eighteenth century iiileiiois you 
will almost invariably find bt aiitiful ex- 
amples of carved furniture — table s, chairs, 
cabinets, coffers and the like. Now, how- 
ever, furniture ol lighter structure had 
begun to take the place of the massive 
pieces which had been handed down in 
families from generation to generation. 
For the graceful French forms associated 
in England with the names of Thomas 
Chippendale (who died in 1779) and 
Thomas Sheraton (1751-1806) were coming 
into vogue. Mahogany and oak were the 
woods usually preferred, and mountings 
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A DOMESTIC INTERIOR THE CHODOWIECKI FAMILY AT HOME 
The artist Daniel Choclowiocki himself drew this picture of his wife and family in 1771 The wcnlth 
of minute detail it contains is valuable as showing the tv pc of interior decoration favoured bv i m in 
of moderate means , though it is an artist a loom, which no doubt explains the crowded pictiirts ind 
statuary mounted on fantasticallj carved brackets The chairs however, are more simple in 
structure, this being indicative of the gradually increasing fashion for less elaborate furnitmc 

of brass or bronze ivcre greatly favoured, copper, brass and pewter, the houscwift s 
Muslin was now largely used for draping special pride, which hung against the w alls 
windows, carpets and rugs were still The homes of the simpler folk wtu 

rare , few pictures hung upon the walls , severely plam and inexpensively cquippc d 

but one large mirror at least was certain with only the mdispensable article', 

to be found in every well regulated hvmg- though m the importance which she 

room and salon attached to her metal kitchen waie, hti 

An invariable feature of the urban heavy carved coffers, the lids and sides of 

dwellmg of the peiiod was the ‘ gute which were often covered with pictuus of 

Stube ’ (the best room or parlour), an flowers or animals in gay colours, v\ ilh 

institution which was to count on a long the date of acquisition, and her store of 

life There were collected the choicest linen, no housewife of the humbler cl is-, 

pieces of furniture — an upholstered sofa fell far behmd her richer ncighboui', 

(the seat of honour assigned to visitors) and The floors were usually of bare wood, ofU 11 

chairs, a fine polished centre table, and planed and pohshed, and sand to absoih 

perhaps a sideboard and a cabinet on the dust was commonly sprinkled once a 

or in which stood figures of porcelain, week in the vestibule and upon stairs and 

pieces of cut glass and silver vessels and landings The wood-work was painted a 

knick-knacks The furniture of the bed- dull drab ; and where the walls were not 

rooms was restneted to the irreducible white or colour-washed they were at best 

minimum, the most prominent pieces covered with a cheap paper, 

being the heavy four-posters, above which, Down to the Seven Years’ War (1756- 
suspended in the middle, fell a curtain 63) certain class differences had been 

canopy of ample dimensions. The glory clearly marked by individuahty of dress 

of the kitchen was the shining utensils of During the war, however, many external 
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distinctions of the kind disappeared, for 
the merchant and even the artisan were 
often able to afford an expenditure on their 
wardrobes which was beyond the means of 
the official and professional classes. Yet 
peculiarities of costume were still common. 
In particular the learned classes — the 
lawyers, doctors and clergy — and the 
public officials, ranking as ‘ honoratores ' 
or notables, were distinguished from the 
rest of the citizens by their clothing, 
head-dress and, of course, their titles, 
which might not be ignored with impunity. 
The identity of the parson was never to be 
mistaken, for his gown and the peaked 
hat or round cap above a short wig 
bewrayed him. A gentleman of circum- 
stance wore for his going-out dress a 
braided and gold or silver-laced coat of 
fine material, with tight breeches, silk 
stockings and embroidered linen, and a 
peruke ; while his lady, her face artis- 
tically painted and patched (in the absence 
of dimples), and wearing a marvellous 
powdered coifturc, ambled about in stiff 
corsets, a hooped petticoat, or farthingale, 
and high-heeled boots. 

Even the plain burgher ventured into 
the open on Sundays and holy days in 
silken breeches and stockings, and he still 
wore a dignilied wig, though neither he 



COSTUMES OF THE CLERGY 
J!)anicl Chodowiccki’s illustration 1 o the Scbaldiis 
Kolhankei of Xicolai in 1774 shows the clerical 
ffaib Avorn at that time A parson could alwajs 
be rccognizetl by hjs gown and peaked cap or 
(left) round cap ovei a short wig 

nor the peasant might carry a sword. 
At home, however, the good man might 
be found at most hours ol the day, ‘ with 
spectacles on nose and pouch on side,’ 
attired in his beloved dressing-gown, with 
skull cap on his capacious pate and 
homely slippers on lect. Watches were 
still rare, though the pleasure of displaying 
from the fob a massive gold chain with 
heavy seal made them much coveted by 
males of all classes and ages. 

Both se.xes attached inordinate im- 
portance to head-dress. The long, flowing 
perukes of the men were gi\’ing place to 
smaller and lighter wigs, which slopped 



SILHOUETTES REVEALING PREVALENT FASHIONS IN GOETHE’S GERMANY 
A silhouette illustrating Lavator's Essai sur la Physiognomie in 1783 shows (loft) Goethe with Fritz 
von Stein. Right : the grand duchess Anna Amaha (seated) in Weimar park with her ladies. This 
parade of feminine fashion shows the exaggerated waists and hooped petticoats then popular. 
At the beginning of the last quarter of the century ever larger feathers were worn, and exaggerated 
head-dresses were a feature of the age ; the hat crowning the lady with the fan is a mild example. 

From K^necke, ‘ Bilderatlas," and Rvland ' GoetUe National Musrttm ' 
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above the neck, ending with or without 
a pigtail ; ladies, however, still wore 
elaborate coiffures, made up in all sorts of 
designs, which often towered six or eight 
inches above the crown of the head, 
sometimes tipped by small mob-caps of 
frilled lace and silk. So 
indispensable was an , ^ 

imposing coiffure that 
when big festivities took 
place in small towns 
there were not enough 
hairdressers to go round ; 
and society ladies, rather 
than miss the fun, 
would have their hair 
made up a day before 
the junketing and sit up 
in stiff chairs all night 
so that the artistic 
design might not be 
disordered. Even ser- 
vant girls, modest and 
well-disciplined though 
they were, at that time 
dressed their hair in 
style, and wore caps like 
their mistresses, though 
later they discarded 
head-dress both inside 
and outside the house. 

As for the attire of 
youth, the children of 
gentle families were 
dressed to look like 
peacocks. Goethe says of his Sunday 
summer outfit that ‘ it consisted of shoes 
of fine leather, with large silver buckles, 
fine cotton stockings, black breeches of 
serge, and a coat of green woollen stuff 
[Berkan] with gold buttons ; the waist- 
coat, of gold stuff, was cut out of ray 
father's wedding waistcoat, f was curled 
and powdered, and my ringlets stood on 
my head like a wig.’ He adds that he 
wore a three-cornered hat, and carried 
at his side a little sword, the case orna- 
mented by a long bow of silk ribbon. 
That, however, was full-dress for town 
wear. In the country boys were clothed 
much more sedately. The poet Ernst 
Moritz Arndt {1769-1860), recalling his 
youth, which was passed in rural suiround- 





BURGOMASTER OF DANZIG 
Chodowiecki’s sketch of Eduard Fried- 
rich Conradi, burgomaster of Danzig, 
shows in detail the costume worn by a 
well-to-do townsman of his day. 
From Chiidowiecki, * Dauzigcr Reise * 


Then, as later, Germans seem to have 
feared an excess of fresh air. Boys were 
coddled from the cradle upwards, and 
the better to ward oft cold they wore 
heavy woollen caps all the year round 
and their necks were swathed in a fox- 
tail or a thick muillcr. 
Town girls, however, 
following the French 
fashion, went about, as 
now, with open necks 
in all weathers, and 
were said to be all the 
better for it. 

The cost of living 
was, on the whole, com- 
paratively cheap at that 
time and, though rich 
people spent prodigally, 
small incomes still went 
a long way. It is 
curious to read to-day 
of the calculations in 
which, in 17S8, Schiller, 
then a professor at 
Jena, engaged vhcii 
contemplating early 
marriage to a young 
lady of noble birth. .Vt 
his wish the establish- 
ment was to be a 
‘ menage i trois,’ tor 
Charlotte’s sister, Caro- 
line, who lived a]')art 
from an incompatible 
husband, and who would have gladh' 
.taken Lotte’s place at the altar — of 
course, given release by due legal pro- 
cess — was to be the more or less joyous 
third in the partnership. The poet 
first budgeted for an income ol a 
thousand thalers, or £150 at the value ol 
that time, as sufficient to enable them to 
live ‘ in more than one select place ’ — he 
thought of Mannheim and Heidelberg as 
possibilities — ^but later he reduced even 
that moderate estimate to 800 thalers or 
£120, of which he was to obtain 300 
thalers’ from lectures and 150 or 200 as a 
pension from the duke of Weimar, while 
the balance was to be easily gained by 
writing ; for had he not earned as much 
as 900 thalers a year before he became a 


ings, speaks of his ‘home-made jacket ■ professor, and that ‘ with little industry ’ ? 
and trousers and patched laced boots.’ In the event the ‘ chfere mere ’ added the 
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sum of 150 th'ikrs 
fiom hei own pmse W 

It appears that at 
that time Schillu 
li\ing in lockinas '' 

paid only tWve „ , ELABORATE COIFFURES OF GERMAN WOMEN 

, ,, Hairdressing was a prontiblc occiip'ition when fishion ‘sponsorc I ‘*uch 

tnaleis a montll, say coifturcsTS thobc worn bv the Kdics (centre) dr \\\n b> Clwxlowiccki That 
IS 2 d a day, for the stylo hid -ilso invaded the kitchen is clear from the -irtist s si etch 
dinnrr nnd siinner scrvrnt girl (right) r\ilh h nr vcell elevated beneath her cap L oothe s 
lu r r * u ”1 sketch of 1 is sistci Cornell i (left) sliows that she too conformed 

(Dreaklast oeing only tcl Oltaatl Xa , r Di IChoioauU 111 CMt ett 

n cnnrk ) nnd liA Clolo icl i 


a snack ) and he 
writes that for that sum he had a really 
good table When his betiothed and hei 
sistci visited him in Jena he engaged 
for them a fuinished ' appartement 
consisting of one hige room with six 
windows, and a large bedioom with a 
corner for a maid The rent for this 






HEAD-DRESSES OF GERMAN CHILDREN 
Vast importance was attached by both sexes to the head dress 
and even young folk were often got up to look like dolls 
Chodowiecki s drawings of more sober youngsters show (left) 
a fashionable style for a young girl and (right) the woollen cap 
and muffler thought essential for a boy s health at this period 
rrow Kaemmcrcr, Darnel Chodowiechi 


accommodation was fifteen thalers or 45s 
each lialf ycai a figure working out at 
IS 8d a week and he thought this 
chaigc high 1 veil twenty tears later 
(ibob) Goethe wiote to a young painter 
that v\ith f'om 100 to no thaleis (£15 to 
£16 5s ) a ^eai, he would be able to live 
quite comfoitably at \Aeimar 
\. word must be said on 
^ the subject of tiavelling 
People 111 general did not go 
^ fiom home more than they 
needed foi tiaiellmg was 
both dilhcult and costly at 
that time since the means of 
communication wcic still very 
piimitive lor jouiiievs be 
\oiid walking dist nice people 
who did not ride lioisis hid 
to lely upon an 11 regular 
seivice of post coaches lum- 
jjj benng wagons drawn and 

headdress shoved at the rate of three 
like dolls or four miles an hour, pro 
show (left) vided the roads were free from 
this period quagmires It was no won 
der, therefore, that travelling 
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TRAVEL BY CARRIAGE 
The costliness and irregularity of travel service 
as a rule prevented people from extensive travel 
that was not absolutelv necessarv This sketch 
bj Chodowiecki however, shows friends driving 
in a light carnage to the country 
Frotit ChodoutLcki Dan^tqer Rvise 

was regal ded as an adventure, not to 
be undertaken without much reflection, 
prepaiation and prater, for there was 


always a iisk of accident, or of equally 
unw'clcome interruption by robbers, who 
on occasion did not stop at violence 
As a rule, the post coaches ran between 
important towns once in seven, ten or 
foul teen days, accoi ding to circumstances 
though people of means could einplov 
special vehicles at high rates A much- 
broken run of about twenty-five English 
miles, representing ten hours of toilsome 
travelling, was the average distance 
covered in a day, though light coaches, if 
drawn by several horses, could do five 
miles an hour on occasion, this ranking 
as lacing time When Goethe, in 176S 
tiavelled by stage coach from Leipzig to 
Frankfort, the journey took five dajs 
the time by rail is now about five houra 
Five jears later the painter Chodowieiki 
rode on horseback to his native Danzig 
from Berlin, where he had settled — aav i 
distance of about two hundred miles — 
and he was a full week on the wa\' \s 
it was necessary to use the coaches to 
the best advantage the time of dejiai 
ture from the starting places depended 
upon the completion of a full quot i ot 





CHODOWIECKI’S HORSEBACK JOURNEY FROM BERLIN TO DANZIG 
WTien five miles an hour was regarded as a racing speed for a light coach drawn by several horses it 
was natural that travellers especially male travellers, should prefer to make their journeys on 
horseback It was so that I^anip] Chodowiecki made his return to JDanzig' in 1773, and above is 1 
picture drawn by himself of himself coming within sight of his native town The picture gi\ es, a \ ly id 
impression of the miserable condition of roads even near so busy a commercial centre *as Danzig 

From Chodowiecki, Datf'iger Retse' 
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passengers ; if seats were still vacant the 
coach wowld wait a day or more longer. 

Often the traveller acted also as in- 
foi-mal letter and baggage carrier, setting 
out upon his uncertain way laden with 
letters, packets and commissions of all 
sorts for friends and friends’ friends. Not 
only was he under promise to dispose of 
these light articles faithfully, but if his 
journey was to a busy commercial town 
he was expected to return home even more 
encumbered than when he went. If he 
went to a book fair he needed to take with 
him special boxes for the purchases. 

Letter and parcel transport between 
towns and villages near together was 
maintained by a more frequent vehicular 
service or by walking messengers, who 
were expected to trudge to and fro on 
the prescribed day, irrespective of season 
or weather, however heavy their loads 
might be. There was an official post, 
implemented in the same way. 
Letter and but the private carriers were 
parcel post often preferred, since in de- 
livering letters they were not 
loath to wait on the doorsteps — or 
preferably in the kitchen — for the 
replies. It would appear that even at 
the end of the century people did not 
trust the post over much. There was 
published at that time a little book 
which discussed the question, ‘ How 
can one assure oneself against letter- 
stealing and falsification ? ’ 

When we turn to the material employ- 
ments of workaday folk signs of steady 
progress are visible. After the Silesian 
wars a long period of peace came to the 
country, and as conditions became settled 
industry and trade revived ; production 
followed hard on consumption and con- 
sumption on production, for in that time 
of tight money and little saving the wages 
of labour were, in the main, soon spent 
again on the goods which the workers 
produced. What is known as the industrial 
revolution came to Germany long after 
it had passed over England, but the second 
half of the century was for industry, 
commerce and agriculture alike a time 
of steadily increasing prosperity. Towards 
this progress the constant improvements 
made in transport, both by canals and 
roads, the abolition of restrictive laws. 


new discoveries and inventions and the 
spread of education powerfully contributed. 
Already important manufacturing centres 
existed in northern Germany. The 
great expansion of the coal and iron 
industries of western Prussia had yet to 
come, but the Rhenish lands were famous 
for their metal goods, woollen and small- 
ware trades ; towns farther inland like 
Berlin, Halle and Magdeburg had thriv- 
ing industries ; and Sa.xony 
was already marked out for Expansion 
pre-eminence in the machine of industry 
and textile trades. In general, 

Germany led the Continent in linen, silk, 
steel and metal goods. Yet foreign fabrics 
and luxury articles of most kinds were 
still bought in large quantities. 

On the whole the industry of the south 
and south-west was least advanced, while 
middle Germany had become more and 
more the centre of the home industries, 
which were largely followed in conjunction 
with various forms of agriculture. 

The foreign trade which had languished 
during the Fredcrician wars had been 
gradually recovered, and commerce was 
becoming increasingly cosmopolitan. Many 
of the larger merchants constantly 
journeyed to and fro between Germany 
and the capitals of western Europe, and 
some of them even set up business in 
these cities. Commercial trar’cllers also 
went abroad in numbers, regularly visit- 
ing Paris, Brussels, London, Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam and Cadiz, well provided 
with samples of cutlery and hardware, 
textile fabrics, embroideries and ‘ galan- 
teriewaren,’ or ladies' fancy goods. Of 
the many Gcnnan lairs of that time those 
of Leipzig and Frankfort-on-Main had 
an international reputation. 

The tradesman, whether wholesaler or 
retailer, carried on his business on publicity 
conditions which to-day would be impos- 
sible. Externally'' his shop and warehouse 
were more like private houses than trading 
establishments, without either display 
windows or signboards of arty kind, and 
often it was even necessary to ring a bell 
before entrance was obtained. One might 
look down whole streets of large towns 
without meeting any sign ot shops in 
the modern sense. But the number ol 
tradesmen was small in proportion to 'he 
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population, and those who succeeded had 
a good chance of rising to affluence. 

It is claimed that from the middle of 
the eighteenth century onward the opulent 
merchants of Germany were in general 
men of greater strength and independ- 
ence of character than cither the nobles 
or the members of the learned pro- 
fessions. For already the age of ‘ big 
business ’ had opened, and the large- 
scale export merchant 
Beginning of (Grosskaufmann) had api- 
‘ big business' peared on the scene. In 
some ways he was a new 
type, since he was the product of a more 
complicated mechanism of commerce, yet 
substantially he did but revive the tra- 
ditions of the early Fuggers and Wclsers 
of Augsburg and Tuchers of Nuremberg, 
and of the Hanseatic League. 

To agriculture likewise a great revival 
came in the second half of the century. 
Many enlightened measures and new 
departures contributed to it — the adoption 
of better methods of cultivation, the intro- 
duction of new plants, a large increase 
of the land under the potato, hitherto a 
somewhat despised crop; the improve- 
ment of the breeds of cattle, sheep and 
horses, improvements in vine and tobacco 
cultivation, the formation of agricultural 
societies and the dissemination of scien- 
tific knowledge by means of magazines. 
Further, serfdom was abolished in some 
of the states, like Oldenburg and Baden, 
though it continued in Prussia and Meck- 
lenburg until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century ; and here and there the 
laws and customs relating to the division 
of estates were relaxed. As in industry 
so in agriculture, there was greater pros- 
perity in the north than in the south. 

In the political life of the country the 
outstanding facts at the end of the century, 
temporarily overshadowed though it was 
by the exhausting wars tvith Napoleon, 
were the wonderful advance of Prussia 
and the growing menace offered by that 
vigorous state to the declining power of 
Austria. This rise of Prussia was pre- 
eminently the achievement of the first 
three of her kings — Frederick I, who in 
the second year of the century, with 
superb audacity, crowned himself at 
Konigsberg, his son Frederick William I, 


and most of all Frederick II ; for while the 
first planted and the second assiduously 
watered, Frederick the Great, whose rule 
carried Prussian history forward to 1786. 
gave the increase. Within a hundred 
years dating from the end of the Thirty 
Years’ War the electorate of Branden- 
burg had grown into a powerful king- 
dom, its area having doubled and its 
population increased threefold. Although 
relatively poor in natural resources, handi- 
capped by an inhospitable climate and 
an unfruitful soil, peopled by a race of 
inferior culture and neighboured by strong 
and unfriendly states on all its land 
frontiers, Prussia had already become the 
first state in Germany, and the future of 
the old Empire was in her hands. 

Historians differ in their judgements 
upon the pretences on which Frederick 
challenged Austria to an unequal struggle, 
and, outside Prussia, the seizure of Sili'sia 
will perhaps be regarded always as a 
harsh transaction ; yet the campaigns 
fought between 1740 and 1763 estab- 
lished Frederick’s re- 
putation as a great Prussia's debt to 
general, and added Frederick the Great 
enormously to the 
strength of his monarchy, leaving 
Prussia one of the great military poweis 
of Europe. Nevertheless, the immediate 
results of the Silesian wars were a great 
drain upon the man power of the 
still under-populated German states, 
the depletion of their treasuries and a 
heavy burden of taxation. 

After the final conclusion of peace by 
the Treaty of Hubertusburg Frederick 
the Great devoted the remaining twenty- 
three years of his life to the renewal 
and reorganization of his kingdom. He 
rebuilt destroyed towns, revived decayed 
industries and created new ones, con- 
structed canals and roads and supplied 
farm stock and seed corn to the im- 
poverished peasantry. Long before the 
abolition of serfdom in Prussia he lightened 
the lot of the peasants who were liable to 
render corvee labour to their landlords, 
the large manorial proprietors, and he 
threatened with six months' imprison- 
ment anymne among them who should 
assert his authority with a stick. The 
talons of not a few rural despots were 
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cut by this resolute ruler, though often 
they grew again. 

If the Prussian people were never so 
before, he made them a working, laborious 
nation. He would not suffer idlers ; he 
required that parishes .should provide 
work for those who needed it, while 
malingerers were put to forced labour in 
houses of correction ; and he cut down the 
Roman Catholic holidays from thirty-five 
to seventeen, the pope assenting. He 
extended and improved the school system, 
and, for good or ill, he also made Prussia 
what she has continued to be ever since, a 
military state. Frederick’s great service 
to Germany was that he rudely shook 
her out of slumber and restored the self- 
respect of her peoples, giving them a truer 
consciousness of their powers and a firmer 
belief that a great destiny awaited them. 

What the first three kings of Prussia 
did in and for their state the rulers of some 
of the smaller German territories imitated. 


They likewise accepted more positive 
conceptions of government, and faced a 
wider range of responsibilities towards 
their subjects. The best governed of these 
states were Baden, Weimar, Gotha, An- 
halt and Plesse-Danristadt ; the worst 
governed, at least for a time, were 
Wiirttemberg and Bavaria. 

With the end of Frederick the Great’s 
reign militarised Prussia had a time of 
relief ; after having stood at attention so 
long, the nation was now allowed to stand 
at ease. There was, in truth, too much 
standing at ease for an age which gave 
Europe the French Revolution, the Terror 
and Napoleon Bonaparte. The Prussian 
monarchy rotted under the lethargic and 
incapable rule of the two immediate 
successors of the great king. The first was 
Frederick William II, his nephew, an 
uxorious sensualist, who destroyed by 
indulgence of the flesh the modicum of 
spirit which he possessed, and allowed 



MILITARY AUTOCRAT WHO REVITALISED IMPOVERISHED PRUSSIA 


This characteristic picture of Frederick the Great reviewing his troops at Potsdam was both drawn 
and engraved by Chodowiecki. Members of the royal retinue seen on the right are the crown 
prince, afterwards Frederick William II, Generals Ramin and Zieten, and an aide-de-camp. Prussia 
suffered terribly during the wars incurred by Frederick’s aggressions, but, in time of peace, he devoted 
himself tirelessly to the work of reconstruction, encouraging agriculture and reviving industry, 
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himself to fall into the hands of scheming 
favourites He uas followed bv Ficdeiick 

illiam III, a w ell meaning, orderly, moial 
ruler, fond of domestic life, with something 
of the bouigeois in him, but an ineffectual 
weakling, into whom his high spirited and 
noble hearted ronsort, the Queen Louise 
of Prussian poetiy and legend failed to 
transfuse so much of her own strong will 
and indomitable spirit as would have 
made a man of him 

When military pressiiie came from the 
west, Prussia had hist to bear the strain, 
and it was beyond her power of resistance 
With her collapse, and the defection of 
some of her confederates, Germany fell to 
pieces The conduct of the renegade rulers 
of Bavaria, M urttemberg, Saxony and 
Baden, who fought against the tmpire, 
showed how much more considerations 
of ‘ safety first ' and supposed interest 
weighed with them than the claims oi 
nationality But the long duration of 
French influence in many foinis had pro- 
duced a demoralisation too deep and w ide- 


spread to be speedil\ cllaced It is also 
fair to remember that the seductive 
piinciples by which the French Revolu- 
tion was commended had created great 
enthusiasm among (icrman liberals c-. 
pecallv in the west In 1790 J G 
Forster (1754-94), the famous tiaidki 
and colleague of Cook, then hbraiian ol 
the elector of Jlainz, headed a deputa 
tion of citizens of that town to Pans in 
ordei to invite the incorporation of the 
left bank of the Rhine in Republic an 
France Moreover, Fredeiick’s wars and 
successes had divided the states moie 
than ever, reviving old nvaliies and 
ambitions, and multiplying old suspicions. 

A time of untold humiliation and misciy 
awaited the German tribes, whether thev 
fought against Napoleon or with him 
yet the ordeal was a preparation foi tlic 
national unity towards which events hid 
been tending for centuiius To an evu- 
increasing number of Germans the reah/a 
tioii of that unity was no longer a \ i^jiic- 
hope but an inspiring ceitamty 



KAISER’S PALACE AT POTSDAM ERECTED BY FREDERICK THE GREAT 


Ihc numerous royal palaces in the environs of Potsdam have gamed for that town the title of the 
German Versailles' This picture shows the huge brick structure, 375 feet in length, which was 
designed and built at enormous expense by 1 rcdenck the Great in 1763-69, and is known as the New 
Palace It represents one aspect of the powerful Prussian monarch's desire for some tangible 
expression of his wealth and majesty It is lavishly decorated with sculptured figures 

Photo Donald lilcLeish 
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OPEN-AIR DIVERSIONS OF GERMAN SOCIETY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
Relcicnce to the woiks of W iltcTu li i^oniid or PouUki ('.h, cspecnlly the Wdtteiu lu pj^c 
39-14) w*') show how stiongl} Oeiniju} m the eighteenth cent iii\ was influenced hv the canons ol 
French art At the s ime time the Geiimn stc Ic conscir td i im isnic of flesh md blood natuialisni 
so that one is far nioic disposed to see a gcuiimc pictuie of c iiiciiipoi iiy socictj- in this P iit\ in llu 
/oologicilt iidtn of thodowiccKi thin 111 iny of the I icoiliiUcs ol the I uiich schcol 
Courtesy a/> AXust.i(m iUr Fiidfnden h unsU, Leipzig 
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FEMININE INFLUENCE IN POLITICS 

Critical Study of a universal Principle in its particular 
application to the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

By ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI 

Author of Nietzsche : his Life and Works, U'otnan : a Vindication, etc. 


HERE are two factors which probably 
ever since the dawn of human 
society have operat-.d to keep the 
sexes separate and distinct. And, 
for the purposes of this chapter, they 
will be termed ' the difference of function ' 
and ‘ masculine dread of weakness.’ 

The difference of function separates 
and distinguishes the sexes and their 
respective spheres, because, as Herbert 
Spencer has pointed out, ' men and 
women, being by the unlikencss ot their 
function in life c.xposed to unlike influ- 
ences, begin from the first to assume 
unlike positions in the community as 
they do in the family.’ Thus, throughout 
the history of humanity, man, owing to his 
greater freedom from physical tics, his 
more simple reproductive r61e, which 
makes his body more agile and less 
severely taxed by repioductive processes, 
and his comparative immunity Irom the 
claims of the ‘ beloved parasite ' — the 
infant child — has always enjoyed ad- 
vantages in the field of achievement, 
which have made him an easy winner in 
^11 those contests of strength and general 
ability that make up the life of the 
race away from the department of child 
rearing, and the sedentary occupations 
connected with the home. 

And it is this functional difference 
which, operating to the advantage ot 
the male, accounts for the fact that, at 
whatever point ive choose to arrest our 
glance in the history of the human race, 
we find man the leader, the organizer, 
the expert, the sage, the innovator and 
the ultimate pioneer in discovery, in- 
vention and government. 

The development of tribal and primi- 
tive chieftainship and kingship out of the 
mere superiority of the male individuals 


of a clan or family can be observed even 
now, if we choose to study the life ot 
savage peoples ; and the best proof we 
have that such superiority over the 
females docs not consist merely in the 
possession of greater physical strength is 
the fact that so-called magical powers are 
frequently the first stage in the ascent to 
chieftainship and royal power. Tims, Sir 
James Frazer tells us that mere strength 
as the origin of temporal power is the 
exception rather than the rule Great 
ability in any active sphere is what first 
rivets the attention of his Icllows upon a 
certain member of a family or tribe. And 
it is the usefulness of this great ability to 
the tribe, when recognized by his fellows, 
that causes the superior man to be marked 
out for leadership and lor a higher social 
function. Among the Eskimo the head- 
man is called a ' pimain ’ ; that title 
means simply that he knows c\eiy thing 
best. And instances could be multiplied 
almost ad infinitum. 

The question is, in what circumstances 
does our first factor, the dilference of 
function, tail to dis- 
tinguish sharply be- When sex dillerence 
tween the respective is Inoperative 
spheres of the sexes ? 

It can fail only through two causes. The 
first is the degeneration of the male, which 
may end in his losing his original advan- 
tages over the female and in making him 
appear her equal or even her inferior iii 
achievement. This appears to have oc- 
curred in a number of ancient civilizations : 
among the Chucunaque quite recently, 
and to some extent among some of the 
North American tribes in the past. It is 
occurring also in modem Europe and 
America. Equality between the sexes 
thus signifies the retrogression of the male. 
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and the apparent advance of the female. 
To see an absolute and not a relative 
advance in these circumstances is the 
error alike of ethnographers, historians 
and many European sociologists. 

Or, secondly, the failure of the first 
factor to distinguish sharply between the 
respective spheres of the sexes may be 
due to the fact that the female ceases to 
function as a female. In this case, by 
escaping many of the consequences of 
the difference of function, the female 
rids herself of the greater 
Denial of the part of her handicap, and 
Sex function begins to enjoy many of 
the advantages of the 
male. As, however, in these circum- 
stances her sexual life is sacrificed, she 
ceases to be a normal female, or even 
a normal human being. Sex has meaning 
only as a function. Eliminate its func- 
tional consequences, and it ceases to have 
meaning. The Amazons of Dahomey 
were an example of this type of women. 
The vast spinster population of modern 
Europe affords a further example ; but, as 
the latter consists largely of girls who have 
not deliberately chosen to stifle their 
normal appetites, they frequently adopt 
neutral or male careers with a lack of 
heart and enthusiasm which prevents 
them from being true examples of the typo. 

Now, turning to the second factor 
which operates in keeping the spheres of 
the sexes separate and distinct — the 
masculine dread of weakness — we shall 
find that this also constitutes an influence 
which tends to diminish as man declines 
in native sanity and health. 

The antagonism between man’s instinct 
to love woman and his instinct to be of 
use to society and to himself seems to be 
one of ihe first scientific facts that is 
recognized by primitive communities. 
When the highest of the animals evolved 
into man, he must very soon have become 
aware of the extreme danger to which 
he himself and his family or his class were 
exposed the moment any form of weakness 
overtook him. The animal may rely on 
strength, and may feel confident and 
brave when he possesses it, but it is only 
man who can consciously perceive the 
immense advantages of preserving strength 
and avoiding weakness. Now the fact 


tliat a passionate association with woman 
exposes a man to weakness, at least of a 
temporary kind, seems undoubtedly to 
have been recognized very early in the 
history of our race. This we may infer 
from our knowledge of existing savage 
peoples, many of whom observe the 
most rigid rules of celibac}' or sexual 
abstinence before, during and sometimes 
for a little while after any special effort 
that has to be made either in war, in the 
himting field or on the water. For a brief 
spell the women of the tribe are forbidden 
to approach them ; they are declared 
sacred and, by a natural transference of 
meaning through the association ol pro- 
hibited access with something accursed, 
they become for the time being objects 
of awe and fear — i.e. taboo, or lapii, 
marked out specially for some service. 

The vestiges of these repeated tem- 
porary separations of the sexes have 
come down to us in various forms ; but 
there can be no doubt 
that in regard to this Separation 
factor, too, civilization and of the Sexes 
corruption have impaired 
our primitive wisdom. The last Euro- 
pean vestige of this primitive wi.«dom 
has survived in England, where the 
custom of separating the women from 
the men at the end of a meal still prevails. 
The fact that, as a rule, no use is made 
of this separation, and that the conver- 
sation instead of becoming less frivolous 
and superficial after the women liac’u 
gone very often becomes more frivolou.s 
and may touch upon the obscene, is but a 
proof of how a useful ceremony may 
degenerate into an empty form when it 
has ceased to be understood or appreciated. 

A more highly evolved form of the 
sexual taboo is the tendency to segregate 
the sexes which we find in many Oriental 
countries, and which provides the organiza- 
tion for a complete exclusion of female 
charms and attractions if a man wishes 
to be free from their influence, for a 
certain period. The ancient Greeks were 
the first cultivated European e.xponents 
of this system. They carefully defined 
‘ woman’s sphere.’ But while in this they 
were partly prompted by the function 
factor as already discussed, the second 
factor, the dread of weakness, probably 
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played an important part as well. They 
■ were just as anxious to define ' man's 
.sphere ’ as woman’s, and the definition of 
the female province was probably dictated 
in the first place not by any brutal 
conception of woman’s fitness for domestic 
drudgerj.’ alone, but out of self-protection, 
by the recognition of the fact that, if 
society is to be maintained and the most 
important social functions are to be 
efficiently discharged, a ' man’s sphere ’ 
must be rigidly marked out ; in short, 
man must be able to withdraw for certain 
intervals from the spell of woman. 

Segregation of the sexes for certain 
periods in the life of a people, or for 
part of the twenty-four hours, thus 
probably evolved naturally out of the 
primitive taboos mentioned above ; and 
in the historical period of Greece we 
find the virtuous women ot the better 
class in Athens living a life ol almost 
complete seclusion (see 
The courtesan Chap. 41b There was, how- 
class in Athens ever, a class of women 
in the nation which, 
although it, too, never attained to civil 
or political rights, enjoyed much more 
freedom than the wives of the free 
citizens. This was the class composed of 
the superior courtesans. Known by the 
name of ‘ hetairai,’ or companions, their 
influence and importance gradually in- 
creased, until in the fifth and fourth 
centuries b.c. — that is to say, in the 
period of decadence immediately preceding 
and following the eclipse of the Athenian 
power — they reached their zenith. 

It cannot be denied that, from the 
stemdpoint of the spirit inspiring the 
primitive sexual taboos above described, 
the Greek thus defeated the very end he 
wished to attain by his domestic arrange- 
ments. For, while the primitive taboos 
and the social organization that derived 
from them provided lor a periodical, re- 
current and rigid segregation of the sexes, 
the institution of the hetairai, by estab- 
lishing the spell of woman as a permanent 
element in his daily and social life, and 
even in his moments of philosophical 
abstraction, constituted the first civilized 
attempt in Europe to break definitely 
with the profoundly wise taboos of man’s 
primitive societies. 


It is not suggested that the institution 
of the hetairai was responsible for the 
short life that Greek civilization enjoyed, 
lor there were so many other corrosives 
at work that it would be unscientific 
to lay too much stress on this one. When, 
however, it is remembered that the nearer 
Athens drew to her ultimate decline and 
doom, the larger this class of women 
became, and the greater the influence they 
wielded, we are entitled to question the 
wholesomeness of their effect on Greek 
development, particularly as the heyday 
of their power happened to coincide 
with the greatest degree of degeneracy 
among the male population. 

Thus, although the women of ancient 
Greece acquired no civic or political power, 
it is certain that in- 
directly, through the Power & Intellect 
statesmen and other of the Hetairai 
citizens with whom the 
hetairai were associated, this section of 
the female population ultimately helped 
a good deal towards swaying the destinies 
of the Athenian people, and there is no 
doubt whatsoever that the women’s move- 
ment, which ultimately suffered the gibes 
of an old conservative like Aristophanes, 
was ted by this element in the state. That 
these hetairai became an educated and 
learned class is shown by the fact that one 
of them, Lastheneia, was a disciple of 
Plato and became the mistrc.ss of the 
philosopher Speusippus, and by many 
similar instances. 

It is, of course, difficult at this distance 
of time to trace particular examples of 
the indirect political power e.xerciscd by 
courtesans upon the destinies of the 
Hellenes. Only the most flagrant manifest- 
ations of it could ever have become exposed. 
But we are justified in assuming, from the 
examples that have come down to us, that 
such power must have made itself felt. 
There are good grounds, for instance, for 
supposing that Aspasia, who was probably 
the most famous hetaira of her day, 
acquired a great ascendancy over her lover 
Pericles when this statesman was supreme 
in Athens, and that through him she was 
partly responsible both for the war with 
Samos in 440 b.c. on behalf of Miletus, 
which almost led to a general war in 
European Greece, as well as for the 
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Peloponnesian War. The fact that she 
was herself a native of Miletus lends some 
colourable warrant to the charge of her 
contemporaries that she was behind 
Pericles at least in his action against the 
Samians, while her presence at his side 
when he embarked upon his expedition 
thither betrays her keen interest. 

Roman civilization presents a different 
picture ; but, in the ultimate parallel 
march of events — the increasing power 
of women coinciding with a relaxation of 
morals, a softening of fibre and a steady 
decline of authorit}', order and power — it 
follows the same path as that of Greece. 

Never was the Roman matron as 
subordinate as the Athenian housewife, or 
secluded from the social life of her house 
and of the city ; but, in the flourishing 
period of the Republic, 
Subjection of when the austerity of 
Roman matrons Roman citizens laid the 
foundation of Roman 
virtue and Roman power, she was wholly 
subject to her husband’s or father’s 
authority, and her sphere was almost as 
strictly marked out as was that of her 
Athenian sister. As a daughter she was 
reckoned as no more than her father’s 
slave : as a wife ‘ in manu,’ she was 
powerless to resist her husband's will. 
And as long as these conditions lasted 
manners and morals remained at a high 
level in the state. 

During the era of the Punic Wars and 
after, however, a change appears to have 
occurred. The old austerity declined, 
domestic ties were loosened, paternal 
authority was undermined both by legisla- 
tion and by popular influence, and at the 
accession of Augustus Roman society was 
almost completely degraded. Meantime, 
the tutelage and dependence of woman 
had disappeared, and female emancipation 
had become a fact. 

Long before Augustus, however, there is 
evidence of the growing independence of 
the Roman matron ; for in 215 b.c., at the 
height of the Second Punic War, a measure 
known as the Oppian Law was passed to 
restrict her extravagance. In 195 b.c. she 
actually intervened as a power in politics, 
and demanded that the Oppian Law should 
be repealed. And the manner in which she 
and her sisters effected this coup d’etat by 


sallying forth en masse through the streets 
of the city, and fiercely importuning the 
men as they made their way to the Forum, 
is only parMlcled by the hungry Parisiennes 
of 17S9 at Versailles, or by the English 
suffragettes of the first decade of the 
twentieth c.entury. 

Female emancipation never advanced 
to the stage of giving women eivic or 
political powers, but that they exercised 
these powers indirectly, that is, through 
their influence over the feeble men of the 
time, is unquestionable. And we have 
only to think of such viragos as Amacsin 
or Maestra of Sentinum, of Afrania and 
Hortensia, all of whom, between 70 and 
40 B.C., appeared as advocates and orator'; 
before the praetor or the tribunal of the 
triumvirs, to find ourselves confronted by 
the familiar phenomenon of a degraded 
male culture favouring the steady increase 
of feminine influence and independence. 

It has been maintained that the reign 
of Augustus marks the zenith of this 
kind of feminine influence 
in the Roman world, and Emancipation 
the freedom to which under Augustus 
both matrons and cour- 
tesans attained under the first emperor 
is supposed never to have been sur- 
passed. But, truth to tell, it continued 
to increase and to flourish long after the 
death of Augustus, and what doubtless led 
to its being regarded as supreme in his 
reign was the relative novelty ol its 
vigour and prevalence. 

Under Tiberius, while morals were 
further relaxed, it cannot be denied that 
there were many, including the emperor 
himself, who did their utmost to stem the 
tide of corruption and to define the sphere 
of w'omen more rigorously. The fact , 
however, that it was found necessary to 
pass a special law prohibiting women of 
noble family from enrolling themselves as 
prostitutes, and that the part taken by 
women in public affairs was beginning to 
be recognized as a danger to the state, 
reveals the extent to which female eman- 
cipation was being abused. 

Thus, under the decline of morals and 
the softening of men’s characters, the two 
influences which, in a healthy society, 
usually conspire sharply to define the 
sphere of woman — the difference of 
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function and the dread of weakness — are 
seen gradually to become inoperative in 
Roman society, and, while women begin 
to take an ever increasing share in 
public life, they also emerge before the 
public gaze as the constant associates of 
men in all public business. 

It will suffice if we concentrate on the 
throne, without concerning ourselves with 
the power of women elsewhere. Claudius 
was a weak, irresolute man, the excesses 
of whose reign have unanimously been 
ascribed to the evil influence of his 
wives, and particularly of Messalina 
Valeria. That she was already his mistress 
when he divorced his second wife, Aelia 
Petina, is fairly certain. At all events, 
at the time of his accession, he was already 
completely subjected to her and to her 
two confederates, the freedmen Narcissus 
and Pallas ; and this evil crew soon 
made the emperor their instrument for 
committing the cruellest acts of his 
reign. Messalina chose her victims from 
the highest in the land, and sacrificed 
them now to her pride, anon to her 
envy, and not infrequently merely to 
her covetousness. She sold 
Iniquities of the right of citizenship 
Messalina with shameless indifference 
to any jmrehaser, disposed 
of legions and provinces without con- 
sulting Claudius or the Senate, corrupted 
and intimidated the judicial tribunals 
and filled the lowest and highest 
public offices with her creatures. She 
committed open adultery with Sabinus, 
once prefect of Gaul, with Mnester, the 
popular actor, and with C. Silius, one of 
the handsomest of Roman youths ; and, 
if we are to believe Juvenal, she used to 
leave her husband’s bed at night and 
repair secretly to a low brothel in the 
* town, where, under the assumed name of 
Lycisca, and disguised by a wig and 
cosmetics, she would receive all comers 
in exchange for a fee. 

At last her passion for Silius wrought 
her doom, for this grew to such pitch 
that, unable to endure the thought that 
he was married, she compelled him to 
divorce his young wife, Junia Silana, and 
announced to a startled world that she 
would marry him herself. Such was her 
influence over the emperor, her husband. 


that she even induced him to sign the 
contract for the dowry, and it was only 
when he became convinced that she 
intended to do away with him and to set 
her lover on the throne that the foolish 
and infatuated man, egged on by Narcissus, 
resolved to put Messalina to death. 

Enough has now been said to give an 
idea of the immense influence of women 
over the degenerate manhood of the 
late Roman world, and 
there is no need to go on Female licence 
to describe the power of in high places 
women like Acte and 
Poppaea over Nero, and the many 
other examples of feminine dominion 
which thenceforward marked the decline 
of Roman greatness. It is true that in 
the latter days of the Empire steps were 
occasionally taken to restrain the pro- 
fligacy and female licence that were so 
prevalent ; but Rome continued, not- 
withstanding, to be a centre of hopeless 
corruption till such influences as 
Christianity, poverty and the removal 
of the court to Constantinople to some 
extent corrected the evil. Nevertheless, 
the root of the trouble, which was the 
degeneracy of man, remained unaffected 
by the feeble measures of reform intro- 
duced by one or two of the wiser em- 
perors, and as an inevitable conse- 
quence the inordinate licence and power 
of women did not abate. 

From the days of Cornelia, the mother 
of the Gracchi (second century b.c.), down 
to the days of Placidia, the mother of 
Honorius (fifth century a.d.), Roman 
women may be said to have enjoyed a 
freedom that was unique not only in the 
ancient world but also in the whole history 
of humanity up to that time. It cannot, 
however, be denied that the power it 
enabled them to exercise had an un- 
wholesome effect both upon public affairs 
and upon the social development of their 
people, and although the few contem- 
porary philosophers, poets and historians 
who recognized this refer to it only in- 
cidentally and in tones more of resignation 
than of reproof, their words are convincing 
and their meaning unmistakable. 

It is often maintained that the extra- 
ordinary freedom and influence enjoyed 
by Roman women under the Empire were 
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entirely lost until the Renaissance restored 
‘ a more robust and healthier view of 
womanhood,’ the implication being that, 
on the whole, feminine freedom and in- 
fluence are desirable phenomena, to which 
medievalism offered a regrettable check. 
Modern anthropology and a fair interre- 
lation of the effects of feminine dominion 
m antiquity hardly support the view. 

The societies organized by savage 
man rely upon what seem to be natural 
laws — the functional difference of the 
sexes and the relative 
Natural laws in weakness which super- 
early societies venes if men, before or 
during any specially great 
effort, do not temporarily forgo all asso- 
ciation with women. The question is, are 
we to regard these two laws as permanent, 
applying to us for all time, or are we to 
suppose that any development of human 
society renders them inoperative ? 

Those who would maintain that these 
laws operate only among savages, and that 
developing societies may ignore them, 
must face the following difficulties : the 
weakness and failure of such men as 
Alcibiades, Verres, Mark Antony and the 
whole of that body of men in Greece and 
Rome who were led by women and never 
separated from them even when engaged 
on the most vital social duties ; the curious 
coincidence of social decline with the 
increasing ascendancy of women ; and the 
strict laws defining the respective spheres 
of the sexes which appear always to have 
prevailed during the constructive period 
of ancient states, when the foundations 
of their greatness were laid. 

In accounting for the common con- 
currence of social decline with feminine 
influence and freedom, however, nothing 
is explained by inveighing against the 
lewdness, capriciousness, irresponsibility 
and anarchy of woman's nature. A closer 
examination of history points rather to a 
different explanation, and this, which is 
more profound, would be somewhat on 
these lines. The relaxation of morals, the 
loss of discipline and virtue and the 
decline of authority and order, in any state, 
must always precede feminine emanci- 
pation, because the latter is always a 
consequence or accompanying symptom 
of the former. If, therefore, we are to 


trace the relaxation of morals, the loss 
of discipline and virtue and the decline 
of authority and order in the states of 
antiquity to any human agency, we must 
trace them to men themselves, and 
conclude that in man’s gradual loss of 
character and stamina the cause of these 
changes is to be found. 

Is there any evidence to show that the 
Hellenes of the fourth and the Romans ol 
the second century b.c. had lost stamina 
and character before the changes which 
culminated in the freedom of women came 
about ? There is overwhelming evidence 
in favour of this view, and scientists and 
historians like Otto Sieck, Reibmayr, 
Fustel de Coulanges and others have 
adduced a mass of facts to prove that 
long before anarchy, feminism and decline 
became apparent in the states of antiquity 
the character and stamina of the men hafl 
been undergoing disquieting changes. 

If this conclusion be valid, however, it is 
impossible to subscribe to the view of those 
who, when they try to explain the gradual 
restoration of feminine liberty after the 
Renaissance as a kind of resuscitation ot 
ancient Hellas and Imperial Rome, also 
claim that it denoted ' a more robust view 
of womanhood.' 

There is a great and authoritative bodt 
of opinion in favour of the view that 
in the Middle Ages conditions existed 
which could easily have 
led to a woman’s move- Conditions in 
ment in the modern the Middle Ages 
sense, if there had not 
been strong counter-influences at work. 
There can be no doubt, for instance, that 
the modern rivalry between the se.xes foi 
elbow room in the industries, professions 
and trades was just as acute then, in 
proportion to the population, as it is now ; 
and there can also be little doubt that the 
same disparity which now prevails between 
the number of men and women in every 
town and city of Europe was just as 
familiar a cause of distress to eligible 
spinsters of the year 1200 as it is to-day. 
Not only are we able to assume this from 
the probable analogy between present 
and past causes of a higher male mortality, 
but we also have documentary evidence 
of the disparity in medieval times. Theie 
are, for instance, the records of the homes 
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that were founded for indigent spinsters 
in Germany, France and England ; there 
are also the actual figures from which we 
may ascertain the excess of females over 
males in certain towns ; and, above all, 
there are the rules of the various merchant 
and craft guilds which, certainly in 
England and Germany, almost invariably 
contained strict clauses excluding women 
from employment in the workshops or 
shops of the members of the guilds. 

These rules obviously met a need, 
and to judge from the rigour of their 
enforcement, a pressing need. Unmarried 
women were trying to secure economic 
independence everywhere, and it was 
necessary to protect the men workers. In 
certain German towns in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries one si.xth to one 
fourth of the ta.x-paying citizens were 
lonely women. In certain other towns the 
proportion of males to females was i,ooo 
to 1,207. Moreover, in the Middle Ages in 
Europe there were women doctors. They 
occurred in England, even at court ; and 
at Frankfort between 1389 and 1497 
there were no fewer than fifteen. 

If the large population of unattached 
females, which was quite as much a 
morbid phenomenon then as it is now, 
did not in the Middle 
Problem of the Ages produce a woman’s 
surplus women movement on morbid 
modern lines, that is, on 
the lines which characterised the feminism 
of the seventeenth century and later, with 
its hostility to the male, to marriage and 
to the feminine function, it was owing 
to the fact that the Middle Ages were 
essentially a period of authority and 
order. The vast hierarchy of the Church 
imparted its spirit to the whole age 
over which it presided. In this complex 
structure, woman in every sphere had 
her allotted position just as man had, 
and any attempt at breaking bounds, 
more particularly in the morbid direction 
of sex warfare or a denial of normal 
function, was consequently unknown. 

What then happened at the Renaissance 
and after ? The Renaissance was, in its 
essence, a revolt against medievalism. Its 
leaders were all men who had broken in 
some way with the traditions of the Middle 
Ages. The Renaissance meant the break 


up of medieval society by the resusci- 
tation in various forms of pagan feeling 
and doctrine. But, in its later expression, 
in the Reformation, that quality of the Re- 
naissance which was peculiarly subversive, 
the overthrow of authority first in ecclesi 
astical and ultimately in all matters, 
became the prevailing note. The Refor- 
mation was a breach with ecclesiastical 
authority in all those countries which 
adopted the reformed religion ; but even in 
those countries which did not, its influence 
was felt in a general decay of authority, 
and especially of that social order which 
had characterised the Middle Ages. 

From that moment everything became 
possible. A general reshuffle of values 
and customs was hastily undertaken. 
Liberalism began to per- 
meate every phase of life. Results of the 
Authority having been Renaissance 
overthrown in the highest 
things, it is not surprising that it departed 
also from the more lowly concerns of 
everyday life. Openings were thus pro- 
vided for a thousand hidden tendencies, 
and we shall see how among the latter 
was to be found the rankling animosity 
of the great mass of unmarried or dis- 
contented married women who wished to 
strike a path to greater feminine influence 
and freedom. 

The movement of feminine emancipation 
began in France quite early in the seven- 
teenth century. At the romantic and 
gallant court of Louis XIII women were 
already powerful, and great ladies like 
Anne of Austria, Madame de Chevreuse 
and Madame de Longueville often suc- 
ceeded in wholly controlling the policy of 
the government. But this new feminism 
was not merely practical and dependent 
upon the accident of a few personalities. 
It was in the air. It was supported by 
theory and doctrine. At a time when the 
triumph of women in French society was 
becoming greater than it had e\'er been, 
a whole literature was forming which was 
exclusively devoted to the defence and 
exaltation of the female sex. Beginning 
in 1607 with Honore d’Urfe’s Astree, 
which was little more than a glorification 
of everything feminine, there was hardly 
a decade throughout the century in which 
some volume did not appear either to 
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vindicate the rights or to proclaim the 
superiority of women. 

Nor need it be supposed that these books 
expressed a timid, hesitating feminism, 
unaware of the extreme possibilities of the 
position. On the contrary, there is nothing 
in the most advanced literature of to-day 
which was not either boldly claimed or 
plainly foreshadowed by this earlier group 
of authors. According to them, woman’s 
alleged inferiority ‘ was due not to her 
nature, but to her defective education.’ 

They declared that 

Outburst of ‘ brains had no sex.’ 
Feminist literature and that there was 
nothing to prevent 
women from fulfilling the highest duties 
of the state and of religion. Complete 
equality between the sexes is assumed as 
a matter of course, and in one instance 
(La femme genereuse, by L.S.D.L.L., 
1642) the writer makes the extrava- 
gant claim that ' women are nobler, 
more politically gifted, more valiant, 
more learned, more virtuous and more 
economical than men.’ One authoress, 
Jacquette Guillaume, declares that ' women 
are superior to men in everything, and the 
most marvellous works of the world have 
all been done by women.’ Then, apostro- 
phising man, she adds ; ' Come, come, 
little pygmies ! Come to behold Cain 
killing his brother Abel ! ’ 

Side by side with this printed matter, 
which is only a shrunken record of the 
great feminist movement of the seven- 
teenth century, there was, of course, the 
conversation and dissertation of the draw- 
ing-rooms, which, as we know, was chiefly 
concerned with the problems propounded 
in the books referred to above ; and the 
actual invasion of public life by consistent 
feminists who did not hesitate to carry the 
practice of their creed right up to the 
foot of the throne. 

It was an act of feminine revolt which 
was originally responsible for the first 
famous drawing-room of the century, and 
the numerous imitations of the original 
model, all over the country, which created 
the peculiar social life of the century, were 
chiefly the outcome either of feminist 
energy, or at least of energy directed to- 
wards feminist ideals. Catherine de Vi- 
vonne, marquise de Rambouillet, offended 


by the grossness of Henry IV and his 
courtiers at the Louvre, declared about 
the year 1609 that she would never again 
attend a court gathering, and within a 
decade of this announcement formed a 
circle of her own, of which the Hotel de 
Rambouillet became the headquarters. 

The house stood on the Place du I’alais 
Royal, facing the present Magazin du 
Louvre, and it was there that, for forty 
years, but more particularly between 
1630 and 1645, the famous society of 
France was formed. Duchesses and 
bourgeoises alike made their appearance 
at the.Hbtel de Rambouillet, and it soon 
became, before all things, a literary 
'salon.’ Poetry and letters were the 
chief items on a bill of fare which was as 
fastidious as it was often far-fetched, and 
everybody of fashion 
and distinction resorted Solon ol Mndome 
thither in order to vie de Rambouillet 
with his neighbour in 
refinement of style, wit and connoisscur- 
ship. Within the walls of liambouillet 
Corneille probably read almost all ‘his 
masterpieces, and his listeners, consisting 
of well-bred men and women, probably 
offered him their criticism. It was a 
means not only of promoting an interest 
in art and psychology, but also of 
spreading refinement and taste, while it 
also contributed a good deal towards 
changing the manners of the period, by 
placing an unprecedented accent upon 
the charms of conversation and a know- 
ledge of letters. 

It had, however, another side. The 
fashionable throng that assembled at the 
Hotel de Rambouillet look under their 
wing not only the grammar and style of the 
language they spoke, but also the cause 
of woman, and the preciosity of their 
speech soon became, among the so-callcd 
‘ Prccieuses ' who affected it, associated 
with certain quite novel but very much 
pronounced views regarding the nature of 
true love, the status of woman and the 
relation of the sexes, which undoubtedly 
presented not a few morbid elements. 

Hair splitting about the advantages of 
a celibate life for women, about Platonic 
love, feminine independence, the coar.se 
brutality of the natural sexual relation- 
ship, became a favourite pastime. And 
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THE FIRST BLUE-STOCKING 


Madeleine de Scuderj (1607 1701) established a 
famous literary salon Under the pseudonym of 
Sapho she wi ote lengthy novels and is acknow 
ledgod as the Morld s first bluestocking though 
the term was int ented later m England 

as the gatherings at the H6tel de Ram- 
bomllet led in turn to Mile de Scudery s 
Saturdays, the aicomtesse dAuchys 
' Tuesdays, and similar receptions at the 
marquise de Sable, Madame de Bouchav 
annes and Madame de Bregis, the 
philosophy and mannerisms of the Pre 
cieuses gradually acquired the importance 
of a religious mama, and spread to the 
provinces 

The least satourv elements in this new 
feminine philosophy i\ere its petulant 
protest against maternity and its ill 
disguised contempt of man And Moliere, 
who bmlesqued the whole movement in 
his Precieuses Ridicules and the Femmes 
Savantes pays paiticular attention to 
these two aspects of the new credo In 
the letters of Madame de Sevigne, who 
was a Precieuse herself, the contempt 
of man is constantly obtruding between 
the lines of her excellent prose as does 
a’so the fashionable feminine resentment 
against the pains and inconvenience of 
maternity In her letters to her daughter, 
Madame de Gngnan, she does not hesitate 
to speak 111 the most sLghting terms of 


Monsieur de Gngnan s capacities and 
intelligence, and urges her daughter to 
take charge of the whole of his concerns 
which meant the business of the goaerii 
men! of Provence , and at each ficsh 
pregnancy announced by Madame do 
Gngnan, this middlc-agcd Precieuse pours 
foith a torrent of abuse against hci 
unfortunate son-in law 

Naturally, the movement did not end 
m talk There weie many who like 
Armande in the Femmes Savantes made 
a piactical application of the principles foi 
which they stood, and the piolonged 
engagement of Mile de Rambouillet (the 
celebrated Julie d Angennes) and the 
marquis de Montausier, w hicli lasted twch e 
years — an unconscionable time for the 
French even of to day — ^was due entirch to 
Julie s aversion from the idea of mam uje 
As Malthusianism was also an ineaitible 
consequence of the attitude of the Pie 
cieuses to maternity and child beaiing 
it too became fashionable, and in spite ot 



MOLIERE ATTACKS THE ‘PRECIEUSES 
Moliere s genius for satirising contemponii 
foibles IS admirably demonstrated in his plav Lc -> 
Precieuses Ridicules, to the 1684 edition of wh cli 
this illustration 13 the frontispiece The corned) 
represents a clever attack on the liter irv alloc* i 
tion that was the chief cult of the d i> 
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the stern ruling of the Church in this 
matter, hundreds of society ladies began 
to practise birth control entirely in the 
modern sense. 

From the very beginning of the century 
onwards women’s place in French society 
acquired ever-increasing importance. By 
the time that Madame de Sevigne was 
writing her famous letters to Madame de 
Grignan, women had acquired an ascend- 
ancy which was in many respects 
reminiscent of Imperial Rome, and whereas 
the tendency of the original Rambouillet 
model of high-brow feminism had, by 
degenerating into blue-stockingism and 
the wildest affectation, wrought its own 
doom by the ridicule it provoked, it left 
women with an increased prestige, and 
was in this sense the starting point of a 
new era. 

But it was a period of decline. Of that 
there can be no doubt. Despite the 
literary geniuses it produced, it bore in 
it the seeds of the great cataclysm which 
transformed the political life of almost the 
whole of Europe over a hundred years 



■ THE INCOMPARABLE JULIE ’ 
Mignard painted this portrait of Julie d’Angennes 
in a floral setting. She practised her feminist 
principles by prolonging her engagement to the 
marquis de Montausicr for la years, the patient 
suitor’s courtship ending in marriage in 1645. 

Photo, Paujstdiigl 



A SELFISH BEAUTY 


Fran^oisc Marguerite. Maelanic do Grign.in, 
whose undoubted charms are here jiortraycd by 
Mignard, was self-centred and extravagant. She 
was the recipicntof many letters advocating femin- 
ist views from her mother, Madame do Sevigne. 
itc CnnilivitUt, Pa}ti 

later, and although the reign of the great 
Sun King was marked by many glories, 
its distant aftermath was nothing less 
tragic and revolting than the Terror of 
1793. This conjunction of women’s in- 
fluence with social decline should not 
surprise us. But in case it should fail at 
first sight to be apparent in the France 
of Louis XIII and Louis XI\’, a more 
careful study of those features of the 
Revolution which can be traced to 
seventeenth-century abuses, and above 
all to the degeneracy and sloth of the 
aristocracy surrounding the throne, will 
soon make it quite plain. 

I.ouis XIV was gallant, fond of pleasure, 
and both sensual and sentimental. He 
never seems to have recovered from the fact 
that, for reasons of stale, he sacrificed his 
first deep and romantic love by leaving 
Marie Mancini, his great master’s clever, 
self-educated and in many ways brilliant 
niece, in order to marry another. Madame 
d’Aulnoy, who met Marie Mancini in 
Madrid, says : ‘ She was most amiable. 
Her eyes were bright, intelligent and 
sympathetic, her teeth were excellent, and 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR A LOST LOVE 


Louise de la Valliere, aware of Louis XIV’s 
frustrated passion for the intellectual Mane 
Mancini. earnestly applied herself to study in 
the hope of pleasing him. So well did she 
succeed that she was for seven years his mistress. 

Pauilmi by Jean Soere ; photo, Mansell 


her hair plentiful and raven black. She 
had a fine waist and good legs.' She 
appears to have inspired Louis XIV with 
the deepest and sincerest love he ever 
felt in his life. He wanted to marry her. 
He learnt Italian entirely on her account, 
and when Mazarin forced her to leave 
him, and to marry her Italian constable, 
Louis not only wept with grief, but also 
seems from that moment to have set his 
mind on endeavouring to rediscover a 
Marie Mancini and the passionate relation 
which he bore to her. 

Perhaps this explains why, despite his 
rigorous schooling in kingship, he was 
never able, throughout his reign, to 
separate sharply his functions as a 
monarch from his preoccupations as a 
lover and a husband ; and particularly 
towards the end of his life there can 
be no doubt that this infirmity led 
him and his country into many a diffi- 
culty. Married to an ugly, rather stupid 
and unhealthy Spanish woman, who was 
almost incapable of ensuring the royal 


descent, it is not surprising that his ardent 
sensibilities, and his quest of another 
Marie, should have drawn him to other 
women ; and the fact that he allowed 
these women to exercise influence over 
him at a time when it was the fashion for 
women to be pow^erful, is proved beyond 
dispute. 

He found Louise de la Valliere, a quiet, 
passionate and disinterested girl who, 
though not as learned as Marie, at least 
did her utmost by hard work and emula- 
tion to become so. Fully aware of the 
king’s tastes, and of the nature of his first 
great sacrificed love, this unfortunate girl 
applied herself to the study of learned 
works and to the practice of erudite con- 
versation. And for a while she succeeded 
so well that she pleased the king and he 
loved her. Her happiness lasted for seven 
years, from i66i to 1668, and during that 
period she presented the king with four 
children, only two of whom survived and 
were legitimised. But the king’s love was 
only a phantom of his love for Marie 
Mancini, and by 1670 it had cooled. 

It is generally maintained that Louise 
exercised no political influence over her 
royal lover. But it seems as if in this 
matter French historians, 
particularly men like Vol- Women at the 
taire, Boulanger and Bert- French court 
rand, were a httle too 
anxious to whitewash and to exalt their 
great king. For even if we choose to 
ignore the heavy expenditure the king 
incurred by the elaborate and repeated 
entertainments that he gave in her honour, 
and the wealth that he lavished on her 
brother and children (which must have had 
at least a repercussive effect on public 
affairs), and if we can also overlook llic 
indirect influence upon him of being con- 
stantly associated, even on his campaigns, 
with a number of women, how can we tell 
how often, in the privacy and intimacy of 
the alcove, she did not influence his choice 
of an official, a prelate or a general ? It 
seems at least reasonable to accept the 
verdict of the more reputable French 
historians with caution. 

The marquise de Montespan, who ousted 
and followed La Vedliere, was more 
beautiful and very much more brilliant 
than her predecessor, but it is quite certain 
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that Louis never loved her either as pas- 
sionately or as long as he did Louise. 
Nevertheless she succeeded, through her 
violent temper and her ascendancy over 
him, to remain longer as ‘ maitresse en 
titre ’ than La Vallicre, and it was only 
in 1677, nine years after she had first 
attracted him, that, owing to the remon- 
strances of Bossuet, the discovery of the 
part she had played in the affair of the 
poisons and the growing influence of 
Madame de Maintenon, the king began 
to shake himelf free of her. Two years 
later, in 1679, she ceased to be invited 
to the festivals of the court ; in 1684, 
after the death of the queen, she was 
deprived of her apartments under the 
king’s roof, and in 1691 she left Versailles. 

She was more typically hetairistic 
than La Vallicre, and displayed a per- 
petual thirst for money 
Mistresses of and favouis. Her ambitious 
Louis XIV lust for dominion was con- 
centrated on the king, 
whom she controlled with the brutality 
of a fishwife, and such was the evil 
bent of her active mind that she was 
deterred by nothing in the achievement 
of her ends. She was a Mortemart. Her 
family claimed to have descended from 
the dukes of Aquitaine, an older family 
than the Bourbons, and while she treated 
Louis as her equal, she aspired to becoming 
queen of France. 

It is difficult to determine which was 
the more disastrous, her direct influence 
over Louis in politics or the indirect 
influence which she exerted by corrupting 
his body and his mind. There seems to be 
no doubt that, throughout her career as 
maitresse en titre, she not only intoxicated 
him with her lecher}', but also whetted his 
sensuality by every kind of depravity. 
To what e.xtent she helped to undermine 
his constitution by her constant love 
potions it is of course difficult now to 
ascertain, but there is very good authority 
for believing that, like Caesonia, she 
habitually mixed aphrodisiacs with her 
royal lover’s food, and that his extra- 
ordinarily lascivious behaviour during the 
time she was his mistress was attributed 
by many observers to this nefarious 
practice. One historian of repute, Louis 
Bertrand, claims that Louis XIV was 


literally poisoned with the love philtres 
administered by Athenais de Montespan. 

She seems to have browbeaten him bV 
repeated scenes of the most humiliating 
coarseness, and with her eldest sister, 
the marquise de Thiange, to have ruled 
him without scruple. According to St. 
Simon, the marquise de Thiange continued 
her dominion over Louis long aftei 
‘ Atheftais ’ had been expelled from court ; 
and this is confirmed by Boulanger. 

In the realm of politics de Montespan’s 
influence was so great that it is impossible 
to define its limits. Her court became 
the focus, the active centre, of all dourt 
intrigue. It was not only the home of all 
gaiety and pleasure ; it was also the only 
avenue to fortune, and was at once the 
object of hope and fear to all the ministei'!. 
generals and officials of the day. 

The due de Vivonne, de Montespan’.s 
brother, became marcchal de Fiance, bin 
it must be admitted that, unlike most 
honours obtained through women, thi> 
one, owing to the native gifts of the duke, 
was not undeserved. She also succeeded 
in getting the six children who survived 



LA MARQUISE DE MONTESPAN 
For nine years Athenais de Montespan had 
Louis XIV in her toils. She interfered in 
politics, was ruinously extravagant, and rumour 
has it that her love potions poisoned the king. 

This portrait is of the school of Wignard. 

Photo, ^eurdein~Lcuy 
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(she had eight in all by the king) properly 
legitimised and provided for, and, not 
satisfied with extracting vast sums from 
Louis for her Ovvn use. she obtained 
substantial favours for her relatives. 
The abbey of Fontevraud, for instance, 
was granted to her youngest sister 
as the result of de Montespan’s efforts. 

But it was chiefly through her en- 
deavours to poison all those who stood 
in her way that Madame de Montespan 
ruined her career at court. She tried her 
hand on every rival, from La ValliSre to 
the poor little duchesse de Fontanges, 
who towards the end of de Montespan’s 
association with the king had become 
his mistress. This unfortunate girl, who 
had come to court as a child of seventeen, 
and had instantly won Louis’ heart, was 
quietly put out of the way when she was 
hardly twenty years of age, after having 
given Louis a son and having been 
created a duchess under the eyes of her 
infuriated rival. Only when Madame de 
Montespan attempted to poison the king 



MADAME DE MAINTENON 


After much persuasion Madame de Mainlcnon 
allowed Mignard to paint this portrait, represent- 
ing her as a saint. Impressed by her virtue, 
Louis XIV rnarried her in 1684. after which 
she exercised great influence in politics. 

The Louire 


himself, however, was the great devilry 
of her proceedings and character wholly 
revealed to him, and from that moment, 
although to save appearances he kept her 
by him a few years longer, he ceased to 
have any regard for her. 

Louis had learned to know Madame 
de Maintenon during the period when, 
as an obscure dependant of Madame de 
Montespan, she had taken charge of the 
king’s illegitimate children. She had 
been the wife of Scarron, the plaj-wright, 
who died in 1660, and she only received 
the title and estates of 
Maintenon when she Louis captured by 
was asked by Louis to piety and virtue 
reside at Versailles just 
after the due du Maine had been 
legitimised. Her reliable and virtuous 
character and her pious leanings endeared 
her to the king at a time when he was 
beginning not only frankly to dislike 
Madame de Montespan, but also to repent 
his sins ; and the moment the queen died, 
in 1683, she became his mistress. Her 
ascendancy over him was so great that 
in December, 1684, he married her 
privately, and from that day to the day 
of his death she never ceased from 
influencing him. 

She was not acquisitive. Accepting 
only the estate of Maintenon from the 
king, she did not even become a ducluss, 
and her relatives remained obscure and 
received no conspicuous favours. Hut 
her part in the government ga\e her 
ample opportunity for inducing Louis 
to fill vacant posts wdth pious people 
of her own selection, and the choice of 
ambassadors, generals and ministers was 
largely determined by her influence. 
According to St. Simon she had a secret 
understanding with the ministers, not 
one of whom would have ventured to 
oppose her, and it is certain that the km,g 
liked to consult her and to keep her well 
informed about public affairs. The fact 
that she encouraged Louis in lii.s in- 
tolerance towards the Protestants seems 
to be well established, and although the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes may 
not have been her work, she most assuredly 
applauded it. She supported the cause of 
the bastards, particularly of the due du 
Maine, who had been her pupil, and there 
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axe serious grounds lor supposing that 
she inspired the king in the terms of 
his will. 

As she was fifty-two and the king only 
forty-eight at the time of their marriage, 
it is improbable that, like the de Mutite- 
span. she governed Louis by his senses. 
But her extreme piety, combined with his 
own guilty conscience and newly awakened 
religious zeal, gave her a great ascendancy 
over him, particularly as in this field she 
found ardent supporters in the whole of 
Louis’ ecclesiastical entourage. 

To give but one flagrant example of 
her unhappy influence on public alfaiis, 
through her deliberate choice of mmisters, 
we may point to the case of Chamillard, 
who in 1699 was made controller general, 
and in 1701 minister of war. This man, 
who was Madame de Maintenon’s creature, 
was an incapable fool, who had insinuated 
himself into court favour chiefly owing to 
his skill at billiards. His administration 
of the nation’s finances 
Political influence was SO bad and incom- 
of de Maintenon petent, and his means 
of filling the treasury 
so odious, that a public agitation forced 
him to be withdrawn in 1709. As 
minister of war his incompetence was even 
more marked, and his tenme of office led 
to the most appalling abuses. He granted 
the rights of purchasing regiments quite 
indiscriminately ; he trafficked in honours, 
and allowed the discipline, which under 
Louvois had been excellent, to be' almost 
entirely lost. Meanwhile, the strength of 
regiments declined, there were insufficient 
officers, arms deteriorated and magazines 
were depleted. The disaster of Turin m 
September, 1706, when a French army was 
completely routed, was due entirely to the 
imbecility of La Feuillacle, Chamillard’s 
son-in-law, who was little better than a 
lunatic. 

There does not seem to be the slightest 
doubt that Louis was influenced a tittle by 
La Valliere, and very much indeed by the 
de Montespan and the de Maintenon. 
And to the extent to which this view is 
supported by the authenticated facts of 
history, we must regard him as a weak 
man, despite all that has been claimed — a 
little too greedily at times — by his 
fanatical apologists. Nay, we are entitled 



ILL CHOSEN MINISTER 
It was to Madame do Maintenon that Michel 
Chamillard (105^-1721). here seen in a contem- 
poiary punt, owed his political preferment I-Iis 
charming manners failed to locoticile llif Fiench 
public to his incompctonco and ho had to retire. 

Fiom * Icono^xtphii. dc Madame de 

to sa}r more than this. Not only was 
Louis XI\’ weak in his relations with his 
womenfolk, but so also were the majority 
ot the men of his age. Lauzun, lor instance, 
allowed his wife to beat him. According 
to Voltaire, most of the married women of 
society were allowed to have lovers. Men 
like the vicomte dc Turenne, the two 
Vendonies, the maicchal de Ln.xembomg, 
the maiquis de V’ardcs an<l Guichc 
abounded. As we have alreadj' seen, the 
seventeenth century in France was essenti- 
alljr feministic, and therefore, accoiding to 
the present thesis, and looked at in the 
light of what followed, a period of decline. 

But the eighteenth centiiiy was nieiely 
a bad lepctition of the seventeenth, and 
fiolitical power fell into the hands ol one 
woman after another. Fust it was the 
Marquise du Pin, then it was Madame de 
Vintemille, followed by the ducliesse de 
Chateauroux, Madame de Pompadour, 
Madame du Barry and finally Marie 
Antoinette. Then nemesis came, and 
when the confusion was at its height, it 
was again the emancipated women who 
did most to accentuate its horrors. 

F 7 
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England presents a similar picture. The 
Medici family of Florence were wealthy 
bankers and Henry IV of France was 
deeply indebted to them. On this circum- 
stance was to depend to a very large extent 
the late of the two most important 
countries of Europe in the seventeenth 
century. 

In view of the French king's obligation 
to the Florentine magnates, it Avas thought 
that his marriage ■with Marie de’ Medici 
would be a judicious and expedient step. 
He did not care for her, or want her, 
although her portrait did not displease 
him. And when the marriage was con- 
summated he frankly disliked her, quar- 
relled with her incessantly, and found to 
his cost that she was not nearly as 
attractive as her portrait. Thus this w'eak, 
violent, intriguing usurer’s daughter, arro- 
gant and servile by turns according to her 
fortunes, bigoted and petulant, became 
the grandam of the kings of France and 
England. Having looked at some of the 
aspects of her French grandson’s reign, we 
shall now turn to the reign of her English 
grandson, the first cousin of the Sun King. 

Charles II was more French than 
English when in i6bo he was proclaimed 
king of England. Not only had he spent 
fourteen out of his thirty years of life on 
the Continent, and picked up his morals 
and manners at the French court, but 


unfortunately he was also closer to his 
mother’s than to his father’s family in 
general disposition. The blood of Louis 
XIII ran in his veins, and to a great 
extent too the blood 
of Mane de’ Medici. Character of the 

The terrible tragedies ‘ Merrie Monarch’ 
of the past, instead 
of having chastened and steadied him, had 
left him cynical and frivolous. He had 
seen the worst. And like many weaker 
natures in similar circumstances he had 
survived the experience wi'ih little remain- 
ing except a thirst for pleasure. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that he became the 
‘ grand noceur,’ the great Don Juan of 
the English line of sovereigns. And, when 
we remember the age, with its strong 
feministic bias, we cannot wonder that the 
Restoration became an era of female rule. 

Only the narrow breadth of the Channel 
separated England from the ideas that 
governed French life, and, what is even 
more important, a large numbei ol 
Charles II's friends had been with him in 
exile on the Continent. It was inevitable, 
therefore, that the strong wave of feminism 
which swept over F'rench society in the 
seventeenth century should ultimately 
affect English thought and manners. And 
indeed there is ample evidence to show 
that it did. Cultivated women were well 
Acrsed in the literature of the Precieuses, 
and in the theories and ideas 
that animated the drawing- 
rooms of the Rambouillct, 
the Scudery, the d'Auchj’ 
We are told, for instance, that 
Mrs. Pepys Avas thoroughl} 
conversant with Mile, de 
Scudery’s Avorks, and late in 
the century, in i68S, the 
marquis of Halifax felt it 
necessary to oppose the spread- 
ing influence of feminism by 
writing a book, in which he 
advises his daughter to be on 
her guard against the current 
egalitarian vieAv of the sexes. 

Both the prevailing atmo- 
sphere and the character of 
the king seemed, therefoie, 
to favour the advent of female 
dominion, and accordingly, 
for the space of twenty-fiA'e 



AN INFLUENTIAL COURTESAN 


The personal charms of IVIadame du Barry, mistress of 
Louis XV, are evident in Dccreiize’s portrait of her. From 
humble beginnings she rose to a position of vast influence over 
the enslaved monarch, and ministers and courtiers alike were 
in favour or disgrace as the lowborn beauty chose to dictate. 

M tt^ie de Versailles • photo, Neurdein 
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years, England was like an Oriental 
satrapy, ruled b5'^ a harem of unscrupulous, 
fair and frivolous courtesans. But there 
was one other influence, besides the 
feminist infection from France and the 
king’s character, which made femiiiiiie 
dominion likely in the latter half of the 
seventeenth centur}^ and that was the 
general decline in order, authority and 
therefore of masculine supremacy which 
followed the execution of Charles I, the 
Civil War, the spread of democratic ideas, 
Puritanism, and the metamorphosis of 
the Englishman of that day, through the 
reforms introduced or tolerated by the 
Roundhead revolutionaries. 

It should not be forgotten that the 
Puritan rebellion was in many respects an 
uprising of the least wholesome, least 
traditionally English and least tasteful 
elements of the nation, against those who 
represented the best of the nation’s past. 
It was largely a revolt of indignant 
commercial, trading and non-agricultural 
people, supported by 

Effects o£ the trading foreign settlers 
Puritan movement and the recently im- 
ported Jews, against 
the old agricultural order of society 
with its Plantagenet ideal of mon- 
archy as the protector of the masses. 
Freedom to exploit the nation as they 
chose was really the aim of the majority 
of Cromwell’s wealthier followers. And 
among those changes that followed Crom- 
well's triumph, which historians too fre- 
quently overlook, were a vast influx of 
middle-men, the dawn of ' laisser faire ’ 
and of capitalistic e.xploitation in the 
modern sense, the decline of quality in 
general production and in food values, 
and consequently a decline in general 
stamina and health. 

The latter half of the seventeenth century 
may, therefore, quite frankly be regarded 
as a period of decline, and in accordance 
with our thesis we should consequently 
expect feministic activities and attempts 
at feminine self-assertion at about this 
time. The worst abuses of the Restora- 
tion, in so far as the court was concerned, 
should, therefore, be looked up>on more 
in the light of a symptom, rather than as 
the chief seat of the malady itself. As, 
however, Charles II did undoubtedly set 



CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA 


legitimate wife of Charles II, Catherine of 
Braganza had to endure innumerable msiilts and 
uifideUties trom her stravmg spouse. There is an 
attraction in her portrait by Lely m hich does not 
confirm various unflattering descriptions of her. 

National Portrait Gallery, Lomton 

an example, and his relationship to his 
womenfolk presents us with the classical 
type of the kind of feminine dominion 
under examination, and presents it more- 
over in a form closely associated with 
direct political power, it will be convenient 
to concentrate chiefly on him and on the 
women with whom he became associated. 

Charles’s wife, Catherine of Braganza, 
was short, not bad looking, demure and 
quiet. Pepys thought her ‘ not \’ciy 
charming, yet she hath a good, modest 
and innocent look, which is pletising.’ Sir 
John Rercsby speaks of her as ‘ a very 
little woman, with a tolerably pretty face,’ 
and Eveh n says of her that ‘ though low 
of stature, prettily shaped, languishing 
and excellent eyes, her teeth u rouging her 
mouth by sticking a little too lar out, for 
the rest lovely enough.’ The last opinion, 
coming from honest Evelyn, lends some 
colour to the brutal description of Lord 
Dartmouth, who, after comparing her with 
a bat, says : ‘ She was very short and 
broad, and of a swarthy complexion ; one 
of her fore teeth stood out, which held 
up her upper lip, and besides, she was 
very proud and ill-favoured.’ 
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THE TERMAGANT LADY CASTLEMAINE 
Soon after his accession Charles 1 1 fell a victim to the fascina- 
tion of beautiful Barbara Palmer, mIio herself had so many 
lovers as to be almost his female counterpart. About 1670 
her influence declined, Charles being doubtless weary of her 
extravagance and violent temper. Lely painted this portrait 
NV/(o>ifTl Potltait OtilUi}, Lotiaon 


At all events, Charles seems at first to 
have been well satisfied with her, for he 
wrote to Clarendon on his wedding day : 

‘ Her face is not so exact as to be called 
’a beauty, though her eyes are excellent 
good, and nothing in her face that in the 
least degree can disgust one. On the con- 
trary, she hath so much agreeablcness in 
her looks as I ever saw ... I am con- 
fident our two humours will agree very 
well together.' And on another occasion 
the king expressed his satisfaction at the 
fortunate choice he had made of a queen. 

Charles did not, however, remain long 
under the spell of his Portuguese bride. 
Before his marriage he had become 
associated with a young lady whom Sir 
John Reresby describes as ‘ the finest 
woman of her age," Lady Castlemaine. 
He had met her at his court in the Low 
Countries, where her husband, Roger 
Palmer, had made himself acceptable 
to the impecunious king by various loans. 
Before becoming the wife of Palmer — 


that is to say, when she was 
under eighteen — this society 
beauty, the daughter of \'is- 
count Grandison (a cavaliei 
who had died in fighting for 
Charles I in the Civil \t'ar), 
had been the mistress ol 
Lord Chesterfield, and was 
in every respect a dissolute 
and vicious young woman. 

At the Restoration she had 
hastened to England, where 
at the age of twenty she le- 
joined the king, and by the 
time Catherine of Braganza 
arrived on the scene, Charles 
was already Barbara Palmer’s 
slave. It is said that on the 
very first night of his return 
to England he left the genet al 
rejoicings to pass the time in 
her society, and when in i66j 
he married, and had to choose 
between wife and misti ess, 
the superior charms of hei 
whom all contemporaries ac- 
knowledged to be the greatest 
beauty of the age ultimatclj 
won. After creating her hus- 
band earl of Castlemaine, in 
order that his wile iniglit 
necessary rank for the jiost 
he intended her to hold, Charles iotced 
her upon his young wife as her ladv 
of the bed-chamber, and, in spite ol 
Catherine's protests and the earnest 
appeals of such men as Clarendon, who 
regarded the step as unnecessarily cruel, 
the king had his way, and installed Lad} 
Castlemaine at court as maitressc en titic. 

As Charles was a man of taste and 
Lady Castlemaine was a great beaut} , 
it is conceivable that at this period he 
was still deeply attached to her and could 
not bear to let her out of his sight , Imt 
it is also probable that even at this ( arl} 
stage in their relationship Lad}- Castle- 
maine had already revealed her intolerable 
and imperious temper, and had forced 
the king’s hand. That she was in the 
habit of cowing him by her frantic out- 
bursts of jealous rage is reported by moic 
than one contemporary, and the threats 
which she used to hurl at him might have 
unnerved a stronger man. 
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At all events, when once she was in- 
stalled at court, she maintained her sway 
over Charles for nearly ten years, and at 
the end of that time it was more her 
shameless conduct than the king's satiety 
that led to her disgrace. The king spwnt 
much of his time in her company, lavished 
enormous sums upon her, and ultimately 
created her duchess of Cleveland. At 
one time she was receiving £10,000 a 
year of the king’s money, in addition 
to £10,000 from the country's excise of 
beer and ale, £5,000 from the post office, 
and the reversion of all the king’s leases, 
the reversion of all places in the customs 
house, the Green Wax, and no one knows 
how much more besides. The total 
certainly amounted to more than the 
settled income of the queen, which was 
£30,000 a year ; but whereas Lady 
Castlemaine insisted on punctual and 
often anticipated settlement, Catherine’s 
income was always overdue, and at the 
death of the king was £36,000 in arrears. 

It has been said by the apologists of 
the king that Barbara, whether as Lady 
Castlemaine or duchess of Cleveland, 
never exerted her in- 
Mistresses ol fluence over the king lor 

Charles II any political object. But 
there arc many cogent 
objections to this view. Even it we 
overlook the indirect influence that she 
must inevitably have exercised by pro- 
moting his dissolute life (and according 
to Burnet the king was frequently in- 
capacitated for his public work by his 
passion for her and her wild behaviour), 
how arc we to regard the huge sums 
which, as we have seen, were devoted 
to her use from the public funds ? And 
when we learn from general histor}- that 
the liberal grants voted by Parliament 
for the repair of the fleet after the disaster 
in the Downs in 1666 were squandered 
.by the king on his palace and harem, wo 
are immediately confronted by a political 
consequence of his dissolute life which it 
is difficult to overrate. 

But we have, in addition, verj' con- 
vincing contemporary evidence to the 
effect that Lady Castlemaine did exert 
direct political influence. Marvell informs 
us, for instance, that ‘ all promotions, 
spiritual and temporal, passed under her 


cognizance ’ ; the French ambassadors of 
the day report that ‘ at the Castlemaine’s 
the secret affairs of the state are freely 
discussed, and France loudly denounced,’ 
and many arc the witnesses to the fact 
that she influenced the king over the 
dismissal of Clarendon. 

With as many lovers as Mcssalina, 
and with a taste in mates often as low 
as that of the Roman empress, she made 
Charles the laughing- 
stock of the whole The fall of 
nation, and it was only Lady Castlemaine 
when he could endure 
her gross infidelities no longer that 
in 1670 the breach occurred. Two 
years previousl}' she had ceased to li\e 
at Whitehall, but long after Charles had 
parted from her she continued to hang 
about the court, and for the rest of his 
reign she was treated by the king with 
that careless kindness which he had not 
infrequently shown to fallen favourites. 

During the {leriod of Lady Castlcmaine’s 
ascendancy, however, and to the extreme 
annoyance of this lady, Charles had as 
mistresses, among others, Mary or Moll 
Davis, an actress and the mother of the 
countess of Derwentwater ; Jane Roberts, « 
the daughter of a clergyman ; Mary H 
Knight, an actress, who became the king’s 
mistress in 1667 ; Winifred M'ells, one of 
the maids of honour of Queen Catherine ; 
Hortense Mancini and Nell Gw^ynn. 
Apart from the last, who consumed a 
good deal of public money, it is difficult 
to trace any political influence direct or 
indirect to this bevy of ladies. 

The king appears to have first l^ecome 
attracted to Nell Givynn in 1O6S. She 
was the most popular of his women, the 
one whom, despite her vulg.rrity, he 
tieated to the end with mo-,! aflecfion, 
and the only mistrois whose fiddity appears 
never to have been questioned. At Inst 
she appeals to have stipulated that £500 
a 3'ear .should be settled 011 her; but 
although Charles refused this, she ulti- 
mately received as much as £60,000 in 
the space of four years. Subsequcntlj’ she 
was placed on the excise as a pensioner 
at £6,000 a year, and at £3,000 for her 
two sons. 

Lady Castlemaine appears to have been 
bitterly jealous of Nell Gwynn, uhom she 
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called that ‘ petite gueiise de comedienne ’ ; 
but at the time Nell Gwynn triumphed 
the Castlemaine’s star was already waning 
fast, and the most savage rival oi the 
popular voung actress was Louise de 
Querouaille, duchess of Portsmouth. This 
lady, who ruled Charles very much more 
vigorously and more disastrously for 
England than any other of his mistresses, 
had an interesting and peculiar history. 

She was, apparentl3’, exceedingly beauti- 
ful. In fact, she seems to have been 
selected bj' Louis XIV for her delicate 
function at the English court precisely 
because of her great beauty. Voltaire, 
who declares that he saw her when she 
was seven tj" j’ears of age, says ‘ no other 
woman on earth ever preserved her beauty 
longer than she did, and at the time I saw 
her, her features were still noble and 


porary evidence confirms the belief that she 
must have been an exceeding^ fine woman. 

There seems to be no doubt whatsoever 
that she was sent to the English court bv 
Louis in the hope that she might engage 
the king’s affections, become his mistress, 
and thenceforward act as a sp^- in the pay 
and m the interests of France. Nay, moie, 
it is a well established fact that, in 
addition to spying on the king and his 
political activities, her instruction', weie 
to influence the latter as much as possible 
in favour of France, and along cci Lam 
definite lines carefully laid doun. l-oi 
instance, it is fairly certain that, among 
other achievements, she was expected 
to persuade Charles to declare uai 
against the Dutch, to convert him to 
Catholicism, and induce the duke of \oik 
to marrj’ a French princess. 


agreeable and unimpaired bj’ age.' Con tern- She first appeared in England in 

1670, in the train of the 
charming duchess of Orlffans, 
Charles’s favourite sister. It 
is characteristic both ol the 
French and English couits 
that when, in this year, I.onis 
XIV wished to detach the 
English government from the 
Triple League, he should lune 
chosen this pair to effect his 
purpose. To another monaich 
he would have sent a minister 
or a tried diplomat. Lolll^e 
de Querouaille was then about 
twenty-four j’ears of age. 

Apart from her beautv and 
intelligence she had little to 
recommend her. She claimed 
that she belonged to a noble 
family of Brittany, but hei 
father appears to have been 

only a successful wool mei- 

chant. She had been educated 
in a convent, and, btloie 
leaving France, had undoubt- 
edly led a fast life. Be this 
as it may, what Louis had 
secretly planned was now ful- 

MISTRESS ELEANOR GWYNN Uds 

Faithful in an. age of infidelity, generous-hearted, impulsne ^ ^ 

Nell Gwynn (1650-1G87) endeared herself to her own and French girl, fell captive to 
succeeding geneiations Lely's portrait glimpses the piquant her charms. The duche‘'S ol 
charm of this high-spirited little actress whose vivacity and 4-^ T7, 

good nature captivkted the susceptible heart of Charles II. Orifans returned to Fiance 

National Portrait Gallery, Lonaon WithoUt her maid Of hOIlOUr, 



without her maid of honour. 
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and in a very short while Louise became the 
acknowledged maitresse cn titre, in place 
of the termagant Castlcmaine, and was 
appointed lady of the bed-chamber to 
Queen Catherine. In 1673 she was created 
barone.ss Petersfield, countess of Farnham 
and duchess of Portsmouth, and Louis XIV 
was so well pleased with her services 
that he conferred the duchy of Aubigny 
upon her, while her son by the king was 
in 1675 made duke of Richmond and 
Lennox. 

Managing the king with much greater art 
and understanding than her predecessor, 
the duchess of Cleveland, had been 
capable of, she succeeded in converting 
him into a pliant servant of her master 
the king of France ; and, in spite of the 
dangerous double game she played, she 
not only secured Charles’s devotion for a 
spell, but continued the most influential 
woman at the English court, and con- 
trived to make the king love her until the 
very last moment of his reign. 

Meanwhile, as a mischievous meddler 
in English politics, there was not one 
among her many disso- 
Influence of lute contemporaries who 
4 e Querouaille did more harm to the 
country of her adoption 
than the duchess of Portsmouth, and 
she enjoys the questionable distinction 
of having been the most depraved 
figure in a thoroughly disreputable 
court. There was no place of emolu- 
ment or trust in the king’s entourage 
which could be filled until a handsome 
bribe had reached her rapacious hands, 
and there was no dishonest transaction, 
no shady political intrigue, during the 
last years of Charles II’s reign with which 
she was not connected. It is almost 
certain that Charles’s conversion to 
Catholicism was to a great c.xtcnt her 
achievement, as was also his acceptance 
of a pension from France ; while his crusade 
against parliaments and his treachery to 
the Dutch were alike conceived and engi- 
neered in her private apartments. In 
1678, the year of Danby’s dismissal, when 
Louis’ influence was paramount in English 
politics, .and when there was hardly a 
prominent man in the country who was 
not in his pay, Barillon, the French 
ambassador, is said to have been in almost 


daily communication with the king in 
the rooms of the duchess of Portsmouth. 

The price she demanded of Charles for 
Louis’ pension was merely that he should 
allow France to take as much as she liked 
of Spain, Holland and Germany ; and it is 
in this role, as the agent of a foreign 
interest, while enjoying the full confidence 
of the c.xecutive power of England, that 
the most nefarious side of her influence 
came to be felt. 

But she also interfered in the domestic 
politics of England with unblushing 
effrontery. It was she, 
for instance, who induced Interference in 
Charles, rightly or wrongly, hume politics 
to withdraw the Declar- 
ation of Indulgence in 1673. She cared 
nothing, of course, about the merits 
of the case, but as it served Louis’ 
interests at that moment that Charles 
should not quarrel with Parliament, 
Louise de Querouaillc, after securing 
Arlington’s support, made the king 
withdraw it. In 1679 she advised 
the king to come to terms with the 
Opposition ; she was in the habit of 
receiving the foreign envoys even before 
they presented their credentials to the 
king ; and it is said that she even brought )j 
about the marriage of Princess Anne with =j 
Prince George of Denmark, when Louis i 
thought it was time that the lady should 
have a husband. Again, in 16S0, when the 
duke of York wished to return to England 
to sec his brother, it was ‘ Madame Car- 
well,’ as the people called her, who 
secured Charles’s sanction and arranged 
the interview. And in 1683, when 
Halifax had discovered that the hearth 
duties had been farmed upon terms 
involving a loss of £40,000 a year to the 
crown, Rochester, who was responsible, 
secured his own immunity from censure 
and punishment through the interested 
support of Sunderland and the duchess 
of Portsmouth. 

The amount of money she e.xtracted 
from an impoverished court to carr}' on 
her extravagant life in England is indeed 
staggering. Her annual income of £10,000 
was almost regularly increased to four 
times that figure, and one year she con- 
trived to draw the vast sum of £136,668. 
She not only sold every office that fell 
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vacant, but also claimed her commission 
on every bribe with which Louis XIV 
bought his support among English men 
and women of influence. She trafficked 
in royal pardons, plied a lucrative trade 
in selling convicts as slaves to West 
Indian planters, and obtained in addition 
countless gifts of jewelry and other 
valuables from the infatuated king. A 
publication of the period even accuses her 
of having diverted to her own use jewels 
to the value of £15,000 which Charles 
had intended to send to Madrid for his 
niece, the young queen of Spain. Lord 
Ossory, who had been entrusted with the 
mission of presenting this gift, suddenly 
found his orders countermanded, and the 
jewels never left England. 

The fortune she amassed is believed to 
have been enormous. Evelyn, who once 
visited her apartments at Whitehall, 
gives a long report of the treasures he 
found there — the tapestries, rich furniture, 
clocks, cabinets, pictures and silver orna- 
ments which in value 
Extrovaganee of far surpassed the fur- 
a royal favourite niture of the quecn's 
apartments. The 
duchess’s apartments themselves were 
twice or thrice pulled down and rebuilt 
‘ to satisfy her prodigal and expensive 
pleasures,’ and were so luxuriously ap- 
pointed that, in the reign of William III 
and Mary, there ■was keen competition 
among leading ladies of the court for 
permission to occupy them. 

And j’et she was not even faithful in 
her attachment to Charles. Like the 
duchess of Cleveland, though very much 
more discreet, she allowed other men to 
share her favours with the king, and both 
Lord Danby and the grand prior of 
\'end6me have been mentioned in this 
connexion. 

In 1680 Shaftesbury, attended by an 
imposing array of lords, presented an 
indictment of the duchess of Portsmouth 
as a common nuisance. But Chief Justice 
Scroggs got rid of the indictment by 
dismissing the jury. It is certain that 
the people of England hated her, and 
their loathing expressed itself in one 


FEMININE INFLUENCE 

direction by an inordinate but quite 
unbecoming affection for Nell Gwynn, 
who, although she was also a harlot, was 
at least a Protestant and an English- 
woman. But, as we have seen, the 
duchess of Portsmouth nevertheless 
remained in favour until the ver^v end of 
the reign. The king spoke of her with 
great tenderness in his last moments, and 
after his death James II paid her a visit 
of condolence. But with Charles II and 
the atmosphere of the Restoration both 
dead, the duchess of Portsmouth had no 
further use for England, and, packing up 
her trunks, she soon returned to France, 
where, having dissipated her fortune, she 
died in November, 1734. 

She was in every sense the evil genius 
of the Restoration. Charles’s weakness 
in the hands of women 
was never turned to more Evil genius ef 
disastrous account than the Restoraticn 
it was by Louise de 
Querouaille, and his relationship to hei 
alone supplies a sufficiently convincing 
and awful example of the danger that 
may threaten a nation when its lead- 
ing men are feeble and dissolute enough 
to fall under feminine dominance. In 
considering this consequence of mascu- 
line degeneracy, however, we should be 
careful not to conclude too hastily that 
there must, therefore, be something essen- 
tially evil in woman’s power as such. -Ml 
that our thesis, and the facts of Charles 1 1 ’s 
reign, as also the other historical data 
collected above, entitle us to argue is 
that at the healthiest periods in the 
history of all peoples the male population 
appears to distinguish so sharply between 
its public functions and duties and its 
relationship to women that no such 
phenomenon as direct or indirect feminine 
influence in politics is possible ; and that, 
therefore, when feminine influence begins 
to emerge, we should ascribe the evils to 
which it leads much more to the corruption 
and ill health of the society in which it 
occurs, and to the inferiority of its men- 
folk, than to the fact of feminine dominion, 
which is, as a rule, only an accompanying 
symptom of the general decline. 
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COLONIAL LIFE IN NORTH AMERICA 

The Economic Status of the English Provinces and 
the Causes that led to the War of Independence 

By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS LL.D, Litt.D. 

Author of The Founding of New England. Revolutionary New England, Provincial 

Society, etc. 


ROM the beginning of European settle- 
ment North America has been cos- 
mopolitan in population. Spanish 
explorations were soon followed by 
conquest, and conquest by permanent 
colonisation. The Spaniards' earliest 
attempts at settlement in Florida and 
other parts of the present United States 
were unsuccessful, but in Mexico they 
built up a great colonial empire. By 
1574, nearly two generations before the 
English finally gained a permanent foot- 
hold on the continent, there were a 
hundred and sixty thousand Spaniards 
living in the New World in about two 
hundred Spanish cities and towns. A 
stable government had been established 
and a large part of the five million Indians 
had become, at least nominally, Christians. 

The most favoured portion of this New 
World empire was Mexico, in the capital 
city of which were over fifteen thousand 
Spaniards. The university of Mexico was 
founded in 1551, and there were soon 
many other colleges there, Mexican scho- 
lars of the period doing distinguished and 
even yet useful work in linguistics, history 
and anthropology. Indeed, the leading 
authority in the United States on Spanish- 
American history does not hesitate to say 
that these colleges ‘ in number, range of 
studies, and standard of attainments by 
the officers surpassed anything existing 
in English America until the nineteenth 
century.’ The printing press was intro- 
duced in 1536, long antedating any in 
the later English colonies. There was 
negro and Indian slavery and the economic 
system undoubtedly bore hardly on the 
native inhabitants. The cruelties of the 
earlier religion and civilization, however, 
were abolished, and the horrors of the 
Inquisition, introduced in 1574, appear 


to have been overrated, as the latest 
researches disclose that not more than 
forty-one persons were burned as heretics 
in the long period of two hundred and 
seventy-seven years. Although, owing 
to various causes, not the least of which, 
perhaps, was the overwhelming prepon- 
derance of the native races, this brilliant 
beginning of civilization was not destined 
to bear fully ripened fruit, the subsequent 
development of the later English settle- 
ments to the northward should not 
blind us to the fact that a high degree of 
culture had been attained in the southern 
portion of the continent nearly two 
centuries before there was anything com- 
parable in some respects to it in the 
present United Stales. 

The French also antedated the English, 
and in 1605, after earlier abortive cltorts, 
established their first permanent settle- 
ment in Nova Scotia 

Isee page 354®)- French settlements 

the one hand, how- in Canada 

ever, the climate was 

rigorous, and, on the other, the St 
Lawrence River lured the French into 

the great hinterland of the continent, 
to explore, to convert the savages and 
to trade in furs. Population grew but 
slowly, to only twelve thousand by ibgo 
and to not more than eighty-live thousand 
when conquered and incorporated into 
their empire by the English in 171)3. The 
old seigneurial sj’stcm of France was trans- 
planted to the colony and the life may 
be described as a semi-feudal one under 
wilderness conditions. It need not concern 
us here, as the future of the vast American 
empire of France was destined to be in 
English hands, although the French min- 
ority in eastern Canada remains much the 
same in character to-day, and forms an 
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EARLY PHASES OF THE EUROPEAN OCCUPATION OF NORTH AMERICA 
Lngliah colonisation of Xorth America began in 1607 xn Virginia The Pilgrim Talhers rcaclitd 
England in 1620, and Massacliuactts Rhode Island and Connecticut wore gracliiallj' oci iipitil 
Marjland. the Carolinas and Pennsylvania were next developed and with the conquest of DuH-'i 
New Amsterdam 111 1O05, and the colonisation of Georgia in 1732, the whole coast between Spiuish 
Florida and I rench Canada was in British hands, and after 1 703 Nova Scotia and Canada as well 


important racial block Perhaps the most 
signilicant result of the presence of the 
French wps tlie constant diead of attack 
instilled into the minds of the English, 
a feai less of the French themselves than 
of their Indian allies, vhcin they goaded 
on to massacre and lapine all along the 
English border 

In this surve}’ no need not considei 
the Dutch, who took possession of the 
mouth of the Hudson on the site of 
the present New 'iork in 1623, nor the 
Swedes, who made a settlement in the 
present state of Delaware in 1638 Both 
were eventually absorbed by the English, 
the Swedes leaving few traces and the 
Dutch influence being felt to-day more 
in architcctuie and a few words or social 
customs than otherwise 

The first lure of America for the English 
was rather Spanish in nature than French. 
They sought for gold rather than to 


exploie the wilderness or to conveit the 
heathen After various failures the lust 
settlement was made at the mouth ol 
the James River in Virginia m 1(107 a 
purely commercial undertaking imdci tlic 
auspices of a stock company in EngLiud 
In 1620 the well known body of Scpaiatists 
fiom the Chuich of England, who hid 
previously taken refuge in Holland, si cm i d 
financial assistance in London and with 
additional settlers picked up by the com- 
pany which had been foimed to linancc 
the enterprise, set sail in the Mavllowti, 
In December they landed at Ptymouth on 
the bleak and inhospitable shore of w'liitrv 
New England. The Pilgrims, under the 
leadership of such men as William Biad 
ford, were the finest possible matciial 
for colonising ; but these religious lefugccs 
formed only about one-third of the hundred 
and one passengers on the tmy ship, the 
remainder being a very mixed lot Bcfoie 
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landing, the anticipated need for con 
trolling some of the rougher element led 
to the draiving-up ol the famous Mav 
flower Compact,’ which has been consideied 
a milestone in the hist'orv of oc'd-goveining 
dcinociacy 

The times in England weie very 
tioubled Not only was theie religious 
persecution, but the cost of living had 
advanced with great rapidity, and there 
was much readjustment and dislocation 
of tiade County gentlemen weie sore 
put to it to maintain their accustomed 
scale of living and there was much un- 
employment among the labouring class 
Many of the most prominent Puritans, 
such as the earl of Warwick, became 
interested m colonising, but it is a mistake 
to thmk of the enormous 
stream of emigration from 
England between 1620 and 
1642 as solely religious in 
motive or as diiectcd only 
to the Ameiican continent 
^Vhereas m that peiiod four 
teen thousand people went to 
Massachusetts o\cr eighteen 
thousand went to Barbados 
and twelve thousand to the 
little island of St Kitts 
By 1640 about si\t^ live 


thousand persons had left England for 
America or the islands led by every 
possible motive and including, be£id«s a 
large Icavw. of religious refugees, many 
of the most ambitious and adventurous 
among the middle and lower classes 
Aftei the settlement at Plymouth other 
small ones were made 111 Massachusetts, 
and in 162S about foiii thousand settlers 
under the leadership of John Winthrop 
founded towns in and aiound the present 
Boston The Massachusetts Company, a 
stock enterprise, was well financed and 
had powerful friends in England, and the 
ariival of such great numbers definitely 
assuicd the success of colonising in 
Ameiica One unique fact also deter 
mined much subsequent historv Thev 




MEETING HOUSE AND PENN'S GRAVE AT JORDANS 
WUham Penn (1644-1718) founder of the province of Ptnn 
sylvania dehnitoly joined the Society of Friends in 1667 He died 
July 30, 1718 and was buried in the gra\ejard of the Quaker 
meeting house (bottom) at Jordans near Chalfont St Giles 
beside his first wife His second wife shares his modest giave 
Photo {bottom), Humphrey Jotl 


brought With them the 
cliaitcr ot the comp in v the 
lattci thus bccomui!^ loiated 
on the spot, and this clnitci 
thev consideied not as the 
mtie chaiter ol a eommeicial 
company, but as the eonstitu- 
tion of a self goveinmg com 
munity 

It is impossible here to 
follow the furthei stoij ot 
settlement \\ ithm a few 
years Rhode Island ind ton 
necticut weie occupied Maiy- 
land was founded by Lord 
Baltimore, and thcie were 
settlements in the Caiolinas 
The Marydand colony was a 
refuge for Roman Catholics, 
and m 1683 William Penn 
founded Pennsylvania as one 
for the Quakers In 1665 
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the English had conqviered the Dutch 
at New Amsterdam (New York) — see 
page 3549— and it remained only for 
General Oglethorpe in 1732, in tlie estab- 
lishment oj his colony in Georgia for the 
relict of poor debtois, to occupy com- 
pletely the entire coast betvseen the 
French of Canada and the Spanish of 
Florida. The colonics finally formed were 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts. Rhode 
Island. Connecticut, NewYork.the Jerseys, 
Pennsj'lvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

These presented extreme diversities in 
social and economic life and forms of 
government, yet with certain underly- 
ing qualities in common. Although the 
charters and other instruments of govern- 
ment varied both from colony to colony 
and from time to time, what we may call 
the standard form came to be that of a 
royal governor sent out from England, 
and a local ‘ upper and lower house.’ the 
members of the latter being popularly 
elected. There were never rot al governors 



GENERAL JAMES OGLETHORPE 
By Ins establishment in 173J of ‘ The Colony 
of Georgia ’ in America, James Edward Ogle- 
thorpe (1O96-1785) accomplished a wonderful 
achievement in state-aided emigration for the 
deserving poor Ravonet painted this portrait. 

Engraving by Bur/ortI 


in Rltode Island or Connecticut, which 
always remained practically independent 
of the English government. That got 01 n- 
ment by refusing to pav the salaries ol the 
governors and by requiring them to look 
to the local assemblies tor their pay iurned 
the real power as well as the purse stungs 
over to the latter. Whatever local diltci- 
cnccs the political histories of the scveial 
colonies display, there was 
one continuing thread Political self- 
throughout all of them, the consciousness 
struggle of each assembly 
to increase its powers and privileges as 
against the representative of the crown 
in exchange for voting his salary. This 
developed marked political self-conscious- 
ness and provided a most cllicient 
schooling for colonial politicians. Libci l\ , 
like love, grows by what it feeds niioii 
It is no anomaly that when the colonus 
revolted they had already become the 
freest peoples upon earth, a condition 
which had been attained largely through 
the short-sighted economy of the English 
government. The constant struggles with 
the governors, who came to repicsenl an 
outside — almost a foreign — ^intrusion m 
what were otherwise self-governing states, 
had another effect which is yet felt in 
the United States, a fear and dislike of 
executive power and an undue 1 chance 
upon the legislative. 

Throughout most of the coIoiiks tht 
sulfragc, although limited in compaiison 
with present standards, w’as dependent 
for the most part only on such small 
property qualifications, real or pcisoual, 
as to make it of comparatively easy attain- 
ment in the simple agricultural life ol 
that day. This also tended to mrieasc 
political self-consciousness and opened a 
‘career of the talents’ to a class ^el^ 
different from that then in political powti 
in England. Throughout New England 
the town-meeting system tended sliongh 
in the same direction. At these meetings, 
at which all local matters were settled 
by popular vote, any citizen, even un- 
enfranchised, had the right to speak. 

The religious life of the colonies tended 
in the same direction of independence 
and lessening respect for established in- 
stitutions merely as such. It is true that 
in Massachusetts there was at first much 
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religious persecution of those, such as 
Quakers or Baptists, who dilfered from 
the majority, but in the eighteenth century 
all the colonies adopted a liberal attitude 
in religion, and the mere diversity of 
what may be called the established 
churches was an object lesson in itself. 
The fact that within five hundred mdes 
one could pass from the Congregation- 
alism of New England through the 
Anglicanism of New York and the Jerseys, 
the Quakerism of Pennsylvania, the Roman 
Catholicism of Maryland to the Angli- 
canism of the South, to say nothing of 
minor sects, did much to break down 
prejudice. Moreover, alt the churches, 
even the Catholic and Anglican, were 
practically self-governing and early re- 
sented any interference from the Vatican 
or Lambeth. Whatev'er the form of belief, 
the underlying feeling of all the colonies, 
south as well as north, was strongly 
Puritan, and the ‘ blue laws ’ of New 
England could be matched by those of 
Virginia. 

With the exception of Dutch and Swedes, 
about twenty thousand Swiss in the 
Carolinas, a small but important element 
of French Huguenots, and 
English Stock a very considerable number 
predominant of Germans and Celtic and 
Scotch-Insh who came in 
the mid-eighteenth century, the entire 
population of the colonies was pure 
English. There were many factors at 
work, however, to alter both the char- 
acter and the outlook of the settlers and 
to develop an American type. Emigra- 
tion almost ceased for a hundred years 
after 1640, and by 1701 Governor 
Nicholson of Virginia noted that the 
country by then consisted almost 
wholly of colonial boin, who had 
already begun to ' have an aversion to 
others, calling them "strangers.''' John 
Adams, when negotiating the peace with 
England after the Revolution of 1776, 
replied to a person who had taken 
him for an Englishman, that his family 
had lived in Massachusetts for a hundred 
and fifty years and that he did not have 
a drop of blood that was not wholly 
‘ American.’ The Germans, who numbered 
nearly eighty thousand by 1745, had 
every reason for heartily hating the 



AN ABLE COLONIAL GOVERNOR 


Alexander Spotswood (1676-17^0) governor 
of Virginia 1710-22. He developed the indus- 
tries of Virginia and fostered education, and after 
vacating the governorship did useful uorU as 
deputy postmaster-general 
Ptom' Official LUttrs of lUxaiulcr Spolszi-ooit 

European conditions from which they 
had escaped, and of course had no know- 
ledge of or allegiance to England. The 
great numbers of Irish who lied to -America 
from the famines and evictions m their 
old home brought with them a hatred of 
England which became an abiding passion. 
One chapter in Anglo-American history 
may be read briefly on a tombstone in 
the Shenandoah Valley in Virginia : ‘ Here 
lies the remains ot John Lewis, who slew’ 
the Irish lord, settled Augusta Countj', 
located the town of Staunton, and tm- 
nished five ions to fight the battles ol 
the American Revolution.’ 

After the first generation or two of 
settlement, when the Indians had been 
conquered to the extent that they had 
been forced into the interior away from 
the fringe of seaboard towns and farms, 
life in them became as safe and comfortable 
as in any provincial town in England. In 
the colonies where there were royal gover- 
nors, the ‘governor’s set' constituted the 
leading society. The less said of the qualifi- 
cations of many of these representatives 
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of the crown the better , they were mere 
place holders who could find no political 
sinecure at homi* Bu^ occasionally, as 
in the cases ot Governors Spotswood or 
Buinett, they were men of culture who 
exerted an influence for good on their 
go\ ernments 

The colonies may roughly be divided 
into two sections, one embracing New 
England and the Middle Colonies of New 
York, and Pennsj Ivania, and the other 
the colonies from ilai viand southward. 
These two sections became so d'lferen- 
tiated in economic and social lite that they 
must be treated sepaiately This was due 
mainly to climate and soil rather than to 
any difference in the origins oi character 
of the inhabitants In considenng the 
Noith we may consider mainly New 
England In spite of its inestimable asset 
in the possession of the Hudson River and 
one of the largest and hnest harbours 
in the world, New York, owing to enor- 
mous land grants, frequently fraudulent, 
made b}’ the governors to individuals. 


grew but slowly in population and lagged 
behind the other colonies in development 
Pennsylvania in some lespects formed a 
colony apart, owing to the pacifist beliefs 
of the Quakers, the presence of the great 
number of Geimans, who formed an alKii 
group, and the tumultuous Scotch lush 
on the border About the jear 1750 
stieet signs in Philadelphia were punted 
m both English and German and theie 
were more German newspapers than 
English 

In New England, within a few gtneii- 
tions, the structure of society alteied 
notably At first leadership had been iii 
the hands of the clergy and of the lu 
leaders (or their immediate descend ini',) 
who had had standing in England men 
of the type of VVinthrop GiaduilK, 
howev'er, the influence of the cleigv do 
dined politically, although still lemaming 
great This was due partly to the abolition 
of church membership as a test loi the 
franchise, and partly to a reaction asaniit 
clerical persecuting zeal against tin 
, Baptists and Quakers and 
the part played b\ ceitun 
distinguished cleigv men in 
the witchcraft tiiaU at 
'^alem 

The real cauuc ol the 
change, however w as 




EARLY STAGES IN THE EVOLUTION OF A GREAT CAPITAL 

>,cw Amstcidam was founded in 1623 and the earliest extant map of the city dates from i 
it IS reproduced in page 3549 Inset above is a view of the town at about the same date tiUcn 
from N J Visscher's map ol New England and New Belgium Some idea of its growth in th' nt'Lt 
eighty jears in both size and importance as measured by its shipping, is given by Bakewell s laige 
panoramic South Prospect of \ e P lourishing City of New York,' published at New York in March, 1 7 (O 
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probably the wealth to be obtained by 
exploiting the riches of a virgin continent 
In New England the soil was poor and 
not adapted to the cultivation of any 
single staple crop A farmer could wring 
a meagre liiing from it by his own 
hard labour and that of his sons, but 
m a country where small holdings of 
land could be had almost tne asking, 
h rc 1 labour was naturally very scarce 
and high priced, and neither the climate 
nor the soil made the introduction of 
negro slavery profitable The o\erwhelm- 
ing majority m that section, therefoie, 
became small holders of freehold property, 
working their own farms with their own 
hands, fired with a spirit of self-dependence 
and independence, but with little oppor 
tumty of rising higher in the social scale 
The merchants who did not do manual 
labour, and who acquired fortunes and 
bved in the seaboard towns, thus became 
the local aristocracy ’ Lumbering m 
virgin forests and speculation in land 
grants also became means of acquiring 
fortunes, as exemplified in the case of 
Benning Wentworth of New Hampshire, 
who became the nchest colonial of his 
day and lived in a house with fifty two 
rooms 

These economic causes resulted in a 
cleavage of classes and the growth of 


■ town and country parties I he 
merchants and speculators lived m the 
tow’ns, in commodious houses and with 
all the amenities which colonial wealth 
could procure Then sons gained what 
they could from the somewhat meagre 
education offered Harvard and Yale, 
hut seldom went to England to stud^ 
On the other hand the poorer farming 
class although they were taught their 
letters in the small schools of the New 
England s\ stem, had scant time or energy 
for even the rudiments of colonial culture 
They not only did their own farm work 
but manufactured almost every article of 
apparel and daily use themselves Their 
sheep supplied them with wool, which 
the women carded and made into clothes 
They made their own tools and nails , 
built, with the helji of neighbours, their 
own houses , laid out their own roads 
It was a hard, rugged, independent life 
These farmers, togethei with the sailors 
of the fishing fleet and merchant ships 
and the artisans of the towns formed a 
class whose &\ mpathies and interests were 
in many respects opposed to those of the 
merchants and their allies, and it was 
later to prove one of the costliest mistakes 
of the British ministry to give grievances 
to both these classes at the same time 
and thus unite in opposition to the crown 



^NEW AMSTERDAM, AND NEW YORK CITY EIGHTY YEARS LATER 

The view is taken from that part of Long Island now called Brookl>n across East River to the 
southern shore of Manhattan Island the fort now represented by Battery Park being ]ust out of 
the picture bej ond the great dock on the extreme left (opposite page) Of the towers, shown, that 
on the left is the Dutch church the tallest is the English church with the City Hall beside it 
and the Exchange before it on the water front The right hand tower is that of the French church. 
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SURVEY OF SAVANNAH, THE FIRST SETTLEMENT IN GEORGIA 


James Oglethorpe reached America in 1733 and immediatelj proceeded +0 plan out his sctllti nt 
on the Savannah ria er This Mcw of the town nas drawn in 1734 by P Goi don On the left i 11 
guard house with battery atid guns and at the far end behind it another guard house co nin n lin, 
the w oods On the ri\ er front are the landing stairs and a erane for landing eargo from b t 
Oglethorpe s origin vl rectangular planning of the town is a notable feature of Saeanuih I cl \ 
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and parliament those who had so often 
been opposed to each other 

The South began much as did the 
North It IS true that the religious motive 
did not influence the emigrants going 
there as it did to a great extent the leaders 
of the earlier New England settlements 
but the emigrants them-ithes came fiom 
much the same social and economic 
classes in England as did the New Eng 
landeis and after the first wild search for 
precious metals had resulted in disappoint- 
ment, they settled down to small farming 
much as did the r fellows m the North 
The climate and soil, however, were 
entirely different fobaceo bicame the 
most prohtable ciop, and this staple 
determined the histoiy of the southern 
colonies for the whole period here under 
review It was a crop which in the rude 
agncultural methods of that day quickly 
exhausted the soil, calling constantly tor 
iresh lands for the planter Men who in 
the struggle for existence emerged as 
leaders wanted ever larger estates, both 
for themselves and for their children 
High political office and the friendship 


of the governor were the quickest nit in'! 
of piocuring grants that often invoKt 1 
the winking at inconvenient laws dcsiv,n( il 
to prevent such engiossing of the colom il 
domain Such families as the B\iils to " 
rapidly and became possessed of enoi moui 
tracts 

Here as in New England, although in 
a dilff*rent way, the simplicitv of tlu 
fust generation of pioneers soon ga\ e w i\ 
to class distinctions Place weiUli tht- 
prestige of large estates social ind edu 
cational advantages set a comp ii itn t-l\ 
small group of families m a position i n 
above that which could be att lined 1>\ 
the small planters This jiroei-SB ^ is 
greatly augmented by the growth ol nc^io 
slavery There had been a lew slaie 
first introduced by Dutch tiadeis lioni 
the beginning, but it was not until about 
1700 that their importation began on i 
large scale and that they began to dis 
place white labour The scaicity of hiied 
labour had tended to retard the conceii 
tration of wealth, but with the introduc- 
tion of slaves, as m the nineteenth centtuV 
with the mtroduction of machines there 
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A VIRGINIAN PLANTER S ORANGERV 


Alarvland is rich in manorial estalcs of the old colonial clajs 
A notable caample is Wje House on the Laslern Shore of 
Chesapeake B which Ins been in the possession of the s i no 
family since i6-)0 Its onn^ery is tirobably the last old gl iss 
house of the kind in '■he L nited States 
/ hoto i. N I 


was a great impetus gu cn 
to the accumulation of addi- 
tional capital by those who 
aheady possessed some The 
gulf between the large land 
owner with his scores oi hun 
dreds of slaves, and the 
small farmer, tilling his own 
soil with the help at most of 
one or two blacks, rapidly 
widened More serious still, 
the use of negroes foi all 
manual labour on the large 
estates caused manual labour 
in Itself to be looked down 
upon as beneath the dignity 
of a white man Many of 
the poorer farmers, smarting 
under the new conditions, 
moved westward from the 
‘ tidewater ’ to the ‘ Piedmont ’ 
among the foothills of the 
Alleghanies and even farther into the 
mountain valleys These two sections 
thus became opposed to one another 
economically and politically, much as 
did the town and country parties m 
New England Similar conditions, with 
local variations, occurred in the other 
colonies to the south 
The life of the laigcr planters has 
frequently been painted in reiv romantic 
colours It had, indeed, a certain charm 


It was fice handed, ease going and hos- 
pitable ^^lth the e-vception of Chailes- 
ton. 111 South Caiolina, theie was no 
town w orthy the name m the whole South 
The iich planters living along tidewater 
or tidal livers, shipping their tobacco 
from their own wharves direct to England 
and lecening m the same way the fur- 
niture, clothes, plate oi books sent out 
to them in exchange fiom their I ondon 
conespondents, looked down upon the 



AN UNPRETENTIOUS COUNTY TOWN IN OLD VIRGINIA 
Yorktown was founded m 1691 about ten miles above the mouth of the \ork river and as the port 
of entry to York countj enjoyed considerable trade prosperity until it was ruined by the ttar of 
Independence Yet even in its best days it was but a small place and its appearance has remained 
so unchanged that this recent photogiaph serves to giac a good idea of what a Southern Amei can 
town was like in the cightecntli ernturj 
I hoto r V I 
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trafficking town merchants of the North 
much as the aristocracy in England 
looked down upon trades-lolk. On their 
large estates, with their gardens and long 
carriage dri\'es, in their dances and house 
parties, their fox-hunting and absorption 
in politics, they lived much the lives of 
contemporarv country gentlemen at home, 
modified, however, in their characters by 
the influence of climate and the possession 
of slaves over whom their pov er was 
absolute. 

In realitj' their position was much 
less secure than that ol the despised 
merchants and nascent manufacturers of 
the North. Plantation life, as it has done 
everywhere and at all times, bred a careless- 
ness in money matters. The planters 
were always over-estimating the value of 
their crops and overdrawing their accounts 
in London. Prices fluctuated and gradu- 
ally almost all the great planters found 
themselves heavily and hopelessly in- 
debted to the London merchants. It has 
been estimated that the total debt at 
the time of the Revolution amounted to 
about £3,000,000. 

. In the eighteenth century particularly, 
many emigrants amved from England of a 
class known as ‘ indented servants,’ the 
character of whom has frequently been 
mistaken by English writers on the sub- 


ject. Sometimes these servants were of 
a vicious class taken from the jails by 
the English government, which wished 
to avoid the expense of keeping them 
by dumping them on 
the colonies, a practice Immigration of 
deeply resented by the indented servants 
Americans and bringing 
forth Benjamin Franklin’s well-known 
suggestion of sending rattlesnakes to 
England in exchange. These, however, 
formed but a small part of the ‘ in- 
dented servants ’ who arrived. Poor 
people, frequently of the r’ery best 
character, who longed for the greater 
opportunities of the new world, sold their 
services for a stated period, usuall) iivt' 
5'ears, in exchange for their passage to 
America. On arrival, this term of service, 
not the persons themselves, was sold by 
the ship captain to those needing the 
servants. Often these were educated 
persons and acted as teachers, book- 
keepers or overseers. When their tinio 
was up they received a small payment 
from their employers and a grant of land 
from the colony and were free to make 
their own way. No more odium should 
be cast upon them than upon a college 
boy ot to-day who may ‘work his uaj ’ 
to Europe in order to get the cultural ad- 
vantages of a European trip. The system, 
however, bred grave abu'.i's 
The captains on various ex- 
cuses frequentl}' robbed then 
passengers of such small pio- 
perty as they might pos’^e^i, 
and, as the business ua', 
profitable, many bojs and 
girls were kidnapped on the 
streets of English towns to 
be thus transpoited and sold. 
In the South the iinpoituig 
of a ‘ servant ’ m many cases 
entitled the importer to iift\ 
acres of land, and abuses 
thus sprang up in Amciica 
also. 

One of the main influences, 
not only in colonial life but 
in later periods of American 
history, has been the frontier. 
Indeed, its influence is still 
notable in the American 
character and temperament. 



FRONTIER FORT ON THE KENNEBEC 
Life on the frontier nece.ssitated the erection of numerous 
fortified posts to meet the menace of Indian warfare. Above 
IS a reconstruction of Fort Halifax, biult m 1755 near Teconick 
Falls on the Kennebec River, in llainc It comprised barracks, 
a large residential structure, and corner block-houses. 

From WiKSor, ‘ H^sto*y of America* 
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INDIAN WARFARE 300 YEARS AGO 
Willie oa an exploring expedition with some Algonqums and 
Hurons, Samuel Champlain on July 30, 1609, fell in with a band 
of Iroquois on the warpath. A sharp battle followed and the 
Iroquois who had never met firearms before, were routed. 
This plate is from the 1613 edition of Champlain's narrative. 


In the first place the frontier 
always makes lor social 
democracy and levelling. 

Hired labour or service of 
any sort is always scarce, 
and, I'egardless of breeding 
or even of wealth, men find 
that they have, to a great 
extent, to do their own work 
with their own hands. The 
old frontier saying. ' root, 
hog, or die ! ’ expresses this 
necessity of self-reliance. 

Where all have to clear 
their own land, build their 
own houses and raise their 
own food, or kill their own 
game, there is little oppor- 
tunity for social distinction. 

Natural leaders arise, but 
the qualities which make them leaders 
are quite different from the fortuit- 
ous advantages which might give them 
positions of leadership in established 
civilizations. 

— The men of the frontier start from 
nothing. They have to build up an entirely 
new social structure, and in the struggle 
of doing so, the meeting 
Character of the of constant new difficul- 

Frontiersmen ties, they grow impatient 
of both restraint and 
tradition. They are waging war with 
nature and that fight is hard enough 
without their being hampered by the 
opinions or laws of outsiders, or social 
claims and precedents. With no govern- 
mental authority above themselves they 
have to take the law into their own hands. 
In many respects they become lawless, 
but with respect to certain crimes they 
inflict their own punishments ruthlessly. 
Justice becomes rough and ready, with 
little foundation in law books or mere 
precedent. The life breeds a rugged 
independence of character which bitterly 
resents any interference on the part of 
distant authority. There is little time for 
aught save struggle, and there is a trans- 
valuation of all values. An axe is more 
valuable than all the clas.sics ever written, 
and a gun outweighs all the paintings 
of Europe. 

When the first settlements were made, 
this frontier was actually on the Atlantic 


coast, and in its slow retreat across the 
three thousand miles of the American con- 
tinent to the Pacific it has always been a 
factor to be reckoned with in American 
life. It was not long, however, before it 
began its retreat from the shore. The 
Indians who came down to see the white 
men land from their ships were pushed 
back. The stream of immigration flowed 
inland behind the retreating redskins. 
Increasing numbers demanded more land, 
and the adventurous or discontented threw 
off the social trammels of even the simple 
society of the older settlements to plunge 
into the woods and hew out an independent 
life for themselves in a new clearing. The 
essentials of frontier life are so simple that 
it presented an almost complete uniformity 
of structure and character. 

By the eighteenth century seaboard or 
tidewater life in northern towns or southern 
plantations had come to show great diver- 
sity, but behind these the long ribbon of 
the frontier, extending from Maine to 
Georgia, was united in feeling and mode of 
life, and in almost every colony the Iron- 
tiersmen had their own local quarrel with 
the older settlements. They were poor and 
tile old settlements were rich. They craved 
land, and the others held the grants. They 
were in debt and the others were their 
creditors. They were uncultured and the 
others looked down upon them. They 
wanted representation in the assemblies, 
but the older settlements refused to erect 
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‘ A PROSPECT OF THE COLLEDGES ’ 

Amenca’s first uni\ersitv at Cambridge. Massachusetts, was 
called after its farst benefactor, John Harvard (1607-38) This 
print of 1739 shows its oldest buildings on the left Harvard 
Hall, founded m 1630. Stoughton Hall (centre), founded m 
i6go, and Massachusetts Hall, founded m 1720 
British Musuiin 

them into towns or counties, or when they 
did so so limited the number of lepresen- 
tatives or refused them altogether 
These factors of conflict m the colonies 
must not be over-estimated Until the 
Revolution, American society as a whole 
was probably far more contented than any 
to be found in Europe Even the very poor 
enjoj'ed a higher scale of living than they 
would have done m any European country 
at that time What has to be realized is 
the rchool in which Ameiicans had been 
trained by the time that England decided 
to exert its authonty, an 
authority that had to a great 
extent never been exercised 
The mass of the men who 
had fought the Indians, who 
had made the wilderness saie 
lor their women and children, 
who had cleared the forests, 
developed a commerce, 
founded institutions of learn- 
ing and been almost wholly 
independent of any authonty 
above themselves , who had 
governed themselves m church 
as m state ; and, finally, 
whose local struggles with 
each other and with royal 
governors had given them a 
political training unknown to 


the population as a whole 
of any country of the old 
w'oild, could not be ex- 
pected to submit tamely 
when their unexampled in- 
dependence should be sud- 
denly threatened 

Until that occurred, how 
ever, the feeling of inde- 
save in an isolated 
here or there, had 
never led to any desire tc 
sever the bond which bound 
them to the mother coiintit 
They felt that their trade 
was of immense value to 
England, as it was, and in 
return recognized the impoit- 
ance to themselves of the 
protection of the British 
navy Except when then 
hberties were threatened the\ 
were heartily loyal to the 
crown, and in the letters and books ot 
the time England was alwaj's spoken 
of as ‘ home ’ France was heartily de 
tested until past the middle of the 
eighteenth century. In the older settle- 
ments the people read English books 
reviews and newspapers A man who 
had been in England acquired addi- 
tional social distinction. From the South 
boys were sent to English schools and 
universities, studied law in the Temple 01 
mcdicuie at Edmbuigh The richer classes 
everywhere imported English furnituie 



A PRE-REVOLUTION UNIVERSITY 

James Blair founded the College of WilUan. and Mary \ ir- 
gmia, m 1691, and was its first head The original building ’vas 
burned in 1705 and the second, shown above, was completed 
m 1723 Blair has been desembed as the greatest mtellcctuil 
influence in the southern colonies before the Revolution 
J roin William Meade, Old Churches and Fatntltes 0/ Virginia, 1857 
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and English plate, and had their clothes 
and finery made in London 

In the beginning, of couise, the first 
immigiants brought e\ciything fiom Eng- 
land, culture and cows alike It must be 
confessed that the cows flourished more 
than the culture, although Harvard College 
was founded in 1636, and in 1647 Massa- 
chusetts passed a law that everj. town of 
fifty families should maintain a teacher of 
reading and writing, and every one of a 
hundred families a grammai school, thus 
establishing an educational system far 
ahead of that in England tor many 
generations afterwards 

Yale College was established at New 
Haven a few years after that of William 
and Mary had been founded in \ irginia 
The present colleges of 
Pre-Revolution Princeton (1746), Dart- 
Education mouth (1754), Columbia 
{1754) and Brown (1764) 
were also all pre-Revolution The New 
England colonies were pioneeis in enact- 
ing legislation foi free schools for the 
poor, and although the laws were not 
always observed the population of those 
colonies showed a higher degree of 
literacy than at that time could have 
been found anywhere else in the world 
In the South the school svstem, like 
all the rest of social life, was different 
but by means of the so called ‘ held 
schools,’ maintained by the richer planters, 
a higher degree of literacy was obtained 
than was thought of or obtained in the 
England of that day The wealthy' boys 
were taught by private tutors mostly 
brought over from England, and thus 
imbibed English ideas and some know- 
ledge of England, together with their 
mathematics and Vergil 

The culture brought by the original 
settlers such men m New England as 
Winthrop, the Rev John Cotton, the 
Rev. Thomas Hookci , Roger ilhams 
and others, sulfeied a decline in the 
struggle with nature and the savages 
That is inevitable in such circumstances 
A savage race may develop an art and 
cultural life of its own, but civilized men 
used to a higher matenal standard of 
hvmg hnd the struggle to replace that 
standard as far as possible under wilder- 
ness conditions more than enough to 


absorb their energies, and until that has 
been accomplished, and perhaps long after, 
one must not look for oiiginal contii- 
butions from them to the cultural life 
of their period In 1643 of the eighty 
ministers in New England one-half were 
giaduates of either Oxford or Cambndge 
By 1683 seventy-six out of eighty-seven 
in Massachusetts and thirty-one out ot 
thirty-six in Connecticut 
were graduates of the Beginnings of a 
colonial college. Harvard native culture 
The intellectual outlook 
had narrowed greatly, but with the 
beginning of the eighteenth century a 
native culture began to spring up The 
seaboaid wilderness, at least, had been 
conquered Wealth had accumulated and 
a ' public ’ for literary wares had begun 
to foim The private library of Cotton 
Mather in Boston numbered 3,000 
volumes, and was soon to be out-ranked 
by that of Colonel B\rd in Virginia 
More important than such individual 
collections were the smallei ones to be 
found in innumerable cultivated homes 
Moreover, there was a notable de- 
velopment of the public library idea 
Nowhere in the world to-day are there 
such public library facilities as there ® 
are m the Lnited States, libraries so 
utterly untiamelled by rules and ‘ red 
tape,' and so easily accessible to the 
public , and this movement started in 
colonial times Between 1732 and 1763 
twenty-hve public libraries aie known to 
have been established in vaiious paits 
of the colonies The same period saw a 
great advance in the newspa]')eTs, which 
by that time had become quite equal to 
their contemporaries in England Such 
journals as the Virginia or Maiyland 
Gazettes contained not only the political 
and commercial news ot the woild, but 
essays on music, poetry and other arts 
and reviews ot new books Maga/ine", 
were started several times, but the time 
was not yet ripe for their success, and 
they were usually short-lived Such 
books as were written were mainly de- 
voted to religious or political controversy, 
and few had enough vitality of contem- 
porary interest to have survived to the 
present day We may except the pamphlet 
liteiature of the decade preceding the 
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Revolution, some of which 
was of the highest order of 
e\cellence 

If the colonies contributed 
litile or nothing to belles 
letties the same cannot be 
said of pliilosophj' or science 
Bishop Berkelci who spent 
some j ears in Rhode Isl.ind, 
found plentv of intellectual 
companionship, and in Jona 
than Edwaids the colonics 
produced an original thinker 
and logician of e\en Euro- 
pean impoitance For their 
scientihc attainments a 
number of colonials weie 
elected fellow s ot the Rot al 
Society, and the services to 
the study of electiicity made 
b\' Benjamin Franklin are 
too well known to require 
further comment here 



IRISH MISSIONARIES AT RHODE ISLAND 


In 172S Bishop Berkeley, then clean of Derry, anxious to foiintl 
a missionary college in America, went to Rhode Island It 
was there tliat Smybert painted this picture of Berkeley 
(right) vrilh his wife '■nd fellow missionaries Promised support 
from the home ^o\ ernment was lacking and the s^'licme f iik d 



BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

Benjamin Pnnklin (1706-90), born in Boston, Massachusetts, 
distinguished himself m many spheres, and his researches into 
elcctiical problems led to the in\cntion of the lightning 
conductor in 1749 He was one of the five members com- 
missioned to d^aw up the Declaration of Independence in 1776 
Portrait by 1/ Chamberlatiit from Seidl-Ut * Portratvjerkof Sruckmann A G 


By about 1750 theie were 
frequent concerts m the 
larger towns at whicli the 
best music of the day was 
played by oichestias large 
enough to lender overtiucb, 
concertos, concerti grossi and 
symphonies The Orpheus 
Club of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, and the celebrated 
Santa Cecilia Society of 
Charleston, S C , grcalh 
helped the musical de\ elop 
ment of those two colonic s 
the latter society being still 
in existence after a bundled 
and sixty-six years The 
stage entered a new phase 
with the coming of the 
Murray-Kean company fiom 
England, and m 1750 AIi 
and Mrs Lewis Hallani. both 
actors of note m London, 
arrived. For twenty yeais 
they remained and gave the 
residents of many of the 
colonies the opportunity of 
seeing well-acted representa- 
tions of plays by Shake- 
speare, Addison, Congre\ e, 
Rowley, Farquhar and Steele. 
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The repertoiies given in such small 
places as Port Tobacco Hobb s Hole 
and others, as ■well as the larger cities 
might put man> metropolitan theatres 
of to day to shame and in New York 
m the winter of 1753-4 the Halkims 
gave performances of twenty one plais 
the very cream of English dramatic 
literature, a season which has never been 
equalled since In New England the 
Puritan spirit was so stiong that the 
theatre was considered of the de\ il almost 
until the outbreak of the Keiolution 
There was no public performance in that 
section until 1761 

Painting was mostly confined to por 
traiture, although the beginnings of 
landscape are noticeable There weie 
many portrait painters throughout the 
colonies the woik of some of whom hangs 
in English public gallenes to d ly Notable 
among them weie John Singleton Coplea 
the young Gilbeit Stuait ind Ben] imin 
West who succeeded Sii Joshua Ret nolds 
as president of the Royal \cadtmv 
Extremely good work was also done m 
architecture, in what is yet called the 
‘ colonial style ’ The fiamc houses ol Ports 


mouth, Salem and many other New 
England towns, or the brick ones of 
Annapolis and those scattered on many 
an old southern plantation, possess a 
beauty, charm and absolute perfection 
of line and mass that defy recapture by 
the architects of the piesent day who 
attempt the ‘ colonial,’ still perhaps the 
most popular type foi moderate-sized 
country houses The colonies followed 
English styles very closelv, and for the 
most part all the architecture of the 
second colonial century was typical 
Georgian, slightly modified to meet 
local conditions 

By the time of the Revolution the 
population of the colonics had grown to 
over two and a half millions, and it is 
iiecessaiy to glance at the bonds which 
bound this energetic piosperous and 
rapidly expanding society to the mothei 
country In the sitentecnth eentmt 
there w IS 1. \ei\ dchiiite impel lal theory 
common to ill the 1 iiiopr in colonising 
eountnes This m reintilist’ theoiy as 
It IS called was based piimaiilv on the 
belle! that only th it li ide was nationally 
profitable whuh left a balance of the 



ART IN COLONIAL AMERICA WESTS PAINTINGS OF PENN AND THE INDIANS 


Benjamin West (1738-1820] was bom at Sprin^eld PennsvKama of Quaker stock from Bucking 
hamshire After some years in New tTork painting portraits he settled in London and in 1702 
succeeded Sir Joshua Reynolds as president of the Royal Xcadeiny This engraving from the paintin,, 
in Independence Hall Philadelphia commemoi itcs the interview between Penn and the Delaware 
Indians m 1683 Penn s treitmont of the Indiins was the best part of his colonial policy 
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precious metals in the country. Each 
nation strove to buy as little from, and 
sell as much to, other nations as possible. 

Thomas Mun in his England's Treasure 
b}^ Forraign Trade (1664) expressed the 
theory clcarlj- when he wrote that the best 
method to ' increase our wealth and tiea- 
surc is bj Foiraign Trade, wherein wee 
must ever observe this rule : to sell more 
to strangers yearly than wee consume 
of theirs in value.' The effect of the theory 
upon colonial policy ivas evident and was 
well expressed by Samuel Fortrey, who 
wTote in 1663 : 

I conceive no forein plantation should be 
undertaken or prosecuted but in such 
countreys that may increa.se the wealth and 
trade of this nation, either in furnishing us 
with what W'C are otherwise forced to pur- 
chase from strangers, or else by increasing 
such commodities as are vendible abroad, 
which may both increase our shipping and 
profitably employ our people ; but otherwise, 
it IS always carefully to be avoided, especially 
where the charge is greater than the profit. 


The ideal empire would thus consist 
on the one hand of the home country 
which would supply banking credit, manu- 
facture raw materials and be the selling 
agency lor the whole ; and, on the othci 
hand, of the colonies, whoso sole dutj' 
would be to produce raw materials, 
consume the mother country's manufac- 
tures and do no trading themselves with 
foreign countries. 

The difficulty with the theory was that 
geographically no such perfectly rounded, 
closed system could be developed, and that 
it failed to take account of colonial human 
nature. In so far as the American portion 
of the empire in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was concerned, tlio 
danger spot was New England. The 
African stations supplied the slaves used 
in the West Indies and the continental 
colonies. The islands supplied the staple 
crop of sugar and the continental South 
that of tobacco, while the Newfoundland 



DIGNITY AND COMFORT OF EARLY AMERICAN HOME LIFE 


Annapolis is the capital of the state of Maryland, but largely owing to the transfer of the governmciK 
executive ollices to Baltimore it has remained singularly unchanged, and is very representative 
of the eaily American colonial towns Domestic architecture was solid and dignihcd, and home life 
was passed m an atmosphere of culture and refinement. This fine mansion in the Georgian stylo, 
with really beautiful entrance hall and staircase, was built in 1770 by Samuel Chase, one of the 
signatories to the Declaration of Independence. 

Pholas, E.N.A. 
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fisheries supplied the fish which were used 
in exchange for the products of Catholic 
countries. All these colonies consumed 
British manufactures and their commerce 
helped to build up the British merchant 
fleet. 

New England, however, did not fit into 
the scheme. Her timber could not com- 
pete with the nearer supplies from the 
Baltic. Her fisheries, very important to 
herself, competed with the English at 
Newfoundland. Her soil produced no 
staple crop and her agricultural products 
were identical with 
New England’s those of England. Her 
economic problems local economic crisis of 
1640 had forced her 
people to learn to manufacture in their 
homes as much of their needed goods as 
they could. Even then she had to import 
far more from England than she sent to 
her. and thus had to find means to pay 
her bills of exchange. On the other hand, 
the sugar islands exported to the home 
country more than they imported, and 
New England began to ship provisions 
and lumber to them in exchange for cash. 
Gradually as the population, wealth and 
energy of New England grew, and those 
of the English islands declined, her 
necessities called for wider trade. One of 
the most profitable branches of this 
became the three-cornered one of sending 
rum to Africa, buying negroes to carry 
to the West Indies, English and French, 
and selling them in exchange tor molasses 
to be made into rum in New England 
distilleries. 

With a few e.xceptions the earlier Eng- 
lish navigation acts confined colonial 
trade to home ports, thus immensely 
hampering the growing commerce ot the 
ambitious New Englanders ; but trade was 
permitted to be carried on in ships of either 
English or colonial build and ownership. 
Ship-building became a leading industry 
in New England, and complaints became 
frequent from English merchants that 
New England was building up a merchant 
fleet at the expense of the English one, 
canying on trade which should be in 
English hands, attempting to compete in 
manufacturing, hampering the English 
fisheries, and generally behaving as no 
colony should, according to the mercantilist 


theory. They did not point out what 
New Englanders could do if they did not 
do these things. 

After all, they were Englishmen of an 
extremely virile and stubborn sort, living 
in a climate which was stimulating and 
electric with energy. 

To have cut them off Independent Spirit 
from trade would have of New England 
been to condemn them 
to eke out scanty livings on small 
sterile farms with no prospect of rising 
above the level of mere subsistence. The 
New England merchants probably cared 
as much about the good of the whole 
Empire, according to current theory, as 
did those of London and Bristol ; but when 
it came to a question of forcing them to 
become mere small farmers or leaving 
New England a wilderness in order to 
migrate to some other portion of the 
empire, as Cromwell suggested, the_\ 
stubbornly but very naluralh’ refused. 
Wlien laws were passed at home suppress- 
ing all colonial manufactures, even ot wool 
from the colonists’ own sheep ; or when, 
in 1733, owing to pressure from the English 
West Indies, parliament passed the famou.* 
Molasses Act which struck at the very i 
foundation ol New England’s trade by 
placing a prohibitive duty on the importa- 
tion of foreign molasses, the New Eng- 
landers could not sec why their economic 
life should be strangled for the sake of 
British merchants and manufacturers or 
West Indian planters. 

When we consider, also, the character 
of the New Englanders who had built up 
a prosperous civilization by wrestling with 
a Calvinistic God and the stony soil of the 
bleakest part of the United States, and 
the fact that they were the most inde- 
pendent of all the colonies, it is evident 
that if the mercantilist theor3' and the 
British Empire ever broke up, the first 
crack would be likely to appear in the 
neighbourhood of Boston. 

Throughout the whole colonial period, 
each colony maintained to a remarkable 
extent its own separate individuality. 
Their inhabitants considered themselves 
Rhode Islanders or Virginians, not 
Americans. For several generations there 
was but little inter-colonial trade, and 
roads were few and bad. Although each 
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looked toward England and telt itself a 
part of the Empire, they looked little at 
one another until the middle of the 
eighteenth century, which in so many 
waj'S marked a turning point not only 
in their history but in that of the Empire. 
Such a condition appears to be a normal 
one in colonial development. Before the 
confederation was at last achieved in 
Australia, for example, the separate states 
were so jealous of one another that even 
the gauge of the railways was altered 
at each frontier. 

The New England colonies, with the ex- 
ception of Rhode Island, were much more 
alike in culture and outlook than the 
colonies of any other 
Individualism group, and in 1643 four 
of the Colonies of them formed a com- 
bination under the name 
of the United Colonies of New England; 
but except in the matter of Indian rela- 
tions the combination accomplished little 
and lapsed after about twent}' years. 
For nearly another century there was no 
suggestion even of attempting to com- 
bine any of the colonies, although the 
English government toyed with the idea 
of forming larger administrative groups. 
For this reason the history of the 
colonies is in reality the history of 
thirteen separate commonwealths ; and 
all that can be attempted here is to trj' 
to tell of some of the events which 
had significance for the later history of 
the colonies and their relations to the 
Empire at large. 

The subduing of the wilderness included 
conquering the Indian, a savage who, with 
some admirable qualities, was cruel, 
crafty and vindictive. Unlike those of 
Mexico, who had attained a high degree 
of civilization when found by the Spaniards, 
those encountered by the English were 
still barbarians in the hunting stage. 
Throughout the whole period here under 
review, and indeed much later, the red- 
skin was a factor to be reckoned with — 
whether merely fighting the colonists in 
defence of his dwindling hunting grounds, 
goaded on by the French against the 
English, or, in the Revolution, employed 
by the English against their own revolt- 
ing colonists. Although the frontier was 
constantly pushed farther from the shore. 


each generation had its sons on the firing 
line. In New England the bloody Pequol 
war in 1636, and King l^hilip’s war in 
1676, settled the native problem for the 
whole south-eastern part of New England, 
but massacres of whole villages, such as 
that at Uecrfield in 1701, continued to 
occur on the American frontier until long 
after the Revolution. 

The struggle bred a race of courageous 
fighters who were unequalled as sharp- 
shooters. It was a warfare utterly unlike 
that of Europe, a war of constant night 
surprises on lonely cabins, of ambushes 
in the forest, of man to man, not of army 
to army. For a century and a quarter it 
was carried on by the Americ.ans them- 
selves with no assistance from England, 
although, as will be noted below, the 
colonists on several occasions gave their 
help to British expeditions against the 
French. 

In fact, the Americans asked nothing 
better than to be let alone as far as pos- 
sible. In New England they were so, 
to a remarkable extent, 
until after the Stuart Essential loyalty 
restoration ; electing their to the Crown 
own governors from 
among themselves and in the cases 
of Connecticut and Rhode Island having 
practically no connexion with England 
beyond loyalty to the king. Loyalty 
there always was until the Revolution, 
there being only one instance of armed 
rebellion in the entire preceding period 
of a hundred and fifty years. When one 
considers the facts that until the Revolu- 
tion drew near no governor was ever 
supported by English troops, that many 
grievances arose from time to time, and 
that the character of much of the frontier 
life was necessarily rough, one is im- 
pressed by the fund of loyalty upon 
which the government of George III 
might have drawn. 

The rebellion mentioned was that which 
has gone by the name of its leader, 
Nathaniel Bacon, in Virginia, and was 
compounded of many of the causes which 
we have spoken of as operative in the 
colonies. There was much distress owing 
to the low price of tobacco, the one staple 
crop, which was not only the sole means ot 
supporting the colony but was also used 
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tion and to enforce the laws 
of trade The Massachusetts 
chaiter was annulled m 16S2 
and a new one granted which 
provided loi a royal governor 
iheie IS much to be said 
for a good deal ot the Stuart 
policj, but It came too 
late and when in 1686, Sii 
Ldinond \ndros was sent over 
with a commission to serve 
as governor ol New York and 
of a new ‘ Dominion ot New 
England made up of a union 
of all the New England 
colonies, the wrath of the 
people w a s thoroughly 


as currency The lion tier 
had also been subjected to 
serious Indian attack The 
royal governoi Sii William 
Berkeley, a thoroughly in- 
competent man, blundcied 
badly, the Assembly, made 
up mostly of tide water repre 
sentativcs, did little better 
Fmallj, having found a 
leader, the people rose and 
after proclaiming Bacon a 
rebel, the governor fled 
ignomimously (1676) Bacon 
himself died of fever and the 
rebellion soon ceased, although 
the colony remained in a dis 
tracted condition The new 
governor, Culpeper, although 
corrupt and mcicenary, com 
piehended the economic dilh 
culties of the situation, but 
saw no remedy except free 
trade, which of course was 
impossible under the mer- 
cantilist system 

With the return of the 
Stuarts a more energetic 
colonial policy was under- 
taken and efforts were made 
throughout the colonies, es- 
pecially in New England, to 
reorganize colonial administra 



HISTORIC BUILDINGS 


BOSTON 


The Old State House originally the seat ot tlie Massichu'-cttN 
government was built in 174S It has been restored but pie 
senes its oiiginal external appearance The little house (top) 
was the home of Paul Revere member of the Boston Tea Party 
and hero of Longfellow s poem on the nde from Charleston. 

PAotoS hrown Bros 
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kindled They were too much attached 
to their several colonics, and had been 
allowed to govern themselves too long, 
tamely to submit to such a complete 
change in their political status without 
their own consent Andios had ability 
and w as honest, but w as lacking in tact and 
perspicacity, and needlessly i an counter to 
many local feelings When the Revolu- 
tion occurred in England in 1689, the 
people s oppoitunity came and Andros 
was promptly clapped in jail in Boston 
as representing the deposed Stuarts 
Under William and Mary relations with 
the colonies improved The abortive 
Dominion of New England 
Co-operation was broken up, and al 
against French though Massachusetts con 
tinued to receive a royal 
governor, the colonies in other respects 
returned much to their previous status, 
except for attempts to enforce the trade 
laws, attempts circumvented m all the 
colonies Trouble had long been brew- 
ing with the French of Canada, and in 
1690 the governor of Massachusetts. Sir 
William Phipps, a colonial baronet, made 
an attack upon Quebec It was wholly 
unsuccesstul, and resulted only in load- 
ing the colony with a crushing burden 
of debt With the opening of the new 
century there were several attempts at 


military co-operation between England 
and her colonies, which resulted disas- 
tiously and tended to lower the colonial 
opinion of the English forces It was a 
pciiod of low' moial and elficiency in the 
Biitish navy , but when a request cami 
to send troops to help defend Jamaica 
against French invasion, Massachusetts 
sent two companies The governor w rote 
that they were the first men ever to be 
sent out of the colony on an imperial c\pc 
dition and for that reason, looking to 
further co operation, he trusted that thei 
would be well treated Unfortunately the 
English expedition was a disgraceful 
failure and from bad food, disease and 
bad treatment only fifty New Englancleis 
returned — unpaid 

The second attempt at joint action was 
in 1708 The English government wrote 
to the colonial governors that it was about 
to send a fleet to attack Canada, and that 
the colonials should unite in the expedi 
tion In spite of some difficulties, the 
colonial forces were assembled at Wood 
Creek, where they waited throughout the 
summer The fleet, which was to ha\e 
sailed from England in March, did not 
arrive at Boston until October, too lati 
to do anything Meanwhile no word had 
been sent to the colonists, who had not 
only been kept from their farms and 



PLAN OF SIR WILLIAM PHIPPS’ ATTACK ON QUEBEC IN 1690 
Quebec became the capital of the colony of New France in 1663, and m 1690 the governor of 
Massachusetts SirWilham Phipps planned to conquer it with an army and a fleet fitted out bv \civ 
England The expedition was a failure This plan published in La Hontan ’3 New Voyages London 
1703, shows the English fleet attacking the town from in front, and, on the right French and Indiina 
repelling an attack by English troops landed from the ships at anchor 
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business during the entire summer, but had 
incurred expenses and losses of £100,000. 
The following year, the government again 
suggested a joint expedition, but the fleet 
arrived too late for an attack on Quebec, 
as planned, although the joint forces 
captured Port Royal. 

The next 3'ear a third attempt was 
bungled worse than the other two. The 
government planned an expedition headed 
by Sir Hovenden Walker and General Hill, 
whose appointments spelled disaster from 
the start. The colonists were not notified 
to prepare until early summer. The expe- 
dition was delayed, and finally when in the 
St. Lawrence, through having steered a 
wrong course, eight transports were cast 
away with the loss of a thousand men. 
None of the royal ships had been damaged, 
and the colonial land forces were waiting 
to make the attack, but without further 
ado the fleet sailed back to England. Yet 
more disastrous were the results in 1740, 
when the colonies raised over three 
thousand troops to take part in the 
expedition against Cartagena, which hap- 
pened to be one of the most fatally ill- 
managed in the entire history of the 
British navy. It is not to be wondered 
at if the military prestige of the home 
government had been seriously lowered 
in colonial eyes. 

A more successful effort at working 
together occurred in the war which 
started in Europe in 
Successful attempt 1744. Governor Shirley 
at Co-operation of Massachusetts formed 
a plan to capture the 
fortress of Louisbourg from the French, 
and a combined attack was undertaken 
by four thousand colonials and a British 
fleet. It was successful, and to the 
unbounded joy of all America the French 
stionghold fell into their hands. The 
protection of the British fleet had been 
essential, but all the fighting had been 
done by the colonials, and they prided 
themselves accordingly. When at the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 England 
returned the fortress to France, thus 
abandoning the colonial conquest and 
subjecting the Americans once more to 
the danger from the French, their dis- 
appointment was as unbounded as their 
joy had been. In the French and Indian 
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\tilham Shirley (169^-1771), appointed governor 
of Massachii'jCtts in 1741. iv.ii, of the less incom- 
petent typo of coloiiiril go\crnor He organ’ zed 
the capture of Louisbourg and did much to 
rehabilitate the hnanccs of the province 
J'tom / R lift' 

War of the nc.xt decade the blunders ot 
the intrepid but unteachable English 
genera], Braddock, are too well known 
to need recalling. His expedition in 
which the jouthlul George Washington 
(see page 3908) took part taught the 
colonials to despise the military elficiency 
of English oificers. 

In England all of these episodes could 
be Ignored or considered as unimportant 
side issues in the great wars which she was 
waging. In the colonics their proportion 
was wholly different. There their import- 
ance was far greater because of the 
active participation in them of the colonials 
themselves. Whatever victories England 
might win elsewhere, all through the 
eighteenth century to the time of the 
Revolution, whenever English and colonial 
forces had worked together, the ioi inei had 
proved themselves no more, and m most 
cases, much less, efficient tliaii the 
colonials themselves. The inllueiice of 
these facts may well have been felt by 
them when it came to a question of taking 
up arms against England for a redress of 
grievances. That unfortunate time \va& 
fast approaching. 

The years of the French and Indian War 
left many problems to be solved. By the 
peace of 1763 England acquired Canada 
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and all the French possessions Ipng 
bcj'ond the Alleghany Mountains, but the 
British war debt had become a staggering 
load. It is impossible to give a continuous 
narrative oi all the events which filled the 
next decade and fin.ally brought English- 
men on the two sides of the ocean to the 
arbitrament of civil war. The skein is a 
complicated one, and to pick out each 


thread would require too much space. 
We shall have to generalise the story. 
When the die for war was finally cast, 
John Adams estimated that one-third of 
the population was for it, one-third unin- 
terested and passive, and one-third against 
It. The last group contained many of the 
wealthiest, ablest and most cultivated 
men in the colonies, men of the conserva- 
tive type who are always opposed to 
violent measures. It has been estimated 
that over a hundred thousand of these 
Loyalists left the colonies voluntarily or 
were exiled in the course of the struggle, 
and this exodus, comparable only to that 
of the Huguenots from France, was in 
many respects an inestimable loss to 
America. 

But we must now consider what were 
the causes which led a third of the two 
and a half million Englishmen in the 
colonies to demand war against their 
brother English at home. There were 
minor causes of deep dissatisfaction and 
apprehension. The projected setting 
up ol Anglican bishops in America 
had increasingly terrorised the non- 
Anglicans, who were in the overwhelming 


majoritj'^, and who feared that this would 
be the first step to establishing the 
English Church. The parliamentary laws 
against the issue of colonial paper monc\- 
had also greatly embittered the Americans, 
there not being otherwise enough cur- 
rency with which to carry on trade and 
the affairs of daily life. We shall turn 
from these, however, to consider those of 
larger aspect. We have al- 
ready seen that there were 
many conflicting elements in 
America itself. How did 
England succeed in uniting a 
large proportion of them all 
against herself ? 

The pr><'irmous accession of 
westen ^ry as a result 
of war raised a 

prob'S^^®^ S^'the first magni- 
tud' to separatism 

anf® jealousies, the 

cf^onld been unable to 
,.e of sogjj (jm.jng the con- 
any joint military, 
financial or Indian policies. 
The British government, un- 
able at once to decide what should be 
done with the West, issued a proclama- 
tion in 1763 denying the right of the 
Americans to settle within it beyond 
a line running along the heads of all 
the rivers emptying into the Atlantic, in 
other words, beyond the Alleghanies. The 
colonial population was rapidly expand- 
ing. As the frontiersmen stood on the 
mountains and looked over the vast 
fertile region which 
the Americans had Despotic Conduct 
helped to win for of Home Government 
the Empire by eight 

years of fighting, and realized that the 
government, three thousand miles away, 
denied them the right of entry upon it, 
they felt that it was an act of t3ranny 
pure and simple. The proclamation had 
been intended to be temporary, pending 
a final decision, but the years went by 
and the government gave no further 
heed to the matter. By this ill-judged 
procrastination it succeeded in pushing 
into violent opposition the entire frontier 
region, extending, as we have noted, 
at the back of all the colonies from 
Maine to Georgia, a region which had 





‘ ^ I 'H IS BILL, entitles the Bi-arrr to€ 

rrccive ffVS'S ‘JPiTy ai.ffr'J ^ 

® 0 ® <5*, or the Value ihrreol 0 

lin or S&jcT, according to the RkTo- 9 
'lulions of the GO'IP^OISSS, hrid aiO 
the loth pf c/f?y, 1775. ? 


AMERICAN TWENTY-DOLLAR BILL 
A host of minoi annoyances aggravated the main grievances 
that led to the American War of Independence. One was the 
decision of Parliament not to sanction the issue of American 
paper money, such as this twenty-dollar bill, actually issued in 
defiance of the order by the Philadelphia Congress m 1775. 
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no interest m the seaboards quaiiel 
with England over the laws of tiadc 
Along the seaboard were concentrated 
all the large towns and most of the \i ( allh 
and culture of colonial Amciica Owing 
to the restrictive English laws passed in 
accordance with the imperial thcoiy of the 
day, the colonial adverse balance of trade 
with England had come to amount to 
about £1,000,000 a ^eai To hnd the 
bills of exchange with which to make this 
good, trade outside the closed sjstem 
was absolutely essential The only other 
alternative would ha\e been to lowei the 
standard of living, stop buying goods 
from England, and produce an economic 
debacle England, hitherto, had been 
content to en]oy the American trade 



AMERICAN LAWYER-PATRIOT 


James Otis (1725-1783), bv his speeches m the 
Massachusetts courts, pamphlets and state 
papers, did much to direct the independent 
policy of the colonies This statue of him by 
Crawford stands in the chapel at Mount Auburn 
rroiii tVwsor, Utsloiy of America ’ 



SAM ADAMS THE PROPAGANDIST 


to no single mm more thin Simucl \dams 
(1722-1S03) seen here m i paintim; bt Coplee 
cm the Lmted States be ‘aid to owe their 
independence A Boston ta\ collector ol 
Puntan stoeK ho fomented sep iratist feelini; 
bj bnlli int prop ig mcl i 

i oiii I II /oil lit ioi\ f ij t I 1/ I s a 

and ottilook the smuggling which made 
it possible In an uiifoitunatc moment 
Grcnvillf discotcicd that the levenue 
from colonial customs houses amounteel 
to onty £1,000 or £2,000 a year, which it 
cost nearly £b,ooo to collect the duet 
customs olhceis appointed by tin. govern 
ment cnjojing then sinecures in 1 nglaiid 
and never seeing the colonies A \ igorous 
policy of enforcing the laws was boguii 
and ‘waits of assistance ’ authorised 1 he sc 
genual scaich w an ants, which wuc 
abandoned later in England itself in 1:617, 
iminediatclj set the whole seaboaid m a 
ilamc of resentment. 

In a lieiv speech in Boston, [ imcs Otis 
111 the toich which was latei to set the 
Empire ablaze Three 5 ears later the 
Sugar Act was passed, the effect of which 
would be to cut off a trade on which the 
sexy Me of New England depended By 
these and other measuies the government 
aimed against itself a large part of the 
mercantile interests of the colonies, a 
class which in other respects could not 
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ha\e been expected to find itself united 
with the men of the fiontier 

In Boston Ined Samuel Adams one 
of the ablest political agitatois in all 
histoij uho uas becoming obsessed in 
his sititl soul with the thought of making 
America absolutely independent of Eng- 
land and free to u ork out hei own destiny 
in her own nay He -did not then give 
voice to this aspiration foi he was still 
almost alone in his desire but he went to 
work with consummate skill to bung liis 
hopes to fruition By propaganda, by 


in Canada had now disappeared, it was 
decided to quarter ten thousand British 
troops in America for their protection 
Foi these reasons it was determined to 
tax the colonials for imperial defence 
In 1765 parliament passed the first Jaw 
attempting to establish internal imperial 
taxation in the colonies This Act, the 
Stamp Act, directly affected nearly every 
individual of all sections and all classes 
The effect was instantaneous It was 
probably much the same as it would be 
to-day if, without Canada’s consent. 



ENGLISH DISAGREEMENT WITH THE STAMP ACT EXPRESSED IN SATIRE 


TheoreticaJH the British colonics in America had always heen subject to various imposts but 
customs duties wore felt to be for the regulation of trade not for the raising of revenue Jhc 
imposition of a sta np dutv on legal docuincnis by Grenv ille s ministry in 1760 however was clc irly 
a revenue measure — a tax impo ed by a body not representative of the tax payers in defiance of the 
Bill of Ri lits I his satire of the same j tar showrs a Redskin (America) advised by Mincry a to reject 
Bnl innia s gift of the Stamp Act while I iberty lies prostrate and Alercury (trade) departs 

British Museum 


huikkng up an intercolonial oiganization 
through committees of correspondence ’ 
eeerywJicrie, and by skilled manipulation 
of all classes through the opportunities 
afforded by the blunders of the successive 
English imnistncs he finally achieved his 
dream Even he could not have done so 
had events not played into liis hand 
Thf war, as we have said, had left 
England with a staggering debt The 
country gentlemen were already heavily 
taxed Although for a hundred and fifty 
years the colonials had defended themselves 
foi the most part and the French menace 


England should quarter fifty thousand 
tioops there and attempt to collect taxes 
diiectly from all the citizens of tliat 
Dominion For the whole century and a 
half of colonial historj., England had 
never set up such a claim Now, m 1765 
she suddenly did so So violent was the 
reaction that the act was repealed the 
following year, largely by the insistent 
demand of English merchants themselves, 
who saw their trade being ruined 
Ominously, however, the repeal contained 
a clause which reasserted the right of 
parliament to pass laws which should 
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LANDING OF BRITISH TROOPS SENT TO OCCUPY BOSTON 
The Stamp Act was repealed ; but not with that absence of reserve that might have reconstituted 
cordial relations. After the fall of Grenville’s ministry Townshend, relying on the Declaratory Act 
of Rockingham’s ministry, imposed a fresh set of taxes (that upon tea was what caught public 
attention!, and also sent British troops to occupy Boston in consequence of a dispute between the 
governor of Massachusetts and its Assembly. This print of the same year (1768) shows the landing. 

Engraving by Paul Revere ; liriiish Museum 

bind the colonies ‘ in all cases whatsoever,’ Fifth are wiser than those of George the 
while in America was raised the rallying Third in not pu-shing a solution to 
cry to Englishmen : ‘ No taxation without extremities. 

representation.’ The government could not let sleeping 

There was abstract justice in the dogs lie, and the fatal dispute went on. 
demand that the colonies should share the In 1767 were passed the Townshend Acts, 
burden of the cost of imperial defence, devised to tax in a different way. 
just as there is the same abstract justice Gradually rioting began in Boston, and 
to-day in the suggestion that Canada or the mutterings of the gathering storm 
Australia and the other dominions should became more ominous. In 1768 British 
do so ; but the problem has not yet been troops arrived there. Adams continued 
solved, and the ministers of George the his agitations and in 1770 a collision 


SCENE OF THE BOSTON TEA PARTY AND OF BUNKER HILL 
Resentment against the import duty on tea reached a head when a party of men disguised as Red 
Indians boarded certain tea freighters l3dng in Boston harbour and threw overboard the whole 
consignment, valued at ;fio,ooo. This was in 1773, while Lord North’s ministry was in power. 
’The drawing of Boston harbour above, with part of the town in the foreground, was made in 1775 
by a British lieutenant, Mr. Williamson, immediately after the battle of Bunker Hill. 

British Museum 


D86 
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occurred between some ol 
the soldiers and a group of 
citizens, of whom three were 
killed, two mortally wounded, 
and six injured. This so- 
called ‘ Boston Massacre ’ was 
probably as much the fault of 
the people as of the troops. 
It served, however, still 
further to embitter the 
struggle, and Adams made 
the most of it. 

In 1773 occurred the cele- 
brated Boston Tea Party, as 
a result of which the next 
year parliament passed the 
five acts known in England 
as the ‘ repressive ’ and in 
•America as the ‘ intolerable ’ 
acts. One of these lemodelled 
the constitution of Massa- 





‘ CRADLE OF AMERICAN LIBERTY ‘ 

Ihe Xoilhnn states felt most keenly the effect of the tiade 
rf-!?ulelions imposed by the home government, and Boston \va< 
t c .seal of t he earliest agitations. Faneui] Hall, standing in 
the coilie of Dork Sipiare, derives its nickname 'the Cradle 
of r.ibci t\ from the patriotic oratory poured forth within it, 
Photo, E.N.A 


INDEPENDENT SOLDIERS 

This plate giving the uniforms ot 
the hastily raised American troops 
— a general (left) and a rifleman — 
about the date of the battle ot 
Bunker Hill, was published in 1700, 
Prom Barnard, ' Bidor} of Pn^land,' 1790 


chusetts. another legalised the 
quartering of British troops 
there, and a third closed the 
port of Boston to all com- 
merce until the king should 
sec fit to reopen it. The 
‘ tea party,’ which had con- 
sisted of throwing overboard, 
without compensation, £10,000 
worth of tea, which English 
merchants were trying to force 
into the colonies against the 
wishes of the ' patriot ’ party 
there, was not approved b\ 
many colonials themselves 
throughout .America, and 
opened a decided rift betuecn 
the more radical clement, 
headed by Sam Adams, and 
the conservatives; but the re- 
pressive Acts were felt to be 
so much more severe than was 
called for that fhej’ served to 
unite again all parties. Sup- 
plies of food soon began to 
pour into starving Boston 
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from all the colonies, and within a few henceforth the appeal was to be to 
months a Continental Congress assembled arms. On the Fourth of July, 1776, the 
at Philadelphia to consider the imperial United States of America declared them- 
situation and the course of action which selves to be ‘ free and independent,' 
the colonies should take. The colonies and, in spite of si.x j'ears of war yet to 
were at last united and the Congress be passed through (see pages 3go&-io in 
included in its numbers the ablest men. Chronicle XXVII), the colonial period 
radical and conservative alike, from all had come to an end. 

America. 

Even yet, as George 
Washington said, indepen- 
dence was not ‘ desired by 
any thinking man in North 
America.’ But a train of 
events had been set in 
motion, on both sides of the 
ocean, which it was hence- 
forth to be beyond the power 
of thinking men to control. 

Force had been invoked and 

OF At^LK\CA 
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DRAFT AND SIGNATURES OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 

On July 4 — ^thc ' Fourth of July ’ kept thereafter as the great national festival — ^in 1776, the thirteen 
states in congress solemnly adopted the Declaration of Independence formulated by Thomas 
Jefferson. This is a facsimile of part of Jefferson's own draft, with additions in Franklin’s and 
Adams's handwriting ; the simatures of the representatives (top ; the first twenty-four) were not 
appended to the final further modified copy writ fair un parchment until August 2. 

Facsimile of origmal in Patent OfficCt IVashmgton 
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CLASSICISM IN ARCHITECTURE TWO EXAMPLES THAT TYPIFY THE PALLADIAN STYLE 
Andrea Palladio (151S-S0) was the greatest master ol Aenetian cmqueccnto architecture He based his stjle on the ancient Roman as expounded by 
Vitruvius and at Venice introduced a stale of church aichitecliire in which the facade consists of a largi portico formed ba a single lOw cf stately columns 
Ills masterpiece is the Uiicsa Id Rcdcnloie at \ cu cc (left) where tin front is riiscd abo\e i fine flight of stairs ihc best cximplc of Palladian st\le 
in domestic aichitcctiirc is the \illi Cipui ncai \ iccnr i ot whidi thiswiik House (right) built about 1730 bv the thud cul of Burlington is a copy. 
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CLASSICISM IN LITERATURE 
AND ART 

A Discussion of its Canons in Poetry and the Drama 
with illustrations of its Effect on the Plastic Arts 

By C. H. HERFORD Litt.D. F.B.A. 

Honorary Professor of English Literature at the University of Manchester ; 
Author of the Age of Wordsworth, etc. 


LASSICISM is the name now commonly 
given to a body of literary and 
artistic doctrines, with a correspond- 
ing code of practice, which for some 
two centuries (1550-1750) held wide 
authority in western Europe. It had 
some of the best, and also some of the 
more questionable, characteristics of a 
religion. It could inspire noble art, and 
give coherence to fluctuating purpose ; it 
could also claim exclusive possession of 
vital truth, oppose rigid barriers to 
innovation, and encourage docile fidelity 
at the cost of fresh perception. It has left 
its mark upon some of the most splendid 
moments and monuments, and upon some 
of the most regrettable perversities of 
history. It had much to do, at one end 
of the scale, with the imperishable master- 
pieces of Moliere, Racine and Pope, and 
with the Banqueting Hall of Inigo Jones. 
At the other, it was largely responsible for 
Rymer, when he made a warning example 
of Othello, and for Gifford, when he did his 
futile best to ‘ snuff out ’ the immortal 
fire of Keats. The history of classicism, 
which we have now to summarise, thus 
had many phases, and our final judge- 
ment of its import must reckon both with 
its glories and with its blots. 

Classicism had its origin in the vast, 
many-sided intellectual upheaval known 
as the Renaissance, or humanism. The 
fundamental inspiration of the Renaissance 
was defined by Michelet, in a famous 
phrase, as ‘ the discovery of the World 
and of Man.' In that process of discovery 
the richer and deeper understanding of the 
antique or ' classic ' world held the most 
important place. Even Columbus and 
Copernicus, though they traversed more 


uncharted seas, and more completely 
revolutionised existing creeds, did less to 
transform and recreate the human spirit 
than the discoverers of Athens. 

Athens, however, spoke with many 
voices ; and some of those which were to 
penetrate most deeply into the modern 
mind were the most easily misinterpreted 
or over-heeded. Hence it happened that 
‘ classicism,’ which proclaimed ‘ imitation 
of the classics ‘ as the sole but sufficing 
secret of rightness in poetry and art, took 
its dominant examples, in fact, from a 
rather narrow selection of .the 
ancient writers, the choice Origins of 
itself reflecting certain pro- Classicism 
nounced pretcrences and ex- 
clusions) a demand, in particular, for 
clarit}', simplicit}', symmetrr'^ ; a repudia- 
tion of the loose composition and caprice 
of the medieval romance. It was from 
this antagonism, unmistakable from the 
first, that the antithesis of ‘ classical ’ and 
‘ romantic,’ a commonplace of nineteenth- 
century criticism but unknown before, was 
ultimately derived. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, however, we have carefully to 
distinguish a current of ' classical ’ influence 
which ignored or repudiated ‘ classicism,’ 
attaching itself to forms of antique genius 
for which the formal and narrow scheme 
of classicism had no room. The Faerie 
Queene is one of the most ‘ romantic ’ 
poems in literature ; but Spenser was 
steeped in Plato and the Platonic enthu- 
siasm for Love and Beauty, while classicism, 
as will be seen, brought all art and poetry 
to what may with rough accuracy be 
called the Aristotelian touchstone of clear 
intelligence and enlightened common 
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sense. Its nearest parallel in the other 
arts is the sober and erudite classic 
architecture of Ealladio. On the other 
hand, classicism drew into its service 
elements, both intellectual and ethical, 
which did not derive from ' the classics ' 
at all. Classicism thus became a compo- 
site web, in which, however, imitation of 
the classics remained the stoutest and 
most conspicuous thread. Hence, while 
classicism came ultimately to mean both 
something more and something less than 
this — something at once richer and poorer, 
more'charged with will and meaning, but 
commanding a smaller horizon — it con- 
tinued to recall by its name that original 
discipleship to Greece and Rome. 

The centre of antique culture, and the 
first home of Greek study, was Italy, where 
the familiar use of Latin had never died 
out. And it was by a series of great 
Italian critics that the theory and tech- 


nique of classicism were fimt elaborated into 
a system, while the first poem of European 
celebrity which is both noble as poetry 
and definitely impressed with the con- 
ceptions of classicism was the work of 
an Italian poet — the Jerusalem Delivered 
of Torquato Tasso. It is worth while 
watching for a moment the play of antique 
example and classicist formula upon this 
sensitive and scholarly man of genius. 

Foremost in grandeur among all the 
discovered treasures of Greece were the 
epics of Homer, known before only in 
paraphrase or through the majestic alem- 
bication of Vergil’s Aeneid. With all their 
varied splendour of incident and detail, 
both the Iliad and the Odyssey are in their 
essence of a flawless simplicity and unity. 
Each relates with rounded completeness 
an episode in the career of the hero, not, 
like the typical medieval romances, his 
whole career of adventures from birth to 



THE BANQUETING HOUSE, WHITEHALL : CLASSICISM AT ITS BEST 

Palladio's architectural work m Italy and introduced the style 
His Bannuci^rr Hnnl commissioned by James I to design a new palace at Whitohill 

m 1622 Ilid V, one side of a quadrangle that was never completed, was erected 

orde 4 or/omc and s^^ived the fires of 1698 The iasade with its two 

ders of Jonic and Composite pillars superimposed u, a satisfying specimen of classicism in budding. 

Photo, Donald McLttsk 
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death or beyond. But shortly before 
Tasso was born the romantic tradition 
had been enormously fortihed, in the full 
heyday of the Kenaissancc, by a great and 
brilliant poet, second only to Dante in all 
Italian literature ; w'hu knew his Homer, 
but dared to compose an epic which had 
little in common with his but transparent 
clarity and harmony of style. Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furioso, nominally an account of 
the ‘ madness of Roland,' which it does 
eventually relate, is a marvellous tissue of 
stories, as intricately and deftly interwoven 
as the Arabian Nights, and with as little 
ostensible artistic purpose but to hold us 
for ever in delightful absorption and 
suspense. Homer is impersonal ; or, if the 
narrator ever appears in the Iliad, it is 
infallible proof that he is not Homer. But 
Ariosto is for ever emerging with a spark- 
ling sally or an arch comment, whetting 
or ironically eluding our curiosit}'. 

In the Jerusalem Delivered the spell 
of Ariosto’s splendid poem is everj'whcre 
visible. It is written in the same in- 
tricately rht'med stanza. 

The First in a style of j-et more 

Classicist Epic delicate loveliness But 

Tasso had a definite theorj , 
drawn from Homer and Aristotle, of what 
an epic poem ought to be. It had abo\e 
all to be one, a single action, with a 
beginning, middle and end , not a liveh 
tangle of adventures, but a connected, 
organic whole. But further, because the 
Iliad is founded upon the siege of Tro\, 
it had to describe a similar conflict 
between rival nations. And because the 
Iliad represented the gods and god- 
desses of Olympus taking part in the 
war on either side, a like interposition 
of supernatural powers was de rigueui 
for the perfect epic poem. Tasso's sub- 
ject is the siege and ‘ liberation ’ ot 
Jerusalem from the Saracens by Godfre\ 
of Bouillon, leader of the First Crusade. 
The Christian and Saracen armies stood 
for the Greeks and Trojans, and Heaven 
and Hell for the contending divinities 
of Olympus. The Jerusalem Delivered 
is the first of classicist epics ; but, like 
Paradise Lost, the greatest, it presents 
classicist ideals not so much reflected in, 
as refracted through, the individual genius 
of an original poet. 



EPIC POET OF THE RENAISSANCE 
Torquato Tasso (1544-95) established his repu- 
tation with the narrative poem Rinaldo, 
enhanced it with the pastoral drama Ammta, 
and crowned it W'lth the stately epic Jerusalem 

Delivered’ it was hist published in 1581. 

But Tasso, apart from his creative work 
in poetr}’, took a leading part in building 
up the edifice of classicist theory.- Modern 
literary criticism, in this .sense, practically 
began with classicism ; the armed guard, 
as it were, of a literature which, though 
it did not disclaim inspiration, was careful 
to be inspired according to ‘ the rules.’ 
It is necessary, then, to glance at the 
nature of these authoritative rules. They 
had their source in a particular application 
of the general principle of imitations of 
the ancients, namely, imitation of the 
ancient critics, and above all of Aristotle 
and Horace. Aristotle, in particular, 
was regarded as an infallible dictator ; 
nay, the Catholic Church itself, in council 
assembled at Trent, in 1542, formally 
placed his teaching on the footing of a 
dogma incumbent on the orthodox. 

Now Aristotle performed one memorable 
service to literary criticism, and not to 
that of classicism only. By his doctrine 
that the aim of poetry is ‘ ideal truth,’ 
he broke down both the ancient con- 
demnation of poetry as ‘ falsehood ’ and 
the shallow apology for it as a pleasing 
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liction. The poet, he said, imitates an 
ideal or iiniversalised actuality, which may 
be, as Shelley said, ‘ more real than living 
man.’ The poet creates as nature creates, 
and his work, as an ideal abstraction of 
reality, is itsell iundameiitally leal. 

But this lofty conception held pitfalls 
which Aristotle himself scarcely escaped, 
and into w'hich his classicist devotees 
tumbled headlong. Even his definition of 
poetr}' as imitation was not easily applied 
to lyric poetry, or to the lyric moods 
Irequent in all great poets. Aristotle, 
accordingl5’, and Horace far more, though 
they had access to a vast amount of 
literature, now lost, judged it with less 
width of critical sympathy than we have 
to-day. Aristotle slighted the titanic 
magnificence of Aeschylus in comparison 
with the measured beauty of Sophocles ; 
he slighted lyric poetry as a whole in 
comparison with drama and epic. It is not 
he that bids us glory in the songs of 
Sappho, where, as the great critic Longinus 
said, 'soul, body, ears, tongue and eye 


succumb to the tumult ot emotions.’ 
So Horace disparaged Catullus, a far 
greater singer, though a less finished artist, 
than himself, and restricted the freedom 
of the drama still further than Aristotle. 

An even more questionable deduction 
from Aristotle’s teaching, though it was 
fraught with noble and splendid possi- 
bilities as well as with fatal dangers, 
was the doctrine that poetry, like philo- 
sophy, is based upon and must be regulated 
by reason. Many influences concurred, 
in the sixteenth century, to give the 
reasoning power peculiar prestige. It was 
in the name of free thought, or ‘ private 
judgement,' that humanist and Lutheran 
rejected the Catholic claim to ' faith.' 

Classical literature, too, in contrast 
with the fairies and giants of medieval 
romance, appeared conspicuously rational 
and natural. Hence the injunction to 
‘ follow reason ’ early crept into close 
association with the primary command to 
imitate the ancients ; and it was not long 
before the useful ally usurped the throne, 
and the conviction that the ancient poets 
had followed reason became the final 
justification for imitating them at all. 

This conclusion, though reached seem- 
ingly by obvious and necessary steps, of 
course did profound injustice, as we have 
seen, to the imaginative scope of ancient 
literature as a whole. But it also w'arped 



ITALIAN SCULPTURE IN THE NEO-CLASSIC REVIVAL: CANOVA 
After Its apogee, to which Michelangelo’s genius raised it, Italian sculptural art declined and for the 
next two centuries was marred by academic conventionalism and by extravagance of design. From 
these mannerisrns it was delivered by Antonio Canova (1757-18^2), who produced a vast amount of 
work, of exquisite finish if rather artificial. Ills return to the classic tradition is exemplified m his 
Perseus with the Head of Aledusa (left) and the effigy of Pauline Bonaparte as Venus Victrix. 

Tha Vatican and Vtlla Borgkese, Rom* 
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DANISH SCULPTURE IN HELLENIC VEIN 
Of Canova’s immediate followers the most eminent was Bertel 
Thonvaldsen (1770-1844), a Dane ivho worked in Rome for forty 
years and imbibed Canovan principles from that master himself 
Thorwaldsen’s sympathies were purely classic, and his pagan 
statues, such as this graceful Ganymede, have quality and charm 
riiorwaldsen Mtuicnm CoPcuhatit^n 


and stiffened the theory of classicism by 
making certain plausible but illusory 
dogmas appear to be axiomatically true. 
Such was the dogma that in every poetic 
art. as in arithmetic or logic, there is 
only one way of being right. In epic, 
tragedy, comedy, as in doing a sum, 
there was only one infallible course. This 
one right way, moreover, 
the ancients had in general 
found, so that to imitate 
them was a safe clue to 
its discovery. But reason 
also could discover the 
one perfect method by 
her own light. 

This was of course the 
opposite pole of aesthetic 
thinking to that reached 
by Kipling’s pnmitive 
artist, who knew of ‘ nine 
and sixty ways of con- 
structing tribal lays. And 
every single one of them 
is right.’ This has become 
a truism to an age fully 
aware that you can im- 
agine rightly in a thous- 
and ways. It would have 
been an absurd paradox 
to the classicist genera- 


tions ol the sixteentii 
century, obsessed with 
the truth that you can 
only think rightly in one. 
But it remained a funda- 
mental dogma of classi- 
cism throughout its course. 
It still underlay the ‘ This 
will never do ’ criticism of 
the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly Reviews, and only 
yielded finally to the 
catholic penetration of 
Goethe, Coleridge and 
Manzoni. 

It is easy to see the 
grave dangers for poetry 
which this course involved. 
The uniformity demanded 
by reason necessarily, in 
pedantic hands, became a 
weapon against legitimate 
freedom of imagination. 
In drama and epic, especi- 
ally, it told against the flexible hanging 
of character, and crushed the attempt to 
illustrate in art the varieties and fluctu- 
ations of mood and temper of which 
evcr3-one is aware m real life. More than 
that, It crushed the attempt to exhibit 
unusual or original characters. Not only 
had men, as Polonius so justly demanded. 



RENAISSANCE SPIRIT IN FRENCH ART 
Nicolas Poussin (1594-1665) broke away from the conventions of the 
native French art of his day, which was purely decorative, and sub- 
scribed to the principles of classic art. He painted a large variety 
of works — ^landscapes and subject pictures Christian and pagan 
His Bacchus and Ariadne is representative of this last class 
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to be true to themselves ; they had to 
be true to their class, to behave like 
the normal person of the same rank, 
occupation, age and sex. 

Old men, as Horace had laid down, 
were invariably to glorify the good old 
days ; women, as Aristotle said in his 
haste, ignoring Antigone and Alcestis (and 
how many more !), were not to be brave. 
In this p>oint, as in most others, the classi- 
cist criticism and practice find their exact 
antithesis in Browning, with his doctrine 
that our interest attaches itself to ‘ the 
dangerous edge of things,’ and his habitual 
choice of characters who strike across the 
type, like Andrea del Sarto the perfect 
painter, whose verj' perfection made him 
unhappy, or who transcend it, like Capon- 
sacchi, under the uplift of a great spiritual 
experience. Psj'chological anomalies and 
transformations happened then as now ; 
but they were abhorrent to classicist art. 
Nay, Homer himself could on occasion be 
brought to the bar for critical reprimand, 
so far could reason and decorum now 
override et’en the imitation of the classics 


from which they were supposed to be 
derived. For a character had not only to 
be true to type in its own speech and 
actions, he must not be brought into any 
unseemly situation or even into the figura- 
tive suggestion of one. And had not the 
poet of the Iliad actually compared one 
of his mightiest heroes, Ajax, slowly 
retreating before the host of Trojans whom 
he holds at bay, to a donkey being thrust 
and driven from a field by a crowd of boys ? 
Once more, we see classicism rejecting the 
large comprehensiveness of classical poetry 
in the name of the symmetry and order 
which, for better or worse, it was to 
make its own. 

But even more significant for the future 
was another discovery of classicist criti- 
cism, which concerned the second great 
branch of classical art, the drama. Of all 
the canons of classicism, that of the three 
dramatic ‘ unities ' has had the most 
splendid and the most stormy fortunes. 
Embraced with ardour and conviction by 
France when she became the intellectual 
mistress of Europe, the ‘ unities ’ were 



LITERARY LEADERS IN ENGLAND’S AUGUSTAN AGE 
to Milton as a poet in the sbjle of the seventeenth century a dramatist of merit and i 

eaintmgs by Sir Godfrey KneUer ; Nalional Portrait Gallery, London [left) 
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adopted wherever her influence extended, 
and hotly debated wherever it was in- 
secure. Rejected by the Spaniards and 
the Elizabethans, they invaded England 
with the Restoration, were honoured by 
Dryden, accepted by Addison, and only 
came in sight of the final debacle when Dr. 
Johnson, after a struggle with his in- 
grained prejudices, defended Shakespeare 
for having left them alone. 

The three unities have been, since the 
decline of classicism, a byword of derision, 
more particularly in England and Germany. 

This is both scientifically and 
The Three historically unjust ; scientifi- 
Unities cally, because while one of the 
unities rests on a gross blunder, 
and a second conveys a merely accidental 
truth, the third formulates a fundamental 
law of drama ; historically, because, what- 
ever their defects, all three fitted like a 
glove the drama of so consummate an artist 
as Racine. Of the rather intricate steps 
by which the finished doctrine was reached, 
little can be said here. Aristotle, even to- 
day popularly credited with their author- 
ship, propounded only the one which still 
remains profound and fundamental — the 
so-called ‘ unity of action.’ It ruled out, 
as we have seen, plays founded on a 
‘ unity of person ’ — representing the 
career of a hero, or, like many of 
Shakespeare's Histories, the events of a 
reign. The plot (as in epics) had not to 
be a series of adventures, however thril- 
ling, but a single action with a definite 
beginning, middle and end. 

Aristotle’s own ideal was the plot of 
the Sophoclean Oedipus the King, from 
every point of view one of the supreme 
tragedies in all literature. Here we 
are carried with inflexible rigour of logic 
from the opening scene where Oedipus 
begins the search for the offender whose 
guilt has brought upon the city the anger 
of the gods, to the overwhelming close 
where he faces the discovery that the 
guilty offender is himself. The whole life 
of Oedipus, from his birth to his self- 
inflicted blindness, is in the drama ; but 
all that happens in it, up to this climax, 
is the process by which it is gradually 
elicited. The horrible events finally dis- 
closed had happened many years before ; 
it was the discovery of the unconscious 



DR. JOHNSON ‘IN HIS HAIR’ 

In the intellectual work! of his ago Samuel 
Johnson (1709-84) was dictator, his every 
utterance on literary matters having the weight 
of imperial edicts This portrait of him. with- 
out his wig, was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
Nattonal PoiUait Citlltry, London 

culprit and victim that made the tragedy. 
But of course the tragic events might 
equally happen in a single swift sequenc . 
as in the Antigone, and most of the other 
c.xtanl ancient tragedies. And all Shake- 
speare’s greatest tragedies, too, observe 
the unity of action, though he may have 
known and cared nothing for Aristotle, 
and though his ‘ single ’ action may be a 
complex and protracted affair, in the 
course of which battles can be fought, 
conspiracies organized and character-; 
transformed. 

1 1 is quite otherwise with the other two 
unities. The ‘ unity of time,’ which 
required action to be limited to twenty- 
four hours, and the ‘ unity of place,’ which 
required it to happen in or near the same 
spot, were purely classicist dogmas. 

At Athens these had never been dogmas, 
merely habits ; and both habits were 
occasionally broken, not only by .the 
revolutionary Euripides (as in the 
Heracleidae), but by the master of har- 
monious order, Sophocles (in the Ajax), 
without any recorded cry of protest. And 
this Athenian habit itself was formed less 
in obedience to any artistic instinct than 
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PIONEER OF FRENCH CLASSICISM 


As a poet Francois de Malherbe (J 555-1628) 
revealed little real poetic inspiiation, but his 
impeccable technique, precision ot expression 
and critical acumen protoundu influenced the 
later development of h'rench literature. 


CucraiUf? oltt,r Diimoiithitr 


in spontaneous compliance with the con- 
ditions of the reiigious rituai winch the 
tragedy of the great age had never ceased 
to be. For the Chorus, whose hymns 
were the nucieus of the whoie drama, 
was composed of persons in the piay, 
and as they never left tlieir piace it W'as 
naturai if not necessary that the imaginary 
scene should remain constant, and the 
imaginary time continuous, like the real 
ones. But for a drama which had dropped 
the purely Attic institution ot the 
Chorus, this necessity obviously fell away. 
Nevertheless it was reserved for the Italian 
and French classicists of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, lirsl to crys- 
tallise these habits, together with the one 
great authentic law', into a three-fold 
formula, as the Three Unities, and finally 
to give this triad, clothed in the authority 
of the unconscious Aristotle, the sanctity 
of an infallible and universally binding 
creed, without observance of which no 
drama and no dramatist could be saved. 

A far more brilliant destiny awaited 
classicism in France. Nothing can be 
said here of the first wave of classical 


influence in French poetry ; for its noblest 
product, the Hellenic odes of Ronsard, 
‘ prince of poets,’ betray something of the 
more catholic apprehension of beauty 
which created the lyrics of early Greece, 
but which Aristotelian classicism ignored, 
and which was not again to catch the 
French ear till the days of Hugo and 
Gautier. All these adventures of the 
sixteenth century the critical dictator 
of French classicism, Boileau, dismissed 
with scorn as ‘ confusions ' ; and the 
famous phrase, ‘ enfin Malherbe vint ’ — 
■ at last Malherbe came ’ — in which he 
proceeds to do homage to the founder ot 
a sound literary tradition in France, 
marks with precision its dominating 
temper and its inspiring ideal. 

But Malherbe himself fd. 1628) was only 
a pioneer, and one of the kind that may 
do something to level the way, but have 
the dimmest knowledge of the goal. He 
cast the Alexandrine couplet, which has 
ever since remained even more the stan- 
dard vehicle for French poetry than 
blank verse for English, into a more 
regular and symmetrical mould. In the 
interest of regularity and symmetry he 
pruned away many wayward beauties 
which the picturesque and lively genius ol 
sixteenth-century France had cherished 
or allowed. But he had not a glimpse ol 
the intellectual apd social forces which 
before the middle of the seventeenth 
century were to give weight and nobilit}' 
to this finely ordered rhythm, and at the 
same time receive from it the afflatus 
and the penetrating appeal which only 
the winged music of verse can give. 

These new intellectual and social forces 
were wholly of French origin, and both bore 
the clearest impress of the 
French mind. The one was Classicism 
due to the emergence of a in France 
great thinker, Rene Descartes 
(d. 1650) ; the other to the growth ot a great 
society, that of the Paris of Louis XI\’. ft 
was in the main the ideas of Descartes 
{commonly known as f'artesianism ; see also 
page 3S24), and the standards of courtesy 
and convention of which Paris was the 
seat, that determined the character and 
influence of that French influence which 
radiated for little short of a century 
(roughly from 1660-1760) across all her 
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frontiers in varying degrees. And whether 
it crossed the Pyrenees, the Alps, the 
Rhine or the English Channel, its most 
eloquent medium and advocate was the 
verse polished and refined by classicist 
art, and the poems and dramas composed 
in it. A word must then be said about 
these two factors of French classicism. 

Descartes wrote his Discourse of Method, 
one of the most lucid and beautiful of 
philosophic essays, in 1637. He was bent, 
however, not upon beautiful writing, 
but upon the discovery of truth ; and his 
method of discovery was by ‘ clear and dis- 
tinct ’ thought. Thought, to be efficient, 
he argued, had to proceed by definite 
logical steps; the mind had to be cleared 
of fancy, of mysticism, of the con- 
fusions of the senses, of prejudice and 
passion. It is easy to 
Exaltation of see how this exaltation 
pure intelligence of pure intelligence bore 
upon literature, even 
where the aim was not to discover truth 
but to carrj' home an argument or to 
construct a poem or a play. It made 
for sequence and sj'mmetry, denj'ing 
beauty to whatever infringed them, 
whether it was the crowded, tortuous 
])icturcsqucnc.ss of a medieval citj', or 
a speech chaotic with the frenzy of 
passion, like the first monologue of Ham- 
let. It made again for the abstract and 
universal in expression, for general terms, 
which can be understood, rather than 
particular ones, which have to be mechani- 
cally remembered. It gave a philosophical 
glamour, easily mistaken for literary 
distinction, to the style in which ‘ an 
agricultural implement ’ takes the place 
of ' a spade.’ 

Italy had already discovered that to 
imitate antiquity and to follow reason 
were the same thing. But France 
fortified this general appeal to reason 
with a more subtle, persuasive and far- 
reaching doctrine, which not only con- 
tributed to the unique splendour of 
French classicism, but also insensibly 
shifted its focus, narrowed its horizon 
and hastened its decay. It was to the 
intoxication of Cartesian rationalism, with 
its disdain for the natural world, which 
was devoid of reason, and for history, 
which had preceded Descarte% that 


classicism owed its disdain for nature, 
in our sense of the word, and for the 
past, including in the end antiquity itself. 
Pope’s famous line, ‘ The proper studt' 
of mankind is man,’ ascribed too wide 
a scope to the interests of classicism. If 
‘Man’ was mankind’s ‘proper study,’ 
it was not morel}' man to the exclusion 
of bird and beast and mountain, but 
man exclusivcl}' in civilized, and in the 
main in con tern porarj’, society. 

This preoccupation with contemporary 
society is, of course, unmistakable in Pope 
himself. But with the great 
French classicists, to whose Preoccupation 
stimulus he owed so much, with Society 
contemporary society was 
not only a preoccupation, it was a moulding 
force upon their art. The society of Paris 
during the fifty years of Louis XI\'’s rule 
(1661-1715) upheld a standard of breeding, 
good taste and social intercourse which 
satisfied the instincts of the most refined 
and culti\’ated portion of this society, 
while it was also enforced by the authority 
and example of the ‘ Roi Soleil ’ him- 
self. The very spirit of this society was 
the ‘ sociality ‘ which only e.xccptional 
societies achieve or enjoy; the animated 
but not aggressive talk of good company, 
where all present understand one another. 

Every kind ol individual e.xcess or 
defect which disturbs or embarrasses or 
degrades the free and lively pla}' of mind 
upon mind in social converse infringed 
a code, the nicety of which we can judge 
from the sketches of such offenders left us 
by shrewd and caustic observers like La 
Bniyere. In the brilliant pages of hi.s 
chapter On Society and Conversation 
(ifi.Sy), for instance, we see quietly 
pilloried the man who is too witty, or too 
insipid, who speaks in enigmas, pompous 
phrases, fantastic figures or abstruse 
references. His ideal was that which 
pervades the (slightly earlier) corned}' of 
Molicrc — good sense. ‘ Our thoughts, 
whether in talk or in writing, must be 
founded on good sense and right reason 
and be an effect of our judgement.’ 

The pedantries of the antiquarian were 
as effectually discouraged in the salon 
as in the Cartesian study ; and the 
‘ modern ’ temper of the whole age, 
nowhere more evident than in its Cjreek 
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ESSAYIST AND MORALIST 


In his wise and witty Caractcres, published 
in i688, Jean de la Brujere (164^-90) produced 
a novel form of u ork m u hicli elaborate imaginarj' 
portraits servo to introduce a medley of moral 
Tollection and litotai\ criticism 
raiiiliiie dll fo/j/ar, Viisfi. ilc I ti milks 

and Roman tragedies, is exhibited in La 
Bniydre’s incisive sketch of the man who 
knows tlie dj’nasties of Egj'pt and Assyria 
by heart, but has never been to Versailles, 
‘ and never will.’ Ray, the pedantries 
of classicism itself were sometimes mocked 
at in this society. ‘ I am grateful to 
M. d'Aubignac,' said the king's brother, 
‘ for following so faithfully the rules of 
Aristotle, but I cannot forgive the rules 
of Aristotle for having made M. d'Aubignac 
write so bad a play.’ How close the bond 
between talk and poetry was we may 
judge from the great critic Boilcau’s 
warning to young poets to mix intimatcly 
with society, and be adept in talk, if they 
wished to become adept in verse. Soli- 
tude, in his eyes, bred conceit and in- 
eptitude, not poetry. Loneliness had not 
yet those ‘ openings into infinity ’ dis- 
covered by Wordsworth. Society as little 
as philosophy was the core of French 
classicism, but its substance was permeated 
and invigorated by both. 

Not all the greatest writers of the reign 
completely represent the classical spirit. 
The freer, bolder, more searching and 


mordant temper of the previous age still 
lives in the Maxims of La Rochefoucauld 
(1665) and, with a mysticism no less alien 
to it, in Pascal (d. 1662). It still stabs 
and scorches in the great Memoirs of 
Saint-Simon after its close. 

Corneille (see page 3860), whose work 
was done before the accession of Louis 
XIV, moved restively in the harness of the 
unities, all of which he supposed to have 
been enjoined by Aristotle, and his idea 
of tragedy, as a drama intended to 
excite admiration for the hero rather 
than pity and terror, was more in keep- 
ing with Spain and her heroic romance of 
the Cid (the subject of his first famous 
play) than with the profounder and 
graver mind of Athens. Moliere (d. 1673), 
though already formed when the 
reign of Louis began, made comedy an 
incomparable vehicle and weapon of the 
common sense in which Meredith saw the 
essence of the comic spirit ; and his 
brilliant exposures of affectations and 
pedantries gave the immortality of aiL 
to the delicate ' justesse ’ of the society 
whoso mind, at its best, he expressed. 



GREATEST OF MAXIM WRITERS 
I^ his Memoirs, published m 1662, and liis 
Maxims, published in 1665, Fran9ois de la 
Rochefoucauld established his lame as a fine 
literary artist and an arbiter on the conduct of 
life. This miniature was painted by Petitot. 
Phofo, Gtraution 
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But what is richest and deepest in 
Moliere (sec page 3860) goes beyond the 
reach both of that society and of classicist 
art itself. The terrible Tarlullc, and the 
supernatural horror of Don Juan, break 
down those barriers between the drama ol 
laughter and the drama of fear on which 
classicist criticism so rigorously insisted. 
And in The Misanthrope the ‘ good sense ’ 
of that society is seen divided against 
itself ; a fine but fatal rift opens between 
the shrewd conventions on which it is 
based and the truth and nature to which 
it does lip homage ; and Alceste alone in 
the radiant and clear-profiled art of 
Moliere has the challenging ambiguity of 
Hamlet. La Fontaine, finally, breaks 
wholly away from the Cartesian and 
classicist disdain for the sub-human 
world ; the one man of his day who had 
an eye for the ‘ nature ’ of beast and bird. 

Two great writers, however, at least, 
represent in full measure French classicism 
in this its culminating age. Racine (sec 
page 3860) showed that the 
Racine and rules of classicist technique — 

Boileau the confined time and place, 
the limited play of character, 
the abstract style and vocabulary — could 
be, for a certain t3-pe of genius, not 
fetters but tools. He showed that the 
whole tragic consequences of one preg- 
nant moment may be unfolded in a 
few hours; that the subtlest depths of 
character may be explored and exhibited 
without suggesting a single abnormal or 
eccentric trait ; and that a scene or a 
situation may be vividly evoked by an 
apt use of quite colourless and abstract 
words. The schblarship and philosophr^ 
of Port-Royal and the high breeding of the 
Parisian salon are distilled, with some- 
thing else that is beyond analysis, into 
that fine essence, the style of Racine. 

Boileau, finally, was the critical legis- 
lator of French classicism. He saw no 
farther than its boundaries, but within its 
limits he was a critic of the first rank. 
His Satires disposed finally of the feebler 
devotees of classicism as well as of its 
heretical opponents. He checked even 
Racine and Moliere when they fell below 
the level of their best selves. The book 
in which he expounded the classicist 
doctrine of the Poetic Art (1674) is itself 



BOILEAU : FRENCH CRITICAL DICTATOR 
Xicolas BoilDaii-DcspTL'awx (1636-1711) pub- 
lished sAtirea on classic models, and in his prose 
Dialogue ties Heros dc Roman attacked the 
romantic novel. His best known work is L'Art 
poctiq^ue, inspired by Horace’s Ars Poctica. 

BhU hy Gitardon tii tkt, Loiitu: ,* photo, Girnudon 


an imposing monument of didactic verse. 
Like all his school e.xcept La Fontaine, 
he was blind to the springs of poetrj- which 
lie, for other ej’es, in the sub-human world ; 
a blindness which was to draw upon him, 
a century after his death, the scorn of the 
j'oung Keats, in Sleep and Poetry, for 
‘ one Boileau.' With him the mature and 
developed classicist art of seventeenth- 
century France looks back in lofty, even 
derisive, superiority upon the critics and 
poets of sixteenth-century Italy, in whom 
the classicist gospel had still so in- 
completely subdued the inherited sin of 
undisciplined fancj'. But his idea, if 
narrow, was noble ; and it was in the name 
of the ‘ pure gold of Vergil ’ that he 
condemned the ‘ tinsel ' of Tasso, as it was 
in the name of the consummate Misan- 
thrope that he professed not to recognize 
his friend Moliere in the buffooneries of 
the Fourberies de Scapin. 

Boileau died in 1711. In the same year 
was published in London a brilliant 
summarJ^ in pellucid couplets, of Boileau’s 
critical ideas. Alexander Pope was still 
a j'oung man of twenty-three ; but his 
Essay on Criticism became at once for 
literary London the final code of judgement 
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upon poetic art. Classicism was not 
new in England. Its ideas had been 
introduced to the Elizabethan world, 
a hundred and thirty j'cars before, with a 
grace and gaiety rare among its advocates, 
by Sir Philip Sidney, and fortified, a 
generation later, bj? the massive erudition 
and formidable polemics of Ben Jonson. 
In another art Jonson’s colleague and 
rival, Inigo Jones, attempted to graft 
upon English architecture the purer 
and perhaps nobler classicism of his master 
Palladio. A few plays, on the austcrest 
classicist model, issued from the aristo- 
cratic circle of Sidney’s sister. But 
classicism made no impression on the 
Elizabethan mind. The greater dramatists 
evolved a superb technique of their own 
far nearer in spirit to Aristotle than to 
his classicist interpreters, and wholly 
unaffected by these. 

After the Restoiation the French 
classicist drama began to be a power in 
England, and Moliere was freely adapted 
and imitated ; but Dryden, while favour- 
ing a stricter continuit3’ and coherence for 



POPE : POET AND ARCH-CRITIC 
Alexdndcr Pope (1688-1744) published his 
Essav on Criticism in 1711. It was intended 
to bo a codification of contemporary opinions 
on the poet's aims and the critic's duties, and was 
universally accepted as authoritative. 


the English drama, made choice fun of the 
straits to which his French contemporaries 
were driven by compliance with • the 
‘ rules.’ Pope, then, when he came 
forward as a legislator for poets and 
critics, eleven years after • 

Dryden’s death, had not, like Classicism 
Boileau, a great national ere- in England 
ative movement behind and 
about him, of which he was only, as 
it were, stating the formula. On the 
contrary, the body of English tradition 
and the bias of English character and 
temperament ran in another, larger and 
freer, channel. 

This is not to say that Pope’s legislative 
essay was a futile caprice, which carried 
no weight and found no response. It 
expressed with brilliant and final pie- 
cision the temper and ideals of the con- 
temporary English mind. But classici-jiu 
was, in the history of the English mind, 
a passing mood, a mood of extreme 
vivacity but little depth, whereas in the 
French mind it reflected a profound and 
enduring strain. And the vivacitj' of 
English classicism was mainly due to one 
man, its critical legislator, Pope himself 
Clothed in the magical felicity ot his 
stvlc, its most precarious persuasions 
acquire, like the incoherent philosophy ol 
The Essay on Man, the air of indisputable 
truths : 

First follow Nature, and your judgement 

frame 

By her just standard, which is still the 

same : 

Unerring Nature, still diMncly bright, 

One clear, unchanged, and universal light, 
Life, force, and beauty can alone impart. 
At once the source, and end, and tost, ot 

Art. 

In the England of Queen Anne, and 
wherever else classicism won critical- 
authority, the belief that all art was to be 
produced and measured by a single in- 
variable standard was coupled with the 
assurance that this standard was already 
known and accessible. In Augustan 
England, as elsewhere, this assurance 
led to a mischievous idolatry of passing 
modes. In some forms of art Pope came 
near to satisfying a standard eternally 
true ; The Rape of the Lock can never 
lose its fragile but immortal charm. But 
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Knglish literature has no more delightful mock heroic poem 
than Alexander Pope’s The Rape of the Lock. In its 
finally revised form it was published in 1714, with this 
title page, where the ‘ machinery ' of sylphs and gnomes 
IS seen disporting itself in a typically classicist setting. 
liritxsh Museum 


in judging the greater kinds of 
poetry he and his age did not 
distinguish the eternal light of 
nature from the glamour of 
stylistic idols of their own. 

Homer and nature were, for 
Pope, convertible terms. But his 
own translations from Homer, 
noble as they are, notoriously 
speak to us in an English 
crowded with the exploded super- 
stitions of poetic style. And it 
was precisely in the name of 
‘ nature,’ which classicism had 
not so much taken in vain as 
used in a dangerously narrow and 
exclusive sen.se, that the counter- 
movements which in the course 
of the eighteenth century ended 
its supremacy in Europe were to 
make their most effectual and 
thrilling appeal. So it came 
about that Wordsworth, a cen- 
tury after Pope, could use Pope's 
very phrase, ' follow nature,' as 
a summons to his generation to 
repudiate the ' nature ‘ that Pope 
had proclaimed. 

The briet splendour of clas- 
sicist poetry in the age of Anne 
was scarcely paralleled in the 
history of eighteenth - century 
classicism elsewhere. In Ger- 
many. still groping blindly 
towards a destiny which only 
the solitary genius of Leibniz as 
yet foretold, Gottsched, ' the 
German Boileau,' proclaimed a 
dull and second-hand replica of 
the drama and criticism of Paris. 

In the young literature of Den- 
mark, on the other hand, Molierc 
found his only disciple of genius 
in Ludvig Holberg (1684-1754). Spain, 
which had once inspired Corneille, now 
in her decadence feebly copied Molicre 
and Racine. Italy, the mother of humanist 
art and letters, had abandoned herself 
in the seventeenth century to the literary 
vices which French classicism had in 
France driven into obscurity and ill repute. 
Maffei’s tragedy of Merope (1713), with 
Addison's contemporary Cato, are the only 
famous survivors of classicist drama out 
of France, until, towards the close of the 


century, we encounter the splendid but 
isolated aftermath of Alficri. 

Even in France herself, the great age 
of the great king ended with the century'. 
Voltaire, the presiding genius of French 
letters for fifty years, led the revolt of 
French intellect against the political and 
religious social dogmas which had domin- 
ated the age of French classicism, and had 
so deeply coloured its art. If Voltaire 
became the one worthy successor to 
Racine, the classicist drama, in his hands, 
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VOLTAIRE : ARBITER OF TASTE 
This bronze bust by J. A. Houdon admirably 
expresses the sardonic humour of Francois 
Marie Arouet {1694-1778), poet, dramatist, 
novelist, historian and satirist, who under his 
pseudonym Voltaire was the presiding genius of 
French literature for 50 years (see also page 4124). 

I he Louvre; photo, Giiaudon 

with all its brilliance, was an artificial sur- 
vival, only less out of date than the duller 
Elfrida's and Irene’s with which the age 
of Johnson still did homage to the unities 
of the drama. And Voltaire himself, the 
most brilliant of all eighteenth-century 
advocates of classicism, contributed 
vitally to loosen its grip upon Europe. 
For it was he who first discovered to the 
Continent the drama of Shakespeare. 

Two capital, and almost contemporary, 
events mark the decisive inception of the 
European revolt against classicism, which 
is the principal event in its history during 
the eighteenth century, and one of the 
cardinal topics of the literary history of 
that century. The first was the publica- 
tion of Giovanni Battista Vico’s New 


CLASSICISM IN 


Science, in 1725. Tlie second was Voltaire’s 
discovery, just noticed, of Shakespeare 
(172S), followed by his proclamation of 
the merits of the ‘ barbarian of genius ’ 
a little Jater in his Letters on the English. 

Tlie history of romanticism, in which 
these are two decisive landmarks, belongs 
to Chapter 161. Here it must suffice 
to say that Vico attacked the very foun- 
dation of classicist theory by declaring, 
in effect, that not reason but imagination, 
not clear intelligence or ' good sense ’ but 
instinctive intuition, were the source and 
test of poetry. At the same time a whole 
poetic literature of challenging splendour 
and richness, the creation, as was then 
supposed, of an untaught, child-like' genius, 
came suddenly into view in the work 
of Shakespeare. But the two streams of 
kindred thought and influence thus set 
going long flowed apart ; Vico’s ideas 
percolated slowly across the Alps, while 
in Italy Shakespeare for several decades 
remained merely a name. In the pro- 
founder and more sensitive conception 
and theory of poetry evolved in the 
course of the century by the critics and 
poets of England and German}', both 
had a vital share. 

By that revolution, classicism, in the 
specific sense, was finally dethroned But 
this did not mean that the noble poetry 
created under its auspices was repudia- 
ted, still less, of course, that the ‘ classical ’ 
world, whose example it was supposed to 
have followed and formulated, fell into 
discredit. Racine remained supreme in a 
kind, not quite the highest, of traged)’. 
And the classical world, seen by fresh 
eyes and apprehended with sensitive im- 
agination rather than with the anahtic 
reason, became a perennial spring ol 
poetry and art. 

Classicism was more Roman than Greek, 
and was most fruitful in inspiration tor 
the least poetic kinds of 
poetry. Lessing, its first Classicism a 

brilliant assailant (see page Roman product 
3956), attacked it precisely 
in the name of the Greek Aristotle whom 
it had ‘ imitated ’ but had not understood. 
The Hellenism of the nineteenth century, 
as its name implies, drew its inspiration 
from Greece, and above all from the lyric, 
which is poetry’s finest essence. A great 
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gulf divides the ‘ imitation of the ancients,’ 
as we have seen it in Racine or in Pope, and 
as we find it in Keats, Landor, Leopardi, 
Goethe, Carducci, Arnold, Swinburne or 
Bridges. Milton, a lonely star in the twilight 
of ‘ classicism,’ transcends this distinction. 

It is in the light of the supreme figures 
in literature, who also, but in wholly 
distinct ways, transcend it, of Shake- 
speare, Dante, Homer, that we have to ask, 
finally. What was the meaning and signifi- 
cance of classicism as a literary movement ? 
Part at least of what we mean when we 
call these poets supreme is that their 
work presents, in marvellous equipoise 
or synthesis, great qualities which in 
lesser gfenius appear in various kinds and 
degrees of disproportion. ' Beauty is 
Truth, Truth Beauty,’ said Keats ; and 
in the greatest art this ceases to be a 
paradox. Keats’s own Endymion, how- 
ever, was little but a magical dream of 
beauty, and the contemporary Tales of 
Crabbe little but verse-chronicles of sober 
and sombre truth. Visionary passion even 
in poets so great as Blake and Shelley 
has a'eated a poetry charged with the 
projected image of themselves. In a poem 
so grandiose as Drayton's Polyolbion, 
the poet often succumbs to the methodical 
gazetteer of England. But in the Di\ine 
Comedy a personality loftier and more 
intense than either Blake or Shelley pene- 
trates and pervades a poem which is, none 
the less, an organized image of all that the 
Italian medieval world thought and felt. 

The movements and schools which 
occupy so much space in literary and 
artistic history have commonly been 
inspired either by some 
The Subjective specious semblance of such 
School of poets a synthesis as a Dante 
or a Shakespeare achieved, 
or by a reaction from such a synthesis, or 
by an anarchic repudiation of any synthesis 
at all. In one group, which constantly re- 
curs under different names, the poet makes 
an idol of his own egoism and, instead of 
taking up the image of the world into his 
poetry and wedding it with his own vision 
of beauty, fills his poetry with fantastic 
dreams of the world as it might be, or may 
be, or as his blurred or intoxicated senses 
persuade him that it is. Poets of this 
group, commonly called ‘ subjective ’ or 


' romantic,’ paint the golden ages, pas- 
toral Arcadias or Claude Lorraine land- 
scapes, or write expressionist poems and 
plays. 

In another group the object of idolatry 
is not the exacting personality of the 
poet, but the poetic art itself. The most 
rigid and complex technique may be, in 
the hands of genius, a Dante or a Bach, 
an instrument, not a fetter. But when 
devised by ignorant pedantry, or futile 
ingenuity, it is likely to restrict rather 
than inspire. The idolatry 
of technique flourished in The idolatry 
Provence, in medieval Wales of technique 
and in other quarters often 
credited with the infancy of art. By far the 
most notable and splendid of the historic 
movements based upon the idolatry of an 
inadequate technique was the classicism of 
which this chapter has attempted to tell 
the story. It pursued an ideal of order, 
altogether right and salutary, but, partly 
through a misunderstanding of ‘ classic ' 
art, narrowly and prosaically conceived. 
For ‘ order ’ may be the disciplined freedom 
which is the condition of healthy Ufe, or it 
may be the mechanical regulation which 
strangles it. To promote order in the 
first sense has been one of the supreme 
services of truly classic art to literature 
in all countries and ages. To impose order 
in the second sense was the frequent error 
and delusion of the ‘ classicism ’ of the 
Renaissance. 

Instead of the organic order of Shake- 
speare, where comedy and tragedy, verse 
and prose, events dispersed through an 
epoch or divided by land and sea, are inter- 
woven in an artistic cosmos where not a 
word can be missed, it too often demanded 
the mechanical order of formal symmetry, 
uniformity and sequence. It accomplished 
some great things, for it had behind it the 
momentum both of the new passion for 
antiquity and of the new gospel of 
reason. But these noble enthusiasms 
could not rescue it from its intrinsic 
limitations, or exempt it from those 
reactionary counter-movements of the 
ensuing century which, under the names 
of the return to nature, or the romantic 
revolt, have been glanced at above, and 
will be more fully described in a succeed- 
ing chapter. 
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CHAPTER 154 


THOUGHT AND THINKERS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Evolution of European Philosophj^ in a 
Transition Age of many-sided Progress 

By Rt. Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON 

Author of Pioneer Humanists, Essays Toward a Critical Method, etc. 


’ "g^EFORE its close, the eighteenth century 
was generally recognized by open- 
.ii' minded people as the most vari- 
ously progressive in aU histor5'. 
To the retrospective eye, its limits serve 
vrell enough to mark off the century 
as an era, recognizable as such, at least 
for the leading countries. In France, it 
opens with the consummated autocracy 
of Louis XIV, built up in the reigns of 
two Bourbons after Henri IV had ended 
the Wars of Religion and consolidated 
France ; and it closes with the ' general 
overturn ' of the Revolution, and the 
political consequences. In England, a very 
different evolution begins under the new 
constitutionalism of William III and 
Anne ; and that political system broadly 
stands firm at the century's close. But in 
both countries there had taken place a 
mental evolution very much of the same 
order, temporarily arrested in both by 
that reaction against the Revolution which 
lasted through the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. And that mental evolu- 
tion remains lastingly significant. 

For convenience and clearness of survey 
we mark off ‘ thought ’ from e.xact science 
and literature, though these provinces are 
obviously interconnected and interactive, 
and scientific theory must at times be 
recognized on its philosophic side. Under 
the categories of thought and thinkers 
we call up Newton as well as Locke, the 
two leading names in English intellectual 
life in 1700 ; but this chapter of survey 
proceeds in the main down the list of 
thinkers as distinct from non-philosophical 
men of letters and men of science. And 
it is in England that, at the outset, 
the intellectual life of the new century is 
most active. In France, the culminating 


orthodox tyranny of the Grand Monarque 
had driven such life back under the surface, 
though the great Dictionnaire historique 
et critique (1696) of Pierre Bayle, who 
had done his work in Rotterdam, remained 
a charged battery stirring French life for 
generations. In Germany the great name 
of Leibniz, who died in 1716, stands 
solitary in a political world still broken 
and socially backward after the ruinous 
tempest of the Thirty Years’ War. 

Lonely in his thinking as in his ' life, 
despite his great services as scholar, as 
lawyer, as statesman, Leibniz wrote his 
philosophical treatises largely 
in French. He was not in LeibnU and 
his day a national figure ; Locke 
nor did the French dress 
of his philosophy win it much French 
vogue ; while in England his mathe- 
matical and theological opposition to 
Newton, as well as the peculiar cast 
of his own system, precluded for him 
personal popularity. Yet his optimistic 
doctrine that ‘ all is for the best ’ 
was skilfully made current by Pope in 
the Essay on Man, where the influence 
of Shaftesburj', however, is also obvious. 
For all throe countries alike, but especially 
for England and France, the philosophy 
of Locke is the outstanding thing in the 
world of serious thought for the first half 
of the century ; and Locke, himself wholl;^ 
a product of the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, served from the first to 
form a kind of philosophic background 
for a remarkably various output of newer 
thought, theological and anti-theological, 
ethical, social, economic and political. 

Everything seemed to be in the melting- 
pot at once. The fanaticism of the Crom- 
wellian period had elicited, - by reaction. 
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on the one hand the new movement of 
groping science represented by the Royal 
Society, which refused to discuss theo- 
logical matters at all ; and on the other 
hand new audacities in critical literature, 
including the beginnings of anti-scriptural 
deism at the hands of such writers as 
Blount and Toland, before the century was 
out. Politics were in the tempestuous whirl 
presented to us by Macaulay. All manner 
of new political problems had to be faced ; 
and Locke himself, before emerging as a 
systematic philosopher, had figured as 
politician, fighting a fine battle for toler- 
ance (in three Letters, 1689-92). That, 
with his Two Treatises of Government 
(16S9-90), won him weU-paid governmental 
posts under the new king, and would 
have secured him an ambassadorship had 
he cared to take it. 

Close upon his epoch-making Essay 
concerning Human Understanding (1690) 
came his first treatise (1691) on The 
Consequences of the Lowering of the Rate 
of Interest and Raising the Value of 
Money, which was followed by two other 
papers on that subject in 1695. Locke 
had ‘ the economic head,' 
Locke’s Essays and nowhere does he 
on Economics think more dearly and 
soundly than in these 
essays. Converting as he did Somers 
and Montague, he is entitled to a main 
part of the credit for the restoration of 
a sound currency which was begun in 
1696 and completed in 1698. On the 
subject of state regulation of interest he 
was right where Adam Smith, in the 
next century, was wrong until converted 
by Bentham. 

The great Essay had reached its fourth 
edition, largely expanded, in 1700 ; and 
already had appeared the treatise on 
The Reasonableness of Christianity (1695) ; 
the author's replies to the attacks of 
Stillingfleet, bishop of Worcester, on his 
orthodoxy ; and the critiques on Norris 
and Malebranche. Practicality is the 
essential quality of Locke’s great work. 
He sets himself, by business-like analysis, 
to ascertain first the powers of the mind 
to reach tested truth, thus making, as it 
were, psychology the basis and gist 
of the whole. The new word psychology 
he did not use, associated as it was up 


to that time with the kind of absolutist 
thinking that he depiemted in regard to 
metaphysics. Nor was he strictly original. 
Like all sane philosophers, he proceeded 
by way of development of previous 
thought, and he sets out on lines laid by 
Descartes and Hobbes. But he gave to all 
philosophic thought a new practical lead 
in the direction of actuality. 

It is an easy matter to-day to detect 
the formal and the real inconsistencies 
of Locke's philosophic argumentation. 
Some of them were pointed out by 
Sergeant in the seven- 
teenth century, and Criticism of 
some by Hume and Locke’s Philosophy 
Reid and others in the 
eighteenth. We shall find the same 
trouble in the philosophy of Kant at 
the close of the century ; as in that of the 
intermediate men and in those of the 
nineteenth century. But his service to 
the development of thought remains 
indisputable. It might be said of him, 
as of Socrates, that he brought down 
philosophy from the skies to the street. 
Hazlitt, who accused him of ‘ stealing ’ 
his philosophy from Hobbes, yet admits 
that he won for it a universal hearing. 
Voltaire's eulogy of ‘ that cautious anatom}- 
of the human understanding, that blind 
man's staff which supported the walk of 
the modest Locke as he sought his way 
and found it,' well expresses his service. 
Thenceforth all a priori doctrine, including 
his own, was under the constant challenge 
of criticism. A century earlier Bacon, 
partly under the influence of the keen 
questioning of Montaigne, had set forth 
incisively the faultiness of men’s intel- 
lectual processes in the search for truth. 
Locke reduces to something like positive 
method that necessary inquisition. 

Scarcely was his treatise afloat when 
he found that the new generation was 
carrying his method to new ends. Toland 
startled and perturbed him by applying it 
against orthodox faith, in Christianity not 
Mysterious (1696), and though he did not 
live to know how far his beloved young 
friend Anthony Collins was to go in the 
same direction, that author’s Discourse 
of Free-thinking (1713), the beginning of 
a new and long campaign of anti-scriptural 
polemic, was an outcome of Locke's 
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methods, previously applied in Collins’s 
Essay concerning the Use of Reason {1707). 
Locke’s own ' reasonable ’ Christianity 
was an attempt to get rid of perplexing 
dogmas and fanatical 
conceptions by reducing 
the Christian creed sub- 
stantially to its practical 
ethics ; and neither the 
Stillingfleets on the one 
hand nor the deists on 
the other would be 
content with that com- 
promise, which in fact 
is still under debate. 

When Locke died, in 
1704, new critical im- 
pulses were germinating 
in many heads. The 
third earl of Shaftesbury 
(1671-1713), who had 
had Locke for his pri- 
vate tutor, had in youth 
written, visibly under 
the pantheistic influence 
of Spinoza, an Inquiry 
concerning Virtue or 
Merit, which was first 
published in 1699 by 
Toland, without his per- 
mission. In that lay the 
seeds of further anti- 
ecclesiastical thinking 
which began to emerge 
in 1708 in its author's 
Letter concerning Enthusiasm (then syn- 
onymous with fanaticism), and in further 
treatises which in 1711 were embodied 
in the collection entitled Characteristics 
of Men, Manners. Times, one of the 
famous books of the age. The burden of 
the whole is that moral principles are 
spontaneous in man ; that nature is the 
work of a benevolent omnipotence ; and 
that revealed religion may rather hinder 
than help men’s bias to good. To Locke’s 
denial that moral ideas are ‘ innate,’ he 
justly replied that they are ' connatural,’ 
thus finding for ethics a social basis 
where Locke stood lor a theological one. 
And as against Hobbes and the early 
sociologists, who conceived society as 
beginning in the calculated combination 
of savages who had previously lived in 
hostile isolation, he soundly reasoned 


that social aggregation of some sort is a 
primary human tendency. Thus he led 
later writers right when both Montes- 
quieu and Rousseau were still assuming 
a primary state of indi- 
vidual isolation. 

A very different spirit 
from Shaftesbury, Ber- 
nard Mandeville, born 
of French stock and edu- 
cated in Holland, but 
effectively naturalised in 
England, where he prac- 
tised all his life as a 
physician, produced in 
1705 a Hudibrastic poem 
entitled The Grumbling 
Hive, ^ propos of the 
political crisis of the 
hour. This served as 
the germ and nucleus 
of a compilation en- 
titled The Fable of the 
Bees, which has been 
unfairly entitled an 
' optimism of immor- 
ality ’ in contrast with 
the moral optimism that 
underlay the whole of 
Shaftesbury’s treatises. 
As against Shaftesbury, 
Mandeville is indeed 
‘ the spirit who denies,’ 
ironically professing to 
censure Shaftesbury for 
lack of religion, but really seeking to 
bring all issues to the tests of actual 
human nature, which he viewed without 
illusions. Apart from his imperfectly 
sustained parado.x that ‘ private vices 
[in particular, luxury and love of gain] 
arc public benefits,’ Mandeville is a 
kind of practical sociologist, finding the 
roots of law and morals and religion in 
primitive human needs and utilities. 

An enthusiastic disciple of Shaftesbury, 
the Irishman Francis Hutcheson (1694- 
1746), described by Adam Smith as ’ the 
never-to-be-forgotten,’ produced in 1725 
an anonymous Inquiry into the Original 
of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, 
vindicating his master and energetically 
criticising Mandeville. In Hutcheson’s 
hands the ethical problem is to some 
extent well developed ; and as the 



THIRD EARL OF SHAFTESBURY 


The philosophical activity of An- 
(honv Ashley Cooper (1O71-1713), 
shown in this full-length portrait by 
Clostermann. was concerned chiefly 
with ethics and religion. 
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instructor of Adam Smith at Glasgow 
University he had an extended influence 
on the next generation. But though 
Hutcheson usefully stressed the psychic 
fact of moral bias he did not scientifically 
establish his concept of a ‘ moral sense ' ; 
and neither he nor Shaftesbury can be 
said to have shed any decisive light on 
the difficult problems of aesthetics. The 
remarkable thing is that Hutcheson, 
while avowedly deriving his philosophic 
inspiration from pagan antiquity, pro- 
fessed Christian orthodoxy with appar- 
ently complete sincerity, which can hardly 
be said of Shaftesbury. Yet he was actu- 
ally prosecuted before the Glasgow 
Presbytery (1738) for teaching to his 
students ' false and dangerous doctrines ' 
in ethics, to wit, that the standard of 
moral goodness is the promotion of happi- 
ness in others, and that ‘ we can have 
a knowledge of good and evil prior to a 
knowledge of God.’ 

Thus there was already on foot in 
England, early in the century, a new and 
searching debate on the nature of morals. 



THEOLOGIAN AND PHILOSOPHER 
Dr. Samuel Clarke (1O75-1729) played a promi- 
nent part in the moral debates of his time. 
Though not an original thinker, he possessed 
great logical power. His cheerful disposition is 
revealed in this painting by J. Vanderbank. 

National Portrait Gallery^ London 


in which, from the outset, a number of 
divines took part. Of these the most 
prominent was Dr. Samuel Clarke, who 
in two courses of Boyle Lectures had 
discussed theism, natural religion, and 
the Christian Revelation (1705-6). In 
his theism he holds to previous positions ; 
in his ethics he partly follows the 
newer ' naturalistic ’ tendency to see mor- 
ality as ‘ connatural,' 
regarding moral right- Debates on Ethics 
ness as substantially and Theism 
social fitness. It was a 
view developed in the previous century 
by the clerics Cumberland and Cudworth, 
on the stimulus of Hobbes, and partly on 
the lead of the French cleric Malebranchc, 
who for Hume was the leader of the 
attempt to reduce all ethic to a process 
of ‘ reason.’ Of course, Clarke, as a 
theologian, formally connected his ethics 
with his theism ; but he nevertheless for- 
warded the tendency to make moral 
philosophy stand on its own feet ; and he 
was embroiled in the general debate on 
theism which marked the age. 

The outstanding feature of that debate 
was that no reasoning theologian missed 
being challenged for heresy. In the previous 
generation Cudworth, seeking to repel 
atheism by a doctrine of ' plastic nature ’ 
which represented the universe as con- 
stituted by the Deity to proceed by its 
own implanted laws, was himself charged 
on that score with atheism, and Bayle 
calmly maintained the criticism against 
Le Clerc in Holland. Leibniz in the same 
fashion charged Newton’s doctrine of 
gravitation with being materialistic ; and 
Clarke retorted that Leibniz’s own phil- 
osophy of monads tended to ‘ banish God 
from the world.’ Yet Clarke in turn was 
charged with heresy on the subject of the 
Trinity ; and he had a warm admirer in 
the good Whiston, who was an Arian. 
Later, Dr. Peter Browne of Trinity 
College, Dublin, who had obtained an 
Irish bishopric by attacking Toland’s 
Christianity not Mysterious in 1697, 
marred his status by producing two books 
(1728, 1733) in which he virtually denied 
the possibility of a rational conception of 
deity. This was represented by George 
Berkeley, then also an Irish bishop, as 
putting an argument in the mouths of 
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atheists ; whereupon Bishop Browne re- 
torted the same charge on Bishop Berkeley. 

That famous writer (16S5-1753) was, of 
course, a devout Christian, and indeed 
the most brilliant tlieistic philosopher of 
his age. Alike in literary and in dialectic 
gifts he outshone Locke, though he never 
outweighed him in the esteem of the 
majority of his educated countrymen. 
Proceeding from Locke’s standpoint as 
to ideas, and partly on 
The Philosophy Locke’s lines, he turned 

of Berkeley his subtle intelligence to 
the construction of a new 
theistic philosophy which should re-estab- 
lish religion and morals, both being 
regarded by him as in a corrupt and 
declining state. His philosophy was, as 
he called it in his Commonplace Book, 
‘the immaterial hypothesis.’ according 
to which ' only persons exist,' other 
things being * not so much existences 
as manners of the existence of persons. 
As a fellow and tutor at Trinity College, 
Dublin, he published at the age of 
twenty-four (1709) his brilliant Essay 
towards a New Theory of Vision ; followed 
in the next year by his Principles of 
Human Knowledge, Part I, of which 
treatise no more appeared. The essay on 
Passive Obedience (1712) was so strenuous 
in support of that doctrine as to make 
some reckon him a Jacobite ; but he meant 
it to apply in favour of the de facto king, 
his great object being law and order. It 
was after a long absence from Ireland, 
spent in London, France and Italy (where 
he resided for four years), that he resumed 
authorship (1721) with an anonymous 
Essay towards Preventing the Ruin of 
Great Britain. The collapse of the South 
Sea Bubble gave him his immediate cue ; 
but his effort was inspired rather by 
dread of irreligion than by alarm at stock- 
exchange gambling. That ‘ blasphemy 
against God ' should be punished equally 
with ‘ treason against the king ’ was one 
of his prescriptions. 

In 1732 he published his largest and most 
widely read work, Alciphron, or The 
Minute Philosopher, a set of brilliant 
dialogues in which he derided and confuted 
to his satisfaction the unbelievers gf the 
age. Popular in its day, it adds little or 
nothing to his philosophic status, though 


it is his most learned work. His Querist 
(1735-37), so entitled because it con.sists 
of series of queries, is a really memorable 
miscellany of suggestive and acute ideas, 
many of them anticipating the economic 
science of a later generation. 

He thus remains an outstanding figure 
chiefly in respect of his youthful philosophic 
work, the doctrine of immaterialism, and 
the Theory of Vision on which it is in part 
founded. His doctrine is not, as was 
supposed by Johnson and Byron, a flat 
denial of the ‘ existence of matter.’ Berke- 
ley e.xpressly if inconsistently insisted on 
the reality of things as perceived by ‘ the 
vulgar.’ What he denied was the long- 
standing doctrine, ancient and modern, of 
the unreality of all the known forms of 
matter, and the idealistic inference that 
under all those forms there exists a 
' sub-stantia,’ a primordial 
and archetj-pal ‘ substance,’ Doctrine of 
which cannot be known to Reality 

sense. That philosophic 
theory had been the creation of thinkers 
impressed by the transiency of all 
perceptible things, and seeking in abstrac- 
tion a ‘ something permanent.’ Inasmuch, 
however, as that conception seemed to 
involve the assumption of an eternal 
and uncreated universe, which from 
Aristotle onwards tended to undermine 
practical theism, Berkeley rejected it as 
fundamentally irreligious. For him there 
was no difficulty in the conception of 
creation out of nothing. 

But while professing to insist on the 
reality of things sensible as did ‘ the 
vulgar,’ Berkeley propounded what was 
for the vulgar a virtual negation of matter, 
since he insisted that all the things per- 
ceived as real ‘ exist only ’ in the minds of 
the pcrccivcrs. Dialectically speaking, 
this seemed to follow on Locke’s primary 
doctrine, accepted by Berkeley, that ‘ all 
we know is our ideas, our impressions.’ 
Locke, in turn, had proceeded on Des- 
cartes, who in fact had supplied Berkeley 
with his thesis, in the sentence : ‘ The 
things which I perceive or imagine are 
perhaps nothing at all apart from me ’ 
(Third Meditation). And that in turn 
proceeded on much previous debate. The 
question of the existence of an external 
world had in fact been pronounced the 
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POWERFUL PREACHER AND THINKER 


Joseph Butler, bishop of Durham (1692-1752). 
author of the famous Analogy of Religion, 
occupies an important place among eighteenth- 
century theological thinkers In his sermons 
he opposed the current disbelief in the Bible. 

Permisuon oj the Btshop of Ditrham 

' opprobrium philosophorum,’ the scandal 
of philosophers, inasmuch as the proposi- 
tion was avowed to be proved and 
disproved by arguments equally irrefut- 
able. Descartes, however, adopting a 
method later developed by Kant and 
others, disposed of his difficulty by 
deciding that all our notions of the reality 
of outward things are implanted in us by 
God, and that God could not deceive us. 
For him, all ‘ clear ’ ideas are to be taken 
as true. Locke in effect took up the same 
position, declaring, truly enough, that our 
intuitive knowledge of our existence and 
of that which wc sensate ‘ comes not short 
of the highest idea of certainty.’ But he 
had expressly posited at the outset that 
our knowledge is only of ideas or impres- 
sions. This confusion was removed in later 
philosophy by the recognition that the 
supposed primary knowledge of sheer ideas 
as such is fallacious, and that all the ideas 
in question involve object no less than 
subject, a merely self-conscious subject 
being a verbal illusion. Self can be 
thought only with Not-self. 

Berkeley extended Locke’s assumption 
by his thesis, evolved from the systems 


of Descartes and Malebranche, that the 
object ‘ exists only ’ in the subject’s 
thought ; falling back on the purely 
verbal argument that if we suppose an 
object to have existed before us, or to 
exist after us or in our absence, we are 
really thus perceiving it in thought. The 
proposition is, in sum, the mere truism 
that we can think of things, as existing, 
only by thinking of them. That is simply 
the statement of the psychic fact, carrying 
no logical inference. No verbal or formal 
inference can be more certain than our 
certitude that things subsist while we are 
asleep, did subsist before our birth, and 
will subsist after our death. Berkelcv 
therefore was but brilliantly spinning a 
verbal cobweb. 

His subconscious motive, apparently, 
was his intense temperamental aversion 
from all forms of ' scepticism ’ that assailed 
his religious creed. On that motive, 
however, he evolved, as Hume soon 
pointed out, a scepticism which outwent 
in range that which he assailed. In the 
England of Berkeley’s day there -was little 
atheism ; and what there 
was probably leant to the An age of deistic 
pantheism of Spinoza. frec.thoui(ht 
The ‘ free thought ’ of 
the age was almost wholly dei'-tic. 
His attempt to undermine it by a quite 
incomplete ‘ immaterial ’ view of e.xtcrnal 
reality is historically comparable to the 
sceptical rejoinders by which Catholic 
churchmen repelled the criticism of 
Protestants, as other thinkers had 
sought to repel critical unbelief befoie 
Protestantism arose. 

In the nature of things it could have 
no popular success, even apart from the 
undermining philosophy of Hume ; and 
the deistic movement, which declared 
the existence of a creative and luliiig 
God to be indisputable, but the Christian 
creed and Sacred Books to be incredible, 
defied Berkeley's resistance. Against his 
will, like the Catholic sceptics, he rather 
fostered than quieted the questioning 
spirit of his age. 

Before Hume, the only contemporary 
theological thinker who vies with Berkeley 
in general power and personal weight is 
Bishop Joseph Butler (1692-1752), who.se 
Fifteen Sermons preached at the Chapel 
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of the Rolls Court (1726), and The Analogy 
of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the 
Constitution and Course of Nature (1736), 
still rank as classics. This is not by 
reason of literary charm or brilliance, 
in which attractions Butler is quite in- 
ferior to Berkeley, but in virtue of their 
air of pregnancy and force, and their 
very avoidance of rhetoric. Butler, like 
Berkeley, was deeply disturbed by the 
spread of aggressive disbelief in the 
Bible, and set himself to oppose it, 
in The Analogy, by an argument which, 
though as old as Origen, had not hitherto 
been used in the modem defence of the 
faith, save incidentally by William Law, in 
his Case of Reason or Natural Religion 
fairly and fully Stated (1731) in reply to 
'Tindal's Christianity as old as Creation. 
This is the plea that men may naturally 
expect in revelation the kind of perplexi- 
ties that they find in the scheme of 
nature, considered as that of a benevolent 
Providence. 

Law, the ablest and most earnest 
religious propagandist of his age, employed 
the plea as part of an argument against 
all reliance on reason 
Butler’s Defence of as apart from Scrip- 
Reasonable Religion ture. Butler sought 
to employ it in the 
cause of ‘ reasonable religion.’ In his 
hands it was practically a retort on the 
non-Christian deists, who held unques- 
tioningly the belief in an omnipotent 
and benevolent Deity ; and it has been 
latterly assumed that the effect was to 
disconcert them and to put deism out of 
fashion. There is no evidence of any such 
consequences. The Analogy, in fact, 
evoked hardly any discussion in its 
author’s lifetime. Deists seem to have 
gone on increasing in numbers long 
after 1736 ; though the production of new 
English deistic literature gradually fell 
off. It appears to have been generally 
assumed that the questions of miracle and 
prophecy had been fully thrashed out in 
a whole generation of debate ; though 
after 1760 the new brilliance of the cam- 
paign of Voltaire, who had been largely 
inspired by the English deists, including 
Bolingbroke (whose Philosophical Writings 
were posthumously published, 1754) was 
naturally attractive. Deism remained 


common among the educated classes and 
was not without friends in the Church. 

The explanation seems to have been 
that perplexity over the order of nature 
was not at all a new experience, and 
had not as a rule led men to atheism ; 
whereas the official admission of anomaly 
in revelation told against a faith which 
had been delivered as all-sufficing truth. 
Butler's argument had two weak points, ol 
which he was perhaps not unconscious. 
The plea was that by 
analogy a divine revela- Weak points in 
tion might be expected Butler’s argument 
to present some of the 
moral and other anomalies of nature. An 
obvious answer was that, by the same 
principle of analogy, the Scriptures were 
to be supposed a purely human produc- 
tion ; grave anomaly being character- 
istic of pagan religious literature. On 
the other hand, the admission that 
revelation would naturally be marked by 
anomalies left it possible that other 
alleged revelations, the Mahomedan. 
for instance, were no less divine than the 
Christian. It is not surprising that there 
is small sign of any revival of faith wrought 
by Butler. On the other hand, he can be 
seen to have influenced Hume. 

It is interesting to note, however, that 
his reputation rose considerably in the 
nineteenth century, when the deism of 
the previous age was spontaneously pass- 
ing cither into Unitarian or into agnostic 
or ‘ positivist ’ forms. Always Butler 
had won respect by his grave simplicity 
and his frequent candid avowal of lack 
of certitude where other apologists had 
professed a glow'ing certainty. For that 
he substituted a simple appeal to a 
balance of probabilitJ^ He thus won an 
extended e.steem w'hen old certitudes had 
been still more widely undermined. Serious 
men found in him an earnest observer 
of life who saw the difficulties of his case 
and did not seek to conceal them. His 
defence of the belief in immortality has 
been confessed even by Gladstone to be at 
first study disappointing. At the same 
time, he made mere orthodox assumptions 
where orthodox readers looked to him 
for defensive arguments, as on the sub- 
ject of miracles and prophecy. It is 
thus doubtful whether his fame will be 
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maintained at its nineteenth-century level ; 
and scholarly theologians of modem times 
have impugned his treatise as an in- 
effective apology. The Sermons, however, 
with their searching glances into the 
springs of human action and their steady 
pressure on moral reflection, have an 
unadorned impressiveness not always re- 
tained by more eloquent moralists. In 
the matter of ethical theory he made his 
effect by stressing the difficulties of 
utilitarianism, without however turning 
back the general tendency towards a 
utilitarian position. 

The next eminent figure in the line of 
British thinkers is David Hume (1711-76), 
who might be said to exhibit in philosophy 
a Scottish temperament, as distinct from 
those of the English Locke and the Irish 
Berkeley. Yet a deep desire for literary 
fame withheld him from the pursuits to 
which his pecuniary position would other- 
wise have inclined him ; and at the age of 
twenty-eight he produced, after a quiet 
and economical residence of several years 
at La Fleche in France, the anonymous 
Treatise of Human Nature ; Being an 
Attempt to Introduce the Experimental 



DAVID HUME THE PHILOSOPHER 


This portrait of the Scot, David Hume (1711-76), 
eminent m history, philosophy and poli*-ica! 
economy, is by Allan Ramsay It was from the 
standpoint of universal scepticism that Hume 
wrote his Treatise of Human Nature. 
ScoiUsh l^altonal Gallery : photo, Annan 


[i.e. experiential] Method of Reasoning 
into Moral Subjects (1739-40), which has 
admittedly been the most influential 
philosophic work of its century. Hume 
proceeds on a knowledge of both Locke 
and Berkeley, but says little about them 
beyond (i) challenging Locke as to 
‘ innate ' tendencies, (2) dividing hi.s 

‘ ideas ' into ' impressions and ideas ’ and 
(3) warmly adopting Berkeley’s ‘ sceptical ’ 
argument against abstract ideas. 

Of his own positions on the side of the 
philosophy of mind, the principal are (i) 
his doctrine that our knowledge of 

causation is solely a 
matter of inference from The Philosophy 
unvarying experience, and of David Hume 
(2) his contention that 
the mind itself is but a series of ‘ im- 
pressions and ideas.' The latter is a 
turning against Berkeley of his own 
procedure. If objects exist for us only 
as and in our ideas of them, equally 
our ideas exist only as successive experi- 
ences ; and there is no more trustwortlu- 
knowledge of ‘ mind ’ or personality as 
stich than of objects. 

Like Berkeley, Hume was developing 
previous argument. His doctrine that 
causation is known only through confirmed 
experience had been explicitly put long 
before by Raleigh in the preface to lii.s 
History of the World ; ' That these and 
these be the causes of these effects, time 
hath taught us, and not reason ; and so 
hath experience without art.’ Raleigh 
argues the matter with a clear perception 
of the issue. The same proposition is held 
by Glanvil in his Scepsis Scientifica (1665), 
and it had been recognized by Hobbes and 
Malebranche. It can be traced farther 
back to the medieval Moorish philosopher 
A 1 Ghazzali (or Algazel), who in turn had 
derived it from the ancient Greek sceptics. 
Hume, however, was not merely framing a 
philosophy of knowledge for its own sake : 
no less than Berkeley he had in view a 
practical end ; and whereas Berkeley, 
like Collier, aimed at establishing a 
‘ spiritual ’ conception of reality which 
should buttress the current creed against 
critical doubt, Hume had in view a 
dissolution of all such philosophy by its 
own logic, leaving the ground clear lor 
scientific criticism. 
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He was not, however, merely destructive, 
any more than he was optimistically con- 
structive. After producing liis Treatise, in 
which he avows that his ‘ scepticism ’ is 
but an impartial statement of the difficul- 
ties (which had been partially stated with 
partisan aims), he set himself to the quite 
practical tasks and problems handled in his 
very perspicuous Essays Moral and Political 
(1741-2). The Treatise, by reason of its 
very depth and scope, had met with only 
a ‘ success of esteem,' and he was bent on 
a wider influence. After 

Revision some j’ears he recast his 
and Recasting Treatise into An Inquiry 
Concerning the Human 
Understanding (174S) and An Enquirj' 
Concerning the Principles of Morals (1752), 
which together he desired to be taken 
as the only authoritative statement 
of his philosophy. He has been sharply 
censured for putting aside the powerful 
work of his youth, and for com- 
plaining of the ‘ bigoted zeal ’ which 
sought to triumph over its negligences. 
But the Treatise really exhibits some 
laxities of argument, as well as an 
occasional youthful arrogance and a good 
deal of youthful exuberance of style which 
to the mature Hume might well be 
distasteful ; and it was the re-written 
book which, as part of his Essaj’s and 
Treatises (1753-4)1 made him generally 
known to the philosophic and the educated 
world. The Natiural History of Religion, 
published as one of Four Dissertations in 
1757, and the History of Great Britain 
(1754-61) further built up the edifice of 
his fame ; the posthumous Dialogues con- 
cerning Natural Religion (1779) completing 
the structure. 

Hume’s thought really underwent de- 
velopments in the process of his revision 
of his Treatise. He finally admitted, in 
his ethics, the play of forms of benevolent 
bias which in the Treatise he had treated 
as suppositions. Some of the most 
important revisions indeed occur in Notes 
to the rewritten Inquiries which vitally 
modify their positions. Thus in the 
Inquiry on the Understanding, sec. V, he 
observes that ‘ all inferences from experi- 
ence . . . are effects of custom, not ot 
reasoning.’ In a note on the peissage he 
convincingly shows that the distinction 


‘ is at bottom erroneous, at least super- 
ficial.' It really follows that his strict 
distinction between reason and senti- 
ment, in the Inquiry Concerning the 
Principles of Morals, is open to a similar 
solution, ‘ sentiment ’ being implicit in 
reason, and vice versa, very notably so in 
the ‘ sentiment of utility.’ When he avows 
that much reasoning is needed to ‘ feel 
the proper sentiment,’ he has yielded the 
point. Hume, in fact, devoting himself to 
other pursuits, left his philosophic work 
formally imperfect at various points. The 
Dialogues concerning Natural Religion 
were indeed under revision by him to 
the end, and are not finally reduced to 
formal unity. 

In the last named work, however, 
Hume’s whole outlook on life is suffi- 
ciently revealed. The book is one of the 
few model dialogues in which nobod}' gets 
ev’erything his own way, the two chief 
disputants (theist and sceptic) in turn 
scoring hits and making 
concessions. But in the Agnostic position 
end, under cover of a of the Dialogues 
formal recommendation 
of the theist’s case, the reader is left with 
a strong inference that Hume's own final 
position was what to-day would be termed 
agnostic. The book had been written 
while he was recasting the Treatise, but 
withheld ; and it was only the sense of 
duty of his nephew and heir that finally 
gave it to the world. Adam Smith, 
Hume’s admiring friend and his literarj- 
executor, spurned the responsibility of 
issuing it ; thus indicating his own inter- 
pretation of the work. Although it was 
reprinted in the 1788 edition of the Essa3's 
and Treatises, a number of later editions 
left it out. 

From it wc gather that Hume, who had 
always professed theism, considered that 
belief so far conformable to ' experience ’ 
and probability that, though open to 
serious challenge, it might fitly be pro- 
fessed by a thinking man who realized 
the usefulness of religion in common life. 
As he put it in his History : ' The proper 
office of religion is to reform men’s lives, 
to purify their hearts, to enforce all moral 
duties, and to secure obedience to the 
laws of the civil magistrate.’ But he had 
a fixed aversion from the fanaticism 
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of \\hich he had seen so much at close 
quarters at home, and of which he 
wrote the history for the previous 
century , and to evpel what he called 
‘ superstition ’ was as much his ideal as to 
turn theism to the purposes of law and 
order Thus he lived his latter life as 
librarian of the Edinburgh Faculty of 
Advocates (from 1752), with interludes as 
an embassy secretary at Pans and an under- 
secretary for the Home Department m 
London passing his closing years in his 
native town, on good terms with all but 
bigots, the warmlj' esteemed friend of 
Principal Robertson, the Church leader, 
and of Adam Smith — and all along known 
as the author of the essay Of Miracles 
(1748) 

That essay indicates his practical objcc 
tive The negativ e argument that causation 
IS only an inference from uniform CN-pe 
rience was now applied on its positive 
front , uniform expenence is requiretl to 
justify belief in any alleged piocess of 
causation miracles are bv dehnition 
soiitarvevceptions therefore 
Hume’s views mcicdible One of the in 
on miracles consistencies resulting from 
the alternations of his bias 
to speculation and his practical purpose is 
that in a note on the very topic he claims, 
by his account of causation as a meie 
inference from experience, to cancel the 
‘ impious ’ maxim. Ex nihilo, nihil fit bo 
far as we know, he declares, the wall of 
the Supreme Being or ‘ any other beins ’ 
ma\ create matter Then it follows that 
It may effect unprecedented e\ ents 

But in the chapter Of Miracles, while 
ht incidentally makes this admission, 
he recognizes only the principle of ex- 
perience, in effect establishing the ‘ im 
pious ' maxim lor all practical purposes 
A miracle he wiites, ma3^ be theoretically 
possible, but it cannot be so proved as 
to be a fit foundation for a religion His 
tactic was, m fact, to parade theoretic 
scepticism by way of outflanking the 
defensive scepticism of Berkeley and 
others, and nevertheless to adopt the 
standpoint of science as against the 
religious defence In Ins lecast of his 
Treatise, in a note on the very passage 
111 which he adopts Berkeleys argument 
against abstract ideas, he points to that 


philosopher as the master sceptic, pro 
ducing arguments which admit neither of 
conviction nor of answer Later thinkers 
found answers 

The practical argument against miracles, 
in turn, had been used before him , in 
his hands it became a philosophic weapon 
against ‘ superstition ’ All the answers 
to it missed the main point nobody 
believed m pagan miracles, which the 
arguments of the defenders would validate 
as well as the Christian And so Hume 
the Tory and the believer in a politically 
useful theism, who advised a young man 
‘ with doubts ’ to proceed to ordination 
as a clergyman, became the philosophic 
exponent of ' unbelief ’ for his own and 
the next age 

His philosophic vogue, doubtless, was 
helped by his Toryism m politics as 
against his theological 
disrepute , and, vet Explanation of his 
further, by the marked philosophic -voifue 
sagacity of his think- 
ing on economic and sociological questions 
His Natural History of Religion oprnerl 
up, clearly though loosely, new scientili'' 
views in anthropology This turning 
of thought to the ends of what mav 
be termed the ' humanist ’ sciences as 
distinguished from the ‘ natural is 
characteristic of the great bulk of 
cightcenth-century thought, from I ocke 
to Kant It is marked in Shaftesburv 
Mandeville and Bcikeley, different i 
were their temperamental outlooks 1 he 
deists, from Tolancl and Collins onw.iids, 
were naturally warm advocates ot lice 
dom of thought,’ and there Hume comes 
m line with them It appears to be ad 
mitted that the deistic movement was a 
mam factor m imposing a policy ot entiic 
religious toleiation m India , that it 
furthered humanitarian movements , and 
that the deists’ biblical criticism cither 
anticipated or laid the foundations lor 
the more scholarly work of the next age 
Samuel Parvish, a bookseller at Guildfoid 
had so early as 1739 come to the conclusion 
that Deuteronomy is a product of the 
seventh century b c , a discovery too 
far ahead of contemporary scholaiship 
to be then effectively recognized Deists 
in general were satisfied with disciediting 
tradition , and the ' imperial ’ expansion 
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of England in the latter half of the century 
seems to have diverted energy even from 
the fields of physical science into those 
of commercial adventure. The work of 
Newton was carried on rather by French 
than by English heads. 

French intellectual life (see also Chap- 
ter 155) showed a new vigour after the 
death of Louis XIV, though the perse- 
cuting activity of the Church was strong 
even under the dis- 
Intellectual revival solute regime of the 
in France regency. Collins’s Dis- 
course of Free-think- 
ing was promptly translated (1714), but 
not for a good many years was it 
followed by versions of anything more com- 
bative than selections from Shaftesbury 
on Ridicule, and on Enthusiasm. Apart 
from such polemic, however, native faculty 
produced (171S) in the Traite des premieres 
verites of the Jesuit Father Bulfier 
(1661-1737), a work which has not had fair 
recognition in the history of philosophy. 
He was really an exponent, in advance of 
his time, of the so-called ' Common Sense ’ 
philosophy produced in Scotland two gen- 
erations afterwards by Reid ; but his Jesuit 
status and his formal orthodoxy repelled 
the more free-thinking readers, while his 
essential rationalism chilled the orthodox 
in so far as they studied him. Voltaire, 
however, who on the whole preferred 
Jesuits to Jansenists, had a good word 
for him. Philosophical proofs of the 
existence of God, he insisted, were wholly 
unsound, the idea being derived simply by 
way of experience and verified by revela- 
tion. Morals, on the other hand, he 
grounded not on revelation, but on the 
humanist principle of reciprocity, de- 
clining to take his stand with Locke on 
‘ the will of God.’ In a more popular 
treatise, an inquiry into vulgar pre- 
judices, he declared so strongly in favour 
of free discussion that he cannot have 
been acceptable to the authorities. 

That spirit of inquiry was to become 
the great characteristic of the century, 
in France as in England ; and Charles 
Secondat, baron de la Brede et de Montes- 
quieu (1689-1755), may be taken as its 
first memorable impersonation. Montes- 
quieu's importance consists in his socio- 
logical work, seen perhaps at its best 


in his masterly study of The Greatness 
and Decadence of the Romans (1734) ; 
but more at large in his more famous 
Spirit of Laws J[i748). He had certainly 
undergone English influences, but he, in 
luin, influenced English thought. His 
treatment of social evolution was so 
essentially rationalistic that it did not 
pass the censorship till that office came 
into the hands of the free-thinking 
Malesherbes in 1750, and it was put on 
the papal Index Expurgatorius in 1752 — 
a treatment previously accorded to the 
French translations of Locke. 

The Spirit of Laws, however, was of more 
value as a stimulus to fresh thinking than 
as a structure of tested truth. The same 
may be said of the New Science (see page 
4074) of the Italian Giovanni Battista Vico 
(1725-30). Buckle has justly written of 
\'ico that his ‘ genius is perhaps even more 
vast than that of Montesquieu,' yet of less 
influence on thought ; ‘ for, though his 
Scienza Nuova contains the most profound 
views on ancient history, they are rather 
glimpses of truth than a systematic 
investigation of any one period.’ On 



ORIGINAL FRENCH THINKER 
The works of Baron de Montesquieu (1689-1755) 
emYiody the spirit oi inquiry that characterised 
the eighteenth century, and are charged with 
great admiration for English institutions. This 
portrait, by H Grevedon, is from his works. 
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TURGOT THE FRENCH ECONOMIST 

The two lecturts on the philosophy of history, 
■which the French economist Kobert Jacqura 
Turgot (1727-Sij, delivered at the Sorbonne 
(1750-31, played a prominent part in the found- 
ing of sociology. This drawing is by Panilli. 

Frcm Seidiits, * tini:ktitann A.G. 

the other hand, the Spirit of Laws 
cannot be called a systematic investiga- 
tion of any one period ; it is only the 
smaller book on The Greatness and Deca- 
dence of the Romans that can be even 
partly so described, and even that is a 
masterly survej’ ol social movement in 
mass rather than a detailed investigation. 
The seminal value of both books lay, as 
Buckle claimed, in their dismissal ot the 
biographical view cf history and their con- 
centration on what we to-day call the 
sociological view — the whole process ot 
socio-political causation. Montesquieu, 
indeed, was not wholly original. He 
adopted from his predecessors, for instance, 
generalisations on the socio-political 
effects of climate -which ^'o]tai^e in the 
next generation showed to be untenable. 
But as an intellectual stimulus he was 
powerful in respect at once of the vigour 
of his spieculation and the sparkle of 
his stjde. His admiration of the English 
constitution had a lasting influence on 
French political thought, which receives 
fuller treatment in Chapter 155. 


Immediately after the Spirit of Law 3 
came the two lectures on the philosophy 
of histoiy' delivered bj- Turgot at the 
Sorbonne (1750-51I. These, in turn, had 
an important part in founding sociology, 
in respect of their clear insistence on 
the process of continuotts causation in 
human affairs. That Turgot’s thought was 
essentially scientific maj’ be held to be 
proved by the fact that he was one of 
the first in his day (Dubos preceded him 
in 1703) to predict the independence of the 
American colonies ; and already, in the 
first half of the century, he had set forth 
those ideas of social progress which 
became violent ideals before its clo^v. 
In a more sober fashion, the concepts of 
ilnntcsquieu and Turgot, brilliantly de- 
veloped by A'oltaire in his great Essay on 
General History and the Manners an] 
Morals of Kations (Essai sur Ics moeur=, 
17561 stirred to fruitful sociological thought 
a whole series of writers in Britain and 
France. Hume and Adam Smith uere 
alike affected, though they harl al'=o 
intellectual impulses from the snei' 'logical 
and economic thinking of, their English 
predecessors Locke, Berkeley, hhailesbury 
and Mandeville. 

Economic thought was in fact progress- 
ing independently in both countries. The 
problems of English trade and ol com- 
mercial politics had evoked a series of 
Engli.sli treatises from the Caroline j'eriod 
onwards, the majority advocating pro- 
tection and bullionism 
(principles implied in Development ol 
the plirase ‘ the mercan- Economic Science 
tilist system’! even 
while collecting evidence of a cuiiirarv 
bearing. In France, where internal corn 
laws, hampering trade e.xchanges between 
provinces, wrought much distress, Turgot 
and others took up the principle which 
came to be generalised as ' laissez iaire ’ 
— ‘ leave things alone,’ ‘ let trade be 
free ’ isee pages 4127-S). Turgot’s Reflec- 
tions on the Formation and Distribution 
of Riches (1766!, which preceded Smith's 
Wealth of Nations by ten j’ears, shows at 
points a deeper economic insight than is re- 
vealed by Smith’s larger survey. A more 
dogmatic theory of things culminated in the 
bodj'of writings collected under the title ol 
Phj'siocratie (1758) — a title implying that 
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econoinics were reducible to the study of 
primary production — of whicli the chief 
inspirer was the physician Qucsnay ; and 
of that doctrine, which saw in agriculture 
the main economic factor, there remain 
distinct traces in Smith’s M'ealth of 
Nations (1776), the educator of the next 
age in England for free trade. 

That Scotland should play a special 
part in this development of economic 
science was partly a natural result of the 
fact that the legislative union with 
England had brought to the northern 
kingdom a new prosperity, by reason of 
the freedom of trade with England which 
it involved. Hume had ably argued the 
case before Smith began his book ; urging 
also the moral consideration of inter- 
national reciprocity as against blind 
national self-seeking. Smith’s famous 
treatise was preceded also by the large 
and systematic work of the long-exiled 
Jacobite Sir James Steuart (1767), entitled 
An Inquiry into the Principles of Political 
Economy. That was a 

Utilitarian laborious and a learned 
trend of thought though a heavy perform- 
ance ; but it took the 
side ot the old mercantilism, which stood 
for the bullionist principle that Hume 
and Smith exploded ; and it accordingly 
tailed Both Hume and Smith have been 
disparaged by idealists of the nineteenth 
century as exponents of an uninspiring 
moral philosophy. But their fundamental 
utilitarianism was in keeping with the 
whole irresistible movement of eighteenth- 
century thought, which involved clerical 
as well as lay moralists ; and their 
practical inference will well bear com- 
parison with that of their theoretic 
antagonists. Smith, however, counted for 
less as a lasting force in moral than in 
political philosophy ; his Theory of Moral 
Sentiments (1759), a study of all the re- 
actions of sympathy on moral judgement, 
having in the end no such permanent status 
as the Inquiry ot Hume, though it was 
translated into French with applause, and 
ran into many editions at home. He shows 
no knowledge of Gay, whose schematic 
gift might have simplified his labours. 

His strength lay on the side of his study 
of social causation ; for the Wealth of 
Nations is not merely an economic treatise 


but a manifold inquiry into the conditions 
of social advance and retardation. And 
this aim is seen animating a considerable 
body of Scottish work of the same age. 
Adam Ferguson’s Essay of Civil Society 
(1766) has a more lasting value than 
his History of the Roman Republic 
(17S2), his Institutes of 

Moral Philosophy (1772) Some eminent 

and his Moral and Political Sociologists 
Science (1792) ; and Pro- 
fessor John Millar’s Origin of the Dis- 

tinction of Ranks (1771) has similarly 
outlasted in interest bis Historical View 
of the English Government ... to 1688 
(1787-1803). Millar is at least remembered 
as perhaps the first modern sociologist to 
discuss, though with inadequate know- 
ledge. the so-called ‘ matriarchate ’ ; and 
Comte has paid just tribute to Ferguson. 
But a more penetrating thinker than 
either of these was Professor James 
Dunbar of Aberdeen, whose Essays on the 
History of Mankind in Rude and Cultured 
Ages (1780) exhibit much of the scientific 
temper of latter-day sociology. 

The contrast between the English and 
French developments begins to be marked 
long before 1760, when Voltaire entered the 
field as an active combatant against the 
orthodox creed, which in France grew more 
persecuting while in England it grew less 
so. Previously the most advanced think- 
ing on the philosophical side of things 
was that of Julien Offray de La Mettrie 
(1709-51) cn one hand and the abbe 
Condillac and Diderot on the other. The 
first work of La Mettrie (1745), on The 
Natural History of the Mind, was pub- 
lished pseudonym ously at Amsterdam as 
a translation from an imaginary English 
author. It is so definitely and audaciously 
materialistic that to this day it has met 
with little patient study. Trained as a 
physician. La Mettrie, after some early 
writings on medical matters, involving 
controversy with Astruc, produced his 
Histoire natiirelle de Tame as the fruit 
of the reflections set up by an illness. 

Between his professional quarrels and 
his levities and audacities in this work, he 
incurred exile, and had to take refuge at 
the Prussian court. The book had but a 
success of scandal, and its successors, 
L'homme plante and L’homme machine 
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(1748), were too festively extravagant to 
mend matters ; though the theoiy, partly 
traceable to Leibniz, of a fundamental 
unit}’ of type in all forms of life, which is 
put forward in the former work, is found 
to recur in the serious speculation of the 
next age. Only at the court of Frederick 
the Great, where La Mettrie was in his 
last years a boon companion, could such an 
intellectual rebel have been safe ; and even 
there his heedlcssness of 
Problems raised life was exceptional. His 
by La Mettrie defenders admit that he 
lacked the seriousness of 
temperament requisite for science. Yet 
he abounds in physiological ideas which 
M'ere to be more soberly developed in the 
next century ; and his Man a Machine, 
which was promptly translated into English 
and published at Dublin as a work 
of the marquis D’Argens, gave as much 
trouble as offence to the theologians by 
insisting vigorously on the constant de- 
termination of mental processes by bodily 
conditions — a problem which they had 
always uneasily evaded in their discussions 
on the soul. La Mottrie's positions, of 
course, involved the denial of immortality. 

Etienne Bonnot dc Condillac (1715-80), 
abbe de Mureau and generally known as 
the abb 4 de Condillac, brother of the 
abb 4 Mably, was a much more respectable 
person. His Essay on the Origin of 
Human Knowledge (published at Amster- 
dam in 1746) is founded on Locke, but 
already takes up some new positions, 
notably that sensation ‘ envelops all 
thought.’ Like Locke, he is to be regarded 
as primarily a psychologist, and he 
adhered more faithfully to his grounds, 
abstaining from teleology and theology. 
In his Traite des systemes (1749) he assails 
the abstract systems of Spinoza, Male- 
branchc and Leibniz. These works he 
followed up with a Traite des sensations 
(London, 1754). in which he develops 
further his conception of ideas as ‘ trans- 
formed sensations ’ ; with a Traite des 
animau.\' (Amsterdam, 1755), in which he 
antagonised Buffon’s acceptance of the 
thesis of Descartes that animals are 
automata ; and with a series of philo- 
sophical manuals for the education of the 
prince of Parma, to whom he was appointed 
tutor on the strength of his growing fame. 


Broadly, Condillac proceeds from the 
ancient formula that ‘ there is nothing in 
the intellect which was not previously in 
-sense ’ ; though as he ad\’ances he appears 
to give some effect to the comment of 
Leibniz — ‘ except the intellect itself.’ Ad- 
hering to the formula that ideas are 
‘ tran.sformed sensations,' he strc.s.^es 
the transformation, though he ahva\’s 
in.sists on the sensational basis. Ilis 
famous illustration of the ‘ animated 
.statue,’ in which a marble figure is 
imagined as successively acquiring senses, 
and reaching reflection through them, has 
led some to regard him as a materiali'-t ; 
but he expressly denied that matter could 
think. Facing Hume’s problem of the 
‘ identity ’ of the self, he found the answer 
in memory, without realizing that any 
difficulty was left. Yet he did some of 
Hume’s work ; and his doctrine of ‘ trans- 
formed sensations ’ may be seen developed 
in a rriore scientific fashion in Spencer’s 
generalisation that the highest processes of 
the mind are complexes of the simple.st. 

Had not Condillac insisted on the term 
' sensations ’ as descriptive of processes 
which far outgo sensation, his acceptance 
might have been greater ; 
though he is not to be InaueDce ot 
treated as obsolete by an Condillac’s works 
age in which a hundred 
American and British novelists make their 
characters ' sense ’ their inferences. As it 
was, he had a great European influence m 
his age ; and not till 1836 was he put on 
the Index Expurgatorius for his Corns 
d’etude for the prince of Parma. 

As befitted an abbe, Condillac never 
attacked religion. Denis Diderot (1713-84) 
was more drastic. At his philosophic 
outset, in his Principes do la philosophic 
morale (i745)i which is an adaptation of 
Shaftesbury’s Inquiry Concerning Virtue 
and Merit, he professes faith in revelation ; 
but in his Pensees philosophiques (printed 
at The Hague, 1746) he is already a deist, 
much influenced by the scepticism of 
Montaigne ; and in the Promenade of the 
Sceptic, written about 1747 but unpriuted 
and unprintable in his lifetime, he is already 
keenly critical of deism as of every other 
philosophical system. His ultimate posi- 
tion can be described only as that of 
atheism with a pantheistic colouring. In 
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his Letter on the Blind, for the Use of 
Those Who See (1749), he directly assails, 
in an argument which he puts in the mouth 
of the blind English mathematician 
Sanderson, both the ethical and the cosmo- 
logical grounds of theism. The result 
was that, where the Pensees had merely 
been ordered to be burned by the common 
hangman, the Letter on the Blind led to 
his arrest and imprisonment for six months. 

In this penal policy we have part of the 
explanation of the divergent course of 
political evolution in France and England. 
Irreverent popular free thought in England 
did in that age incur persecution ; but the 
pressure there was slight in comparison 
with the savage severities of the Church 
in France. The result was an ever-rising 
tide of aggressive anti-Christian polemic, 
which was probably heightened by the 
political ill will aroused by the much- 
debated immunity of ecclesiastical wealth 
from taxation. Apart from 
Didernt opposes questions of creed, the 

orthodoxy French clergy were politi- 
cally in bad odour as 
early as 1750. Eager spirits like Diderot 
fltmg themselves into the battle in a 
disinterested spirit. Trained, like Vol- 
taire, by the Jesuits, he had been one of 
their most brilliant pupils. Faced by 
omnipresent persecution, he became a 
formidable enemy of all orthodoxy. When 
the abb6 de Prades was forced to fly for 
his Sorbonne thesis (1751), To the Celestial 
Jerusalem, which had at first been officially 
approved but was soon found to contain 
much ill-disguised heresy, Diderot, who 
had had a hand in the thesis, helped 
eagerly to prepare a copious Apologie 
(1752). With his wide reading, he turns 
against the persecutors the officied scep- 
ticism of the deceased Bishop Huet as well 
as the weapons of the English deists. 

Hitherto French free-thinking books 
had circulated chiefly in manuscript. One 
of the most remarkable was the Testament 
of the cure Jean Meslier, who died about 
1730, leaving behind him several copies of 
his amazing treatise. The work of a 
diligent and humane parish priest, it is one 
long, implacable bombardment of the 
Christian religion in all its aspects. So 
bulky is it that it was never printed in fufl 
till the nineteenth century, its printed 
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Denis Diderot (1713-84). here portrayed by Van 
Loo, will always be associated with his ^itor- 
ship of the great Encyclopedie. He contributed 
many new ideas to philosophy, but his wide 
interests precluded perfection in any one field. 

From SetdlUs, ‘ Portratwerkt Bruckmann A.G^ 

circulation in the eighteenth being in the 
form only of abridgments by Voltaire and 
Diderot and Holbach. But the Apologie 
for de Prades (who later turned his coat) 
was printed in Holland, and became the 
vanguard of a new printed propaganda. 
In the previous decade there had appeared 
half-a-dozcn ' unsettling ’ works, chiefly 
on scientific lines. In the ’fifties there 
appeared twenty, of a more aggressive 
kind ; and in 1757 the death penalty was 
newly decreed against all writers attacking 
religion. In the 'sixties, the number of 
anti-religious books increased to more than 
fifty, the great majority being issued after 
the suppression of the Jesuits in 1764. 

Diderot’s work, however, was only in 
part ‘ destructive.’ The great task of his 
life was the famous Encyclopedie (1751-65). 
which he edited after the withdrawal of 
d’Alembert in 1758, and carried to its 
conclusion under heart-breaking conditions 
of official oppression and of treachery in 
the printing house (see page 4121). As 
philosopher, as psychologist, as aestheti- 
cian, he may be said to stand in the 
front rank for insight if not for com- 
pleteness, inasmuch as he contributes 
new ideas or arguments in all of those 
fields ; and as a dramatist he exerted 
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a critical influence even when he failed 
as an artist. Perhaps his most charac- 
teristic aspect is his enthusiastic gener- 
osity of appreciation of every kind of 
mental merit. No French writer did more 
for the fame of English thinkers and 
writers, from Bacon to Richardson. 

Voltaire, with whose name that of 
Diderot is so constantly coupled, figures in 
the history of thought rather as a great 
fighter for intellectual freedom and sane 
opinion than as an original 
Deism of or systematic philosopher. To 
Voltaire the last he remained a con- 
rdneed deist while systematic 
atheism was making new headway ; 
though his Ignorant Philosopher (1766). 
his most important venture in meta- 
physics, is markedly agnostic in its theism, 
and exhibits pantheistic leanings. Like 
much of the thought of the century, it 
tells of the seminal influence of Montaigne. 
Eminently concrete in his thinking, he met 
the philosophic optimism of Leibniz, de- 
claring that all is for the best in the best 
of possible worlds, with the dazzling 
humour of his Candide, picturing the evil 
of the world with an unfaltering gaiety 
which carried its point as no stress of 
solemnity could. It is in his synthetic 
treatment of history, in his Essai sur les 
moeurs and elsewhere, that he is most 
definitely original in his method, and most 
scientific in his temper, here advancing on 
Montesquieu ; and his Age of Louis XIV is 
a masterpiece of a new kind. After all 
deductions for error, he is admittedly one 
of the creators of modern historic thought. 

His early sojourn in England (1726-29) 
had brought him in vital contact not only 
with critical deism but with the new 
scientific .spirit as represented b}' Newton ; 
and, with Maupertuis, whom he was after- 
wards to overwhelm with ridicule, and his 
brilliant associate the marquise du 
Chatelet, he wrought successfully to estab- 
lish the Newtonian system in France 
against the Cartesian tradition. His 
Lettres philosophiques, otherwise entitled 
English Letters (1734), had so stirred 
opinion alike on political and on scientific 
issues as to make him at once an important 
publicist when he was already a famous 
poet and dramatist ; and after having in 
his first youth been sent to the Bastille on 


a false charge of political incendiarism he 
incurred new dangers from his daring 
approval of the political liberty which he 
had seen realized in England as nowhere 
else in modern Europe. There is much 
plausibility in the view that his subsequent 
life was largely dominated by a ‘ Bastille 
complex ’ — a fear of the dungeon which 
threatened every exponent of new ideas 
on Church and state. Even at the court of 
the free-thinking Frederick of Prussia he 
had suffered from tyranny — provoked, 
certainly, by himself. 

For his manifold polemic against reli- 
gious tradition and dogma, he has been 
commonly disparaged as a scoffer, though 
the orthodo.x side never demurred to 
scoffing against free thinkers, whether bj' 
Swift or Berkeley in England, or by the 
foes of the philosophes in France. The 
trouble with Voltaire was that his mockery 
was so dreadfully effective. But an intense 
humanitarian feeling 

underlay all his work. Campaign against 

and it was the per- religious dogma 

sistent and merciless 

persecution carried on by Jesuits and 
Jansenists alternately that goaded him to 
his long campaign. Only about 1760 did 
he set to the work in earnest. In all his 
previous work he had but sent random 
shafts at clericalism and dogma, and even 
for these he had been menaced. It was 
mistakenly asserted by his first biographer, 
Condorcet, that he was stimulated to a 
bolder attack by the example of The 
Creed of a Savoyard Vicar in Rousseau's 
Emile (1762) ; but it is the historic fact that 
his explosive Sermon of the Fifty was 
circulating in Paris in manuscript in 1761. 

His further activity was intensified by 
the judicial murder of the Protestant Calas 
at 'Toulouse, and of the young Catholic 
La Barre at Abbeville, two cases of religious 
crime which he so exposed as to create a 
new sense of justice in France. Had there 
been no serious persecution, Voltaire’s 
anti-theological crusade would never have 
taken place. The ‘ Infamous ’ which he 
exhorted his literary comrades to destroy 
was not religion, but the spirit and 
machinery of persecution. Of his polemic 
it may suffice to say that it re-delivered to 
all Europe the critical work of English 
deism, with a hundred added arguments. 
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anticip)atijig at important points the more 
scholarly Biblical criticism of the next 
century. It is instructive to note that on 
the one matter on which he resisted con- 
temporary discovery, that of marine fossil 
shells in the Alps, his error was inspired by 
resistance to the general assumption that 
the phenomena proved the truth of the 
story of the Deluge. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-78), who 
withVoltaire and Diderot makes the famous 
triad of French publicists of the centur\', 
ranks as a thinker only 
Wide influence in respect of his social 
of Rousseau doctrine, and even on 
that side is rather a great 
writer than a reasoner. Yet he had as 
wide an influence as any teacher of the 
century. Mainly he concerns us here as 
author of the Discourse on the Sciences 
and the Arts (1749), the Discourse on the 
Origin and the Bases of Inequality Among 
Men (1753). the essay On the Social Con- 
tract and Principles of Political Justice 
(1762), and the Emile ; or, On Education 
(1762). The first and second were written 
on prize-essay themes propounded by the 
Academy of Dijon ; the first won the 
prize and made a great sensation ; the 
second did not win, and had much 
less immediate success ; the third became 
the most popularly influential of all, 
and the fourth counted for much in 
stimulating fresh thought on education, 
being indeed the most soundly reasoned 
of Rousseau’s main works. 

In the first we have a brilliant exposition 
of the old thesis that human life was at its 
best m a remote and absolute.ly unhis- 
toncal golden age of happy ignorance and 
simplicity, the existence of which is simply 
taken for granted. Only the power and 
charm ol the style can explain its success, 
and even in its own day it was dismissed 
as charlatanism by cool critics. Rousseau 
seems to have made his effect by recurring 
to the larger cadences and the sonorous 
eloquence of the previous century, some- 
what as Burke secured his by re-creating, 
in a very different spirit, the ‘ periodic ’ 
prose manner of the seventeenth century 
in cm age of formally constrained style. 
The Dijon Academy had put the question 
‘ Whether the restoration of the sciences 
and arts had contributed to the purifica- 



JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 
Houdon's bronze statuette shows Rousseau ex- 
hibiting the ■ social contract,' upon which he 
believed that political society should be based 
A vastly influential thinker, Rousseau preached 
the doctimc that man should return to nature 
From BxtIJenoxfy * Le Prosttge de Fovsseau ’ 

tion of morals ? ’ and it is quite credible 
that, as Marmontel asserted, Rousseau 
chose the course of acclaiming happy 
ignorance and deploring the corrupting 
effects of science and art and civilization 
because, as Diderot pointed out to him, 
most competitors for the prize would be 
sure to take the other side. 

Of scientific reflection or inquiry the 
essay shows no trace. It was but a super- 
eloquent advocacy of the ever-recurring 
ideal of the simple life ; and it had a 
fashionable and popular success, due to 
its literary charm, in rm age in which the 
luxury of the few had certainly outrun 
the bounds of good life, and eloquence of 
style had been out of use. 

The Discourse on Inequality among 
Men, tracing that phenomenon solely to 
the institution ot property, is no less super- 
ficial, if less eloquent, and its dedication 
to the Republic of Geneva, Rousseau’s 
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Jean le Rond d’Alembort (1717-S3). brilliant 
scientist and mathematician, was the founder 
and joint editor, m association with Diderot, of 
the famous French Encyclopddie Mademoiselle 
Lusurier’s portrait shows him at the age of 59. 

M-us^c Carna^aUt 

birtliplace, did not increase its popularity. 
The reading public was not anxious to 
abolish property. The Social Contract is a 
more serious treatise, which has no logical 
connexion with the two Discourses. It 
is a doctrine of democracy put a priori, 
with a quite illusory account of historical 
origins. Its thesis, like that of the prize 
essay, was ancient and familiar, being as 
old as Aiistotle, and having been ex- 
pounded by at least twentj' prominent 
writers in the two previous centuries. In 
England it was well known through 
Hooker, Hobbes and Locke ; and it had 
been often discussed in France. What 
Rousseau did was to clothe it with fiery 
eloquence, in a richly harmonious prose, 
for a new reading public, grown conscious 
of the hurt given to self-respect by all 
autocratic government and naturally 
aspiring to the measure of self-rule seen 
in action in England. He thus did much 
to create the temper which a generation 
later precipitated the Revolution. 

The scope of his success can perhaps 
best be realized by noting his influence 
among serious - minded Germans. In 
England it was not great, precisely be- 
cause there the relative political freedom 


precluded the excitement set up by advo- 
cacy of self-government in France, and 
the theory of the social contract was 
an old battle-ground. But in Germany, 
where Prussia had freedom of thought 
and speech only in non-political matters, 
and all states wore autocratically ruled, 
Rousseau deeply affected such exceptional 
minds as Kant and Herder, no less than 
the intelligent many. His personal 
character is another matter. It is best 
to be understood by noting that he was 
markedly neurasthenic, and that he was 
not seldom on the verge of insanity ; hence 
his quarrels with nearly all his friends. 
But his fer\'id personality no less than his 
literary power gave him a really con- 
structive influence in respect of the new 
educational ideals which he propounded 
in Emile. In particular, he created or 
fostered a new appreciation of the claims 
of women, earlier emergences of feminism 
having come to nothing. After the close 
of the Napoleonic wars, there was already 
recognizable in England a new activity 
in female education ; and this, as well as 
the forward movement of education in 
general, is in large measure ascribable to 
Rousseau’s influence, though Mary Woll- 
stonecraft was not a Rousseauist. 

A very different mind and temperament 
from Rousseau’s are seen in d’Alembert 
(1717-83), the dis- 
tinguished mathema- Education and career 
tician, secretary to the of d’Alembert 
Academic, the first 
editor of the Encyclopedic, and the dis- 
appointed lover of Mile, do Lespinasse, who 
stimulated her brilliant coterie W’ithout 
being a writer. Picked up as a foundling 
near the Paris church of St. Jean-le-Rond, 
he was given the name Jean le Rond, and 
only long afterwards added the d’Alem- 
bert. His parents were Madame de Tcncin 
and the Chevalier Destouches, of whom 
the latter saw to his upbringing by a poor 
glazier’s wife, to the extent of an annual 
allowance of 1,200 francs. At the College 
de Mazarin he pleased his Jansenist 
teachers by some attention to theology ; 
and it was by his own subsequent studies 
that he acquired his mastery in mathe- 
matics. It was after -winning high status 
by a long and brilliant series of original 
mathematical and scientific papers that 
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he contributed to the Encyclopedic an 
admirable Preliminary Discourse, which 
he read to the Academic on the day of his 
reception as a member, in 1754, and which 
constituted him a guide and leader in the 
whole culture movement of the time. 

Never competing with his great contem- 
poraries in sheer popularity, antipathetic 
to the methods of Rousseau and even to 
the eloquence of Buffon, he was one of the 
chief scientific figures of France in the 
eyes of Europe as well as of Paris. None 
excelled him in range of knowledge, none 
in the charm and goodness of character, 
which won for him the affection of 
Diderot and Voltaire, and moved Hume 
to leave him a legacy of £200 ; and 
only one man of science excelled him in 
literary gift. 

This rival was George Louis Leclerc, 
comte de Buffon (1707-88), who belongs 
to the history of thought in respect of 
the original ideas which he expounded 
in his famous Natural History (1749-67), 
a work which for the first time gave 
literary splendour to its mani- 
The works fold theme. Buffon’s first 
of Button bent was to mathematics, 
physics and agriculture, and 
he translated from the English Hale’s 
Vegetable Statics and Newton’s Fluxions. 
It was his appointment as keeper of 
the kmg’s botanic garden and the Royal 
Museum in 1739 that led him to the 
vast task of his life, which won for 
him in his day no less literary than 
scientific fame. Inevitably unequal in 
scientific value as to its parts, it set newly 
afloat the two great conceptions of a con- 
nected series of forms through the entire 
animal kingdom, and of the possibility of 
the development of new species under 
compelling changes of environment. The 
first idea was derived from Leibniz ; the 
second had been suggested in a crude 
fashion by De Maillet (1656-1738), whose 
curious book entitled Telliamed (an ana- 
gram ot the author’s name) had in 1735 
initiated in a rather fantastic way the 
modem movement of geology. Though 
Buffon partly retracted his speculation, it 
bore fruit. But the compulsion put upon 
him by the Sorbonne (1751), to retract 
formally what he had written in his earlier 
volumes on the age of the earth, registers 


the stage of culture history then reached 
in France. 

Twenty years after Buffon’s ordeal, in 
1770, the general campaign of free thought 
had reached a point at which the heresies 
of Buffon were negligible. The naturalised 
Baron d’Holbach, who for a whole decade 
had been carrying on, anonymously, a 
series of frontal attacks on the Christian 
creed, then published a System of Nature 
(see also page 4126) which 
expounded an atheistic Attacks on the 
philosophy with a confi- Christian Creed 
dence and energy that 
roused the aged Voltaire to come to the 
defence of deism against this attack 
from the left wing. Such books were still 
burned publicly by the Church ; but after 
the fall of the Jesuits in 1764 its power 
even to suppress books was lessened, and 
Holbach, a rich and hospitable man of 
the world, was never personally molested. 
His Syst6me had indeed been anticipated, 
in a more scientific temper if with small 
solid result, by the treatise of J. B. Robinet 
On Nature (4 vols., 1761-68), and still more 
definitely by the same writer in his Philo- 
sophical Considerations on the Natural 
Gradation of Living Forms (1768), which 
sets aside theism. Oddly enough, Robinet 
lived to be a press censor, and died peace- 
fully at the age of 85 in 1820. 

Robinet, like Buffon, approached cosmic 
problems from the side of science, though 
much more speculatively. Holbach came 
to them from the side of an ethical and 
historical antagonism to religions. His 
work is, in consequence, rather declama- 
tory than philosophic, and French thought 
was probably more influenced by the 
translated essays of Hume. Though the 
Systeme was acclaimed by the advanced 
minority of free thinkers in France, it 
neither converted the general body of 
deists, themselves a minority of the middle 
and upper classes, nor received notice at 
the hands of the later writers of philo- 
sophic status, though it had many critics. 
Neither did the same author’s Universal 
Morals and Social System (1773) enter into 
the European philosophic current. But 
Henri Meister, who approached his prob- 
lems in a philosophic temper, had as little 
attention for his inquiries on The Origin 
of the Religious Principle, and Natural 
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Morality (1788). France was now in the 
vortex of revolution, and such new think- 
ing as was done in the remaining years of 
the century was confronted with a nascent 
intellectual revolution, by which all new 
thought was antagonised. 

On the other hand, some of the most 
suggestive contributions by Frenchmen 
to the mental sciences in the generation 
before the Revolution had made little 
or no effective impression on even the 
emancipated minds of 
Scientific Thought that age. Among such 
in France contributions were the 
essay of Bernard le 
Bovier de Fontenelle (i 657 “i 757 ). the 
nephew of Corneille, on the Origin of IFables 
(printed 1758), and that of Charles de 
Brosses, president of the Parlement of 
Burgundy, On the Worship of Fetish Gods 
(1760) — the first scientific use of the term 
‘ fetish.' These treatises between them 
offered a foundation for a scientific study 
of the evolution of mythology and religion, 
more deep and exact than that sketched 
by Hume ; but, though FonteneUe, who 
died in his hundredth year, had a wide 
influence as a critical thinker, they were 
not in that age assimilated, and the learned 
and able work of Dupuis on The Origin 
of All Cults, which appeared at the height 
of the Revolution, was the less well built 
on that account. A strictly inductive 
anthropology was not to flourish until 
geology and zoology had by their method 
prepared men’s minds for it. 

While France was thus in many direc- 
tions advancing or stimulating scientific 
thought, Britain continued to maintain 
a larger output of serious philosophy. It 
was not, however, intellectually consecu- 
tive. David Hartley, an earnestly pious 
and benevolent physician, published in 
1749 Observations on Man, his Frame, 
his Duty, and his Expectations, which 
may be described as a work of Christian 
materialism, determinism and semi-utili- 
tarianism, clamped to a religious doctrine 
no less intensely pietistic or less visionary 
than that of William Law. 

Greater weight attaches, in philosophic 
history, to the work of Professor Thomas 
Reid (1710-92), successively of Aberdeen 
and Glasgow, who historically ranks as 
the founder of the ‘ Common Sense ’ 


school — a term that has rather injured 
than helped the school with .students. The 
term had been used with more precision 
by Buificr, who was following an old 
scholastic usage ; but it might advantage- 
ously have been dispensed with. Rcid’.s 
first notable work. An Inquiry into the 
Human Mind on the Principles of Common 
Sense (1764), is a somewhat ponderously 
vivacious operation against the ‘ idealism ’ 
of Descartes, Locke, Berkeley and Hume, 
a varj'ing body of theory which he treats 
as homogeneous. Clerically trained, he 
had by his own avowal long held the 
idealist view as ‘ self-evident and un- 
questionable ’ ; but Hume’s swift turning 
of the tables on Berkeley disturbed him 
to the point of rejecting the whole 
procedure by which Hume had been 
enabled to discomfit the metaphysics of 
orthodoxy. Aiming at a solution which 
was better framed later by Kant in one 
of his contradictory positions, Reid took 
the indecisive course of denying that the 
Lockian and Berkeleyan ‘ images ’ of 
things in the mind had any existence. 

In his later and larger works. Essays on 
the Intellectual Powers of Man (1785), 
and Essays on the Active 
Powers of Man (1788), Reid Vacillations ot 
went over the ground more Professor Reid 
extensively and more cir- 
cumspectly ; but the metaphysical problem 
was really more complex than he had 
realized, and in his last years he de- 
clared that all he had achieved was but a 
result of the labours of his predecessors, 
of whom he reckoned Hume the greatest. 

In 1775 the Unitarian Dr. Priestley, 
who had attained a fame in science that 
has proved more solid than that he 
acquired as a student of early Christian 
history, made a stringent attack at once 
on Reid and his compatriots. Dr. Oswald 
and Dr. Beattie, exhibiting among other 
things the arbitrary character of Rcid’.“ 
process of multiplying ‘ principles ’ of 
credulity, veracity, and so on, and e.x- 
po.sing some of the plainer fallacies of 
his criticisms of Locke. Priestley was, in 
fact, a Christian materialist, founding on 
Hartley ; and his polemic was in effect a 
support of the definite physiological view 
of mental action as against Reid’s in- 
determinate spiritualism. Reid’s influence. 
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however, remained very considerable 
throughout the next generation, being 
sustained by the warm discipleship of 
Dugald Stewart, who at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity indoctrinated a whole generation 
of young Scotsmen and Englishmen. 
Translated into French, and expounded 
by Jouffroy, Reid’s ' system,’ through the 
influence of Cousin, became the official 
university philosophy under Louis Philippe. 
But, the editorial work of Hamilton being 
partly destructive of his claims, he ceased 
from that time to rank as a decisive 
thinker. 

At the close of the eighteenth century, 
philosophy in Britain was an area of de- 
bate on which the banner of Locke had 
still, probably, the largest number of adher- 
ents, and that of Hume a much smaller but 
better drilled group of competent thinkers : 
while the ' Common Sense ’ school offered 
a ground of union for those who had 
begun to crave the fuller use of the 
inductive method, in accord with the 
practice of science, but greatly preferred 
a ' safe ’ kind of realism, coupled with 
orthodoxy in religion, to a sceptical 
method which had led to the dialectical 
triumph of Hume. 

On the side of ethics this temper was 
efficiently represented by Archdeacon 
Paley, whose Principles of Moral and 
Political Philosophy (1785) represented, 
under strictly orthodox 
Paley’s Evidences auspices, the Utilitarian 
of Christianity drift which had been 
proceeding through the 
century. Paley’s services to the Church in 
his long popular View of the Evidences of 
Christianity (1794). which in turn was an 
efficient selection and arrangement of the 
arguments that had been used to resist 
the deistic attack, did not suffice to ward 
off censure of his utilitarianism from the 
theological side ; but he had one of the 
widest influences of the half centurj- 
following the issue of his first work. 

Positions substantially in accord with 
his had been maintained with much more 
of originality and charm by Abraham 
Tucker, who, beginning with a treatise 
on Freewill, Foreknowledge, and Fate, 
issued as by ‘ Edward Search ’ (1763), and 
another, in the same year, on Man in 
Quest of Himself, professedly bv ‘ Cuthbert 



DR. ERASMUS DARWIN 


The theory of the origin of species estabhslieci 
by Charles Darwin in the nineteenth century 
was remarkably foreshadowci,! by his grand- 
father, Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802), author of 

Zoononiia. J. Wright painted this portrait. 

2^attonaI Pottiaii Gallery, London 

Comment,’ proceeded to the compilation 
of a huge, discursive work entitled The 
Light of Nature Pursued, which took 
shape in seven volumes (1768-78). 

A portent of another age appeared 
in the Zoonomia of Dr. Erasmus Darwin 
(1794-5). This curious treatise, seeking 
for a * law of life,’ is an attempt by a 
skilled and gifted physician to apph' 
a conjoined physiological and psycho- 
logical treatment to all vital phenomena. 
To philosophy it gave small help, in- 
asmuch as it set out by defining ' ideas ’ 
alternately as notions and the cerebral 
action which produced them ; but its 
.speculations on animated nature include 
remarkable anticipations of the theories 
of the origin of .species which the author's 
grandson, the greater Charles Darwin, 
was to e.stablish in the nineteenth century. 
Some of those ideas are embodied in the 
.sonorously eloquent poems which won for 
Erasmus Darwin even a larger con- 
temporary fame than that accruing to 
the Zoonomia. When, however, his Loves 
of the Plants was burlesqued by Canning 
and his friends in The Loves of the 
Triangles by way of retaliation for his 
acclamation of the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, his poetic vogue 
disappeared almost as quickly as it had 
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risen ; and the Zoonomia suffered ac- 
cordingly. Yet it reached a third edition, 
in four volumes, in i8oi. 

Another emanation of new thought 
appears at the close of the century in An 
Essay on the Principle of Population 
as it Affects the Future Improvement 
of Society', by Thomas Robert Malthus 
(179S). This, the first form of a treatise 
destined to arouse a momentous dis- 
cussion. was primarily motived by the 
appearance, in 1793, of William Godwin's 
Political Justice, a treatise touched with 
the visionary emotions of the Revolution, 
and much more akin to Rousseau than 
to any large element in English opinion. 
Of scientific or philosophic weight it has 
none, though it fired the congenial emo- 
tions of the young Shelley. The Essay of 
Malthus, soon remodelled, formed the 
definite stop to its power of persuasion ; 
and the firm mental pressures set up by 
Jeremy Bentham, beginning with his 
Fragment on Government in 1786 and 
his Defence of Usury (1787), which 
elicited a candid recantation of economic 
doctrine from Adam Smith, forecast the 
intellectual movement of the next age. 



THOMAS ROBERT MALTHUS 


Political economy was the life study of Thomas 
Robert Malthus (1766—1834), author of Essay 
0(1 the Principle of Population. The treatise, 
violently attacked and frequently misunderstood, 
aroused great discussion. 

Engraving by Fournur alter parlratt by John Ltnnell 


British thought was turning much 
more generally to a newly exact study of 
all social, scientific and anthropological 
problems than to the Sisyphean tasks of 
philosophy proper ; and the deep reaction 
set up by the Revolution meant a return, 
on a footing of revived evangelical earnest- 
ness, to the concrete rather than the 
abstract issues of religious belief. Gibbon 
had by his great work (1776-88) raised 
these anew on the historical side, from 
the standpoint of deism ; and thus was 
recommenced a controversy that is still 
in progress. 

It was in Germany that the task of 
philosophy was most strenuously taken 
up. The uncodified doc- 
trines of Leibniz, skilfully The rationalism 
connected and modified of 'Wolff 
by Johann Christian von 
Wolff (or Wolf), served for a time as 
a philosophic system that could hold 
its head above the revived Pietism 
which had for a time driven Wolf out 
of Prussia. Substantially, he was a 
‘ rationalist,’ grounding morality on human 
needs, and thus obnoxious to the orthodox. 
On the metaphysical problem he stood for 
Leibniz’s theistic formula of a ' pre- 
established harmony ' between external 
nature and human notions, which was 
practically equivalent to Descartes’ maxim 
that God could not conceivably deceive 
us. But after having had a good official 
vogue, the Wolffian system became a theme 
of banter in a Germany which was being 
permeated by English and French deism, 
and Was turning with avidity to science 
in preference to a philosophy which 
settled nothing. Others than Kant were 
being moved, about the period of the 
Seven Years’ War, to seek a philosophy 
which, in Kant’s words, should ‘ reach 
experience.' 

Immanuel Kant (see page 4948), born 
in 1724 of Scottish stock, developed at 
Konigsberg University an ideal of plain 
living and hard thinking. Brought up in 
the atmosphere of Pietism, he diverged 
from it emotionally and intellectuallj', 
yet retaining its strict intuitive view of 
morals ; and in philosophy he was indoctri- 
nated in the reigning Wolffianism. His 
first published writing (1747) was his 
Thoughts on the True Estimation of 
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Living Forces, which elicited a mocking 
epigram from Lessing ; and his interests 
seem to have long lain in scientific S3m- 
thesis, though his ‘ magister ’ thesis was on 
metaphysics. His General Natural History 
and Theory of the Heavens (1755) is a 
work of historic importance in the record 
of evolutionary science, which would alone 
have served to preserve his name. But, 
as he has told, a reading of Hume roused 
him from his ' dogmatic 

Influence of slumber ’ in philosophy’ ; 
Hume on Kant and through a series of 
studies on logic, on the 
God-idea, on the claims of Swedenborg 
to be a spirit-seer, on Space and (upon 
his appointment as Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics) on the Forms and 
Principles of the Sensible and Intelligible 
World (1770), we trace him progressing 
to his great Critique of the Pure Reason 
(1781), which he built up during a 
decade. It undertakes, by a process of 
criticism, to eliminate from philosophy 
all dogmatism in the sense of a priori 
doctrine. 

Kant’s was the most strenuous and 
sustained effort thus far made to grapple 
with the fundamental philosophic problems 
which we have seen undergoing British and 
French handling from Locke to Reid. 
Lacking the placid penetration of Hume, 
he put forth the greater effort. The 
result, however, is a composite of criticism 
in which old and new ideas are left in 
contradiction. Primarily, Kant is at the 
idealist position that we know the sensible 
world only as phenomena, assimilated 
by our minds, and that we can have 
no knowledge of ‘ things-in-themselves,’ 
which we must yet suppose to exist. In 
positing this last, he clashes with Berke- 
ley’s denial of that abstraction of ‘ sub- 
stance ’ which had been posited by previous 
thought. To the dilemma raised by- 
Hume that by parity of reasoning we 
know no more of a ‘ mind ’ underlying 
our exp>erience, he made the independently 
sufficient answer that our knowledge of our 
ideas is on all fours with our knowledge 
of things — ^here subsuming the Cartesiem 
basis, that our knowledge of ourselves 
as thinking is irreducible. 

But the rejection of Berkeley ’s denial 
of an abstract ‘ substance,’ equivalent to 


‘ things-in-themselves,’ drove Kant to a 
complete rejection of the idealism on 
which he had founded. In his second 
edition (1787) he inserted a Refutation of 
Idealism which, on the admission of 
virtually aU competent students, affirm.s 
the simple reality of things perceived 
(apart from ' secondary qualities ’ such as 
colour). Thus Kant ends in affirming that 
the perceptions which he had reduced to 
bare mental phenomena are after all just 
IMjrceptions of ' things-in-themselves.’ 

Beginning as an idealist of idealists, he 
speedily becomes a realist of realists ; only 
to revert again to an a priori absolutism. 

To this he was led on the one hand 
by his hostility to Berkeley’s account of 
space as a mere mental phenomenon, like 
colour and taste ; Kant having confidently- 
classed it as a necessary condition or 
‘ form ’ of all intuitive 
perception. On this it Kant’s reversion 
foDows that external ob- to Absolutism 
jects are equally necessary 
conditions of perception. On the other 
hand, his not unfriendly German critic, 
F. H. Jacobi (1743-1819), exerted the 
same pressure by arguing that e.xternal 
existence is ' undemonstrable,’ which, as 
Kant had clearly seen, forces philosophy- 
back on the scepticism of Hume as to 
mind and personality. Seeing, with Hume, 
both sides of the problem where Berkeley 
and Jacobi only saw one, he in effect 
cancels idealism as an account of the 
universe by affirming that the external 
world is as much a matter of primary- 
knowledge as are the ideas it sets up in us. 

Thus the Critique of the Pure Reason 
becomes an accouplement of radical 
negations. It had set out by demon- 
strating that the great themes of philo- 
sophy, ‘ God, freedom (of the will) and 
immortality,’ are problems upon which 
we cannot attain to logically reasoned 
knowledge. This doctrine was naturally- 
offensive to the theological world ; but 
Kant’s plan was to show that what could 
not be established by the ' pure reason,’ 
was established by the ‘ practical reason,’ 
and in his Critique of the Practical Reason 
(178S) and Critique of Judgement (1790) he 
develops his positions on that side. The 
substance of it all is a rebuilding of theism 
on the basis of the conviction that our 
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moral nature demands an immortality in 
which virtue and happiness shall be in 
conjunction which they are not in this 
life , that there must accoidingly be a 
\ irtue rewarding God , and that though 
man as part of the phenomenal world (now 
reasserted as such) cannot be rationally 
said to have fiee will, being part of the 
universal stream of causation, he can have 
it as a thing-in himself ’ in an ideal and 
undemonstrable yet ultimately actual 
world 

Thus, beginning as a philosopher bent 
on ousting all dogmatic doctrme, Kant 
ends m becoming a hind of theologian 
Not that he had any 
Attitude of Kant real agreement with 
towards religion current theology His 
chief Critique attracted 
to him men who definitely rejected 
Christianity while remaining theists , 
and many of his earlier votaries 
turned his philosophy against all re- 
vealed religion On the other hand, 
theologians who had resented his denial 
of the reasoned demonstration of deity 
found that he gave them an apparently 
less difficult basis, along with an ethic 
of the most dogmatic kind, labelled 
' categorical imperative ’ Founding on 
the once universal doctrine that theie 
can be no virtue without self-denial, 
Kant insisted that only those actions 
are good which are done from a sheer 
sense of duty, denuded of satisfaction 
Thus he diverged absolutely from the 
general progression of the century towards 
utilitarian tests, and equally trom the 
emotional morality of Jacobi, declaring 
that action done from a pleasurable 
motive of any kind has no moral value 
The fact that he never asked what ‘ value ’ 
could mean save in terms of human pre- 
ferences IS the proof of the primarily 
dogmatic character of his ultimate ethic 
Yet, after insisting that even a he told 
to save life is unjiermissible he latterly 
encouraged ‘ rationalist clergymien to 
preach from a Bible m which they did not 
beheve In ethics, as in metaphysics, 
his self-contradiction in practice is thus 
complete And inasmuch as his ‘ critical ’ 
or theoretic ethic is formally grounded 
on the concept of an unknown and 
humanly unknowable umverse and an 


admittedly unreahzable ideal, it had no 
philosophic beanng on practice, despite 
its hortatory form 

If the metaphj'sical contradictions of 
Kant are formally solved, as some seek 
to solve them, by putting them as the 
unavoidably conflicting results of all 
study of the aspects of the problem, the 
result is m effect an avowal that meta- 
phy'sics 3nelds no truth save the recog- 
mtion of the conflict, leaving men to go 
about the business of science and conduct 
without any metaphysical misgivings 
Kant, however, seems to have regarded 
his Critiques as a clearing of the giouiid 
for some new philosophic construction , 
and in his closing years he occupied him- 
self with a work which at times he declared 
to be his masterpiece, though at others 
he spoke of it as fit only to be burned 
In reality, his mental faculties in those 
years were deca3ang, and the manuscript, 
which h£is been repeatedly examined, is 
admittedly a chaos 

It remains true, nevertheless, that 
Kant exerted the widest philosophic 
mfluence of his century He had brought 
the greatest stress of criticism on each 
current formula and position in turn 
The result was, in Ger- 
many, after a pause of Acclamation 
incubation, a furore of and Reaction 
acclamation unprecedented 
in philosophic history Men of quite 
opposed opinions found in sections of 
his work the negative or positive 
philosophy they wanted After his death 
there was a sweeping reaction, and new 
enthusiasts for new doctrine dismissed 
him as a ‘ Philistine ’ But the new 
philosophies which swarmed in the next 
generation — those of Fichte, Schelhiig, 
Hegel and Schopenhauer m particular — 
are classifiable as reactions from Kant, 
and as seeking the constructive solution 
which he had in effect shown to be 
chimencal 

He is thus the greatest figure in the 
intellectual life of eighteenth-century Ger- 
many Alongside his youthful rise may 
be noted that of Gotthold Ephraim Less- 
ing (i729~8i). who first won notice and 
influence as a scholarly dramatic critic 
and a powerful if not a masterly practi- 
tioner of drama, which was then, in 
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Germany, struggling between French and 
other influences (sec page 3956). He ex- 
hibited another order of power in his essay 
entitled Laocoon (1766), a highly learned 
and intelligent attempt to clear up the then 
common aesthetic confusion between the 
provinces* of poetry and the plastic arts. 
It was, however, by publishing (1774-78), 
in a series of which he was editor, some 
of the manuscripts of +he deceased pro- 
fessor Reimarus, impugning the historical 
foundations of Christianity, that Lessing 
made his most di.cturbing impact on 
public opinion, and did most to influence 
the direction of scholarly research. The 
age was, for Germany, one of intellectual 
' renaissance ' ; and in all directions 
the new effort exhibited the capacity for 
untiring labour which is distinctive of the 
German people. It was German scholars 
who did most of the new pioneer work 
alike in Biblical criticism and in classic 
archaeology. 

As a philosophic thinker, however, 
Lessing did not greatly develop his high 
critical powers ; and his Education of Man- 
kind, published in the year before his 
death, raises problems which it does not 
face, the thesis being that the succession 
of religions is a divinely planned pro- 
gressive training of the race. In the terms 
of the case, negation of religion may be 
the outcome ; and the 
The Stimulus of thesis is either equally 
Lessing & Herder applicable to the life of 
politics or is a mere 
reduction of one aspect of human evolu- 
tion to a tbeistic conception. But, apart 
from Kant, no other German of the 
period, save in some degree Johann Gott- 
fried Herder (1744-1803), was so diversely 
stimulalive. Herder, trained under Kant 
but ultimately antagonistic to him, was 
properly a humanist rather than a philo- 
sopher ; and his manifold critical and 
expository work shows an exceptionally 
catholic response to all forms of literature. 
The Ideas on the History of Mankind 
(1784-91), which was translated into 
English in 1800, is a sociological treatise 
of great suggestiveness, embodying the 
new recognition of evolution which was at 
work on all hands. But he has left no 
distinct impress ; and Jacobi and Moses 
Mendelssohn (1729-86), a liberal and 



THE • GERMAN SOCRATES ’ 

Johann Zimmermann painted this portrait of 
Moses Mendelssohn (17^9-86), who became, 
through the vogue of his philosophical writings, 
tho foremost Jewish figuie of his century. He 
was a stout champion of Jewish emancipation. 
Ftoin Kontit-ckc, sur deutschen NatioiittlltUtratur ' 

liberalising Jew, much esteemed in his 
time, are equally subsidiary figures. 

All of these, however, played a part 
in developing alike the scientific and the 
imaginative powers of Goethe, who was 
to be the most illustrious figure in German 
literature in the next generation (see 
page 3955) : and Schiller, too, formed his 
mind in the intellectual ferment aroused 
by Kant. Schiller has, in fact, been de- 
scribed by a German historian of philosophy 
as ' the most gifted of all the Kantians.’ 

An evolution of another kind had taken 
place in Italy. Galileo, in the previous 
century, had given to inductive science a 
great practical impulse where Bacon had 
given only a theoretic though still powerful 
stimulus ; and Italy, politically enthralled 
under alien rule, had gained a front place 
in scientific Europe. It was in Naples that 
Giambattista (Giovanni Battista) Vico 
(1668-1744) developed his signal faculty 
for innovating thought. His education, 
made desultory by his variety Of interests 
and changing of teachers, left him in early 
manhood to shape a new philosophy for 
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AN INFLUENTIAL ITALIAN 


Giovanni Battista Vico (1068-1744) is outstand- 
ingly important among Italian philosophers of 
his age. He pursued manifold researches in 
fields of history and jurisprudence, and his 
great work is the New Science. This plate 
is from Ferrari’s edition of Vico’s Opera 

himself. At the outset, in his academic 
discourses, it is marked by reaction against 
Descartes, whose doctrine that all clear 
ideas are true was by Vico shown to be 
untenable. Living in an atmosphere of 
new physical science, and yet fi.xed in 
Catholic orthodoxj' (of which he always 
boasted), he seems to have troubled him- 
self little over the special metaphysical 
problems which exercised the leading 
English thinkers. His so-called ' theory of 
knowledge ’ is but an a priori ascription 
of all mental life to divine immanence, a 
pantheistic formula which is not only 
never aigued, but is never embodied in 
the exposition of causation. If it were, 
it "would expound savagery as a phase of 
the divine mind. 

When, however, he reached the con- 
clusion that the special certitude of 
mathematics is due to the fact that its 
matter and its truths are ahke created by 
the mind, he was on his way to the recog- 
nition that another order of truths was 
to be found in the study of the process 
of human civilization, such truth being 


capable of reasoned demonstration like 
those of physical science. His clearness of 
vision here is the more remarkable as that 
of a professor of rhetoric, who disliked 
Descartes for belittling eloquence. 

His New Science {1725) was in effect an 
application of the developed concept of 
causation to the entire social proccs.s, 
gixen the datum of a general rise from 
a state of savagery, which as a Catholic 
he could assume as post-diluvian. The 
Hebrews, of course, he treated as never 
having been savages, his theology for- 
bidding the application to them of his 
general theory. Over the metaphysics of 
causation he took no trouble, proceeding 
on the lines of the physical sciences, save 
in so far as he imposed a theistic doctrine 
on aU. Beginning with the study of law, 
he turned his investigation to philology, 
mythology, literature and politics. For 
the latter he had only the partial lead of 
Machiavelli, which had so far 5nelded no 
general notion of social science, and of 
the French Bodin, whom he appears to 
have disliked on racial grounds, as he did 
Machiavelli on religious ones. It may 
have been his anti-French bias also that 
led him to ignore Bossuet, whose Discourse 
on Universal History was in his day 
famous. Montesquieu, whose Spirit of 
Laws perhaps owes something to Vico, 
was still to come. Vico’s manifold inquiry 
is thus an extraordinary mental effoi t 
for his time, rough-hewing the tasks of 
whole schools of research. 

It was ultimately his scientific thought 
that won for Vico, in the period of the 
French Revolution, an 
Italian acclaim at the Vico’s influence 
hands of free - thinking in France 
enthusiasts who went so 
far as to profess to see in his sincere 
theism a mere outward conformity to 
Catholic prejudice; and the plain falsity 
of that view led to a new Italian re- 
action, so that it was largely left to 
later French writers, such as Ballanche, 
Michelet and Mignet, to win for him 
in the nineteenth century the recog- 
nition he had missed in his own day. 
The French translation of the New 
Science by the princess Belgiojoso, further, 
made him newly intelligible. He is not 
unfittingly described as having written 
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for the next century, and, though the 
actual scientific content of his New Science 
has been otherwise superseded, his fame 
as a pioneer remains blight, especially 
in Italy, whcie his racial pride evokes a 
natural response. 

No Italian philosopher of Vico’s age 
ranks with him in importance. Paolo 
Mattia Doria, his friend and contemporary, 
who vigorously defended older meta- 
physics against Locke (1732), set up no 
school. Though a number of thinkeis 
continued to vviite on 

Nature of philosophy, and Condillac 
Italian Thought in paiticular had a large 
Italian following, native 
energy in that period was directed 
to practical and social rather than to 
metaphysical science. Vico’s assump- 
tion of a deep piimeval savageiy led 
after his death to a long debate, in 
which the supporters of his vieiv were 
railed ‘ Ferini ' and their opponents ‘ Anti- 
ferini.' Of that dispute there was an echo 
in Scotland, where Lord Monboddo main- 
tained, long in advance of scientific 
lesearch, an hypothesis of ‘ men with tails.' 

A much greater immediate influence Wcis 
uflelded by the famous treatise of Cesare 
Marchese de Beccaiia (1735-94) On 
Crimes and Punishments (1764), which won 
the attention of reformers all over Euiope 
and led to a new practice of humanity in 
piison treatment. Beccaria ascribed his 
inspiration to the works of Montesquieu 
and Helvetius ; and he in turn decisively 
influenced Jeremy Bentham, who found 
in his work the guiding ethical conception 
of ‘the greatest good of the greatest 
number.’ 

The originative philosophic thought of 
the eighteenth century in Europe may be 
said to be confined to the four countries 
whose intellectual history has been above 
briefly set forth. Switzerland contributed 
much detail work to science, the reaction 
against the dogmatism of the past having 
there taken in large part that direction ; 
but the emotional Rousseau, domiciled 
in France, was the most influential 
publicist of Swiss extraction. The dis- 
tinguished educationist Johann Hein- 
rich Pestalozzi (1746-1827), however, had 
begun, shortly before the French Revolu- 
tion, to develop on more solid lines than 


Rousseau’s the ideal of a moralised and 
reformed system of school teaching. After 
failing at farming and school-keeping, he 
produced, in 1780, a volume of thoughts 
and aphoiisms, and in 1781 another 
entitled Leonard and Gertrude, a story of 
the regeneration, by a good woman, first 
of a household and then of a village. 
This found wide acceptance in Germany, 
wheic Pestalozzi had philosophic corre- 
spondents, to one of whom he confided 
his rejection of Christian orthodoxy. It 
was only in 1799, after heroic efforts on 
behalf of the Swiss children left helpless by 
the revolutionary wars, that he resumed 
school-keeping ; and only in rSoi that he 
published his book How Gertrude Teaches 
liei Children, which set forth the creative 
ideas that give him a foremost place in the 



EDUCATIONAL REFORM 


This spirited drawing by Chodowiecki illustrates 
Leonard and Gertrude, the masterpiece written 
by the influential Swiss educationist, J. H. 
Pestalozzi, in 1781 His new educational system 
met with wide acceptance 
From Komuekt, ‘ UiliteraUas tur dcutsehen NatumaUtUeratur' 
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history of educational theory, and led 
to the acclamation of his system by 
Fichte in 1807 and its virtual adoption 
in the schools of Piussia afterwards 
Spam, in the earlier pait of the century, 
uas at the very nadir of hei economic, 
political and intellectual life The immense 
impoverishment which had followed the 
expulsion of the Monscos in the seven- 
teenth century had mvolved a national 
exhaustion in which high native capacity 
ot every kind appeared to have ceased 
and the one nch class, the enormously 
numerous cleigy, was wholly reactionary 
Foreign statesmen had to be called m by 
Philip V to rule Spain’s affairs, and 
foreign commanders to handle her army 
Until the advent of Carlos III the higher 
mental life appeared to be extinct, and 
the brief renaissance of that reign could 
not yield any great fruits Portugal 
counted for no more, on the mental side 
In the nations round the Baltic, on the 
other hand, a new intellectual hfe was on 
foot, perhaps in a higher degree than in 
Austria, where the Jesuit influence was in 
the ascendant, and only music was in a 
state of supenonty But while Denmark 
presents the stnkmg figure of the bril- 
liant litterateur Holberg, and 
Scaadinaviaa Sweden the great name of 
influence Lmnaeus, the only quasi- 
philosophic influence coming 
from Scandinavia was that of Emmanuel 
Swedenborg (168S-1772), whose powerful 
faculty must be classed as that of a seer 
of visions rather than that of a thinker 
His remarkable wntings thus belong to 
the history of theology rather than to 
that of philosophy 

In Holland, which in the seventeenth 
century had been remarkable alike for 
artistic and intellectual activity, having 
been the home of Spinoza after being a 
place of refuge for Descartes, as it was 
later for Ba3de, the eighteenth century 
was on the whole a peiiod of intellectual as 
of economic arrest A native historian of 
literature has even termed it an age of 
retrogression and weakness The most 
progressn e activities were those of science, 
and m particular of medicine , and no 
Dutch name was prominent in philosophy 
It IS m the United States that we 
find the one outstanding philosophic 


performance yet to be recorded for the 
century Living m an environment open 
to British influences, Jonathan Edwards 
(1703-58) seems to have owed his philo- 
sophical outfit mainly to his own excep- 
tional thinking powers Educated for the 
Congregational ministry at Yale, he was 
for a time a successful pastor, till he quar- 
relled with his flock on a question of the 
circulation of certain books, whereafter 
he became a whole-hearted missionary 
among Redskins The extraordinary power 
of his treatise on the Freedom of the Will 
(1754) earned for him a call to the presi- 
dency of Princeton College in 1758, but he 
died within a few weeks of his installation 
From the large mass of his controvci sial 
work the treatise on free will stands out 
as a masterpiece of ratiocination the 
theological purpose being 
kept subsidiary to the Edwards’ treatise 
pure logic From the on free Will 
theistic standpoint 
granted the normal premisses, the argu- 
ment for determinism is irrefutable, being 
calmly earned through every reflux and 
divagation of the age-long debate on fore- 
ordmation and freedom An eminent 
scientist of the nineteenth century. Dr 
Croll avowed having read it five times 
without being able either to refute or to 
accept It, finally yielding perforce 

He did not, however, specify the one 
point at which the argument breaks down 
and normally fails to convince — that, 
namely, of the presupposed responsi 
bility of man for foreordained sms Here 
Edwards stood on the consensus of Chris- 
tendom, joining omnipotence with omin- 
sacnce, and carrying his theory in liis 
theology to the most repellent extremes of 
Cahinism — including infant damnation 
The normal recoil is made by the ethical 
instinct, frequently in disregard oi the 
theistic and theological dilemma, which 
that recoil ignores Theoretically, the 
argument of Edwards is thus corrosive ot 
the theistic position, and it probably has 
had such an effect on modern thought, 
at least as regards orthodoxy But thinkers 
of all schools have recognized its un- 
surpassed acuteness, given its premisses, 
and no Amencan name stands higher m 
philosophic history until near the end of the 
nineteenth century. 
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X789 George Washmgtoa first president o£ the United 
States of Amcnci 

May 5 Mecttrio of th Frcii h States General 
June 20 the icnnia Court Ontli 
f, 2 ^ Attempted coup d etat h iving failed 
National (Constituciifl \.S!>embIy is rccoi^nizcd 
sitting as one cb'imbci 
July xf 1 'll! of the Bistille 

Aug 4 Abolition of feudal pr vileges and n^hts 
Oct 5-6 Insurrection of \Nomen royal fitnily 
moves from Versailles to luiluries 
X790 Toseph II d acc Lcopol I II ivhosc «ccond son 
1 erdinnnd succc<*ds in lu«ciii> Leopol 1 reverses 
his brother s policv innkes concessions in Run 
gary and Tr‘*aty of Rcichenbach with Prussia 
Ihe 1 reach Assembly attacks Church propertv and 
oi^aniritioi cclubritioii of new constitution 
on July 14 

India Cornwallis at war with 'Mvaore to i79'> 

1791 April 2 Mirnbeau d 

June 20 Flight of Louis to Varennes wher^ h^ is 
stopped and brought back to Pans 
I Aug Declaration of Pilnitz regarded in France as 

threat of foreign intervention 
Sept Loui« 'iccoDts new constitution 
Oct Constituent Assembly cads Lcgislitive A«sem 
bly begins 

Treaty of Sistowa (Turkey and Austria) 

Canada scparvlcd into Upper and Lower 
1798 Washinoton again pr'*stdont of U S A 

Cornwallis Pcrmincnt bettlemcnt (Bengal) 

Jin Treaty of Jassv (Russia and Turkey) 

March Leopold d acc Irancis 1 1 elected em 

S eror Julv Sweden Gustavus 111 d acc 
ustav us IV 

April I ranee declares w ar on Austria 
Jul> Prussia declares war on France Brunswick 
issues Coblena manifesto 

Aug lo Louis driven from Tuiknes where Swiss I 
Guard die fighting Assembly suspends mou ' 
archv and summons National Convention 
Aug { Prussians take Longwy 
Sep 2 6 September massacres in Pans 

, o Cannonade of Valmy Pruaaians retire 
„ 2Z Convention meets prochima Republic 
Custino advancca on the Rhino 
Nov Savoy and Nice annexed from Sardinia 
„ 6 France decree^ opening of Scheldt 

Dumouriez wins jemappes and overruiia Nether 
lands 

„ 15 Decree to abolish all existing authorities 

where French armies are in occupation 
Dec Trial of Louis Capet 
Godov becomes Spanish miiuster 
1793 Jan 21 Execution of Louis Committee of Public 
Safety constituted 
Second Partition of Poland 
Feb War with England declared 
March ^^ar with Spain declared 
Fall of Dumouriez Rcvclutionarv Tiibunal created 
June Arrest of Girondins Committee of Public 
Safety reconstructed Carnot organizer of 
V ictories 

July Marat assassinated by Charlotte Corda> 

Sept Law of Suspects 

Oct Reign of Terror begins execution of Mane 
Antoinette and Girondms Fall and destiuction 
of (royalist) Lyons 

Dec Fall of loulon (Mijor Bonaparte) 

1794 Polish revolt of Kosciusco 

March 24 Fall of Hebertists 

30 Airest of Dantonibts 
April 3 Death of Danton Robespierre supreme 
Ap -July Successes of Piche{,ru m the Netherlands 
Prussia though subsidised by England remains 
inactive 

June T Howe s naval victory Vengeur legend 
„ 7 Festival of the Supreme Being 

July 28 Fall of Robespierre , Thermidorean re 
action * , end of the Terror 
Oct Polish revolt crushed 

Dec Flight of Stadtbwider William V to England 
Picbegru s cavalry capture Dutch fleet 


1795 Jan Third partition and end of Polish kingdom 
1 cb Tu«can> withdriws from coalition 

April Tr aty of Basel Prussia withdraws 
May Paris insurrection of Prairial suppressed 1 
HocliP 111 Britlany j 

William V cedes Cape Colony to England for the 
period of the w ir Brt ish occupation till 1802 
June Dauphin ( Louis \ VII)d Spam and Holland 
ally with 1 r uicc 

Oct 5 Insurrection and coup d ctat of Vcndcmiaire 
Ihe Convcnti 11 having established the Direc 
tory la dissolved 

Dec I allure of Trench camputn on Rhine and of 
attempted invasion of Ireland 
Bonaparte appointed to Italian command 

1796 Bonaparte in Italy 

Apiil Montcuottc Sardinia (Piedmont) retires 
May Bride,e of Lodi bivea Lombardy ^o French 
Bonaparte occupies 1 errara and Livorno 
Austrians are shut up m Mantua 
Oct French Danub'* campai{,n frustiated by Arch 
duke Charles 

Nov Boiiipartc defeats Austrians at Areola 
Russia Cithcnnc II d acc Paul I 
John Adams elected pres dent USA 

1797 Jan 15 Be iiapartc s dccisiv c defeat of Austrians at 

Rivoh 

Feb Cipitulaton of Mantua 

If Spanish fleet brol cn ip at St Vincent 
Bonapirte foices treatv of T ilcntmo on pop** 
Italian c nq icsts formed into Cispadane and Cis 
ilpine Republics 

Bonaparte defeats Archduke Charles at Taglia 
mento advances to Lcoben where peace pre 
hmin incs with Austria arc signed, April 18 

I Sept f Coup d etat of Fruetidor 

Oct 6 Dutch fleet defeated at Camperdown 

i| Treaty of Campo 1 ormio Great Britain 
isolated Venice given to Austria 
Nov Congress set up at Rastadt 
Dec Frederick William II d acc Frederick 
Uilhiin HI 

1798 India Moiniii|,ton (Marquess Wellesley) governor 

f,encral (to 1805) 

Raman anj Helvetic Republics set up 
1 ranee annexes left bank of Rhine 
May Boaaparte sails from Toulon takes Malta 
and reaches Lgypt ((une) wins battle of 
Pyramids an 1 enters Cairo (Tuly 25) 

Tunc lush rising suppressed at Vinegar Hill 
Aug I Nelson finds and annihilates French fleet 
at About ir Bay (B of the Nile) Isolation of 
Boi aparte in F gypl 

Nov Second coalition joined by Austria Russia 
and Naples French take Naples Ferdinand 
S‘*cunng himself m Sicily and occupv Tuscany 
and Piedmont 

X798 India March May Mysore war and capture of 
Senngapatam 

March 1 rench checked in North Italy 
Ap Aue Victories of Russians under Suvarovr 10 
Italy Moreau conducts withdrawal Break up 
of the Directorv 

Sept Ma'.sona defeats Karsakov at Zurich 
Suvarov retreats through the Alps 
May Oct B napartc foiled m Syria by failure to 
capture Acre He deseits the army in Lgypt 
slipb across the Me lit rrancan and lands at 
1 rejus Oct 9 

Nov 9 Coup d etat of Brumaire Sicvca new con 
stitution rctuodcllcd inakca Boiiiparte First 
Consul with autoeratie powers ui der demo 
ciatic forms 

1800 Bonaparte crosses the St Bernard and reconquers 
N Italy by vietory of Marengo (June 14) 
Tsar Paul irakes secret agreement but iiegotia 
tions with Austria and Britain break down 
Sept British take Malta 

Dec Moreau defeats Austrians at Hobenlmden 
Ireland incorporated with Great Britain by Act of 
Union (June) first Parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Br tain and Irelaud meets 
next year 
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1801 Teb Tre'itv ol LuncMlIe s ups Austna ot rrrntory 

‘incl igiin lc'i\ c Brtim oWtcd 
M'\rcb British o\pc<l »iou to I Resignit on 

ol P tt (Cathoh eni'incip ition question) 
Ro\ \alo( \rmcc’ Ncutrility Pt,!!! I murdered 
acc Alcxmidc I 
\pn\ B-xUlc of the BMUc 
M\\ CapituHtion of I rtn*'h troops m h.gypt 
Oct Pcicc preliniiriartes 
Holland becomes the Batiinn Republic 
U b \ Ihomas Jefferson President 

1802 Jan The Cisilpmc b'*comcs the Italian Republic 

u)tb Bonap'irtc prt.cjdent 
March Peace oi Ann ns 
April Bonaparte s concordat with pope 
\ug Napoleon declared Consul for life 
Sept Anne\*ition of Piedmont and rcoi ganization 
of Helvetic Republic Diet ot Ratisbon deals 
with Geiman anaita 

Dec India treatv of Baasem witn peshwa 

1803 lin Publication of Sebastiani s report on Egypt 

which alarms British goiernmrnt 
Ma) Declaration of war between i ranee and 
Lntland Menace of inv a^ion 
India Maratba war battles of Ai«a>c and 
Lasw an 

1804 I «ue of Code Napoleon 

March murder of due d 1 r ghun 
Mav Napoleon proclaimed cinpcior 
I reneb octupv Uanov r 

Pitt resumes office Alevandcr seeks to iorm a net? 
coalition 

Francis II assumes title Hcreditaiy Emperor of 
Austna 

Organi/ation of Arm) of Invasion at Boulogne 
N'»poleon crowns him elf in presence of Pius VII 
bpiin loins France 

1805 \pril ^nglo Russian \ ague loined by Austria 

Naples and Sweden 

ftahm Republic makei Napoleon km" 

March-Julv Nelsons pursuu of Villcncux" 

A U Completion of Coalition 
Sept Grand Army marches on Danube 
Oct 0 Crtpitu'atjon Ol Ulm t Irafalgar 
Nov 13 Vienna occupied 

Dec \usiorlit 7 13 Irealv of Schonbrunn 
with Prussia '*6 Treatv of Pressburg with 
Austria 

1806 Tan Pitt d Briti«h rcoccupy Cape Colony 
Napoleon distributes kingdom and princtpahtie» 

amoiio ns )■ in»fo k and ma sha]« Joseph k 
of\aplc« Louis 1 Holland ct" 

7ul> W Ger nao state combined n Contcderitjon 
of the Rhine separated fiom Linpirc Lnd of 
Holy Roman Empire 

Oct 3 Prua la declares w ir i\ Prussian arms 
crushed at Jena and Auer t idt 
Nov Napo*eon issues Berlin Decree for cvcli^on 
of British shipping and commerce froia Liiropc 
(the Continental System ] 

1607 Br tain retaliates with ‘ 5 uccc««i\c Orders in Council 
Rua n supports Piusaia Lvlau <lcb) Ircdland 
{ luno/ 

\pril Dnti«h bombardment of Copenhagen 
July Treaty ot fi s t humiUatiou of I lussia 
Grand duebv of Warsi v set up 
Jerome Bonaparte k of \\o«tphaIia 
Junot occupies Lisbon flight of Portuguese royal 
family to Brazil 

1808 Napoleon makes Carlos IV and 1 erd nand abdicate 
(Spain) giving crown tr» Josrph whose place is 
taken at Naples bv Murat 
Reforms of Stun (Pru* 11 ) an 1 Stadion lAu tria) 
July Spam revolts suntndcr of I rcncli force at 
Baylcn Great Britain intervenes 111 Portufil 
Aug Vinioiro C nvcntion of Cintra Frincb 
evacuate Portugal Pcnin ul ir war be(.un 
Oct Conference of F rfurt Dismissal of Stem 
Napoleons Spanish («iiipii{,n Moore attacks bis 
I commun cation^ (Dec } Napoleon leaves Spain 

I to Soult 

I ‘ Ru'^Ma tak»s Finland Lorn Sweden 

^809 Jan Moores io>‘cc embarked at Corunna Soult 
invades Portugat 
Au tna derlaie war 

' May Coufi cation of Papal States Wellesley re 

turnii to Portugal evpe« Soult NapoWon 
cut'' V enna but is check. I at A pern 


1808 July Napoleon defeats \u*>trians at Wagrain 
Wellesley (Wcllinfjton) invades Spam Ml^^ 
Ta'avtra but icticata to Portugal DisasUou 
\\ aVheren cvpclition (British) 

Oet Tieaty of Vienna transfers of Au«tiian 
territory Mettcrnich s ascendancy begins 
Sweden Gustavus IV deposed, acc Charles \III 
USA Madison president 

1810 Louis k of Holland deposed for admitting Engli h 

commerce Holland annexed to France 
MapoleOjt dvorcc Jo'^cphine in Mane Loui«e of 
Austria 

Massena in Peninsula takes Ciudad Rodni,o 
checked at Busaco by Wellington who l ill 
back (Sept ) on Lines of Forres Vcdias 
Bernadottc adopted as crown prince of Sv eden 
British capture Isle of Mauritius 

1811 Retreat of Alassdna 

May battles of Fuentea d Onoro md Albuc a 
Wellington again retires to Portugal 
Growing breath between Napoleon and Alexaiil r 
who breaks from the Continental Svstem 

1812 Spanish provisional government at Cadiz driu ; 

the Constitution of 18 x 2 
Wellington storm Ciudad Rodrigo and Dadajo/ 
Bernadette as virtual ruler of Sweden ioins Atev 
ander 

Tune French Grand Armv invades Ru lanPolu 1 
July Wenint,ton defeats Marmont at Salarnai c 
but again has to retire 

Sept Retreating Rus<uans m'lkc a stmd at 
Borodino their defeat enables Napokon t 
enter Slo«cow ( 14 ) which is set on iirc 
Oct 19 Retreat from Moscow begins 
Nov 27 Battle of Bridge of Beresmn 
Dec 30 Prussian commander Yorck inal es co 
vention of Tauroggen 

War between Great Britan and USA vvh 
attempt to mvadc Canada is rcpul«ccl 

1813 Feb Treatv of Kali«ch between Kuscia incl 

Prussia 

March Prussia declares war 

May Napoleon defeats allies at Gros« Gtr«cli'*xi 
and Bautzen 

June Armistice ol Poischwitz Ne ot ation f il 
WeMmt»ton wins decisive victory at Vittrna 
Aug Austria declares war Bluchci « victcrv it 
Katrbacb , Napoleons at Dresden 
Sept Allies renew agrcctnctu it lopht/ 

Oct i 6 ->i 8 BattJe of the N itions at Lrn 
Napoleon re ccts peace tcrin» 

India Moiri (marquess of Hastings) governo 
general to iSzs 

1814 Welliiifston penetrates the Pyrenees 

Ferdinand VII restored in Spam abolishes tl 
Constitution 
Allies invade France 
March 30 Pans capitulates 
April 10 Soult and Wellington at Toni 
11 Napoleon abdicates , is sent to Lib 

29 Louis XV III restored 

May 30 Treaty of Paris I rcnch boundariv a 
in 1792 details referred to Vienna Coni,rcs 3 
fune 2 Louis issues the Cbarta 
Nov Vienna Congress meets William o Ora c 
made king of Holland and Belgium Nor av 
transferred from Danish to Svvcili li cre i 
Poland reconstituted as a 1 in^doin tor Vl 
ander Sardinia leinst ited Venice tJ Au t i I 
Discord among the powers I 

Dec Peace of Ghent ends An(,lo American v a 
leaves disputed questions uoscit^ed 

1814-16 India Gurkhivvar 

1815 March i Napoleon escapes from Elba ar d Ian 1 at 
Cannes 13 Vienna Congress declares Iiu i v 
public enemy 19 Louis flies t Ghci t 

30 N apolcon at the Tuilcne® 

Vpril and Mav Napoleon rebuilds an armv to t 

before Austria and Russia can take the f ol i 
Prussian army broUnht up un I r Blucl 1 
VVeUingtou in command of composite forr in 
Belgium Murat attacks Austrians in It ly 
unsuccessfuUv is expelled 
Tune 15 Napoleon seizes Charleroi 16 Stiil o 
at Lignv to split VVellmt^toii from Blur) i 
who IS driven ofl th fi-»ld b it wheel to Wav 
18 Attacks Wellington at Watecl but s 
held up through th day till Prussian arrvt on 
his flank and hi armv is complctclv hatterc I 
July IS Napoleon surrenders end is sent to St 
Helena 
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(Tbronfclc XXVlll 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND 
NAPOLEONIC AGE : 1789-^1815 


HE story of this Chronicle begins with 
the opening of the States-General 
at Versailles on May 5, 1789. and 
closes with the elimination of Napoleon 
as a factor in European politics at 
Waterloo on June 18, 1815. Throughout 
the whole period, as in the days of Louis 
XIV, the interest of European history is 
concentrated upon the activities of France ; 
though at the same time in Asia India was 
passing under a Western ascendancy, and 
on the other side of the Atlantic a new 
nation was building itself up. 

The immediate cause of the summoning 
of the States-General in 1788 was the 
necessity for dealing with a financial 
situation with which the king and his 
ministers had proved themselves unable to 
cope, in spite of the abilities with which 
Necker was credited. The Parlement 
demanded the States-General, on the 
theory that in view of the failure of 
ministers the country must deal with the 
problem. But it followed that the country 
must also deal with the problem of reform- 
ing the whole system of administration ; 
and it'Was no less certain that the country, 
having been taken into consultation, would 
insist upon dealing not only with finance 
and administration, but with the grievance 
of the class privileges which were at the 
bottom of the trouble. 

The appeal to the States-General, then, 
must be made an appeal not to one class 
or another, but to the nation. The 
chambers of the Three Estates — noblesse, 
clergy and commons — together repre- 
sented the nation ; but the first two repre- 
sented each only a privileged class, forming 
together only a fraction of the nation, and 
that traction which had hitherto foiled all 
attempts at reform. If the three chambers 
voted separately, those two would com- 
bine to resist any reform which touched 
their purses or their privileges and outvote 
the Third Estate, whose representation 
would be a farce, though its numbers 
equalled those of the other two together. 


When the States-General was opened it 
was announced that the Three Estates 
would meet and vote separately. The 
Third Estate, led by Mirabeau, one of the 
few ‘ aristocrats ‘ who had joined them, 
a man of battered moral reputation but 
great abilitj', at once joined battle, pro- 
claiming that the three must sit and vote 
together. Tlie Commons could then be 
sure of a general majority, as some of the 
minor clergy who had grievances of their 
own would vote with them, and also some 
few of the noblesse. They met to discuss 
not the prepared agenda but the present 
situation, the principle of political equality. 
They declared on June 17 that the one. 
chamber was the National Assemblj', 
whether the other two joined it or. stayed 
away. Shut out from their hall on June 20, 
they nevertheless met and took the famous 
‘ tennis-court oath ’ not to separate till 
they had won constitutional government. 
The king threatened to disperse them by 
force ; they defied the threat, and he 
surrendered. Some of the clergy and of the 
aristocrats were already joining them. 
On June 27 Louis requested the other two 
chambers to join the National Assembly. 

Attack on the Old Regime in France 

ARis was seething with excitement ; 
the troops were not to be trusted. 
German and Swiss troops were brought 
up. The e.xcitement grew and came to a 
head on July 13, when the mob rose, 
marched on the Bastille (the great but 
feebly guarded prison-fortress which was 
the symbol of the old absolutism) and 
stormed it without difficulty. To Paris 
and to the world at large the fall of the 
Bastille seemed to signify the downfall of 
the ' ancien regime, ’ which rested upon the 
conviction that the force it could call into 
play was irresistible — but the Bastille had 
gone down like a house of cards. 

The sober citizens of Paris organized 
in Paris a control to take the place of that 
which had collapsed — a commune, or 
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in Paris the Commune 
and its chiefs, the lead- 
ers of the Third Estate — 
reformers as yet, not 
conscious revolutionists 
— held control. 

The National As- 
sembly turned itself 
into the Constituent As- 
sembly for the framing 
of a constitution and the 
abolition of grievances. 
On August 4, three 
weeks after the fall of 
the Bastille, it abolished 
aU the privileges which 
had survived feudalism. 
It adopted Rousseau’s 
doctrine of the Rights 
of Man as its funda- 
mental principle, and 
it the ideal constitution, 
from a dangerous country and were soon planned out with mathematical precision, 
clamouring for foreign intervention. But taking the absolute separation of the 



PARIS MOB STORMS THE BASTILLE SYMBOL OF ROYAL ABSOLUTISM 
On July 14, 1789, the populace of Paris rose, stormed the Bastille, and razed it to the ground. To 
the frenzied mob this massive prison-fortress was the embodiment of royal autocracy and their 
own subjection, while its fall signified the collapse of the detested ‘ ancien regime.' This drawing by 
Prieur (like that in page 4086, an original drawing for one of his famous engravings) represents the ■ 
chaotic scene in the smoke-shrouded courtyard during the attack. 

The Loxtvte ; photo, Giravdon 
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municipal government. 
'The Commune enrolled 
a new national guard 
for the preserv'ation of 
order, setting in com- 
mand of it the popular 
young aristocrat Lafay- 
ette, champion of liberty, 
the French hero of the 
American War. And 
meanwhile the peasants 
in the country were 
rising against the seig- 
neurs and burning their 
chateaux. There, too, 
national guards were 
being enrolled — but their 
sympathies were with the 
insurgents. The king’s 
brothers and many of 
the aristocrats — the 
' emigres ’ of the next 



FRENCH FINANCE MINISTER 
Appointed director-general of finances 
in 17S8. Jacques Neckcr found the 
situation too difficult even for his un- 
doubted abilities, and advocated the 
summoning of the Statcs-General. 
Portrait by Duplassis ; from Seidlittt 
* Portraitfferk ’ 

few years — fled went on to invei 
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executiv'e Irom the legislative as the basic 
law of sound government ; nevertheless, 
after a hot contest it was decided to allow 
the Clown, the head ol the executive, 
a .suspensive veto on legislation. 

Meanwhile the populace was clamour- 
ing not tor an ideal constitution but for 
bread, ol which there was a painful scarcity. 
On October 5 was witnessed the amazing 
procession of the women of Paris to the 
palace at Versailles ; the Commune could 
still keep male mobs in check but not 
a mob of women. The court had to re- 
move from Versailles to the Tuileries, that 
its presence in Paris might be a guarantee 
that there should also be bread in Paris. 

Work of the Constituent Assembly 

HE Assembly abolished the Parlement 
as being of no further use. It made 
a new division of the country into ‘ depart- 
ments,’ for administi ativc purposes, each 
being theoretically a self-governing area. 
Symmetry in form, unifoimity in method, 
equality in numbers wore the aims in 
view. Reform of the ecclesiastical system 
followed reform of the feudal system ; the 
Church was to be a department of the 
state, and the clergy its state officials ; 


her lands were to be nationalised. Half 
the clergy refused the functions assigned 
to them and resigned, and the lower as 
well as the higher clergy were set in anta- 
gonism to what was manifestly revolution. 

The privileges had gone ; but without 
consideration of the reasons which had 
bi ought them into being in days when 
they were not grievances but safeguards. 
With them had gone the whole of the old 
machinery of which they had formed a 
part ; a new and untried machinery had 
been set up, but it was not yet in working 
order. The disappearance of the piivileges 
did not bring immediate relief of the 
popular discontents, and in fact probably 
intensified class hostility. The air was 
thick with suspicion and distrust. Miia- 
beau wanted to strengthen the executive — 
officially, the crown — while keeping it in 
touch with the legislature, the body rcpi c- 
scntative of popular feeling with all itr, 
diversities ; but that meant that the king 
must be under the guidance of the strong 
man — Mirabeau. Actually the king na® 
under the guidance of his reactionary 
couit, who detested Mirabeau, while the ox 
treme wing at least of the popular party 
suspected him of aristocratic leanings, 



FRENCH OATH OF LOYALTY AT THE FESTIVAL OF THE CHAMP DE MARS 
\l lire jsiigafcstion of the municipality of Pans, the National Assembly deciccd a general federation 
ot all 1 laiiLC to be held on the Champ de Alars on Julv 14 , 17 Q 0 , the aniuveisary of the fall of the 
Hastille Deputations from ,ill jiarts of the country attended and a vast assembly took the oath 
of iidchty to the constitution m the presence ot the king ,Lnd c|uccn This engraving by Helmaii is 
from the original draw.ng b> Cli.arles Monnet, painter to Louis XVI. 

Phola IV F. MiuimI 
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PUGHT OF THE FRENCH ROYAL FUGITIVES ARRESTED AT VARENNES 
In June, 1791, Louis XVI, with his wife and children, attempted to escape in disguise from Paris, 
where they had been virtually held captive in the Tuilcrics. This contemporary aquatint represents 
the well known incident of the detection and ancst of the runaways at Yarennes at eleven o'clrck 
at night. A retired soldier recognized the king from his effigy on an assignat and stoppcil the progress 
of his carriage. Tlie royal family were brought back to Pans the following day. 

Bibitothi/jue Naltonate^ Pans 


and the king himself, so long as he re- 
mained in Paris, was not a free agent. 

In the summer of 1790 there was an 
enthusiastic display of harmony, when a 
vast concourse assembled on the Champ 
de Mars in the presence of royalty and all 
with acclamation took the oath of loyalty 
to the constitution. But beneath the 
surface the dissensions were growing 
more acute, fostered by the antagonistic 
political clubs, Cordeliers, Jacobins, Feuil- 
lants, and by the flood of pamphlets con- 
stantly issuing from the press. Still there 
was a moment when it seemed that an 
understanding between the queen and 
Mirabeau might effect a combination 
strong enough to control the situation ; 
but the prospect, such as it was, vanished 
when Mirabeau suddenly broke under the 
terrific strain of his labours and died after 
a few days’ illness, in April, 1791. 

Less than three months had passed when 
the king took the fatal step of attempting 
flight. At Varennes, almost on the Nether- 
lands border, he was recognized, stopped 
and taken back to Paris. The situation 
hardened. The flight from one point of 
view amounted to an abdication ; from 
another it pointed to an appeal for foreign 
intervention ; it was scarcely possible to 
reconefle it with loyalty to the new 


constitution. Extremists openly called for 
the establishment of a republic. But the 
' Constituent ’ Assembly was constitu- 
tionalist, not republican ; the moderates 
in it were the majority. It preserved order, 
and settled down to a revi.sion of the 
constitution, which was formally accepted 
by Louis in September, arrangements 
having been made for the summoning of 
a new assembly. 

The new body, distinguished as the 
‘ Legislative Assembly,' was of a very 
different type. Expressly all the old 
members were excluded from it, though 
the old extremists found a field for them- 
selves outside it, in the Paris Commune, 
which they dominated. But the most 
notable of the new members were the 
Girondists, the deputies from the Gironde, 
most -of them filled with republican 
theories extracted from a somewhat per- 
verted studj'’ of Roman history. But 
there was no present intention of sub- 
verting the revised constitution, which had 
further restricted the king’s powers. 

European Reaction to the Revolution 

NHAPPiLY, however, the new assembly 
came in at the moment when a 
spark had been struck which fired the 
train that kindled the great European 
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conflagration, because it touched the in- 
flammable material in France in a manner 
which had not been intended. 

Europe had hitherto watched the pro- 
gress of the revolution in France with 
varied feelings. In England it excited 
interest primarily as a commendable but 
undisciplined and uninstructed attempt 
to achieve for France at one stroke the 
constitutional government which England 
had achieved for herself in centuries of 
development. Advanced and ardent spirits 
were enthusiastic over the fall of the 
Bastille ; though before long Burke was 
denouncing the excesses of the revolution- 
ists and prophesying troubles to come with 
a surprising insight, yet failing to arouse 
much alarm, since the sense of class anta- 
gonisms, was less in England than in any 
continental state. The idea of intervention 
in the domestic affairs of France seemed 
absurd. 

On the Continent, however, where 
almost every state had done its best to 
copy the despotic French system, the 
collapse of despotism in France was 
viewed by the despots as ominous. The 



EMPEROR LEOPOLD II 
Brother of Marie Antoinette, Leopold II 
succeeded Joseph II as emperor in 1700. He 
co-operated with Frederick William of Prussia 
in issuing the Declaration of Pilnitz in 1791. 
This engraving is after the portrait by Krezinger. 



WIFE OF LOUIS XVI 


Her Austrian origin, her extravagance and 
interference in politics all contributed to tlie 
unpopularity of hlarie Antoinette, shown in this 
painting by Madame Vigie-Lebrun. Guillotined 
in 1793, she faced death with fine courage. 

Musie ie Versailles 

sjTupathies of every despot were with 
the French monarchy. In Russia, indeed, 
Catherine viewed the revolution hopefully 
as something which did not concern 
herself directly, but might usefully keep 
the attention of Austria and Prussia 
fixed on the west rather than on her own 
activities in the east. Frederick William II 
again was more anxious about Poland 
than about Paris. Generally the key of 
the situation was to be found in the 
policy which the emperor might decide to 
adopt. The French queen was the em- 
peror’s sister, and in France the fear on 
one side and the hope on the other were 
constant that Austria would thereby he 
drawn into intervention. 

Now, as recorded in the last Chronicle, 
Joseph II had thoroughly committed him- 
self to the Russian alliance in 178S and 
plunged into a war with Turkey; while 
Prussia, guided by the minister Hert/.- 
berg, stood aloof, purposing to inter\’ene 
at the moment when intervention would 
bring most advantage to herself. The 
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war went ill for Austria in that year and 
only less ill in the next ; but Russia was 
gaining ground. Hertzberg wislied to 
break up the Austro-Russian combination, 
and the Austrian position became critical. 
Hertzberg was on the point of inter- 
vening on behalf of the Porte, when 
Joseph died at the beginning of 1790, and 
the accession of his brother Leopold II 
changed the whole situation. 

Joseph had been an unlucky failure. 
He had sought power for himself, and 
extension of his dominions, with the 
benevolent intention of improving the 
lot of his subjects in his own way — a way 
which did not appeal to them. He acquired 
their hostility instead of gaining their 
affection, and his schemes for territorial 
concentration and aggrandisement had 
been consistently foiled. The Netheilands 


treaty of Reichenbach with Prussia (July, 
1790), and the peace of Jassy, between 
Austria and Russia on the one hand and 
Turkey on the other, in January, 1792. 

Leopold was the last man to allow hi^ 
judgement to be overruled by senti- 
mentalism. But the flight of Louis to 
Varennes, his detention, and his return 
to Paris piactically as a prisoner in June, 
1791, stirred the emigres to new clamours ; 
Leopold had established formally amicable 
relations with Frederick William ; and in 
conjunction with the latter he issued, 
in August, the famous Declaration ot 
Pilnitz, the spark which fired the train. 

N fact the declaration missed its mark. 
Intervention tor the restoration of 
the monarchy, it said, might be necessary, 
provided that the powers generally were 


were in open revolt, and Hun- 
gary was on the verge of it. 
He had pursued his ideals with 
a persistent disregard of facts 
Leopold was an eminently 
practical statesman who had 
shown his quality by the ex- 
cellence of his administration 
in his grand duchy of Tuscanj 
On his accession he reversed 
J oseph’s policy. He dealt tact- 
fully with the subjects whom 
Joseph had only succeeded in 
irritating. He had no sym- 
pathy with Joseph’s grandiose 
schemes of expansion. Seeing 
no real advantage for Austria 
in continuing the Turkish war 
and much inconvenience in the 
hostility of Prussia and the 
moral support of Prussia’s 
friends, he diplomatically in- 
vited Prussia’s friendly media- 
tion ; but when Prussia re- 
sponded w'ith proposals for the 
territorial exchanges for which 
Hertzberg hankered, Leopold 
uncompromisingly rejected 
them. The proposals them- 
selves were not to the taste of 
Frederick William’s northern 



THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY THREATENED WITH WAR 
I’ublishcd early in 1792, this Rojalist caricature in aquatint 
sho^^s the plight of the National .\ssombly dancing about in 


allies, England, Holland, 
Sweden and Poland ; and 
Leopold’s skill effected the 


sore distress upon giound which is unbearably hot for then 
feet The great poweis aie stining up a blazing fire in a 
cellar beneath, sj mbolising tlie hostilities soon to break out 
VibUothiqui! Natwnale^ Pat is 
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in agreement As theie was no prospert 
of the powers geneially agiccing, it should 
have been correcth intcipreted as a snub 
to the emigiLS , moreover, the monaichy 
was actually r^stoicd thiee weeks latei, on 
Louis acceptance of the new constitu- 
tion , but in Pans at least it was inter- 
preted as a threat to Fiance , and Inance 
was \ery soon ablaze with mdigiialioii — 
very much as a century before England s 
wrath had blazed when Louis XIV pie 
sumed to recognize the eviled James II 
as her lawful king Austria was already 
moio than sulficientlv unpopular, because 
the extremely unpopular Mane Antoinette 
was an Austrian princess Whether 
Leopold himself could have allajed the 
storm may be doubted , but in March, 
1702 he was dead, succeeded by a young 
and mexpenenced heir, Francis II On 
April 20 the unfortunate Louis was com 
pelled to come down to the Assemblv and 
pronounce a formal declaration of war 
against his nephew the king of Bohemia 


I a!; 




and Hungaiv — the imperial election no<- 
having yet taken place 

The French tioops were already on the 
Netherlands front — the point of contact 
between France and the Austrian do 
minion , but the men w ere under officers 
whom they distrusted as aristocrats , 
then commander, Lafayette, enjoyed the 
confidence neither of the king nor of the 
ministiy, though he wanted to be lot'll 
to both The first collisions with the 
Vustrian troops were unfortunate the 
king and the Girondist ministers were at 
odds new but incompetent ministers 
weie appointed from the moderate partj, 
the Feuillants The Pans mob broke 
into the Tuilenes , Prussia declared w ar 
m alliance with Austria , Pans 1 ing 
with the strains of the Marseillaise, the 
new war song of Revolutionary France , 
m the popular belief the king and the 
moderates — including Lafayette — w ere 
traitors playing into the hands of the 
enemies of France and on July 27 the 



INVASION OF THE TUILERIES BY INSURRECTIONARY PARISIANS 
On June 20 1792 an armed Parisnn mob marched to the Tuilenes with loud cries oi Vive la nation ' 
Vive les sansculottes • The crowd surged into the Assembly Hall and invaded the royal apait- 
nients Although in great peril the king and queen fated the clamouring multitude with courage 
and dignity and refused to make any promises The insurgents were hnally dispersed by the 
intervention of Petion the popular mayor of Pans This drawing is by P L Prieur 

The Louvre 
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these conditions the elections 
for the new assembly , the 
' Convention which was to 
take the place of the Legislative 
A‘;<;embly were being carried 
on On September 20 the new 
commandci on the front, Du- 
inoiiric/: engaged the Prussian 
tioops at Valmy and was not 
defeated The ‘ victory ’ was 
hailed with wild enthusiasm , 
once again the soldiers of 
1 lance had proved that they 
wtic iiiMncible Military con 
fidenee v as restored, and from 
that moment the French troops 
iought to win 

The Convention met on 
Septcmbci 21 The Royalists 
had been wiped out, and the 
chiefs of the Commune the 
Jacobins extremists who had 



SAVAGE SATIRE AGAINST THE JACOBINS 
A Gei man aqu itint of 1 793 shows the Devil 
clutching Ills brood and rejoicing at its success 
in wrecking the 1 rench monarchy IIis licttcr 
half scorns his efforts as futile comp irod with 
the Jacobin whom she herself has hitched 

Bibliothigiu ^ationaL 

Piussian commander, the duke of Bruns 
wick, confirmed the belief by a manifesto 
threatening Pans with divers penalties if 
any harm befell the royal family 

Then the Pans Commune, headed by 
Danton, took control, having with it the 
armed foice of the city, the National 
Guard The royal family (August 10) fled 
from the Tuilenes — where the Swiss 
Guard, refusing submission, fought and 
fell to the last man — to the feeble ‘ protec- 
tion ’ of the Assembly The Assembly 
could only obey the oideis of the Com 
mune, at whose dictation it appointed an 
arbitrary ‘ tribunal for the ti lal of suspects 
Lafayette would have marched on Pans 
to restore oidei but no one would follovi 
him, and he fell instead into the hands ol 
the Austrians who held him piisoner 
Prussian troops advanced and captured 
Longwy and then Verdun (September 2) 
The Commune had already anested and 
flung into prison a huge number of suspects 
On September 3 it organized a massacie of 
the prisoners m their prisons The example 
was followed all ovei the countiy Under 


GENERAL DUMOURIEZ 
Rouillard painted this portrait of Charles 
Frangois Duiiiouuez (1739-1823), victoiious 
commander of the revolutionary array at 
\ almy and J cmappes in 1 792 A defeat at 

Ncerwinden m 1793 ruined his career 
Alus^e le Vi,rsatlles p/io/o, Neiirdem 
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sat in the old Constituent Assembly, were 
back again. They formed an organized 
body, headed by Danton and Robespierre, 
which knew its own mind and had no 
scruples about the method of attaining 
its ends ; the party was 
known as the Mountain. 

The Girondists suffered 
from scrupulosity and in- 
decision, though nomin- 
ally the larger party ; 
they were the new 
moderates, what was 
left of the adherents of 
law and order. Be- 
tween them and the 
Mountain floated the 
' Plain,' attached to 
neither but not them- 
selves forming a party. 

There was no delay in 
proclaiming the end of 
the monarchy. 


Then began the fight for domination. 
The Girondists denounced the Jacobins, 
the Jacobins with greater skill denounced 
the Girondists, but they united in bring- 
ing the unhappy Louis to trial before 
the Convention itself, 
and the Girondi.st 

leaders were among the 
bare majority which 

passed the death sen- 
tence. On January 21, 
1793, the head of the 

deposed king fell under 
the guillotine — the 

ghastly challenge to 
the monarchies of 

Europe flung down by 
the French Republic ; 
but it was only the 
finishing touch. 

For at the beginning 
of 1792 the Legislative 
Assembly had conceived 




FRENCH REVOLUTIONARIES TRIUMPHANTLY EXHIBIT THE HEAD OF LOUIS XVI 
Jacobins and Girondists combined in bringing Louis XVI to the trial before the Convention that led 
^ his death by guillotine on January 21, 1793. This fine water colour drawing by an unknown 
put closely contemporary artist shows the scene of execution. Top, Ducreux's portrait, painted 
in the Temple three days before the execution, shows Louis XVI, well-meaning but weak, who paid 
with his life for the faults and follies of his predecessors as much as for his own. 

MusJe Cmnavaiel (top ) ; BihtioUtiqut Nationale (bottom) 
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■ ORGANIZER OF VICTORY ' 

Lazare Nicolas Marguerite Carnot (1753-1823) 
brilliantly reorganized the armies that won the 
Republican successes of 1794. This picture of 
him appeared among Bonneville's Portraits of 
CcloDrated Characters of the Revolution. 

From S^idlils, ' PortrSlwirk,* BriichMann A.0> 

itself to be forced into war by the aggres- 
sive threat of interference in French 
affairs by foreign powers ; at the end of 
the same year the Convention had itself 
openly assumed the attitude of aggression, 
had declared its purpose of aiding the 
peoples to rid themselves of their rulers, 
had incidentally reasserted the right of 
France to acquire her own ‘natural’ 
boundaries, and, in connexion therewith, 
proclaimed her intention of tearing up the 
treaty of Fontainebleau and opening the 
Scheldt — to the extreme detriment of Hol- 
land and Holland’s guarantor, England. 
In other words, she had declared herself 
to be the enemy of every e.xisting govern- 
ment in Europe which was not in fonn 
republican. Even this might conceivably 
have been ignored by England, as not 
seriously concerning a country which 
prided itself upon being the land of 
liberty ; but the claim of France to tear 
up at her own choice treaties, to which 
she had been an active party was incom- 
patible with international ethics. French 
armies were already giving effect to the 
doctrine of republican aggression in the 


Rhenish principalities and in the Nether- 
lands ; and thus at the beginning of 1793 
the war became general. 

On the part of the coalition it was 
conducted with extreme inefficiency, each 
of the allies having their own distinct 
objects in view, and their own view of the 
way in which those objects could be most 
conveniently attained. Only in England 
was there any enthusiasm, and British 
enthusiasm concerned itself only with 
naval operations, though British gold 
supported the armies of the allies. France, 
on the other hand, threw herself into the 
struggle with her whole soul. The allies 
were hide-bound by military conventions 
established in the Seven Years’ War ; the 
French flung the old conventions to the 
winds, and only demanded of their cap- 
tains that they should win battles — if they 
failed to win them their shrift was short. 
An5' man who showed ability was given 
his chance ; if he failed then he was not 
given another, and an amazing amount of 
first-class talent came to the front, while 
in the armies of the allies no first-class 
talent appeared at all. Moreover, while 



A PUPPET MONARCH 
Tliis painting by Goya shows Carlos IV, incap- 
able king of Spain from 17SS to 1S08. The real 
rulers of the country were his queen 'ileft) and 
her favourite, Godoy, who committed themselves 
to alliance with France. 

Prado, Madrid; photo, Atuicr%(t*i 
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the other states expected their standing 
military machines to work automatically, 
in France the military organization passed 
into and remained through successive 
changes under the direction of a man 
of supreme genius, Carnot. Consequently 
the French armies met with continuous 
success and the allied armies with repeated 
failure, though the British fleets com- 
manded the seas. 

The allies showed no energ}^ because 
even from the outset 
Prussia was more in- 
terested in Poland than f 

in the French war, from / 

which she could expect i 

to derive no direct ad- 
vantage. Austria, also 
mindful of Poland, ex- / 

pected the British for their ' 

own sakes to do most of 
the fighting in the Nether- 
lands, and Spain had fallen 
under the feeble rule of \ ^ 

Carlos IV. Prussia kept | / 

her armies in the field — |/ 

away from the lighting 1/ 

front — only because she jl jyf y 
could do so at the expense C 

of Great Britain. In 1795 



LAST HOURS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE 
On October i6, 1793, the guillotine cl.nimed 
Alarie Antoinette, whose last portrait, by Prieur, 
was painted in the Concicrgcrie a few days before 
the execution. Her calm on the tumbril is cruelly 
portrayed in Jacques-Louis David’s sketch done 
as he stood among the crowd (top). 

Music Carnavatst 


he made a separate peace and retired 
from the coalition, Spain following her 
example and improving upon it by joining 
France ; while the French overran the 
Netherlands, and in Holland the repub- 
lican party drove the stadtholder Willinm 
out of the country, proclaimed the ‘ Bata- 
vian Republic ’ and joined France. Thus 
in 1795 the ' coalition ’ meant Great 
Britain, Austria and the minor princi- 
palities in Germany and Italy which still 
adhered to it. 

In that year Poland as 
an independent state dis- 
appeared from the map 
of Europe. Even at the 
} \ moment when Frederick 

' ^ \ William was declaring war 

y \ \ 1792. Catherine was 

. '’Ot \ completing with him her 

t bargain for the second 

''’V w partition ; they could afford 
' y moment to ignore 

Austria. Poland was 
'/f\ powerless, and no one else 

M I would dream of interfering, 

r 1 Catherine annexed a sul>- 

' stantial part and Prussia 

a smaller portion of the 
prey. The final partition 
of what still remained came in 1795. This 
time it was with Austria that Catherine 
struck her bargain, lest there should lie 
trouble over her oAvn designs against 
Turkey. She offered a substantial share 
of Poland as the price of acquiescence, 
while Prussia, however reluctantly, would 
have to be content with the remaining 
fraction. Poland disappeared into the 
maws of her three big neighbours. 

^ISeaxwhile France, winning victories 
abroad, extending her borders and 
transforming hostile principalities into 
friendly or dependent republics, was pass- 
ing through a long internal agony. The 
Jacobins gained ascendancy over the 
Girondists ; the Girondist Dumouriez, 
the hero of Valmy, tried and failed to 
organize a plot for a monarchist restora- 
tion ; the Girondists were branded as 
traitors and their leaders were thrown 
into prison by the triumphant Jacobins. 
In various quarters there were royalist 





Jt was the pc noil bcloic the I rench Kcvolution tint siw the popul ii is itimi ol new methods ol 
colour rcproduetion 1 he upper jllustnt ion forinstrncc shows the old me ihod of h mil colouring 
a line cngrasing where IS the one below l>\ 1 issiirl ifter II imet is i stipple engris mg pnntecl 
m two colours It is the night of the nth ol I hermielor (Jnh 27 i/ejp when Kohespierre was 
irrcstcd in the Coinention mil rise ils the true soince ot the wound th it broke his jaw whieh 
was gi\cn b\ atoiing gemlarnic 'Midi md not sell iiillie ted is w is liieU silted i1 the time 
DOWNFALL OF LOUIS XVI AND OF HIS BITTEREST ACCUSER 

Ui ihsfe il useum 







coronXn ' " cmptror since he «as deeUied Consul for Life Uvo jears before his 

him -jn emptj if iTi-ie:iiilicent form Xesertheless the digniti stool 

title from a t ^ forced to ‘■urrendcr to the Allies m April 1814 since rei erence for the 

lilTml il * e iinfottered possession of the little Med iterr mem 

isl ind of Llbi Mhose inhnbitmts lie shown wclcmiiiig their ‘ emperor’ m this \ lennesc print 

DRAMATIC MOMENTS IN THE RISE AND FALL OF NAPOLEON I 
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BONAPARTE CRUSHES THE PARISIAN RISING OF VENDEMIAIRE 


The new constitution devised by the ubbc biejcs in 1791 did not meet mth iiniveisil appiovnl, and 
prompt action was necessaiy to qiitll the violence of its opponents The gin eminent troops under 
vonng General Bonapaite were successful in crushing the rising of \ endimiiire (October), 1795 in 
Pans Charles Monnet s famous picture engr ived by Helm in shows the struggle outside the church 
of S Roch Rue St Honore The insurgents ill equipped ind ill led weic no ni itch for regular troops. 

Photo II r Vomctl 


revolts, which were crushed, not without 
difficulty but without mercy When the 
Girondists fell, the Jacobins had already 
pinned their faith to Robespieirc, while 
Danton, the organuci of the ‘ September 
massacres,' was undei susincion as a 
‘ moderate,’ an ‘ indulgent ' The Con\cn- 
tion bestowed absolute powers on a Com- 
mittee of Public Safety (Juty, 1793) with 
Robespierre at its head, from which 
Danton was excluded 

In October the real Reign of Terror 
began. A ‘ revolutionary tribunal ’ sent 
the Girondist chiefs and Mane Antoinette 
to the guillotine, and after them a host of 
‘ anstocrats ’ Early in 1794 Robespiciie 
turned upon the most iepul<5ivc gioup 
among his followers, the Hebei tists who 
wcie getting out of his control a foit- 
night later he smote down the ‘ indulgent ’ 
Danton The victims of the guillotine 
multiplied But the agents of the Tenor 
began to fear that they would become its 
victims , the orgy of bloodshed was fol- 
lowed by a revulsion , a plot was formed , 
Robesperre was suddenly arrested by order 
of the Convention in July — the month 
which the Repubhc had re-chiistened 


Thermidoi — and followed his victims to 
the guillotine The mob applauded his 
death as it had applauded theirs , but it 
wanted no moic The Tenor was over. 
Freed fiom Robespiciie, the Convention, 
w ith model ates m the ascendant recovered 
its lost contiol , but the Commune and the 
Committee of Public bafity were recon- 
stituted almost as a mattei of course 
a new constitution was devised by the 
indefatigable architect of symmetrical 
systems, the abbe Sieves The executive 
was to be in the hands of a dncctoiv of 
five the kgislatuie was to consist of two 
ehambtis m which mcmhtis of the Con- 
vention itselt weie to piedominati The 
natuial lesult was the using of a hostile 
mob m Pans in Oetobi 1 (‘ \endemiaue ’), 
1795 Ban IS the head ot the Diiectoiv, 
entrusted the defence of the eity to the 
young artilleiy officei Napoleon Bona- 
paite (who soon afterwards adopted this 
French spelling of his Coi sican name) , he 
brought up guns and cleared the streets , 
the rising was effectively suppressed and 
the Directory’s authority established ; 
and Bonaparte at the age of twenty sev'cn 
was rewarded with the command of the 
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French armies in Italy, where little pro- 
gress had been made since the taking of 
Savoy itself from the king of Sardinia. 

Italy, in fact, was held by the Sar- 
dinians or Piedmontese ; by the Austrians, 
and the Naples Bourbons within the 
coalition ; by the Papacy, which was hostile 
to the Republic that had secularised 
the Church ; and by Venice, which with 
Tuscany was a neutral. 

Victories of Bonaparte in Italy 

HE appointment ot Bonaparte to the 
command was immediately justified. 
He found three armies opposing him. He 
routed the central army at Montenotte, 
driving it to right and left upon Turin 
and Milan. He wheeled upon Turin, 
where the king of Sardinia could only 
submit to the terms he dictated — the 
surrender of fortresses, and Sardinia’s 
withdrawal from the war. Then it was 
the turn of the Austrian Beaulieu, who 
tried to co\’er Milan. By an audaciously 
planned and brilliantly won victory at 
the Bridge of Lodi, Beaulieu was forced 
to fall back upon Mantua. Milan opened 
its gates to the victor. The contingent 
from Naples which had joined the 
Austrians retreated hastily to the south. 
Bonaparte .seized Brescia in Venetia, the 
Tuscan port of Leghorn and Bologna in 
the papal territory — all neutral states. 
He drove the Austrians from Peschiera 
into Tyrol. Austrian reinforcements, re- 
leased by a victory of the archduke Charles 
over Jourdan at Wiirtzburg, were pouring 
in to relieve the force at Mantua, to which 
he laid siege ; but he broke them up in 
detail at Areola and Rivoli ; in February, 
1797, Mantua was reduced to surrender, 
though with the honours of war. A 
fortnight later the pope was forced to sign 
the treaty of Tolentino, by which he 
surrendered Bologna and Ferrara. Bona- 
parte was master of all North Italy, which 
he had ' liberated ’ ; that is, he had 
imposed upon the conquered territories a 
system of self-government on the French 
model, for which they had to pay a heavy 
price in hard cash and art treasures. 
They were now united as the ‘ Cisalpine 
Republic,’ under the protection of France, 
the mother of republics. 


But Bonaparte was also his own master 
— not the Directory whose nominal servant 
he was. Two very brilliant soldiers, 
Hoche and Moreau, were now in command 
of the armies which the Austrian archduke 
had driven back, and he did not intend 
them to share the honours in bringing 
Austria to terms. The naval domination 
of Great Britain was in doubt ; she had, 
indeed, just won a decisive victory at 
Cape St. Vincent over the Spanish fleet 
which had gone over to France, but her 
sailors were becoming out of hand and 
mutinous, and the Dutch fleet would soon 
be available ; and Bonaparte, besides, 
was not alone in underrating the effective- 
ness of sea power, the only power the 
British were manifesting. The matter of 
immediate importance was to effect a 
settlement with Austria. On his own 
responsibility he advanced on Trieste, 
defeating the archduke on the way, and 
thence to Leoben. There he was met by 
Austrian envoys who were now ready 
enough to accept the terms he offered — 
the surrender of the Netherlands and the 
Milanese and the partition of Venice 
as the return for her uneasy neutrality. 
It was easy to find an excuse for attacking 
Venice and e.xtracting the cession of 
the Ionian islands. The rest of Venice 
passed to Austria when the terms' of 
Leoben (April) were confirmed by the 
treaty of Campo Formio in October. -In 
the interval, the mutinies in the British 
fleet had been quelled, and the • Dutch 
fleet put out of action at Camperdown. 

Bonaparte’s Egyptian Expedition 

•fliONAPAETE had conducted both his 
military and his political operations 
without any regard to instructions or 
prohibitions from Paris, and the French 
government had to accept the fait accompli. 
The Director}', in fact, was tottering ; 
three of its members (the ' triumvirate,’ 
as they were called) W'ere in constant 
opposition to the other two. Monarchical 
plots were in the air ; prominent generals 
were under suspicion. The triumvirate 
defeated their opponents, and expelled 
Carnot himself from the Directory and 
the country, mainly through the help 
Bonaparte chose to give them from a 
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THE VICTOR OF TRAFALGAR 


The genius of Admiral Horatio Xelson (1758- 
•805)^ whose features are here portrayed by 
L. F. Abbott, lay in his courage, knowledge and 
judgement. Daring and humane, he excelled as 
a commander and was beloved as well as obeyed. 

Naltonttl Portrait Gallery, London 

distance, ^^■hen at last he returned in 
triumph to Paris he could have made 
himself master of the stale there and 
then ; but he did not choose to do so j’et. 
He was planning that Egyptian expedition 
the aims of which have been variously 
interpreted ; but had it not been for the 
British fleet it might quite possibly have 
made him master not only of Paris but 
of the world. The Director}', however, 
warmlj' approved a scheme which removed 
their dangerous servant to a safe distance. 

When the expedition sailed in May, 
1798, successfully evading the British 
squadron which was watching Toulon, 
France had already found means for 
ejecting the aged pope from the Papal 
States and turning them into the Roman 
Republic, and for adding the Helvetic 
Republic to the circle of dependencies. 
Also the Treaty of Campo Formio had 
left over the question of the treatment 
of other German principalities to a con- 
ference at Rastadt, which French diplo- 
macy used to antagonise Austria and 
Prussia and to bring western Germany, 
and the Rhineland in particular, more 
decisively under French domination. Pitt 


in England and the minister Thugut in 
Austria were already planning a new 
coalition, in which they were to find a 
formidable ally in Tsar Paul, wdio had 
succeeded Catherine in 1796, and to whom 
the Revolution was anathema. 

Xelson, in command in the Mediter- 
ranean, with sound instinct pursued the 
French towards Egypt, but was led oJt 
on a false scent. Bonaparte reached 
Ale.xandria, having captured Malta on the 
way, in June. Egypt was theoreticallv a 
province of the Turkish Empire ; he was 
coming to deliver it not from the sultan, 
with whom there was no war, biit from 
the tyranny of the Mamelukes. By the 
end of July he had crushed the Mame- 
lukes in the battle of the Pyramids, and 
was organizing his own rule ; but on 
August I Nelson at last tracked down 
the French fleet in Aboukir Bay, and 
annihilated it in the Battle of the Nile. 
Thenceforth the British fleet held un- 
disputed control of the Mediterranean 
and Bonaparte’s communications with 
Europe were completely severed. 

Coalition Successes and Bonaparte’s Return 

this time the new coalition was on 

the point of striking ; the first and 
very unsuccessful move was made by the 
contemptible Ferdinand of Naples, wlio 
attacked the Roman Republic, was him- 
self immediately ejected from Naples, 
and took flight to Sicily, where his safety 
w'as guaranteed by Nelson’s victorious 
fleet. The Italian half of his kingdeun 
W'as promptly organized as the Par- 
thenopean Republic. But after that 
came disasters for the French in the first 
months of 1799. The archduke Chailes 
defeated Jourdan at Stockach ; Massen.i 
was isolated at Zurich ; Russian forces 
under Suvarov entered Italy, and Ins 
victory on the Trebbia prevented the 
junction of Macdonald’s army from Naples 
with Moreau’s in the north. Ferdinand 
was brought back to Naples, and with 
Nelson’s aid inflicted savage punishment 
on the rebels who had ejected him. 

The tale of disaster leaked through to 
Bonaparte, who had conquered Egypt 
and made it his base for the conquest of 
Syria, which in its turn was to be his 
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base either tor a conquest of Asia, including 
India, or of Europe fiom the east while 
France held her in the west He did not 
conquer Svria because he could not 
capture Acre without command of the 
sea, and while Acre stood his communi- 
cations with Egypt weie always liable to 
be cut But the news from Eui ope decided 
him that it was time for him to return 
to Pans and take contiol With a few 
comrades he took boat — leaving kleber in 
command in Egypt — threaded his way 
undiscovered across the Mediterranean, 
and landed at Prejus in October 

The military situation had been com- 
pletely changed during the interval 
Moreau had effected a masterly letire 
ment from Italv, while Suvarov had been 
forbidden to move till a fresh force under 
Korsakov joined him Alasstna dealt 
summarily with Korsakov who did not 
reach Italy Suvarov and his master 
Paul, considered that they had been 


bctiayed by Austiia and Kussn with- 
drew fiom the war in high dudgeon 
Bonaparte hastened to Pans where 
moderrtes weic now in the ascendant m 
the Directory itself and in one of the 
Chambers, but Chambers and Directory 
were in constant dissension Sieyes, now 
at the head of the Directory, hid 
another mathematically flawless constitu- 
tion ready, but needed a geneial to 
institute it The ai rival of Napoleon lelt 
no choice as to the general who was to 
carry out the coup d etat — the coup 
d etat of Brumaire (November 9, 1799) 
It was duly carried out not without 
some e-vtremely critical moments , and 
Its product was not the constitution of 
Sieycs with its finished scheme of checks 
and balances which must have completely 
paralysed any action whatever, but one 
which while prtsciving something of its 
outwaid form, placed the legislature 
in the control of the evccutnc, and the 



NELSON’S MASTERLY VICTORY OVER THE FRENCH AT THE BATTLE OF THE NILE 
On August I 1798 Nelson despite the numerical mfciiontj of the English fleet inflicted on the 
French an overwhelming naval defeat in \boukir Bij from which lime he became a national hero 
As a result of this victory the British won command of thcaicditoinnean, ind Bonaparte s commu 
nications with Europe wore severed The incident in the battle which this engraving after the 
painting bj Dc I oulheiLourg represents is the blowing up of the French flagship Orient 
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executive in the hands of one man, the 
' First Consul,’ with two phantoms beside 
him who also bore the name of consul, with 
liardly even a semblance of authority. It 
was not long before the First Consul 
adopted the monarchical signature. 
Henceforth he is to be known as Napoleon, 
though more than four years were to pass 
before he assumed the title of emperor. 

The new constitution was ratified 
by an overwhelming plebiscite. The 
Revolution had been born of popular 
grievances — the seigneurial rights and 
the aristocratic and clerical privileges 
which had actually been abolished before 
the fall of the monarchy. Their abolition 
had involved the destruction of the old 
system of government, for which it had 
been attempted to substitute democracy. 
The result had been not democracy but 
despotism exercised by a succession of 
small groups — first concentrating in Robes- 
pierre's Committee of Public Safety and 
then, very uncertainly, in the Directory. 
The culmination came with the despotism 


of a successful general with a genius for 
administration, who chose to retain a 
semblance of democratic or republican 
forms, like Augustus in Rome eighteen 
centuries before him, and France was 
satisfied as Rome had been satisfied. 

HE military situation was still critical, 
though Russia had retired. Massena 
in Italy was isolated at Genoa, the Aus- 
trians being in greater strength. The First 
Consul made separate peace overtures to 
Austria and to Great Britain ; neither 
trusted him and neither would make 
terms without the other. The negotiations 
fell through, and in 1800 Napoleon 
invaded Italy while Moreau advanced 
into Germany. No relief was sent to 
Massena, who was starved into surrender 
in June ; but a fortnight later Napoleon 
defeated the Austriarrs at Maretvgo. He 
procured thereby an armistice, which he 
employed in placating the tsar — in whose 
eyes he was now the representative not 
of Jacobinism but of autocracy — while 
he beguiled Spain with con- 
cessions which meant nothing. 
The British fleet captuicd 
Malta; he had just promised 
it to the tsar, but it was re- 
tained by its captors. 

Hostilities were renewed, 
and Moreau won a brilliant 
victory over the Austrians at 
Hohenlinden, which lon-ed 
them to conclude a separate 
peace at Luneville in Febru- 
ary, 1801, on much the same 
terms as the earlier peace of 
Campo Formio. Great Britain 
was isolated, the tsar was on 
the point of turning upon her, 
and she was threatened by 
the ' armed neutrality ' of the 
Baltic states, who resented her 
doctrines about the respective 
rights of neutrals and bel- 
ligerents on the seas. How- 
ever, she dispatched an ex- 
pedition to Egypt which was 
completely successful ; her 
fleet broke up the armed 
neutrality by its attack upon 
the Danes in the Battle of 



BONAPARTE DISPERSES THE DIRECTORY 


Bonaparte’s realization that the French executive government, 
in the hands of the Directoiy, was unpopular, led him to 
determine upon its overthrow. The bold scheme was carried 
out in the coup d’ 4 tat of Brumaire (November) 1799, and 
Franfois Bouchot's painting represents the disorderly scene 
which accompanied Bonaparte’s dissolution of the government. 

The Louvre 
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the Baltic ; Paul was assassinated, aiul 
his youthful successor, Alexander I, made 
haste to seek a reconciliation with Great 
Britain. There was no longer sufficient 
reason for refusing peace ; and the war 
ended — for the time — with the Peace of 
Amiens in March, 1S02. 

The treaty included definite pacts on 
both sides, and indefinite understandings. 
The pacts were not carried out, because 
each side refused to make the first move. 
Napoleon’s own proceedings were in the 
British view gross violations of the under- 
standings. While he reinstated the pope, 
he reconstructed the Cisalpine and Ligurian 
Republics, accepting for himself the pre- 
sidency of both. The German questions 
were again to be settled, as after Campo 
Formio, by a conference at Regensburg, 
which again appeared to mean only that 
the French grip on western Germany was 
to be tightened ; British protests were 
denounced as being in violation of the 
treaty terms. In May, 1803, fourteen 
months after the treaty of Amiens, war 
uas again declared between Great Britain 
and the French Republic. Diplomacy 
was not a strong point with the British, 
who invariably found themselves out- 
manoeuvred and put apparently in the 
wrong by that past master in the art whose 
services Napoleon enjoyed — Talleyrand. 

For Great Britain the sea was the only 
possible field of warfare, and her fleet 



As foreign minister under the First Consul, 
Charles Mniiiice do Tallcvrand (i7‘,4-iS3S) 
had wide icopo for his renmrkable diplomatic 
talents I.atcr, ho headed tho anti-Napoleonic 
faction Francois Gerard painted this portrait. 
From ScuHtlz, ^ Dfuekmann A Cr. 


been, on condition only of lo}aIty to the 
new order. His taxation was hcavj^ but 
even-handed, and the old leakages in the 
collection of revenue were very thoroughly 


established an effective 
guard over the French 
ports, while Napoleon 
was organizing a great 
army of invasion, in the 
vain hope of finding or 
creating an opportunity 
for carrying it across the 
Channel unmolested, and 
stabilising his own posi- 
tion in France and in 
Europe. He reconciled 
himself with the Church 
by restoring the pope in 
Rome and declaring the 
old faith to be the official 
religion of the state. The 
royalists were welcome to 
return, whatever their 
past record might have 



THE DUC D’ENGHIEN 
Four of Bourbon royalism in Fi ance led 
to tho kidnapping ol the due d'Enghicn. 
a prince of the blood, at Baden After 
a mock court martial he was executed 
at Vincennes, March 21, 1804 
Drawl from life in 1798, engr by N, Uerhand 


stopped. Through his 
own nominees he con- 
trolled local administra- 
tion and the courts of 
justice. His expenditure 
was lavish and magnifi- 
cent, but m the main 
diiectcd to economically 
profitable public works, 
and, of course, to military 
clliciency. And he ap- 
propi Kited and made liis 
own two great concep- 
tions which he really 
owed to the reformers 
whose admirable work 
under the Convention 
had been overshadowed 
by the more dramatic 
and terrible aspects of 
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Appointed vicerov o£ Italy by Napoleon in 
j8o 5 Eugene do Beauharnais (1781-1&24) ruled 
the kingdom well and exhibited great military 
talent In 1807 he nas created prince of \ enice 


A/iniAluf« by liobey Wallact CotUclion Lottdan 


vMth Pitt, v\]io had icturned to the helm 
(alter a hnef retirement, owing to George 
111 i> refusal to concede Catholic emanci- 
pation in Iieland), set about organizing 
a new coalition 

Through 180S the Coalition was taking 
shape on the one hand, and on the other 
Napoleon was endeavouiing to obtain that 
temporary domination on the European 
seas without which the invasion of 
England could not even be attempted 
Napoleon’s grip on the dependent states 
was palpably tightening The German 
provinces on the left bank of the Rhine 
had been annexed , the Ligurian Republic 
had been absoibed , the Ci-alpine Re- 
public, aftci conversion into the Italian 
Republic, converted itself into a monarchy 
,md offered the historic Iron Crown of 
Lombdidy to Napoleon, who accepted it 
and appointed his stepson, Eugene Beau- 
harnais, viceroy The assumption of the 
imperiil title was almost a challenge 
to the Austnan cmpcroi Pitt and 


Its history — educational 1 e 
construction and that codih 
cation and reform of the law 
which we know as the Code 
Napoleon, the penetration of 
which into the dependent re 
publics and states, 111 fact, 
made the Revolution in them 
a permanent reality 

Napoleon, however, required 
for himself the foim as well 
as the substance of royalty 
Bourbon royalism in France 
was still, it seemed, a danger 
In 1804 the due d'Enghien, a 
prince of the blood, was kid- 
napped on German soil, carried 
over the boidei and, after a 
mock military tiial, executed 
Immediately afterwards Napo 
leon procured the plebiscite 
which put an end to the re 
publican fiction and made him 
emperor. But the death of 
Enghien was in the eyes of the 
young tsar, Alexander I, a firm 
believer in the divinity that 
doth hedge princes as well as 
kings, an unforgivable crime , 
and the tsar, in conjunction 



NAPOLEON AS EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH 
As a icsult of a plebiscite taken on the subject of the im- 
perial title Napoleon became emperor of the French on MdV 
ib iboj The coron ition ccicmonv is illustrated 111 the colour 
plate facing page 4090 ind a mid illion in page 4186 represents 
Napoleon as i irst Consul This portrait is by 11 Lefevre 
blusfy de Versatligs photo I\eurdviit 
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Alexander adjusted the diflercnces in their 
respective views ; Austria was on the 
point of coming in, though the Spanish 
government was completely subservient 
to Napoleon. The armies were mobilising, 
when Napoleon made his move against the 
‘ tyrant of the seas ’ — and failed. 

The Coalition was still incomplete when, 
in March, 1S05, the Toulon fleet under 
Villeneuve came out — not to fight Nelson, 
but to draw him away to the West Indies, 
leave him there, effect a junction with the 
Brest fleet, and clear the Channel for the 
army of invasion. Nelson went in pur- 


suit ; Villeneuve evaded him and returned ; 
but the new.s reached England ; Villeneuve 
found a squadi'on on the watch, knew that 
there could now be no chance of bringing 
out the Brest fleet, and made for Corunna. 
Napoleon knew that his scheme had failed 
and launched the army of invasion not 
upon England but upon Austria. 

The Austrian frontier force at Ulm was 
trapped and forced to capitulate (October); 
Napoleon marched on Vienna, and entered 
it on November 13. The Russians were 
already at hand ; from Vienna Napoleon 
marched to meet them, and shattered 
them at the brilliant victor}' 
of Austerlitz (December 3}. 
Russia felt that Austria had 
failed her, and retired ; Pru.ssia 
might have joined the Coali- 
tion but for Austerlitz — as 
matters stood, she swallowed 
the bait dangled before her 
by Napoleon, that Hanover 
should be handed over to her. 
Austria lay at the conqueror’s 
mercy ; he was content to 
take from her by the treaty 
of Pressburg all her po.sscs- 
sions in Italy and on tlie 
Adriatic. 

Great Britain was again 
isolated, though Russia liarl 
not yet formally made peace. 
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BRILLIANT NAVAL VICTORY THAT MADE BRITAIN MISTRESS OF THE SEAS 


Nelson’s annihilating defeat of the combined French and Spanish fleets at Trafalgar, on October ar, 
1805, established British maritime supremacy. Reproduced for the first time in 1928, this sketch 
representing the battle was drawn by Admiral Spencer Smvth, who was himself. there. Bearing down 
upon the enemy in two parallel lines (see plan and inset map above), Nelson and CoHingwood broke 
the French line at two points, and nearly every enemy ship was captured or destroyed. 

Courtesy o/ ' The Daily Telegiraph \ 
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But, si\ weeks before Insteil't? Xclson 
had shattered the combined 1 lench ind 
Spanish fleets at Trafalgar >.o liostik 
fleet could again take the seas iflei that 
great victor j \apoleon pioftssid to 
Ignore it , he bchcvcd that he Ind aiiulhei. 
way of bringing England to lici knees — 
but it was a way that could not in lact 
succeed so long as hei fleets swept the 
seas unchallenged and she held an 
unquahhed monopoly of the ocean tiade 
routes and in the ^Mediterranean though 
his own supremacy on the continent 
might seem indisputable 

To that supiemacv a challenge came 
from an unexpected quarter Thcie was 
a war party in Prussia which icscntcd 
the pusillanimity of the go\cinmciit 
Frederick William III — his father died in 
1797 — was feebly conscientious but timid 
and very much in the hands of a mimstei 
who habitually overreached himself by the 
short sighted cunning which he mistook 
lor statecraft The discovery that Han 
over was not to bt handed over after all 
gave the war party the upper hand 
Prussia declared war 

Before she did so Napoleon had turned 
leidinand out of Naples set up his own 
brothci Joseph as king and made anothci 
kingdom for inothci 
bi other Louis out of 
the Netherlands and the 
Batavian Republic The 
western German piinci 
palities combined in the 
Confederation of the 
Rhine with the military 
forces at the seiviCe of 
the French empeior and 
the German cmpeior 
Francis proclaimed him 
self Austrian instead 
of Holj Roman em 
pel or just over one 
thousand veais having 
elapsed since Chaile 
magne s coronation at 
Rome on Christmas Day 
m 800 

In the two battles of 
Jena and Auerstadt, the 
Prussian armies were 
Mattered on a single 



FREDERICK WILLIAM III OF PRUSSIA 


His sub|ccts Jovea J red end,. VVilli-im III ol 
Prussia (1770-1640) for his km 1 hurt and 
simple w aj s "i et his statecraft w is m irred bv 
wellness and inconsistenev which left him 
lirgcly at the merev of stiOHoCr personalilic- 

dav (Octobci 14 i S06) \ fortniglit latei 

Napoleon was in Berlin with Prussia 
under Ins lieel Hci king found an asylum 
with the tsai \ ipolcon issued the Berlin 
decrees followed nt\t vtai by the Milan 
dcciets which weie in 
tLiidi d to bung Great 
Biitam to her knees by 
closing all Luiopean 
ports to Biitish com 
merce and declaiing afl 
British ports to be under 
blockade The British 
replied by successive 
ordcis in council which 
declared all ports that 
refused to admit British 
shipping to bt undei 
block icle rile Biltisli 
hid i fleet to enforce 
their blockade and 
N apoJeon had none — 
and the British made 
suie that he should con 
tinue to have none by 
attacking and seizing the 
neutral Danish fleet 

A biief Russ’ an cam 
paign convinced the tsar 



NELSON’S DEATH MASK 
A death mask of Lord Nelson was 
taken immediately after his death at 
Trafalgar This cast is now preserved 
in the Portsmouth Dockyard Museum 
Photo Stephen Cribb 
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that his allies were quite useless, and 
Napoleon that an agreement with the tsar 
was preferable to a duel. The tsar had 
no good will to England, but was benevo- 
lently disposed to Prussia. Napoleon 
found no serious difficulty in reaching an 
amicable arrangement with Alexander in 
a conference held on a raft in midstream 
on the Niomen, the issue of which was the 
treaty ol Tilsit (1S07). In effect — the 
actual details are unknown — the tsar W'as 
to have a free hand in the East and Napo- 
leon in the\Ve‘-t. Russia was to maintain 
what Napoleon called the ‘ Continental 
System ’ ot excluding British goods from 
the Continent (on the mi.staken assump- 
tion that the Continent would or could 
do without them). Frederick William 
was to be reinstated in some half of his 
kingdom, virtually as Napoleon's vassal. 
Half of the rest was to provide a kingdom 
of Westphalia tor the youngest Bona- 
parte, Jerome ; the other half — the ‘ Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw ’ — went to the king 
(hitherto elector) ol Saxony, whom Napo- 
leon expected to be useiul. Once moie 
Britain was isolated. But while the Con- 



JOSEPH BONAPARTE 

After his attainment of supreme power Napoleon 
made hi-, eldest brother Joseph (17O8-1844) 
King of Naples, and in iboS, king of Spain, 
where Ins nominal autliorily lasted until 
Wellington’s victory at Vittoiia in 1813. 
kiuraittiE after Ktnson, British Museum 



FRENCH KING OF SWEDEN 
This painting by ICinson shows Jean IJnpfisto 
Bernadotte (1763-1844), who by his eniinenl 
military abilities rose to the rank of marshal in 
Napoleon’s armies. Chosen as successoi to the 
king of Sweden, he became Charles XIV in ibib. 

Mitsef de VersatUes ; photo, Senuicin 

tinental System did gravely incicase Imr 
difficulties, it strangled Europe, to uhich 
British or British-borne goods wcic a 
necessity — and Europe began to feel lliat 
it was Napoleon who was strangling hei 

Denmark’s hostility to England was now 
a matter of course. Sweden persisted 111 
friendliness to her, but could be left to the 
tender mercies of Russia. Presentlv she 
took matters into her own hands, deposed 
Gustavus IV, set his uncle Charles Nlll 
on the throne, and invited his adoption ot 
the brilliant French marshal Bernadotte 
as his heir ; virtually Bernadotte becdine 
king ot Sweden. 

Spain was subservient, but Poitimal 
still obstinately refused to cntci the 
Continental System. A French army undi-r 
Junot marched across Spam to Lisbon ; 
the Portuguese royal family, ha\mg no 
other course open, escaped to a British 
squadron in the harbour of L'sbon, ■md 
sailed for Brazil. Junot took over the 
administration. Napoleon wanted a nioio 
complete control in Spain, where Carlos 1 \’ 
and the crown prince Ferdinand weic 
quarrelling. He enticed them over the 
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border to Bayonne, where he prevailed on 
both to abdicate, while a complaisant 
gathering of nobles elected the king of 
Naples. Joseph Bonapaitc, to the throne, 
and the vacated throne of Naples was 
passed on to Maishal Muiat. 

Beginning of the Peninsular M''ar ^ 

O matters stood in the summer of iSoS, 
when the Spanish people, though 
without guidance, rose against the foreign 
usurper, and the British government 
resolved to intervene ; with the result that 
for the next five years a quarter of a 
million or more of Napoleon’s troops and 
.some of his best generals were constantly 
locked up in Spain, vainly endeavouring 
to crush the insurgents and to drive the 
British out of the base provided by 
Portugal ; whence year by year the 
British general Arthur Wellesley — pre- 
sently viscount and finally duke of 
Wellington — delivered deadly thrusts 
against one or other of the French armies. 
The division of the French command in 
the Peninsula between generals whose 
jealousy of each other prevented them 


from co-operating was doubtless invalu- 
able to Wellington — but whether Napo- 
leon in person would have succeeded in 
‘ diivmg him into the sea ’ is a question 
not easy to answer with confidence. 

In .Spain, then. King Joseph’s forces 
sudden! j- discovered that they w'ere masters 
of the ground they stood upon just as long 
as they were standing on it ; and a British 
force, landing on the north of Portugal, 
defeated Junot and forced him to evacuate 
Lisbon. Napoleon himself took charge for 
a brief interval, sw'ept Spain from north to 
south, and was retiring in triumph when 
Sir John Moore from Portugal fell upon his 
communications. Napoleon left Soult to 
deal with him and departed from Spain, 
never to return ; Mooie escaped, with 
Soult at his heels, to Corunna (January, 
iSog), w'here the troops were embarked, 
though he himself fell, after repulsing 
Soult ’s attack. 

In April Wellesley arrived at Lisbon to 
take the command ; in IMay he surprised 
Soult at Oporto and flung him out of 
Portugal ; and in July he won at Talavera, 
in the centre of Spain, the victorv which 



BRITISH GENERALS WHO DISTINGUISHED THEMSELVES IN THE PENINSULAR WAR 


In 1808 Lieutenant-General Sir John Moore (1761-1809) was, in command ot the British troops m 
Portugal : he fell in a victorious rearguard action at Corunna in i8og This great soldier, shown in 
Sir T. Lawrence’s painting (right) did distinguished work in training the infantry. Loft: Robert 
Home’s portrait shows Arthur Wellesley (17G9-1852) in 1806 — ho became duke of Wellington in 
1814 His senes of victones against Napoleon’s armies culminated in Waterloo 
N/tlional Portratt Gallery, London 
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GREAT PRUSSIAN STATESMAN 


Drastic reforms were effected m Prussia by the 
wise statesmanship of Carl Friedrich von Stein 
(1757-1S31), shown in this lithoRraph b5- Heyne. 
He attained power after the Treaty of Tilsit, 
and initiated the reorganization of the army. 

Ftom Seidhiz, * PortfSivicTk* Urt chmnnn A.G. 

earned him Itis title. But two other 
armies were converging on him, and he 
had to fall back into Portugal. In the 
autumn an expedition, by no means 
ill conceived but grievously mismanaged, 
was sent to W'alcheren for the reduction of 
Antwerp ; it failed disastrously. Welling- 
ton had perforce contented himself with 
the preparation of the impregnable ‘ lines 
of Ton-es Vedras,’ covering Lisbon, where 
he held Massena up through the winter of 
1810-11 till the French were in effect 
starved into retreat. Marmont took 
Massena's place, and was decisively 
defeated at Salamanca in 1812 ; and onij' 
in 1813, when Napoleon had alreadj' 
suffered his Moscow disaster, the battle 
was fought at Vittoria which drove the 
French armies in retreat across the 
Pyrenees. 

Napoleon’s plans went forward, irrespec- 
tive of the war in the Peninsula which was 
sapping his power and* setting to other 
European picoples the example of indomit- 
able defiance — Spain being, like Russia, a 
country which has no organically vitcil 


spot. He could never, apparently, rid 
himself of the conviction that nothing but 
incompetence prevented successive generals 
of the highest repute from crushing the 
Spanish rebels and wiping out their 
British allies. 

Turn of Napoleon’s Fortunes 

^FFAIKS in Europe, after Tilsit, seemed 
at first to go smoothly. Napoleon 
permitted in Prussia the appointment of 
Stein as a minister from whom he looked 
for financial reforms by which he hiinscll 
would ultimately profit. Stein set about a 
much wider reorganization, abolishing the 
restrictions which conduced to multiplied 
class divisions, developing municipal self- 
government. creating a council of ministei s 
with collective responsibility, fostering a 
new sense of common citizenship and 
unity, and, by no means least, inaugurating 
a new system of army organization 
Napoleon awoke to the danger and Stein 
had to flee ; but the work was carried on 
by Hardenberg and Schamhorst. Still all 
seemed to be well when Napoleon was 
called from an ostentatiously fiiendlv 
conference of the monarchs at Erluit b_\ 
the revolt of Spain in 1808. When he 
returned from Spain, all was not so well 

Austria, too, was reorganizing. N apoleon 
had taken Tyrol from her and presented 
it to his protege the Bavarian elector. 
Austrian armies marched on Bavaria in 
April, 1809 ; the Tyrolese, ever lot’al to 
the Hapsburgs, rose and flung out tlie 
Bavarians. Before the month was out 
Napoleon, marching on Vienna, inflicted a 
series of defeats, on successive da}’.s, on 
the archduke Charles. Before he could 
reach Vienna, however, he met with a 
serious reverse at Aspern-Essling ; but in 
July he won at Wagram a victory uhich 
was but need not have been, decisive. IIis 
reward was the Treaty of Vienna (Octobei) 
making Austria almost a depcndeiKy. 
which was supplemented next yeai by 
his marriage to the Austrian cmpmoi’s 
sister, Marie Louise — an alliance for the 
sake of which he divorced Josephine. 

The Corsican adventurer had forced his 
way into the innermost circle of the royal 
families, but he could not keep British 
goods out of Europe. Even his brother 
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Louis, the king of Holland was opening 
the gate to them Louis was deposed and 
his kingdom annexed to hiancc hut the 
tsar was tiring of the deppvation of goods 
his people wanted and he too began to 
admit them Bcinadotte in Sweden had 
no love for the emperor and idcntihcd him 
self with the inteiests of his adoptive 
country, he came to an undci standing 
with the tsai From iSio the nft 
between the autocrats grow In 1812 it 
had become a gulf and Napoleon resolved 
to bring the tsar to reason 

As with Spam so with Russia Napo 
Icon did not see that she was vitallv 
invulnerable He took Hoscow for hei 
heart he gathered the mightiest army 
he had yet commanded and launched it 
upon hei Prussia and Austria gave him 
their alliance but no active support A 
month before Wellington s victoty at 
Salamanca the Grand \rmy was over the 
Niemen (June) The Russian armies re- 
treated contmuousU enticing Napoleon 


faitlicr and farther fiom his base to 
Smolensk giving battle onlj in learguard 
actions In September tl ev halted and 
f iced him at the Budge of Borodino whence 
aftci an exceptionally sanguinary struggle 
they were able to diaw oft and 1 evert to 
then old methods clearing the country 
of supplies and haiassmg his communi- 
cations A week after Boiodmo Napoleon 
leached AIoscow On the same night half 
the city was in flames AIoscow might 
bum but it was the occupying army that 
suifeied and theic was no foe at whom 
Napoleon could strike 

After another month the Grand Armv 
began its rctieat (October 19) It could 
only maieh back over the old devastated 
ground with the Russians harassing it 
on flank and rear for its own numbers had 
already been hideously depleted and the 
alternative route southwards was held m 
force by the Russians Dwindling always 
it struggled on its desperate way it was 
still on the maich when the Russian wintei 



SUFFERINGS OF THE FRENCH ARMY IN THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW 


The impossibility of wintering in Moscow ruined by fare and pil'age compelled N ipoleon to begin 
the celebrated retreat in October 1812 The troops of his Grand \rnfy suffered terrible hard 
ships and losses in the ensuing march pursued by the enemy and enduring the cold of a Russixn 
winter Atkinson s picture published m 1813 conveys some idea of the app ilhng conditions un ler 
which the shivering, starving troops encamped for the night 
Atjiiati \t by V Dubourg British 1/ isou n 
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fell and made still more complete what was 
alreadj^ an irreparable disaster. It was 
only an infinitesimal remnant of the Grand 
Army that stiuggled back over the Prus- 
sian frontier in December. Napoleon had 
hastened ahead and was aheady working 
titanically to retrieve the catastioplie. 

Prussia was an ally — but Yorck, the 
Prussian commander in the eastern dis- 
trict, threw over the government and de- 
clared for Russia. Frederick William tried 
to repudiate his action, but Prussia had 
been reborn in the last four years, and the 
king found himself unable to stem the tide 
of public opinion. He yielded to it, and 
in February transferred his alliance to 
Russia by the treaty of Kalisch In March 
Prussia declared war on Napoleon. 

The terrific power of the man Napoleon 
was never more tremendously manifested 
than during the next twelve months. He 
had lost an army of half a million men ; 
all Europe was now gathering against him, 
though Austria, guided now by Metternich, 
was holding aloof, reckoning that she could 
dictate the terms of her own alliance with 
either side. But Napoleon raised new 



LOUIS XVIII OF FRANCE 


This portrait by Francois Geiard, first parater 
to the king, shows Louis XVIII, in whoso person 
the Rourbon monarchy was restored to France 
in iSi j Upon Napoleon’s escape from Elba 
he fled the country but returned after Waterloo 
Ftom Setdhtz, * Poftratwerkt' Erurkmann A.G, 



PRINCE METTERNICH 


A diplomat of gomus, Clemens I^othar Wcii/il 
Metternich (1773-1S59) became foreign ministii 
of Austria m 1809. and, after Napoleon’s hll m 
1S15, dominated European politics. Sir lliom.i-. 

Lawrence painted this portrait of him 

From Seidhtz, ' PortrSlwerk* Btuchmnttn A G 

armies, though he had to draw licatily on 
the army in Spain. The princes of tlie 
Rhenish confederation were hesitating 
He rejected offers of mediation fiom 
Metternich ; he inflicted two defeats on 
the Prussians and Russians ; he rejected 
fresh terms offered by Mettcrnicli, and 
Austria, followed by Sweden, joined the 
new coalition. Wellington shattcicd the 
main French army in Spain at Vittona 
(June) and drove it through the P3-ienees 
Napoleon won another great victory o\cr 
the allied forces at Dresden in August, Init 
in October his foes were swarming lound 
him ; after the ' battle of the nations ' .it 
Leipzig, the struggle became dcsjxiatc 
He still struck hard at his enemies in detail, 
but if he checked them in one quai ter tl ev 
were still sweeping on towards I’an^ in 
another. Metternich won over the hesi- 
tating German princes — German national 
ism had left them cold, but his pi onuses 
of ' unreserved sovereignty ’ apj^ealcd to 
them. Wellington was in Franco, though 
with Soult in front of him. Marmoiil at 
Paris capitulated on March 31. 
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In plain terms, Xipoleon was o\ci 
whelmed , his maishals saw it, and 1111011 
they insisted on suiicmki, piaitically 
desertmg him resist ince i\as no longci 
possible He abdicated unconditionally 
(April ii) Ihe allies puiiiiLLcd him to 
retain the imperial title but nothing else, 
and exiled him to the ‘ piincipalitv ' of the 
island of Elba in the 'Vleditciiancan 

APOLEOV being out of the way, the 
victorious powers took chaige of 
Europe Between them they laid down 
the main lines for immediate settlement 
by the Treaty of Pans, postponing details 
to a congress, to be held at Vienna in 
winter Royalist influences procuied the 
lestoiation of the Bourbon monarchy in 
France in the person of Louis X\ III, 
brother of Louis XVI, who was required 
to accept a constitution the French 
boundaries were to be as befoie the hist 
hostilities broke out in 1792 The war 
had given many French and Dutch colonies 
to Great Biitam , for the most pait she 
restored them, though she letained Cape 
Colony, which she had occupied in i<So6 
with the assent of the exiled stadtholdei, 
in letuin for cash In Italy, Austna 
ictaincd Venetia while Muiat — who had 


lust joined and then desi.ited Napoleon 
in the last c imp iigning — -remained 111 
Naples 

Ihc congri ss met at \ leiinainNovember. 
The inteiests to be eonsulted were those 
not of populations but ol piinces Hanover 
went buck to Geoige III with the title 
ot king Holland went back to William of 
Oiangc with the title of king, and with 
the Netherlands — Belgium — annexed to 
his kingdom Victor Linmanuel was 
lestored in Sardinia, Savoy and Pied- 
mont This was compaiativelj simple, but 
the claims or demands of Russia, Prussia 
and Austria in relation to Saxonv^ which 
had held bj Napoleon, and to the grand 
duchv of \\aisaw, wcie so dilheiilt to 
reconcile that befoie long it seemed that 
Napoleons conqueiois would be hghting 
each other 

Napoleon’s Return and final Defeat 

T was Napoleon himselt who compelled 
them to reconciliation Encoiuaged 
by the dissensions of the powcis and the 
disfavoui with which France viewed the 
Bouibon lestoration he lesolved to grasp 
it dominion once inoie He slipped from 
Elba as befoie he had slipped hom Egypt, 
landed at Cannes on Jlaieh i, called upon 




PLENIPOTENTIARIES OF THE GREAT POWERS AT THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA 
The astonishing return of Napoleon from Elba mteiruptcd the rlclibci.ilions of the congress which 
met at Vienna in 1814 to reorganize the political system of Europe after the upheaval it had under- 
gone during the revolutionary and Napoleonic wars Its agreements wcic signed, however, on 
June 9, 1815, by Austria, Prussia, Russia, Britain, France Sveden Spam and Portugal This 
lithograph by Dorndorf after Jean Baptiste isabey's picture shows a session of the Congress. 
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THE OPPOSING ARMIES AT WATERLOO 
In this plan, showing the disposition of the opposm,' loiccs 
south of Waterloo. Wellington’s army (top), with infantn in 
front and cavalry behind, faces the farm of La II i\ c S nntc 
and the chateau of Hougoumont On the right is the road 
to Wavre, whence came Blucher's relieving contingent 


France to support him, 
appealed to the soldiers sent 
against him by the govern- 
ment, and to the marshals ; of 
whom those who had not 
taken the new oath of allegi- 
ance, and Ney, who had done 
so, joined his standard. He 
marched on Paris at the head 
of a constantly increasing 
force, and Louis fled The 
powers at Vienna proclaimed 
him the public enemy of 
Europe on Maich 13 ; on 
March 30 he proclaimed him- 
self emperor in Pans. He 
made overtures for his recog- 
nition by Europe as a consti- 
tutional monarch ; but that 
was a risk the poweis would 
not take. The stake was to 
be all or nothing 

Russia and Austria weie a 
long wa}’ off — their armies would not be 
ready for months , Prussia was compara- 
tively ready to take the field, and the 
British armj', always numerically small. 
Napoleon wrought again titanically to 
create an army w'hich should shatter the 



FAMOUS PRUSSIAN GENERAL 


The relentless energy characteristic of Gebhard 
Lcbeiceht von Blucher( 1742-1819) is well brought 
out m Oroger’s painting of him His intervention 
with the Piussian army at Waterloo decided the 
day m favour of Wellington 


Piussians and British first, and then ad 
vance to a new Austerhtz unless Ruisia 
and Austria should come to terms with 
him first. Wellington took the command, 
m Belgium, of a mixed force, half Biitisli 
the other half Nortji Germans, Belgians 
and Dutch, the two last being, at best 
half-hearted in the cause. Thcie was no 
half-heartedness about the Prussians who 
came up under Blucher. But Napoleon 
w’as sw'ifterthan his adversaiies He was 
ready to strike before Wellington and 
Blucher had completed their junction 

On June 15 he sprang on Charlcioi, 
which the Prussians held , next daj'’ he 
flung himself on the Prussian jiosition at 
Ligny — the blow which was to sjilit the 
Piussians from the British and drive them 
back on Namur and Brussels icsjieL 
lively. He smote the Prussians but did 
not rout them ; Blucher fell baek not 
on Namur, but on W'avre. 

The British had held up Ney at Oiuitie 
Bras, preventing him from turning the 
Prussian flank at Ligny. Wellington, 
covering Brussels, concentrated on the 
Waterloo Ridge, where it was Bluchei’s 
aim to effect his junction. This he did — • 
Grouchy, who had been dispatclu d m 
pursuit, having strayed on a false scent — 
in the late afternoon of June 18 w hcii 


hrovi Portratttetk, Dru^kmatm A G 
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THE DERELICT CHATEAU OF HOUGOUMONT 
Fierce French, attacks upon the chateau of Hougoumont, 
protecting Wellington’s right at Waterloo, reduced it to this 
skeleton building shown in S. Wharton’s sketch made after the 
battle. Jerome Bonaparte's efforts to storm the chateau were 
repulsed by the valour of a detachment of the Guards. 

From Whartont ' Twelve Views o/ Waterloo^* l8i6 

Wellington had been barely holding his 
ground for half a day against Napoleon’s 
onslaught. The unexpected appearance 
of the Prussians on Napoleon's right flank, 
when he had supposed them to be in the 
grip of Grouchy's pursuing force, was 
decisive ; the British hurled back the last 
desperate attack of the Old Guard, on the 
French left, while the Prussians stormed in 
on their right ; the defeat became a rout, 
and the rout a headlong flight. Napoleon’s 
army had ceased to exist. W^hen the 
emperor reached Paris he found himself 
without supporters. For the second time 
he abdicated, and then, 
finding escape impossible, 
surrendered himself to the 
commander of the British 
frigate Bellerophon. The 
‘ Revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic W^ars ’ were ended. 


era of those wars in 
^ Europe was also in 
England and Scotland the 
era which established 
the Industrial Revolution 
(Chap. 163), which, start- 
ing in the British Isles, re- 
volutionised the economic 
conditions and in many 
respects the whole social 
structure of the world in 
the course of the nine- 
teenth century. In its 
beginnings it substituted 

0 86 


manufacture for agriculture 
as the main industry of the 
islands, along with the com- 
merce which led Napoleon to 
refer contemptuously to the 
English as a ‘nation of shop- 
keepers.’ It had already been 
inaugurated b5' the inventions 
which first developed water 
power and then applied steam 
power to the production of 
goods hitherto manufactured 
by hand. The steam-driven 
machinery and the enormous 
accompanying increase in the 
use of iron, of steel the product 
of iron, and of coal, deprived 
the agricultural population of 
the by-industries by which the yeoman 
and the cottager had hitherto supple- 
mented their livelihood ; large-scale farm- 
ing was proving itself infinitely more 
productive than small-scale farming ; and 
the yeoman practically disappeared, while 
the cottagers were driven from the country- 
side to seek, but by no means always to 
find, employment in the towns which grew 
up round the new machinery. 

The numbers of the population in- 
creased rapidly ; machinery increased 
production tenfold with half the labour, 
while the market for the goods expanded, 



■ih /luim rrnrjt y - - -- - • j 

SATIRE ON THE IRISH UNION 
This print of 1799 shows Pitt driving the Union Coach with the 
Scottish members safely inside. On top of the coach a figure, 
apparently Melville, throws the shells of nuts to the Irish members 
seated precariously at the back. Catholic emancipation, promised 
as a condition of union, was not forthcoming. 

British Mitstum 
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but not with equal rapidity since Europe 
was submerged in war ; and for the time 
there was no employment for half the 
<lisplaccd labour. But the new machinery 
was a British monopoly ; the raw materials 
for the new manufactures — coal, iron, 
cotton and wool — ^were available in far 
greater quantity than elsewhere ; and 
Britain secured a lead in manufacturing 
capacity which set her out of reach of 
competition for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. At the close of 
our period, however, the 
second stage of the re- 
volution, the stage which 
applied mechanical 
power to locomotion and 
transport, was still un- 
developed though the 
first steam - boats had 
been built. 

A reluctant Ireland 
was incorporated in the 
United Kingdom in iSoi, 
but without the Catholic 
emancipation promised 
and demanded as a con- 
dition. It failed, largel}’ 
for that reason, to effect 
such a genuine union as 
that which had resulted 
from the incorporation of 
England and Scotland as 
Great Britain a century 


.j' 



When the British entered Mysore in 
1790 Tippu Sultan (1753-99), retaliated 
by a counter-invasion. He was killed 
during the storm of Senngapatam. Hn- 
graving after drawing by Mauraissc. 


earlier. On the other hand. Great Britain, 
immediately before the French Revolution, 
had annexed in the eastern ocean the 
continent of Australia, where there was 
only a very sparse population still in a 
state of the most primitive culture known 
to Western travellers. The new lands were 
occupied primarily for the deportation of 
criminals, but were soon found to offer 
promise for colonisation, though as yet 
they attracted few adventurers. 

In India the development of a British 
ascendancy among the country powers 
between whom the Mogul empire was being 
redistributed can only be touched upon 
here (see Chapter 166). Efforts were 
made under the French Republic to 
recover French influence at the courts of 
the greater potentates, which imposed 
upon British governors, the Marquess 


Wellesley (Wellington’s elder brother) and 
his successors, the necessity of military 
operations first against Tippu Sultan 
(Tippoo Sahib) of Mysore, and then 
against the Maratha confederacy, which 
in turn involved annexations of territory 
(failing which no native power regarded 
itself as having been defeated) that 
passed under direct British administration, 
and the assumption of something like 
sovereignty over the potentates themselves 
— the general control 
which had fallen away 
completely from the 
nominal sovereign, the 
Mogul at Delhi. 

Meanwhile, on the 
other side of the .M- 
lantic, changes had been 
brought about in Canada 
by the migration thither 
of the United Empiie 
Loyalists from the 
former colonies which 
had separated them- 
selves from the Empire. 
MTiile Lower Canada re- 
mained mainly Fiench 
in its institutions, Ihi^ 
new population in t'lqier 
Canada was essentially 
British ; and Canada 
was divided into tw 0 
separate government'^, 
the Upper presently known as Ontario 
and the Lower as Quebec, while both 
were separate from the colony on the 
right bank of the St. Lawrence, New 
Brunswick, the Acadia of old times 

Central and South America (see Chajiter 
162) were still subject to the Spanish 
crown, and attempts to foster revolt fiom 
Spain during the war failed ignominiouslv. 
But the Creoles — the American-boin 
Spaniards — during that period when Spam 
was unable to govern either herself 01 lier 
colonies, had acquired a control denied 
to them by Spanish monarchs, and 
were ripe for revolt when any attempt 
should be made to revive the old svs- 
tem of administration by governors and 
officials sent from Spain. 

The thirteen states, once British colonies, 
which had achieved their independence 
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in 1783 were faced ■vulh 
the probkm of tians- 
forming themscKcs. into 
a united state I o begin 
with they weic thirteen 
separate states, united ’ 
but not unified In 17S9 
they provided them- 
selves with a constitu 
tion as the Lmitcd States 
of North ^meiica, anil 
elected George Washing- 
ton, the hero of the uai, 
as their first picsident 
The constitution pro- 
vided them with a com- 
mon centi al government . 
while leaving each state 
under its own state 
government , but it took 
three-quarters of a cen 
tury to settle finally the 
relations betv een 
central and the state 
governments For the 
states had conflicting as well as common 
interests, and, as in ancient Hellas 
and in the Holy Roman Empire, each 
was veiy jealous of any curtailment 
of its individual rights Broadly, how 
ever, it was the inevitable lesult of the 
conditions that the noithein gioup 
tended to favour the strengthening of the 
central authority, the southern to lesist 
It, the two groups being longhly dis- 
tinguished as Federalist and anti- 
Federalist or Republican. 

Washington would associate himself 
with neither party , though he was himself 
a Southerner, a Virginian, the two chief 
ministers of his selection were the 
Northerner Alexaiidei Hamilton and the 
Southernei Thomas Jelferson Financial 
reconstruction was the first necessity 
The debts of the several states were taken 
over by the Fedcial government, and a 
national bank was established on the 
analogy of the Bank of England — making 
the maintenance of the Fedeial or central 
government's stability a matter of first- 
rate importance to the moneyed interests 

Washington could not resist the practi- 
cally universal insistence on his retaining 
the presidency for a second term of four 


yeais, at the moment 
when France, at wai 
with Gieat Bntain, was 
uiging the new nation, 
whose ‘ liberation ’ she 
had materially assisted, 
to lenew the offensiic 
alliance Neutrality was 
the obvious interest of 
the States, and Jacob 
inism was hateful to 
Hamilton, though vin 
dictiieness towards the 
old enemy and sympathy 
with the new republic 
made the South uigcnt 
on the other side V ash 
ington was firm in de 
dining the inMlation , 
his position was only' 
stiengthened by the in 
judicious attempt of the 
I rench ambassador to 
apjicil to the jicople 
against the picsident, 
and the Stales remained neutial Wash- 
ington could not be peisuaded to entci 
on a thud preside nbal teim, and fiom 



FIRST AMERICAN PRESIDENT 


The skill of George Washington ( 1732-99) 
who beramc the first president of America in 
1789 effected a compromise between the two 
antagonistic parties that divided the USA 
Gabriel Stuart painted this portrait in 1797 



THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Seclctll^ of slite under M ishin.,ton in 
1790 and piesidcnt 1S01-9 Ilionns 
the Jcffoison (1713 1826) led the Demo 
erilic leepubhean part\ which upheld 
the soecrcigntt of the individual stiles 
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1797 the presidential elections became 
a party question. John Adams, a Feder- 
alist, became president, but jealousies 
between him and Hamilton split the 
party, and the next president was the 
Republican Jefferson (1801). The change 
was accompanied by a redistribution of 
offices on the disastrotis principle of ‘ the 
spoils to the victor.’ 

In 1803 Napoleon purchased American 
friendship by selling Louisiana, which ho 
had acquired from Spain, to Jetterson 
— a transaction which implied the posses- 
sion of powers by the Federal government 
incompatible with Republican doctrine. 

EicTiox arose between the United 
States and the British over Great 
Britain’s claim to prevent neutral trading 
with her enemies — a comfortable doctrine 
for the mistress of the seas, and orre which 
she could not alford to discard Napoleon’s 
Berlin and Milan decrees in effect made a 
similar claim for France, but Napoleon’s 
navy could not enforce his decrees, while 
the British navy could enforce the orders 
in council which were her reply to them. 
The friction became acute, and the 
Americans were roused against the power 
whose action did in actual fact interfere 


seriously with their commerce. The British 
also exercised irritating ‘ rights of search ’ 
on the high seas. Other causes of friction 
dev'^eloped. .A^t last in 1812 the British 
offered concessions, but it was too late. 
In June ot that year Jefferson’s successor. 
President Madison, declared war. 

To Great Britain the affair was meicly 
a by-issue of the huge conflict in which 
she was engaged. For a year American 
privateers and stray American frigates 
were more than a match for the British 
frigates and shipping with which they 
came in conflict ; then the British got 
the upper hand ; but there were no 
fleet actions. The States troops invaded 
Canada, but instead of finding a response 
they found an extremely vigorous loyalty 
to the Briti.sh flag, and were very thor- 
oughly beaten off. In rSiq, on Napoleon’s 
first abdication, Br’tish troops were re- 
leased from Europe ; a campaign in the 
north was disgraced by the destruction ot 
Washington, and a campaign in the south 
was distinguished by the complete repulse 
of the Peninsular veterans before New 
Orleans by Andrew Jackson. 

The war had been on both sides an atlaii 
not of reasoning but of ill temper. It was 
impossible that it should benefit either , 
the northern states, for com- 
mercial reasons if for no other, 
were anxious for a renewal ot 
amicable relations, and uhen 
the last wasteful hght took 
place at New Orleans the bel- 
ligerents had in fact alrcach' 
come to terms in Europe and 
signed the Peace of Ghent 
(December 14, 1814), though 
the news had not reached the 
combatants in America. That 
peace did not remove the 
original pretexts for the 
quarrel ; it dealt with the 
question of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can boundary on lines hotly 
resented by the Canadians, but 
so ambiguously that it was a 
guarantee that disputes would 
be renewed in the future, and 
it left a legacy of ill will which 
did not finally pass away 
until the third gener.ition. 



!■ Fiction between Britain and Ameiica over the former’s com- 
mercial restrictions led to naval reprisals On June i i8ia 
a battle took place in Boston Bay between the British friKato 
Shannon and the .Vmeiican frigate Chesapeake. This picture 
illiistialcs the British capture of the Chesapeake 

Eugtdvtns after Whticembe 
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CHAPTER 155 


ETHICS AND ECONOMICS OF THE 

REVOLUTION 


Inner History of the great Upheaval that ended the 
Ancicn Regime in France and shook the Civilized World 

By H. D. DICKINSON 

Assistant Lecturer in Economics, University of Leeds 


TTJJistorians usually consider the French 
ml Revolution as extending from the 
liii convening of the States-General in 
1789 to Bonaparte’s coup d'etat in 
1799. During this time took place the 
political events which embodied in the 
outward shape of laws and institutions 
that mighty movement of the human spirit 
known as the French Revolution. But 
a study of the ethics and economics of 
the Revolution must begin much earlier 
than this and continue for some time after. 

Like all great movements, it had its 
roots deep in the past, and was taking its 
characteristic shape in the world of thought 
for a generation before it had such a sudden 
and decisive influence upon the world of 
action. Indeed, it would be hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the history of the 
ideas of the Revolution ends by the 
time that the history of the deeds of the 
Revolution begins. Thus particular atten- 
tion must be given to the development of 
political, ethical and economic thought in 
France during the generation before the 
Revolution. Then comes the Revolution 
itself, when action is more important to 
society than thought, when the ideas of 
the previous forty years are put into 
action, often with unforeseen results, and 
when new tendencies are already to be 
descried. Finally comes the period after 
the Revolution, when, in spite of reaction 
and restoration (to some extent even 
because of them), the ideas of the Revo- 
lution still go marching on. The momen- 
tum of that great movement is not 
destroyed either by the fall of Robespierre 
or by the rise of Napoleon, or even by the 
return of the Bourbons. 


One must know something about social 
and economic conditions of pre-revolu- 
tionar3’ France (usuallj' referred to as the 
‘ ancien regime ’) in order to have a proper 
understanding of the thought of that time 
and of the events of the Revolution itself. 
Five things characterised the ‘ ancien 
regime ’ : i. Autocracy of the king and 
his ministers. 2. Division of the people 
into hereditary orders, some with legal 
and fiscal privileges. 3. Anomaty, lack of 
unity, and inefficiency in the administra- 
tion. 4. Absence of civil rights and liberty 
of opinion. 5. The ‘substitute system.' 

At the head of the whole social and 
governmental s.vstcm stood the king, first 
among inonarchs in Europe for prestige 
and splendour, wiulder 
of theoretically absolute Pre-Revolutioa 
power over nobility and social divisions 
people, appearing, even at 
the very eve of the Revolution, more 
politically stable and more firmly en- 
throned in the people's heart than any 
other ruler in Europe, still rcllecling the 
splendour uith which Louis Xl\' had 
invested the monarchj'. Hence all that is 
meant by the first item may be realized 
from a perusal of Chapter 148, The 
France of Louis Quatorze. 

In the second place, below the king the 
population was divided into three estates 
or orders — clergy, noblesse and the ‘ tiers 
etat ’ (third estate, i.e. those who were not 
clergy or noblesse, comprising the whole 
of the bourgeoisie as well as peasants and 
artisans). Those orders were not simply 
social classes, such as we have to-day, but 
well-defined divisions of the body politic 
on a basis of heredity (in the case of the 
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COSTUME OF THE THREE ESTATES 
This print, published in 17S9. shows the ceremonial dress worn by 
deputies of the Three Estates — the clergy, nobility and third estate — 
when attending sessions of the States General From the ribbon 
that looped up the feathered three-cornered hat of the nobility 
originated the symbolic cockade of the revolutionaries. 

Dtbhcthique . photo, Gtroudon 


last two) or of function (in the case of the 
clergy and part of the noblesse), each 
having a definite civil and legal status 
with definite and different rights and 
responsibilities. Not only was the posi- 
tion of each order different, but there 
was a marked inequality between them. 
As regards liability to taxation, eligi- 
bility to public office, treatment by the 
authorities and even by judicial tribunals, 
the first two orders were privileged in 
comparison Avith the third. To a member 
of the tiers etat it appeared that all the 
rights were on one side and all the duties 
on the other. Moreover, there were class 
divisions and privileged groups within 
the orders. It is this differentiation of 
civil rights and duties according to 
status that distinguishes the ancien regime 
from the modern state, in which equality 
before the law is established. 

The system was, however, not entirely 
rigid. The church was recruited from the 
other two orders, but owing to royal and 
noble patronage all the positions of wealth 
and power were the preserve of the 
noblesse and the wealthier bourgeoisie, 
while the peasants’ sons who became 
parish priests occupied livings worth, in 
many cases, little more than a labourer's 
wage. Many offices, carrying with them 
noble status, were purchasable, and by 
this moans the wealthier bourgeois could 
enter the ranks of the noblesse. 


The three orders, their 
functions and status, are 
described in pages 3845- 
52 ; but the third estate de- 
mands closer examination. 
This vast order, compris- 
ing all the people who 
were not clergy or nob- 
lesse, was divided into 
numerous classes. But 
they had much in com- 
mon; complete exclusion 
from political power and 
responsibility; a load of 
taxation, made heavier 
by the exemption of the 
clergy and noblcsse ; an 
inferior civil status and 
the difficulty of obtaining 
legal redress against a 
member of the privileged 
orders. Roughly they may be divided into 
bourgeoisie, artisan class and peasantry. 

The bourgeoisie, originally, as its name 
implies, the inhabitants of the town, was 
composed of merchants, master manufac- 
turers and professional men. It covered 
a great range of wealth from the small 
shopkeeper or master blacksmith up to 
the great merchant or tax farmer or the 
large-scale manufacturer. But all sections 
of this class suffered from heavy ta.xation, 
from hampering restrictions on trade and 
enterprise and from the arbitrariness and 
slowness of the administration. 

The artisans in eighteenth-century 
France were a large class, whose products 
went all over the world and in the finer 
branches of production ex- 
celled those of all other Industrlnl 
countries. All stages of in- organization 
dustrial organization were 
represented. Many workers were still 
independent craftsmen — small mastcis 
owning a workshop, a few tools and .1 
small stock of materials, employing a fcv. 
journeymen who had the expectation ol 
becoming masters in their turn. Others 
lived under the domestic system and 
worked in their own cottages on materials 
supplied by a middleman. Sometimes the 
worker bought the raw material from 
a middleman and sold the finished pro- 
duct to another or the same middleman ; 
in other instances the middleman retained 
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COTTON WEAVER AT HIS LOOM 


Cotton weaving was a common home industry in rural France, 
and in many a cottage a single loom like this could be found, 
the materials being provided by an employer or a middle- 
man. The looms were operated by treadles, the warp being 
kept taut bj' a weight passing over the end roller. 

From DuUrot amt d' ‘ VFitcytlop^dio' 


ownership of the material and 
merely put it out to be worked 
on commission. In any case he 
organized marketing of tlie 
product and made possible a 
much more extended trade, 
and consequently more speci- 
alisation, than could the in- 
dependent craftsman. Usually 
the worker owned liis own 
tools (loom, etc.), but some- 
times he hired them from the 
middleman ; the latter might 
even be the landlord as well, 
building cottage workshops 
and letting them out to 
workers. In the latter case 
the worker was practically in 
the position of an employed 
person on piece rates, except 
that he did not work in a 
factory and that he might 
own or rent a plot of land and 
combine handicraft with a 
little subsistence farming. 

In the towns there was much handicraft 
manufacture ; but here, too, capitalism 
had come in, even where the machine had 
not. The masters were divided into work- 


ing masters and merchant masters, the 
former practically employees of the latter 
w'ho often had considerable capital laid 
out in commission. 



HOME CRAFTS IN FRANCE UNDER THE MONARCHY— THE TIN-SMITH 


A good example of an industry carried on at home on a somewhat larger scale is furnished in this 
picture of a tin-smith's workshop. On the left one man is shaping a coffee pot on his anvil. At 
the solid table another, solder pot at hand, is busy soldering, while his mate files an already soldered 
article so as to receive a lid. Women help in the business, and on the floor are pieces of tin cut 
into shape for making a funnel and a dish cover. 

From Diderot and d'Alembert, ' L'Encyclopidie ; Recueiiil de Planches' 
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The industrial cnange tJiat was creeping 
over England had touched France also. 
The factors of mechanical invention, an 
expanding maikel and a surplus ot 
capital seeking investment existed in both 
countries To a greater extent than in 
England a paternal government was leady 
to encourage with subsidies and piivi- 
Icges the foundation of industries that 
were expected to bring prosperity to the 
state. All over the country manufactuus 
had been established showing the now 
familiar features of production on a laigt 
scale, the use of machinery that requned 
the services of many workers at once and 
was too costly for one working master to 
own, and, as the necessary consequence ot 
the former, the factory. These fell into 
two categories, the royal manufactures, 
run by shareholders under a royal chaiUi 
and enjoying special privileges ; and the 
free manufactures, run by the pii\ati 
enterprise of individuals or of partncis 
and enjoying no privileges except, in 
some cases, the negative one of exeni])- 
tion fiom corporation control. 

In these factories the workmen had no 
stake in the plant or the product, they w u l 
hands, ‘ main d'oeuvre.’ Those m the 
royal manufactures were • 
indeed subject to their em- Manufactures, 
ployers ; they signed a foui- royal and free 
years’ contract of service ; 
their hours, like those of the domestic 
worker and of the free artisan, were long 
(twelve, exclusive of meal pauses) , tlu ^ 
were subject to numeious fines , thc\ 
lived m the factory or in cottages belong- 
ing thereto, and had to be within tlu 
factoi v gates by a certain time c\ eiy c\ cii- 
mg, under penalty ol a line. In lelmn 
for these monastic restrictions of hbeits 
they were guaranteed against uncmplo\- 
ment during their contract of seivice. 

The workers in the free manufactuic 
on the other hand, were subject to the 
fluctuations of the labour market, and, 
while enjoying greater personal freedom, 
worked long hours under conditions that 
w'ere often bad. Very often the master fed 
his men ; he ' spread the table ’ for the 
workmen two or three times a day. Often, 
too, he owned their cottage. The taie 
provided and the living conditions might 
also be bad. Hence complaints wcie 
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frequent, strikes and lock-outs occurred, 
and the beginnings of combination ex- 
isted under the form of the workers’ 
‘ compagnonnages ' (see page 2924). When 
discontent was very rife, the ro3-al admin- 
istration, through the intendants of pro- 
vinces or the inspectors and commissioners 
of industry, frequently intervened. Since 
they stood ‘ above the conflict ’ of middle- 
class manufacturers with working men, 
they could be impartial, and. like the Privy 
Council in Tudor England, sometimes 
tried to decide in favour of the workers. 

In the towns most artisans and trades- 
men were organized into corporations, 
similar to the English guilds of an earlier 
date, known as ' corporations,’ ' maitrises ’ 
or ‘ jurandcs. ’ The long arm of the central 
government reached into these as into all 
local government ; they were not so much 
associations formed for mutual help and 
protection as organizations imposed from 
above in order to enforce an elaborate 
state control of all processes of industry’ 
and trade. Although these corporations 
tended towards conservatism and the 
discouragement of new wat’S of work, the 
charge niaj' be exaggerated ; the corpora- 
tions of Lj’ons encouraged the introduc- 
tion of \’ancanson’s mechanical improve- 
ments into the silk manufacture. 

In the country districts intendants and 
inspectors still held swaj’, but there were 
no corporations, and hence the workshops 
of the domestic system 
Workshops in the tended to be dispersed 
country districts in small areas in order 
to escape their control. 
Here also the free manufactures were 
chiefly’ found. The privileged manufac- 
tures had their own special organs of 
control. Towards the end of the ancien 
regime some relaxations were made in 
the rules. In 177S Necker allowed manu- 
facturers to use what methods they liked ; 
but the obsolete fiscal sj'stem still pressed 
heavily on enterprise. 

The peasantry, living directly on the 
produce of the soil, in 17S9, as in 1889, 
formed the bulk of the population. But, 
whereas at the latter date a large pro- 
portion of the cultivators were owners of 
their land, subject to no restrictions on 
selling, leasing or mortgage, and liable to 
no dues except moderate and proportional 


taxes paid to the state, and whereas those 
who were not proprietors leased their land 
under simple and equitable conditions 
that guaranteed them a return for their 
industry-, under the ancien regime nearly 
all the land was held from noble overlords 
by complicated and ve.xatious feudal 
tenures and burdened with an inequitable 
system of taxation. The tenures were 
still of the type described in Chapter 102 
on Serfdom and Feudalism, pages 2671-72, 
while the inequalities of the taxation 
sj'stem are discussed in pages 3842-43. 

Even under these unfavourable conditions 
a large proportion of the peasants had 
managed to become, ^•irtually, proprietors 
of their farms. Limited 
as such proprietorship Emergence of the 
might be by the feudal peasant farmer 
charges with which the 
land was burdened, it nev'ertheless 
differed from mere tenancj' under lease; 
the cultivator had some .securi ty of tenure, 
and though the charges on the land might 
be heavy they were not determined by 
competition as is a rack-rent. In spite 
of many evils the condition of the 
peasants had been improving for half a . ^ 
century. It was not hordes of naked j 
and starving serfs that burned the\‘i^ 
chateaux and the manorial rolls in 1789, ' ’ 
but groups of peasant farmers who had ■ 
proceeded far along the road of ownership ' ■■ 
and economic independence, and who were ' 
ready to go farther, who were disgusted 
at the lack of correspondence between 
the economic realities and the legal forms 
that imposed upon them the obligations 
of a dead social system. 

Thirdlj-, besides the arbitrary dis- 
tinctions of class, there were in the ancien 
regime at least three other vexatious kinds 
of anomaly’ ; those in the public adminis- 
tration, those in the law ami those in affairs 
of indnstrj^ and commerce. 

Although the administration was cen- 
tralised. it was not on that account simple 
or uniform. The provinces were unequal 
in size and imjiortance and their boundaries 
were not drawn with any regard for local 
sentiment or practical convenience. They 
were allotted by accident of acquisition 
among three different departments of state, 
and their internal administration was far 
from uniform. The Convention has been 
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CRUSHING BURDENS ON THE PEASANTRY 


As privileged orders the clergy and nobility were exempt from much 
taxation, while the third estate, including the peasantry — the 
most useful social class — was crushed under impositions, of which 
the corvee, ot forced labour, was the most hated. An engiaving of 
1789 thus satirises the sjstem m the bad old days. 

BibUQtht,que Rationale , photo, Gtraudon 


reproached for dividing France into 
‘ departements ' with pedantic uniformity ; 
but the truth is that great care was taken 
to consult the sentiment and convenience 
of the inhabitants, and that the depart- 
ments of to-day represent a more con- 
venient and natural dii'ision of the 
country' than the old provinces 

There was a lack ot co-ordination 
between the ditterent administrative 
and judicial authoiities. There were 
conflicting jurisdictions ; there were areas 
of which the proper authorities were un- 
known : on both accounts there was an 
enormous waste of time in public business. 
To the delay of the courts, the slowness of 
the administrative departments and the 
breakdown — clue to too much elaboration 
ol detail — of the system of economic regu- 
lation and protection, there must be added 
the all-pervasive effects ol inefficiency, 
favouritism, influence and corruption. 

In particular, the administration of 
taxes, which is the corner stone of efficient 
government, was anomalous and imperfect. 
The methods of assessment and collection, 
as well as the total amount levied, differed 
in different parts of the country. The 
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boundaries of fiscal areas 
frequently ran through 
paits of towns, so that 
householders living on 
one side of a street veie 
subject to burdens from 
which those on the ujipu- 
site side were exempt 
The ‘ gabelle ’ (see p.igt 
3S50) in particiilai u.is 
unpopular, because m 
many parts of the count i\ 
not only was it verv liieh 
but every familv wa- 
lorced by law to pin chan 
a certain stint ol salt, 
much greater than its 
normal consumption, and 
to pay the tax tin icon 

The clergy and the nobilm 
enjoyed exemption fiom 
a great deal of diiect 
taxation, although not, ol 
course, from indirect tax- 
ation. Since noble lank 
and ecclesiastical chaigcs 
were purchasable bv 
wealth, there was a constant passage 
into the ranks of the privileged 01 dels 
of those me'mbers of the non-pii\ikged 
order who were most able to pay ; thus 
the greater part of the 

burden of taxation was Anomalies in 

placed on the shoulders Taxation 

relatively least able to bear 
it. With the assessment and colleriion 
of the taxes the financial muddle ol the 
ancicn regime had only begun. In the 
absence of any regular system of piilihc 
accountancy much of the money di-- 
appeared before it reached the Tieasun, 
and of the payments out of the Treasun 
as much as a quarter disappeared with- 
out a trace of its destination. It is not 
hard to understand why, in 17S9, national 
bankruptcy was imminent. 

In law, as in taxation, the same anomah 
and inefficiency reigned. The south of 
France was the territory of the written 
law, a code based on the Roman law but 
with some local variations. The rest of 
the land was the territory of French 
common law, of which there were 128 
different systems. These codes were ad- 
ministered in a hierarchy of royal courts. 
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of which the highest were the thirteen 
‘ parlements,’ each a supreme tribunal in 
a province or group of provinces, the 
Parlement of Paris being the chief, both 
in antiquity and extent of jurisdiction, 
hut not a court of appeal from the others. 
The multiplicity of codes and the number 
of the courts with the corresponding 
number of appeals made processes lengthy, 
costly and uncertain. Partly with the 
object of expediting cases and partly with 
the object of asserting the royal pre- 
rogatives, the government often inter- 
vened to bring a case before a special 
administrative court. Such administra- 
tive interference more often prolonged the 
case than otherwise ; it might wander 
back to a regular law court and finally 
come to rest in the crowded cause list of 
one of the parlements. Moreover, a great 
deal of minor legal business was carried 
out in the manorial courts. The criminal 
jurisdiction of the seigneur had largely 
fallen into abeyance (it was a less fruitful 
source of profit than the other®), but 
many civil suits and all cases connected 
with tenure, dues and services within the 


manor were decided there ; not, however, 
by the seigneur in person, but by a 
qualified lawyer appointed by him. 

Criminal jurisprudence was fierce and 
bloody, even for the eighteenth century. 
The accused was treated as guilty until 
his innocence could be proved; he was 
denied counsel, and until 1780 he was 
liable to be ‘ questioned ’ on the rack. 
Torture of convicted persons was not 
abolished till 178S, a year before the 
assembling of the States-General. Penal- 
ties were severe, comparatively small 
offences being punished with the galleys, 
cutting off of the hands or death. Lest 
the very commonness of the capital 
sentence should rob it of its terrors, it was 
carried out in cruel forms. But for the 
privileged classes the horrors of the 
criminal law were mitigated ; they were 
entitled to be judged before special tri- 
bunals, and tor them, even if found 
guilty, the more painful or degrading 
accompaniments of punishment were re- 
mitted. Over every one who belonged 
to the tiers ^tat hung the shadow 
of judicial cruelty — the possibility of 



RIGHT OF FREE ENTRY : StJPPRESSION OF THE TOLL GATES 
Under the ‘ ancien regime ' a serious impediment to industry lay in the multiplicity of customs areas, 
entailing the payment of duty at so many points that cost of transport of goods often extinguished 
profits On May i, 1791. these tanfi walls were abolished by the Constituent Assembly, and customs 
were maintained only at the frontiers The ]oy with which the people hailed this reform is illustrated 
in this contemporary print showing cattle and wagons passing free through the opened barrier. 

Btbholhtijui. Naiio3iale ; from A Dayot, La R^votulton franoaise’ 
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unfounded but ruinous accusation, the 
iniquitous ‘ question ’ during the trial, 
the barbarous punishments of burning, 
mutilation and breaking on the wheel. 

Economically the country showed the 
same characteristics of anomalous and 
cumbujLis nuichiiiei}', anoiiuiluus divisions 
and particular privileges as it did ad- 
ministratively. The country was traversed 
by numerous tariff walls dividing it into 
so many separate customs areas. A barrel 
of wine might pay its original v'alue in 
customs dues on its waj' to Palis from the 
south. In the towns the exercise of all 
crafts and trades was man- 
Restrictions aged by the corporations, 
on Industry which regulated methods of 
production and maintained 
a monopol}' for their members. Even 
where industry had escaped from guild 
control there remained the ovemding 
authority of the government, which still 
pursued the policy, associated with the 
name of Colbert (sec Chap. 148), of regu- 
lating economic life in the supposed 
interest of national wealth and strength. 
This policy, to which the early develojv 
ment of French manufactures undoubtedly 
owes much, but which had outgrown its 
usefulness and become a mere incubus on 
enterprise, entailed the detailed regulation 
of everj' process of production, the la5dng 
down of standard sizes and qualities of 
innumerable kinds of goods, and the 
maintenance of an elaborate system of 
inspection and control. 

These restrictions were not even efficient 
in their own sphere : before 1789 the 
government had followed a vacillating 
policy with regard to them, now abolish- 
ing, now modifying and then restoring 
them. There was a strong movement, 
opposed by vested interests, towards 
abolishing the privileges of corporations 
and manufacturing companies, but no 
pre-revolutionary minister had dared to 
tackle the tangle of customs areas. But 
worse than the restrictions themselves 
was the arbitrariness with which they 
were enforced or rescinded. Privileged 
companies might have their charters 
altered or withdrawn ; a monopoly might 
be established, to the ruin of firms that 
relied on free competition, or abolished, 
to the ruin of firms that had flourished 


under its protection. Towns might have 
their charters annulled and provinces 
their privileges modified or rescinded. 

Between the control of the corporations 
and that of the government, enterprise 
was stifled and industry was forced into 
the grooves of routine. The mono[X)lK-i 
of the roj^al manufactures and those ol 
the urban corporations inhibited the tree 
flow of capital into the most productive 
uses. The restrictions of serfdom and the 
privileges of the corporations inhibited the 
flow of labour. The free circulation ol 
commodities was hindered by internal 
customs barriers. To these obstacles in the 
way of the maximum development ol ])ro 
ductive powers add the dilatoriness .ind 
expense of the simplest legal process, the 
facility with which the privileged chtsses 
could evade their obligations, and the 
matter of different systems of weights and 
measures, as numerous and as arbitrarv 
as the customs areas, the principles ol 
direct taxation or the legal codes, and the 
wonder is, not that France was on the 
brink of ruin in 1789, but that .she Inul 
achieved in the face of so many obstacles 
such a degree of culture and prosjx'rity. 

The evils of the ancien regime diil not 
end with class privilege, inequalities and. 
administrative anomalies ; thej' included, 
as our^fourth item, the ab- 
sence of civil rights and liberty Absence of 
of opinion. Even such a sys- civil ilisbts 
tern as that described above 
might be tolerable if the subject were 
secure in the enjoyment of his nght.s, 
however limited, and if within the naiiow 
framework of class and local privilege there 
still remained some liberty of speech .iiid 
action. But of civil rights such as evi-iled 
even under the narrow oligarch} ol 
eighteenth-century Britain there was m 
France no trace. No person, however piivi- 
leged or high in rank, no corpurat'oii, 
however ancient or entrenched in %'L')led 
interests, had rights that could be made 
to prevail against the omnipotence ol the 
crown and its ministers. Neither peasant 
nor noble, neither wealthy merchant nor 
poor artisan, had any legally gnaraiitecd 
security of person or property, or any 
confident expiectations of trade or enter- 
prise free from costly licences, vexatious 
regulations or arbitrary taxes. Not even 
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the greatest scientific or literary minds 
could express their thoughts freely in 
speech or print. 

The right of personal freedom was 
denied by the system of ' mainmorte ’ 
(serfdom), by the method of judicial 
procedure and by the arbitrary power 
conceded to royal officials. The king everj' 
year issued a large number of ‘ lettres- 
de-cachet ’ under which individuals could 
be imprisoned indefinitely without trial (see 
page 3843). Intended as a sanction for 
the authority of administrative officials, it 
was frequently abused for the purpose of 
gratifying private animosities or of further- 
ing personal ambitions. The full enjoy- 
ment of property was likewise denied by 
the arbitrary action of the administration ; 
cancellation of a privilege or interference 
in a law-suit destroyed all feeling of 
security; exactions of tax collectors took 
away the fruits of enterprise. 

To the political philosopher the most 
important right of all, because the founda- 
tion and condition of all other rights, is 
the right of free discussion 
Prohibition of and the free holding of 
Free Speech opinion. Now in the France 
of 1789 there was no 
liberty of opinion. Three separate 
authorities exercised a censorship of the 
press : the royal administration, acting 
through censors, intendants, the provost 
of Paris and the police ; the Parlement, 
which had the power of suppressing or 
prohibiting the publication of books and 
of confiscating copies and burning them 
by the common hangman ; and lastly 
the Church. The first authority alone 
had 156 censors, allotted to various sub- 
jects. As might be expected, jurispru- 
dence, history and belles lettres occupied 
the greater number (111), but even 
anatomy had five and matlicmatics and 
physics nine. And apart from the books, 
the government could deal summarily with 
their authors (see further in page 3843). 

Fortunately, here as elsewhere, the 
inefficiency of the ancien regime miti- 
gated its tyranny. The jurisdiction of the 
three authorities often conflicted, and the 
book or author that one alone would have 
dealt with effectively escaped the fumbling 
clutches of all three. This happened some- 
times when one was pursuing a private 


quarrel with one of the others : the 
Jesuits would protect an author who 
scoffed at the lawyers if he attacked the 
Jansenists (see pages 3866-7) as well ; the 
Parlement would interfere with the pro- 
secution of the critic of a minister in 
Older to administer a pinprick to the court. 
In practice men expressed their thoughts 
with great licence, but there was no 
ordered liberty. So, for 
twenty-five years laboured the Evils of the 
editors of the great Encyclo- Censorship 
pedia, harassed, threatened 
and humiliated, never sure that their 
work would not be peremptorily stopped. 
Worse than the actuality of censorship 
was the possibility of it ; under a regime 
so arbitrary and incalculable, men feared 
to publish many things lest they might 
be suppressed. Authors and publishers 
alike lost all intellectual integrity. The 
worst indictment of the censorship is the 
behaviour of Lc Breton, the publisher of 
the Encyclopedia. For fear of possible 
consequences he censored its contents pri- 
vately, after it had left the editors and 
before it went to the printers, and de- 
stroyed the original manuscripts. Thus 
most of the articles in the middle volumes 
are mangled, some of the best being 
reduced to a disconnected succession of 
fragments. Diderot’s cry of despair on 
discovering this reckless mutilation, after 
it had continued for five years, is one of 
the most terrible things in literature. 

Lastly, we come to the substitute 
system. A characteristic feature of the 
ancien regime was the separation in nearly 
every public function of the man who had 
the title, the legal privileges and the 
emoluments from the man. obscure and 
ill paid, who did the actual work. Judge- 
ships and attorney-generalships were 
hereditary and vendible ; although the 
system produced many good judges and 
able jurists — Montesquieu inherited judi- 
cial office — yet only too often .'^ome noble, 
more versed in the mysteries of the chase 
or the secrets of the boudoir than in the 
complexities of the 128 codes of common 
law, wore the ermine and drew the fees, 
while judgements were given in his name 
by a dusty-gowned, overworked hack of 
an unsuccessful barrister, paid a mere 
pittance by his distinguished principal. 
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Young nobles vlio had nevei smelt 
powder lounged about the court with the 
title of captain and colonel, while their 
lieutenants and lieutenant colonels corn 
manded then companies and lefrimentb m 
the held These had purchased commis 
sions and could dispense w ith the toil and 
dangpi of aims, those, too pool foi such 
easy success had earned piomotion by 
long seiMce and had the piivilege of serv- 
ing then king in arduous campaigns foi 
a 5 early pay that their gallant, though 
absent, comrades might win or lose m a 
night’s play In the Chuich, similarly, 
bishopiics, abbacies and piebends were 
held bv noble and absentee incumbents, 
w hile ill paid members of the low er clergy 
performed their duties 

In this atmosphere of falsity and 
pietcnce, domestic relationships became 
as corrupt as public functions Side by 
side with the absentee judge and his 
unofficial substitute we find the absentee 
husband and his substitute, the tolerated 
lover The social toleiation of all but 
open concubinage is the natural corollary 



A CARPET KNIGHT 

His epaulettes and military wig stamp this 
young blood philandering with a lady of fashion 
as one of the amateur soldiers who flourished 
under ihe substitute system These figures arc 
taken from a drawing by \\ atteau, 1780 
J \Ue 
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of the ‘ manage de convenance ’ lien 
and women aic mairied m defiance of 
their natinal inclinations, for reasons of 
family prestige 01 family property Wh it 
wonder that each sliould seek outside the 
maiiiage bond a moit congenial paitiiti 
and should toleiate the othci s doin^ 
likt'wise ? Such iinofhcial union'. l\ui 
in a coirupt society, might eyhibii Ji 
domestic yirtues and were ficquentlj botli 
faithful and lasting Moreover wIri 
each party to such a union 
is economically secure and Corruption m 
independent of the other domestic life 
and has no legal claim to 
the other’s company and ser\ lees t ich 
must rely on his or her own qualitns and 
powers of pleasing for the piesen itioii 
of the union Hence, loye m such 1 
regime, though illicit, need bt neilhti 
meretricious nor feigned contiaiv to 
what many moralists assert, lo\e wIr 1 
‘ fiee ’ does not necessarily dtgtiiei iti 
into the merely physical In the liusoii-. 
of the cultiyated and corrupt iipjiti elb-. 
of the ancien regime, wit, chaim 'ind 
good manners were more impoi taut tli in 
passion , while jealousy and posscssii i nos 
were considered bad form L ich s \ 
mamtained a high aesthetic tin I in cl 
Icctual standard for the othci, and lo\c 
became as lefined and subtle (and one 
might add as artificial) at that tinn is it 
has eyer been in human histon 

We haye giv'en a brief sketch ol th 
social, economic and political stiuetiii 
of France under the ancien itgimc We 
have now' to consider the iiiU llectii il 
and moral hie that it suppoited 1 1 is 
astonishing that under such .1 dt poti-.m 
thought was so ficc That lituaLiiie u 1 
the arts should hav'e flouiished is iioi 
surpris'iig , aesthetic activitR.. in. i 
harmless safety yalve foi eieativi iiieuv, 
and despotisms frequently promote dl iIr 
activities of the human mind cm i jn tlie 
fiec play of thought aiound social iiid null 
ticai institutions Nor is it suiptisiii^ tlial 
morals should have been lav , dcmoci acics 
are usually puritanical, because the middle 
classes are jealous of the pleasures of die 
nch, while despotisms tolerate laxitj in 
piactice provided traditional stindaids 
are upheld in principle But the sinking 
thmg about France at the end of llie 
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eighteenth century is the great liberty of 
speculation on the principles of govern- 
ment and morals under a tyrannical 
government and a persecuting church. 

The intellectual society of the ancien 
regime was composed largely of the 
noblesse and of the higher bourgeoisie. 

Among the former were 
The intelligentsia many who lacked 
under the Monarchy either the taste or the 
means for the gallan- 
tries and intrigues of the court and 
who turned for diversion to philosophical 
speculation and to literary dilettantism ; 
among the latter were many who had the 
wealth and leisure requisite for a public 
career, but who were excluded by their 
status from playing any considerable 
part. To neither noble nor bourgeois 
was possible a public career of the sort 
that existed already in Britain ; there was 
not in France that mixture of office and 
independence, of freedom and respon- 
sibility. A man might hold office — in 
which case he became a mere cog in the 
machine of administration — or he might 
become a pamphleteer, usuallj' anonymous 
and always irresponsible, or he might 
devote himself to literature and art, and 
leave public affairs alone. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
intellectual circles were entirely composed 
of members of the upper classes. In one 
sense they formed a completely democratic 
society, to which intellect, wit, ability 
and freedom from prejudices were the sole 
passports. To a peer of France who was 
dull or narrow-minded it was firmly 
closed ; to a self-educated poor man who 
had the right qualities the door flew open. 
Diderot (sec page 4063) was the son of a 
working master cutler of Langres, who 
managed to send the boy to the University 
ot Paris. Rousseau (page 4065) was the 
son of a Geneva watchmaker and acquired 
his higher education from various dis- 
reputable acquaintances during a youth 
of vagabondage. Nevertheless, it was a 
society whose characteristic tone was 
determined by the upper, classes. 

The eighteenth century was the age of 
the salon (see Chap. 151). The influence 
of women was thus strong and pervasive, 
although women were not what we would 
call emancipated. They did not e.vercise 


or even demand careers in literature, 
business or administration, yet they had 
great influence on the men who did. Just 
because they had no independent source 
of power in society, their influence waned 
when the Revolution came. Napoleon 
frankly despised women. Only a few rare 
souls, like Condorcet, demanded equal 
political rights for women, either before 
or during the Revolution. 

Philosophy did not have, in those days, 
the specialised meaning that it has now. 
It meant not merely metaphysics, logic 
and ethics, but rather a systematic study 
of all knowledge, in which mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, natural history, eco- 
nomics and political science could all 
find a part. The Newtonian physics, by 
linking into one orderly cosmos the most 
distant star in the sky and the smallest 
pebble on the beach, had made men familiar 
with the idea of natural law, and what the 
Scottish universities still call natural 
philosophy formed the kernel of the 
philosoph}’ of eighteenth-century France. 

The age of the ‘ philosophes ’ anticipated 
the mechanistic synthesis of the nine- 
teenth century. The data had yet to 
be supplied in chemistry 
and in most branches of The Age of the 
physics ; Darwin’s great ‘ Philosophes ' 
hypothesis had yet to 
replace Holbach’s and Lamaick's less 
plausible attempts at a materialistic con- 
ception of biology ; Marx had yet to erect 
a system where Montesquieu (sec page 
4059) and the physiocrats had merely 
indicated a way of thought ; but the 
assumptions and implications on which 
they built were already there. 

The territory of natural knowledge was 
not then so intcnsel3' cultivated that all 
its divisions had to be rigidly enclosed 
and cultivated by experts. One man 
could still take all learning for his province ; 
the gifted amateur could still meet the 
savant on te]’ms of equality. While 
philosophers were keenly interested in 
the science that was opening up such 
new vistas to them, scientists could still 
afford the time to study philosophy. 
This philosophy, moreover, was char- 
acterised by a great sense of the practical. 
Scientists turned themselves to the pro- 
cesses of industry, hitherto left to the 
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artisan’s rule of thumb ; economists 
improved methods of cultivation and 
condemned the systems of taxation and 
land tenure ; the comparative study of 
political institutions was undci taken not 
only lor speculative reasons, but for the 
discoverv of lernedies loi the evils of 
government. Pio\-incial academies were 
revivified ; the more enlightened and the. 
wealthier of noblesse and bourgeoisie joined 
in founding societies for the encourage- 
ment of industry and agriculture. 

The essence of this philosophy was what 
the nineteenth centuiy called rationalism. 
It was a critical examination of the whole 
iield of human knowledge in the light of 
the new concepts of natural science. All 
old beliefs and practices were tried re- 
morselessly by the touchstone of this 
criticism, and little stood the test. The 
scholastic philosophy was treated with a 
contempt born partly of ignorance and 
partly of the intolerance and corruption 
of the institution that fostered it. The 
idealistic philosophy of Descartes and 
Leibniz, which was the new prop of the 
supernatural position, was attacked — bv 


Diderot with the club of argument, by 
Voltaire with the rapier of mockery. 
Social and political ideals undciwent aa 
examination in the light of common sense 
and emerged much changed. All phases, 
alike of nature and of human life, Meie 
claimed as subjects for tho unfeLleierl 
exercise of the human intellect. Tins 
assertion of the intellect free fiom all 
restraint of a book or an institution, tins 
claim for uncensored discussion ol all 
subjects, is the most characteristic leatiiie 
of the movement of the ‘ philosophi's ' 

It was perhaps in the human studui 
that the movement brought foith its 
characteristic fruits. The ‘ philosophes’ 
treated human nature as one vith non- 
human nature ; man is essentially a pait 
of the natural order and subject to natuial 
la^vs. Hence an inevitable tendency to- 
wards materialism, which becomes overt 
in Holbach and La Mettrie (see page 4061) 
Individually this attitude expresses itself 
in an emphasis on intelligence and a 
depreciation of passion noticeable m the 
social life and literature of the time Ta^te 
and good sense rather than intensitv of 
feeling are the guides to life. 
Socially this attitude bcLonua 
a remorseless and liuitlul 
criticism of all existin!.' in- 
stitutions and all sotial poli- 
tical and economic standaids. 
In religion, moraK, jiolitics, 
history and economic-- it pro- 
duces characteristic woik 
In religion the new -pint 
worked both constriictue'v 
and destructively, its out- 
standing exponent ni both 
aspects being Voltaiic (see also 
page 4064). Dtstiuciuclv, 
the ‘philosophes’ undeini'iud 
the authority and tcatliiiit; of 
the Church by empha'-isin;’ 
whatever in historc and the 
recent advances of jilubical 
science appeared in conlhct 
with tradition and niiiacle. 
While preserving, as a rule, 
the outward forms of defer- 
ence to the established faith, 
they sneered covertly at its 
mysteries. Voltaire’s Diction- 
naire Philosophique expresses 



VOLTAIRE : ICONOCLAST AND REFORMER 


Among the • philosophes ’ Voltaire takes high place. His services 
to the cause of revolution are recognized in this rather malicious 
terra-cotta statuette showing him as an old man. pen m band, 
and with his mocking visage crowned with the Phrygian cap 
of Liberty. A more serious bust appears in page 4046. 

Alusce Carnaialet , t>holo, Bullos 
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this admirably ; in a few short sentences 
the prophets and patriarchs of the Old 
Testament are made to appear dodder- 
ing simpletons or blood-thirsty ruffians, 
nor do the saints of Christian times 
fare any better. Of all English writers 
Gibbon most nearly represents the atti- 
tude to religion of cultivated eighteenth- 
century France. 

Constructively the ' philosophes’ brought 
to the consideration of religious matters 
two things that had been sadly lacking : 

toleration and common 
Religion’s debt sense. If in the nineteenth 
to philosophy century religious bodies 
with widely ranging views 
were able to live together on a basis of 
common charity, it was because, in John 
Morley's words, they had borrowed the 
principles of humanity and toleration 
from atheists. If some of them were 
able to face with unshut eyes the new 
light thrown on nature by geology and 
biology, and on Scripture by textual 
criticism and comparative religion, it was 
because they had remained to learn where 
they had come to denounce. The 
Christian churches to-day owe more than 
they care to admit to their old adversaries 
the ‘ philosophes.' 

In morals, the philosophic tendency 
showed itself as common sense and 
humanity. Caring little about meta- 
physical ethics, it concerned itself with 
practical morals, rejecting supernatural 
and authoritarian sanctions and putting 
m their place the system of mingled 
sympathy and self-interest, on a purel}' 
empirical basis, that subsequently became 
known as utilitarianism Helvetius formu- 
lated it most explicitly, but it was implicit 
in all the works of Voltaire, Diderot and 
the lesser writers oi the group. But the 
chief service that the new outlook ren- 
dered to mankind was to teach the lesson 
of humanity. The ‘ philo'-ophes ’ had a 
hatred of cruelty. From the Italian 
Beccaria and his followers, strongly under 
the influence of French philosophy, sprang 
the beginnings of a criminal jurisprudence 
based not on the ‘ lex talionis,' but on the 
ideas of reforming the cnminal Eind of 
protecting society with as little violence 
as possible. To them we owe, very 
largdy, the abolition of thumb-screw and 
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A HUMANE PENOLOGIST 
Cesare Bonesano, marchese do Beccaua (1735- 
94) was professor of law and economy at Milan 
lo his treatise On Crime and Punishments, 
published m 1764, many humanitarian reforms 
in the European penal codes are directly due. 
Eugraimg a]ltr G, Dm/tglia , from Setdiilt, ' Portrahnerk ' 

rack, wheel and stake, disembowelment 
and mutilation. 

With the rejection of authority and 
supernatural sanctions went a reaction 
from the puritanism — whether Catholic or 
Protestant — of the previous century. En- 
joyment came to be considered a legitimate 
end of human endeavour, and good taste 
rather than the precepts of an immutable 
Chnstian morality was set up as the 
regulator of actions, buch an attitude 
harmonised well with the dcsiies of classes 
to whom increasing wealth brought great 
oppoitunitt' loi luxury but little oppor- 
tunity for social service 

Two characteristic and inlluential books 
should be mentioned here ’ De 1 E-^prit of 
Helvetius (1758) and Holbach's System 
of Nature (1778). The former, starting 
from the sensationalism of Locke and 
Condillac, develops a thorough-going, if 
somewhat crude, utilitarianism. For the 
individual, self-interest and pleasure were 
made the sole springs of action and touch- 
stones of ethical value. For society, educa- 
tion and institutions were to mould the 
character of the individual into harmony 
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A LEADER OF THE ILLUMINATI 


Claude Adrien Helvetius (1715-71) was a 
hedonist and utilitarian His treatise De TEspnt, 
published in 1758. though officially banned, re- 
ceived wide publicity all over Europe Van Loo 
painted this portrait in 1735 
From Sfidhtz, * Porlratvoerk’ Bruckmann A G 

with his fellows' good. Helvetius thought 
of human nature as essentially plastic and 
almost infinitely modifiable by environ- 
ment. We hear this doctrine later from 
William Godwin and Robert Owen. If 
De 1 Esprit was daring, the System of 
Nature (published anonymously in Hol- 
land) was wildly audacious. It put in 
uncompromising words what men were 
feeling but not daring to express. It syste- 
matised the vague mass of new ideas about 
nature and man. In philosophy it taught 
a frank materialism : all was ruled by the 
same sort of laws as held of the material 
universe ; life and thought were generated 
by one kind of matter just as the phos- 
phorescence of decaying fish was by 
another kind of matter. In ethics it 
taught a rigid determinism. 

In politics, the work of the ‘ philo- 
sophes ’ is at first sight disappointingly_ 
iinrevolutionary. Particular abuses are 
satirised ; small reforms are advocated ; 
but no general principles of political 
organization are laid down, still less 
is it suggested that the existing fabric 
should be destroyed and rebuilt on 
new and philosophical principles. Pope’s 
aphorism that ‘ whate'er is best adminis- 


tered is best ’ seems to sum up the 
attitude of the ‘ philosophes ’ to politics. 
Nevertheless, their superlicially desultory 
and almost frivolous treatment rests upon 
a framework of political thought that, 
even it implicit, is quite systematic. 
Montesquieu, the great political thinker 
of the period, gives in his Esprit des Lois 
much more than a political theory ; he is 
the pioneer of the investigations of social, 
economic and political institutions by the 
methods of natural science. But Montes- 
quieu’s deeper implications went unheeded , 
what greatly influenced his contemporarie'. 
was his account of the laws and political 
institutions of other countries, especially 
of England. Voltaire follow'ed his e.xample, 
praising, in his Lettres Philosophiques, 
the British constitution. To us, the 
governance of England under a Whig 
oligarchy seems a poor thing to admire, 
jobbery, a restricted franchise, enclosures 
and parish settlement have an ill savour ; 
but in contrast with the ancien regime it 
seemed freedom and the reign of law 

Like all men brought up on a classical 
education, the ' philosophes ’ were affected 
by the republican institutions of the great 
states of antiquity and 
by Aristotle’s advocacy Political work of 
of a constitutional but the ‘Philosophes’ 
not too democratic gov- 
ernment (very like that of England) 
From this comes the tendency, so rife at 
the time of the Revolution, to ape the 
glories of Republican Rome — the refer- 
ences to Brutus and Cincinnatus, the 
paintings of David, and the names given 
to the sections of Paris under its populai 
constitution. Later came the influence 
of the American Revolution and the 
constitution of the United States Men 
who, like Lafayette, had actually fought 
side by side with the colonists for inde- 
pendence brought home to cultured French 
society the great adventure of deliberately 
constructing a new instrument of govern- 
ment on first principles. 

Underlying this admiration of special 
models was a general theory of govern- 
ment which may be called the Whig 
theory. It is that the individual is 
anterior, both historically and logically, 
to the state, and that the latter exists 
as an instrument to guarantee him certain 
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rights. Limits should therefore be set 
to the action of the individual only in so 
far as it infringes the equal and similar 
rights of other individuals ; limits should 
be set to the action of the state restraining 
it to what is absolutely necessary to secure 
the rights of the individual. These rights 
are twofold : those relating to security of 
life and limb and freedom from personal 
constraint ; and those relating to the free 
exercise of gainful activity, the secure 
use of material property, and the main- 
tenance of claims over other persons’ 
activities acquired through free contract. 

The ‘ philosophes ‘ also advocated re- 
forms in specific departments of govern- 
ment and social life ; judicial organization, 
land tenure, taxation and finances. Serious 
but cautious articles in the great Encyclo- 
pedia (see, for instance. Corvee, Gabelle, 
Privilege, Taille) made clear the abuses 
and suggested reforms ; the lighter 
writings of Montesquieu (the Persian 
Letters) and of Voltaire guyed decadent 
institutions with witty and pungent satire. 
Rarely, however, in the writings of this 
period do we find any hint of revolution, 
of a drastic remodelling of institutions, of 
the desirability of full democracy. Never- 
theless, the germ of revolution is there ; 
the idea that social and political institu- 
tions are not eternal and immutable facts, 
but that they exist for man’s needs and 
convenience, are to be judged by the 
degrees to which they serve these ends 
and can be consciously adapted to serve 
these ends better, is bound, when fully 
worked out, to produce great revolutions. 

In the domain of economics the ideas 
of the ' philosophes ' were no less far- 
reaching in their con- 
Bconomic standpoint sequences. Beginning 
of the ‘Philosophes' with a reaction from 
earlier views, and a 
critical survey of existing institutions, 
they gradually developed an economic 
theory, in conformity with the general 
philosophic notions already sketched out. 
This was the first systematic and coherent 
body of economic theory and still remains 
the foundation of modern economics. 'The 
views against which the physiocrats (as 
the philosophic economists were called) 
reacted axe now usually called mercan- 
tilism (see page 3846) ; these views never 


formed a consistent and complete system, 
but they derive a certain unity from the 
underlying influence of the strong national 
state, the royal officialdom and the 
privileged landed- class that had grown up 
everywhere in western Europe. 

Against mercantilism the phy.siocrats 
contended that the true wealth ol nations 
is the abundance of necessities and 
luxuries among the people, that numbers 
are only desirable in so far as they promote 
well-being, that high wages are a sign of 
prosperity, and that 
the advantage of The theories of 
foreign trade is in Quesnay and Turgot 
the greater quantity 
and variety of commodities obtained 
thereby. Instead of vaunting manufac- 
ture, some fled to the opposite extreme of 
asserting that land alone was the source 
of wealth and that agricultural labour 
was the only productive labour. Thus 
all artisans, traders and professional men 
were unproductive, in the sense that they 
merely transformed the produce of the 
soil into other goods or services and added 
nothing to the net product of society, Ques- 
nay was the founder of the school (Tableau 
Economique, 1758) . Turgot (sec page 4060) , 
a great administrator and practical re- 
former, wrote in 1766 ‘ Reflexions sur la 
formation et la repartition de la richesse, ’ 
which still remains an admirable introduc- 
tion to economics. It was the first syste- 
matic exposition of the subject, and laid 
down the main lines that are followed 
to-day. Adam Smith owes much to 
Quesnay, Turgot and the other physiocrats. 

The physiocratic system contains the 
germs both of modern collectivist socialism 
and of modern individualist liberalism. 
On the one hand, they regarded society 
as a community of economic ellort and 
economics as a social process, not as a 
concern of the state (mercantilism) or of 
the individual alone (nineteenth-century 
individualism). On the other hand, they 
condemned the efforts of the state to 
force enterprise into particular channels, 
and thought that a regime of equal free- 
dom would provide the greatest oppor- 
tunity for the production of the things 
that were really most wanted. Thej' 
coined the phrase ‘ laisser faire, laisser 
passer,’ that later was to do so much to 
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sterilise the social conscience , but they d’Alembert, hmshcd after hciculcan 
meant thereby not the negation of social labours and Sisyphean disappointments in 
control and the assertion of an indi I772> it was an epitome of its age Its 
vidualistic atomism but simply that contributors numbeied neaily all the 
economic welfare would be best served philosophes and most of the scientific 
b\ letting people make goods free from and liteiarv talent of the tinu It 
arbitrary and clumsv regulations and by contents were intended to include the 
letting goods pass from district to district whole scope of human knowledge A novel 
free from local tolls and piohibitions It feature, and a sign of the new social loicts 
was a protest against the ancien regime at work, was the attention devoted to the 
not a foimula for a new social order useful arts The crafts of the pottei 

The greatest monument of the ‘ philo weaver, brewer, baker, carpenter smith 
sophes ’ is the Encyclopedia Conceived and many others became the subject of 
by Diderot and begun m 1751 under the scientific interest Diderot meant to give 
editorship of him and of the astronomer so accurate an account of the pioccss oJ 



ATTENTION TO TECHNICAL DETAIL IN THE GREAT ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Details of 1 small bakery are illustrated m the plate from the Encyclopedia of Diderot and d Alt iiibtrt 
of which this IS part — kneading and weighing dongh making up and baking loaves as \ttll vs 
pans measures and wattled stands required in the work The picture accompanied is it is 
ihe Encyclopedia by detail drawings of all the implements used by bakers serves to illustrate the 
minute attention paid by the philosophes to the piocesses employed in the mechanical arts 
From Diderot and d Alembert L Encyelopddie Reeueuil de Planches 
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minufacture that, if all European civiliza- 
tions were wiped out by a flood or an earth- 
quake and only one set of the Encyclopedia 
were saved, its arts and sciences could 
be re-established in the New World. To 
this end Diderot himself travelled about 
to watch craftsmen at work and studied 
the details of manufacture. In the volumes 
of plates which supplemented the text of 
the Encyclopedia, diagrams of industrial 
and agricultural processes are specially 
prominent. This regard for the mechanic 
arts, hitherto despised by scholars and 
gentlemen, must be put beside the growing 
interest in natural science as a charac- 
teristic of the new age in civilization that 
was dawning. In this as in so many other 
things the ‘ philosophes ’ were the pro- 
genitors of the nineteenth century. 

But, above all, the Enc3'clopedia 
focussed the social discontent of the day. 
Harassed by the threefold censorship of 
Church, State and Law, 

Importance of threatened, confiscated, 
the Encyclopedia interdicted, betrayed by 
the craven fear of their 
own printers, the writers of the great 
Encyclopedia had to conceal their mean- 
ing under an easily penetrated disguise. 
Formal expressions of respect for old 
institutions, a semblance of disavowing 
radical opinions, a scrupulous impartiality 
that exposed the evils of the time more 
than any denunciation could have done ; 
comparison of the institutions of the 
ancien regime with those of England, 
Geneva, Holland, ancient Rome or 
Greece, and even China — these were the 
forms under which the cultivated classes 
of the day absorbed the new humanism. 

It must not be assumed that the ‘ philo- 
sophes ’ all agreed with one another, still 
less that they in any way formed a party. 
They had less unison than even the 
Fabians of to-day, whom in many respects 
they resembled. \'oltaire jeered at the 
physiocrats almost as much as Swift jeered 
at the Royal Society ; Diderot submitted 
Helvetius’s writings to a careful and 
destructive criticism. But there was a 
fundamental unity that enframed their 
often divergent conclusions. 

Before leaving the philosophic move- 
ment we must note a new current in the 
thought of the time — that of Rousseau 


(see also page 4065). Often confused 
with the ‘ philosophes,’ he is really the 
forerunner of the reaction against them, 
a reaction that did not come with its 
full force till after the Revolution, with 
the romantic movement. 

Against reason he set Rousseau herald 
nature ; in the progress of reaction 
in science and the useful 
arts to which the encyclopedists truatetl 
for the regeneration of humanity Rousseau 
saw only corruption and error. He dis- 
trusted intellectual enlightenment and 
relied on instinct. Against the critical 
philosophy of the encyclopedists he set 
an intuitive philosophy. He was a deist 
while they tended to be materialists. He 
advocated political reform, but on the 
ground of natural rights, not of social 
utility. His Social Contract (lybzl had an 
enormous effect — during the Kes'olution 
it became the gospel of the extreme 
democratic partj’ (Jacobins), although 
their general outlook owed more to the 
' philosophes.’ 

During the Revolution, the influence of 
Rousseau strengthened the reaction against 
the complexities and artiflciality of the 
old regime and contributed to the craze 
for simplicitj' and naturalness, to the cults 
of reason and of the Supreme Being, to the 
alfresco meals of fraternity, and even to 
the new fashions in furniture and dress. 

Corrupt and inefficient as French society 
seemed to be at the close of the eighteenth 
century, there were, however, elements 
destined to regenerate and restore to 
health the body politic. These were the 
‘ philosophes.’ Their ideas, permeating 
first the cultivated classes, but sirreading 
later among wider circles, gave a direction 
to the Ke\'olution and largely determined 
its outcome. That France emerged lr<.)m 
the Revolution with renewed vitalil\ anel 
excellent institutions is in great measure 
the work of the philosophical movement 
of the eighteenth centurj'. 

We have now indicated two important 
factors that led to the Revolution : the 
shortcomings of the social system and the 
intellectual ferment of criticism that was 
working in it. The reader of this study 
will expect an answer to the question ; 
how far was the French Revolution due to 
economic causes ? No simple answer can 
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be given. Much depends on the interpre- 
tation given to the word ‘ economic.’ If 
we use it in the e.xtended sense of the 
school that believes in the economic inter- 
pretation of history, we must ascribe a 
large share to economic factors. 

The Revolution was the outcome of a 
conflict between the social development 
of the country and the rigid legal forms 
into which that develop- 
Factors making ment was forced. Mainly 
for Revolution under the direction of a 
wealthy and enterprising 
middle class, trade and enterprise were 
expanding in all directions, outgrowing 
the framework of Colbertism (see page 
3845) that had undoubtedly done much 
to foster it a century before. The 
peasants were becoming, in fact, owners 
of their land, while the outworn rights 
of feudalism hindered their full utilis- 
ation of it. Thus the legal forms did 
not correspond to the realities of social 
and economic life. Rights of classes no 
longer corresponded to social functions. 
Moreover, the system was rigid. There 
was no constitutional means whereby the 
forms could be brought into closer relation 
with realities. The vested rights and 
interests of the functionless classes stood 
immovably in the way of reform. 

During the generation before 1789 there 
was therefore growing up a strong senti- 
ment in favour of reform. There was a 
class vitally interested in reform, numerous 
and wealthy but lacking any means of 
making its needs felt by those in power. 
Here again a naive view of economic 
determinism must be rejected. Although 
radical views of government, economics 
and morality were in accordance with the 
needs of the middle classes of the time, it 
would be wrong to say that they were held 
for that reason. Still more wrong would it 
be to assume that, because the Revolution 
did in the end make for the freedom and 
prosperity of the middle and working 
classes, all the violence and the heroism, 
all the endurance and the savagery of the 
Revolution were inspired by a calculation 
of enlightened self-interest. Conscious 
realization of material advantages and 
deliberate working towards material ends 
are rarely found in a large group of men, 
but deep unconscious motives usually 
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lead classes and nations to the realization 
of their economic needs. 

In the narrower sense of the word 
‘ economic ’ we cannot say that the 
Revolution was caused by economic factors. 
Nevertheless there were certain economic 
factors which, without causing the Frencli 
Revolution, helped to determine when and 
how it came. We will mention three oi 
them : the food shortage, the depression 
of manufactures and the financial chaos. 

During the years 1787-88 there were 
failures of crops in many parts of France, 
great scarcity of food and high prices. 
Owing to the badness of the roads (other 
than the few main roads, which were the 
finest in Europe) and to the internal 
customs dues, this shortage was converted 
in many places into a famine. The large 
towns, in particular, suffered severely. 

As we have seen, French industry had 
been developing steadily before the Revolu- 
tion : but in the years immediately before 
it a distinct depression 
was evident. This has Renewed period 
been attributed to various of depression 
causes, of which the general 
social and legal restrictions already men- 
tioned constituted an important group. 
British industry was advancing to the 
point at which it challenged French 
industry on its own ground. In this it 
was undoubtedly helped by a commercial 
treaty of 1786 between the two countries, 
which lowered tariffs on manufactures 
and facilitated the exchange of goods. 
Although its provisions were mutual, its 
benefits were one-sided : products of 
British manufacture enterecl France in 
greater quantity than those of French 
manufacture entered Great Britain, many 
French manufactures were badly hit and 
unemployment increased. 

Thus on the eve of the Revolution all 
sections of the people were suffering. Gne 
must not, however, assume that the 
Revolution was caused by misery and 
despair. In spite of the social evils 
described earlier, the condition of the 
bulk of people, peasants as well as arti.sans, 
had been steadily improving. In s])ile of 
famine and. unemployment it is doubtlul 
whether they were worse off in 1789 than 
in 1759. What happened was rather a 
check to increasing prospeuty than an 
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actual woisening of conditions But this 
IS precisely what is most likely to make 
men ripe for revolution Misery does not 
make rebels it makes hunger slaves 
There is no one so revolutionary as the man 
■who has caught a glimpse of better things 
Even so the bulk of the French people 
were not rebels They w ere full of loyalty 
to the throne , it was only slowly and 
under the influence of disillusionment that 
this loyalty wavered and crumbled 
On top of the economic distress of the 
nation came the economic distress of 
the state With a gross expenditure of 
633 million livres (a livre was nearly equal 
to a pre-War fianc) there was a gross 
ordinary revenue of only 472 million the 
accounts showed an extra 


the calling of this ancient and nearlj 
obsolete assembly became inevitable and 
the long train of the Revolution was fired 
The Revolution may be said to have 
begun when the deputies of the third estate 
(the commons) to the States General 
joined by a few of the deputies of the 
noblesse and the clergy, declared themselves 
the National Assembly The third estate, 
which had been nothing, now became 
something, and soon became everything 
The National Assembly, instead of patching 
together the shreds of the old regime began 
the task of radical reconstruction and 
reform It was followed by two moie 
elected bodies, the Legislative Assembly 
and the Convention which carried on the 


ordinary revenue of 168 million 
livres, but this was almost 
all due to loans, which for a 
long time had been treated as 
revenue The 472 million 
livres of gross revenue cost 
260 million to collect (counted 
in the gross expenditure) One 
sixth of the expenditure 
entirely escaped audit The 
sei ■vices of the debt amounted 
to 236 millions, or more than 
the whole net revenue Tht 
national finances were in a 
state of insolvencj 
The administrative machine 
had broken down A creeping 
paralysis seemed to have at 
tacked the state Able mmis 
ters like Turgot and Neckei 
had been driven from oftict 
bj' the jealousy and intnga 
ing of the privileged classes 
Pliable ministers had left con 
fusion worse than they had 
found It At length Necker (see 
page 4081) was recalled and 
made minister of finances He 
proposed new taxes on pnvi 
leged and non privileged ahke 
At last the king consented 
then the Parlement of Pans re 
fused to register the decrees im 
posing them, on the grounds 
that only the States General 
could impose new permanent 
taxation on the kingdom Thus 



NECKER PRESENTS HIS BALANCE SHEET 
Jacques Necker (i73'»-i8o4) was first made mimster of finance 
m 1776 In 1781 he published and as recorded in this contem. 
porary print presented to the king his Corapte Rendu a 
statement of the country s balance sheet but was dismissed 
from office Reappointed in 1788, he finally resigned in 1790 
BibUothiqiu Naiionale Hennw Coltation 
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work in the midst of famine, treachery, 
civil war and external war. The result of 
their labour is modern France 

Two tasks faced the legislators of the 
Revolution. One was the destruction of 
the ancien regime, the other was the 
building of the new social fabric. The first 
was done very thoroughly, mostly by the 
National Assembly. That body abolished 
feudal dues and class privileges, reduced 
the king to the level of the chief functionary 
of the nation, abolished the parleinents and 
suppressed the old local administration, 
abolished judicial torture and cruel punish- 
ments. suppressed guilds, exclusive trades 
associations and privileged companies, 
abolished internal customs barriers and the 
vexatious and arbitrary tax system. The 
Convention completed the process by 
abolishing monarchy and declaring France 
a republic, began the preparation of a new 
and uniform code of civil law, and laid the 
foundations of a new educational system. 

When all this had been cleared away, 
what was put in its place ? The con- 
structive work of the Revolution con- 
sisted partly in the erection of a new 
framework of law and government and 
partly in the reform of particular abuses. 
The first took place according to general 
principles, the second was effected by 
common sense. In both the influence of 
the philosophic movement was evident. 


ETHICS & economic s 

As the corner stone of the new political 
order the National Assembly drew up, m 
1789, the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, a Whiggish document, breathing 
great respect for authority and property, 
but marking the end of arbitrary despotism 
and the beginning of the reign of law 
The Assembly then proceeded to give 
France a constitution. 

In place of the irres- Declaration of 
ponsible monarchy there the Rights of Man 
was set up the sove- 
reignty of the people, e.xercised, according 
to Montesquieu’s idea (derived through 
Blackstone) of the British constitution, 
by three separate and co-ordinate 
powers ; the legislative, executive and 
judicial. The legislative power was to 
be exercised by a single assembly elected 
by the people. The people, howeici, 
was still conceived of as the propeitierl 
element : the elections were to be in two 
stages with a property qualilication for 
both primary and secondary electors To 
women’s rights only a few even ga\L a 
thought. The king was to be the nominal 
executive, but the ministers weic to be 
nominated by and to be responsible to the 
assembly. The judges were to be elected 
by the people ; the hierarchy of the 
courts was simplified. The Legislative 
.Assembly was elected under this con- 
stitution, but the attitude ol the king 
made it unworkable and a 
National Convention was 
called to frame a new oni 
The constitution that was 
devised by the Convention 111 
f 1793 was the most dcmociatn. 
^that has ever been enacted in 
'ranee. It provided for a 
single chamber, annualh 
elected by direct univeisal 
(male) suffrage, the submission 
of laws to a referendum, the 
exercise of the exicutive 
power by an adniinistiativc 
committee under the control 
of the assembly, and a very 
large measure of autonomy 
to local authorites. It never 
came into operation . sus- 
pended until the end of the 
war that had broken out 
between France and the rest 



FORGING THE CONSTITUTION 


In ttie National Assembly, consisting ol the deputies 

of the third estate with a lew of the nobles and clergy set 
about drafting a new constitution which came into operation 
in September. 1791 This contemporary colour pnnt shows the 
three enthusiasts atnking while the iron was hot. 

Btbtxotkeque N'ltxonaic, photo, W. F. Mansell 
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of Europe, it was replaced long before 
then, first by the constitution of the 
Directory and then by those of the 
Consulate and of the Empire. Under 
the name of the ' Constitution of the 
Year I,’ it has ever since bnen demanded 
by the ultra-democratic 
and socialist parties 
of France. Under the 
Directory property quali- 
fications were reintio- 
duced, and the legisla- 
tive power entrusted 
to two chambers. The 
executive also was 
strengthened by being 
made irremovable by 
the legislature. After 
1799 no kind of popular 
government existed at 
all. 

Local government was 
remodelled. To wipe 
out all traces ot local 
privilege and separatism 
a new division of the 
country into depart- 
ments and districts 
(later, 'arrondisse- 
ments’) was made, with 
elective councils and 
administrative officials. 

Every commune had 
its ' maire ’ and muni- 
cipal council, whether it 
was a large town like 
Lyons or a small rural 
parish. 

In criminal cases trial 
by jury was instituted ; the criminal 
code was simplified and humanised. The 
death penalty was restricted to a much 
smaller number of crimes and the privilege 
of decapitation, formerly restricted to the 
nobility, was extended to all classes. 
The guillotine is the symbol not of the 
cruelty but of the mercy of the Revo- 
lution. No longer was the family of a 
condemned man to suffer infamy and 
confiscation. Civil law was found in a 
much greater muddle. Procedure was 
simplified, conflicting jurisdictions ad- 
justed, personal privilege and complica- 
tions of feudal tenure abolished ; but 
there still remained the numerous local 


codes, which could not be unified at one 
stroke. The Convention appointed a com- 
mission to diaw up a code of civil law 
and their labours ultimately fructified 
in the ' code civil,' the great and simple 
bod}' of law which sur\'i\-ed the restora- 
tion and subsequent re- 
volutions and is to-da}’ 
the law of France. 

The doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people 
meant two apparently 
contradictory things. It 
meant the supremacy ot 
the state ; it meant the 
liberation of the indi- 
vidual. All power em- 
anated Irom the nation, 
but it must be exercised 
through legally instituted 
authorities The state 
could dispose of a man’s 
livelihood, his property, 
even his life, but it could 
not do so arbitraril}' , 
therein lay the guarantee 
of the individual. More- 
over, since all authority 
emanated from the 
nation, no authority 
could be exercised sate 
in its name. No local 
or occupational or ec- 
clesiastical community 
could exist except by 
leave of the state. The 
community was resolved 
into the state and a 
number of individuals , 
there was nothing between. The sove- 
reignty of the people did not mean 
however, complete democracy ; the nation 
might be divided into active and passive 
citizens, the former, composed ol males 
above a certain age possessed ot jiioporti’ 
above a certain amount, alone exeicisiiig 
the lights of electing and being elected 
to public office and to the councils of the 
nation. It was in the name of the sove- 
reignty of the people that trade unions u ere 
proscribed. By the law Le Chapelier, 
passed in 1791 and aimed chielly at 
political clubs, all combinations of uoi'k- 
men were held illegal. This continued 
until 1884, when the Waldeck-Rousseau 



Mechanical decapitation was advocated 
by Dr. GuiUotin in 1789, but the mstrii- 
ment itself was adapted from much 
earlier models It was first used m 
France on April 25, 1792. 

From Dayor, 'La Rfyoltitton fraooaise’ 


ri 
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Reform of the church engaged the attention of the \ itional Assembly early m its ciucr in I m 
1789 the Civil Constitution of the Clergy was established, entailing definite rupture iiitli Kome 
The church uas dispossessed of all its propertv. tithes were abolished and the leligious orders 
suppressed This contemporary aquatint satirically shows prelates and high dignit incs of tlic 
Church being driven by Death to the national treasury, there to deposit tlicir acciimiilattil wulth 



On May 7. 1794. Robespierre secured a decree rccogniaing the existence of the hupreme Bliii,' m 1 «« 
June 8 the Fete here commemorated by Monet was held in the grounds of the luilciits Ivobcs- 
pierre delivered a harangue and set fire to figures representing Atheism, Ambition 1 goism 
a se bimplicity, which were ranged round the pedestal on which a statue of Reason w is enthroned 

SUPPRESSION OF THE CHURCH AND WORSHIP OF REASON 

Bnhsh ilmeum (lop) and from Dayol, ‘La StvoluUoii franfaise' 
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ministry gave restricted rights of com- 
bination to the workers. 

The least successful labour of recon- 
struction undertaken by the National 
Assembly was the reform of the Church. 
The separation of Church and Stsite was 
scarcely conceivable to the men of 1789, 
so, although they decreed complete reli- 
gious toleration and abolished all tests for 
office, they reorganized the Church on 
the Unes of civil administration (the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy). The Roman 
curia refused to recognize the new arrange- 
ments and forbade priests to take the oath. 
A conflict between national and religious 
loyalties arose which split the French 
church and made adherence to Rome 
incompatible with the principles of the 
Revolution. 

Finally, the Christian Church was 
suppressed altogether. The fantastic 
mummery of the cults of Reason and of 
the Supreme Being had 
Suppression of the a brief official vogue 
Christian Church during the Terror. Under 
the Directory there was 
an official cult : a kind of civic religion 
consisting of a vague theism. In practice, 
there was no public profession of religion 
in France until under the Napoleonic 
reaction the Catholic Church was once 
more established in France by the Con- 
cordat of 1801. But the damage had been 
done. The religious schism and perse- 
cution had distracted the national effort 
and weakened the democratic impulse. 
An enduring tradition of hatred was left, 
and for over a hundred years Republic- 
anism and the Catholic Church were 
deadly enemies (see further in page 3872). 

The Convention undertook the radical 
reform of many other muddles. The unifi- 
cation of weights and measures was 
•badly needed, but instead of taking some 
one customary standard and making it 
national, as other countries had done, an 
entirely new system was proposed, based 
on philosophic rational principles. A 
commission of the Convention was 
appointed and the fruits of its labours 
were the metric system, now universally 
used by scientists and in popular use by 
half the civilized world. 

Similarly the calendar was taken in 
hand. Here the need for reform was less 


urgent, since, although the ordinary 
calendar has certain irregularities, it has 
the great merit of uniformity throughout 
the civilized world ; its fault in the eyes 
of the revolutionaries was not so much its 
slight anomalies as its traditional, and 
especially its religious, associ- 
ations. The new calendar. Reform of 
for which the astronomer the Calendar 
Romme and the poet Fabre 
d’Eglantine were largely responsible, was 
simple, regular and convenient for civil 
purposes. Other nations did not adopt 
it, however, and, after being in use for a 
dozen years, it was abolished under the 
Empire. 

The Convention encouraged art and 
science and laboured to restore industry. 
It offered prizes for useful inventions and 
protected intellectual propert}' (i.e. pat nts 
and copyright). It planned to re-establish 
schools and colleges and the learned 
societies, which had been suppressed 
along with other corporations by the 
National Assembly. It laid the foundations 
of the present academic system of France, 
although the actual organization of the 
University and of the Institut was left to 
the Directory. 

During all this time the Convention 
was carrying on the government of the 
country, in a time of unparalleled strife 
and confusion. Ministers were merely 
servants of the Convention, which con- 
trolled them through committees. Repre- 
sentatives on mission followed the armies. 
The Committee of Public Safety was its 
creature and agent, but under the Terror 
became its master. Never has the world 
seen an elected assembly that showed 
such vigour, ability, resolution and single- 
mindedness. 

Wlien the work of these three assemblies 
was done, what was left ? Politically there 
was a new framework of the state, simple, 
regular and not ultra-democratic. Social! v 
there was a country in which the middle 
class was dominant. The upper cla.sses 
had been swept away, the lower class 
was not yet conscious either of its needs 
or of its strength, all obstacles to the sell- 
realization of the class of business and 
professional people had been removed. 
Economically, there was a nation of 
individuals with equal social rights and 
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duties, equal status before the law, equal 
opportunities of engaging in trade and 
acquiring property. The regulations and 
restrictions of the ancien regime being 
remor-ed (except as regards external 
trade), economic relations were free to 
adjust themselves according to the laws 
of demand and supply through contracts, 
enforced it is true by the state, but entered 
into voluntarilj' by individuals. The 
physiocrats’ ideal was achieved. Within 
the frontiers of France trade was governed 
by the maxim ‘ laisser faire, laisser passer.’ 

The French Revolution and the wars 
of the Revolution and of the Empire were 
not, on the whole, favourable to the 
development of industry. The heavy 
taxation laid upon the country to pay 
for the wars checked enterprise ; many 
of France’s best markets were cut off by 
the blockade and the continental system ; 
in many parts of the country the roads 
fell into disrepair and transport costs 
were enhanced; conscription drained the 
country of the best blood of its productive 
classes. On the other hand, the demand 
for munitions of war stimulated certain 
industries, especially the metallurgical 
ones, and the cutting off of supplies from 
England and overseas called into existence 
various substitutes and new methods of 
manufacture. 

An outstanding example of this is 
the soda industry. In 1793 France found 
herself cut off from her main sources of 
alkali, which had pre- 
inventions in the viousl}' been derived from 
Soda Industry the burning of plants, 
and was imported from 
the British Isles. Russia and America. 
It was known that common salt con- 
tained the principle of one alkali — soda ; 
the problem was to make it commer- 
cially available. The Convention with 
characteristic energy took the matter in 
hand ; a commission of inquiry was 
appointed to survey existing sources of 
supply, to investigate processes of manu- 
facture and to promote research. The 
commission reported on thirteen different 
processes and gave the preference to one 
invented by an apothecary, Leblanc. 
This process, unchanged in its essential 
features, spread all over the world and 
was for nearly a hundred years the only 


large-scale means of producing soda and 
the parent of a numerous brood of chemical 
industries. 

In general the Convention and the 
Committee of Public Safety gave what 
help they could to industry : direct .■.uli- 
ventions, free gifts of land from the 
national domain, the establishment o{ 
national manufactories 
and the offer of prizes to Encouragement 
successful inventors. The of Industry 
work was carried on under 
the Directory, with greater success, since 
the general situation was less desjietate. 
Private societies for the encouragement 
of inventions and manufactures, the 
successors of the pre-Rcu’olutionary ones, 
grew up and flourished. Under Napoleon 
came the further organization of these 
societies, the establishment of the Ecole 
des Arts et Metiers, and the award ot 
prizes for inventions. Pensions were 
granted to inventors, among them to 
Jacquard, the inventor of the loom lor 
fancy weaving that bears his name. 

An important part of the pre-Re volution- 
ary industry of France consisted in the 
manufacture of luxury goods and of tine 
qualities of goods. The disappearance ot 
the aristocracy and the republican manneis 
of the early days of the Revolution gave <i 
sharp check to these trades, from which, 
however, they began to recover under the 
Directory, when the ‘ nouveaux riches ’ 
paraded their wealth without shame, and 
under the Empire, when Napoleon estab- 
lished a parvenu imitation of the gloiies 
of Versailles. 

Agriculture, the chief livelihood of the 
FTench people, suffered less than industry 
from social disturbance, while the removal 
of feudal restrictions promoted good 
husbandry. Moreover, the fall in the vahiu 
of money, due to inllation, freed the 
peasant from a burden as grievous as 
that of the seigneur — that of tlu‘ mortga.ge 
holder. The peasant bought land at the 
sale of ' biens nationaux,’ he repudiated 
feudal dues and commuted other charges 
for trifling sums ; he paid oil in assignats 
debts contracted in golden loui.s. Some of 
the earlier decrees of the National Assembly 
p>ermitted the enclosure of land formerly 
cultivated on the open-field system and 
the division of common lands. Under the 
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stimulus of individual cntei prise and 
security of ownership cultivation improved 
steadily. In short the peasant emerged from 
the Revolution much more prosperous than 
he had been when he was hrst engulfed in 
it. Taine gives the following comparison 
between 1789 and 1800 ; out of everj- 
100 francs of net income. 
Better times for a peasant paid at the 
the Peasantry former date 14 francs to 
the scigneiii, 14 to the 
church in tithes, 53 to the king in taxes, 
keeping only ig francs for himself. At the 
latter date he paid nothing to the seigneur 
or to the church, paid 21 francs in state, 
departmental and communal taxes (these 
having taken the place of the king’s taxes) 
and kept 79 francs for himself. 

On the whole, it may be said that the 
harm done by the Revolution to French 
economic dife was transient, while the 
good done by it was permanent. The 
social changes of the Revolution made 
clear the W'ay for a great development of 
economic powers. The wars delayed but 
did not inhibit this development. After 
1815, thanks to the work of the Revolution, 
the evolution of industry in France w'as 
rapid and steady, and her agricultuial 
prosperity became a model to Europe. 

Besides the general task of building a 
new economic framework of society, the 
men of the Revolution were faced with 
particular economic problems, due to war 
and to political disturbance. Throe of 
these may be singled out for discussion ; 
the financial situation, the problem of 
food supplies, and the blockade. 

The breakdown of the finances had been 
the immediate cause of the calling of the 
States-General. The restoration of them 
was the first task of the National Assembly. 
A land tax was \otcd in 1790, a piopcrtv 
tax in 1791. Both were to be assessed 
uniformly throughout the counti\f and on 
all classes. However, the immediate cllcct 
of the Revolution was to make the situa- 
tion worse. In vain was the tax system 
made simpler and more equitable, in vain 
was a stricter accountancy introduced : 
the taxpayer stopped paying his taxes 
since the old officials that had compelled 
him to do so no longer existed, and the 
new ones, being elective, lacked both the 
means and the will to compel him. Loans 


could not be floated since the credit of the 
nation, already exhausted, was not re- 
vived by the hint of political instability. 
It W'as resolved to sell the public domains 
(the former crown lands, and the land of 
the Church, made national propeity under 
the Civil Constitution of the Clergy). 

Since immediate sale would have seri- 
ously depressed their value, the expedient 
was devised (1789) of issuing paper money, 
equal in nominal value to the value of the 
lands to be sold, and receivable by the 
Treasury at its face value in payment for 
the lands when and as they were sold. It 
was thought that, since the paper repre- 
sented assets of a perfectly fixed and 
tangible kind, depreciation could not occur. 
Two points, however, had been over- 
looked. One was that the value of money 
varies inversely as its quantity, whatever 
it may be based upon, and the other was 
that unless convertibility on demand is 
immediate and certain its chief object — 
the establishment of public confidence — is 
not attained. 

Assignats were issued by the govern- 
ment and speedily passed into circulation. 
Soon the increased quantity of means of 
payment in circulation caused prices 


1 



Joseph Mane Jacquard, 1752-1834, Iirst exhibited 
his apparatus for fancy weaving in 1801 It 
was acquired bv the l^rench government in i8o6 
and revolutionised the weaving industry ThiS 
portrait was woven on his own loom. 

Science Museunit South Kensington 
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REVOLUTION PAPER MONEY 
When first issued, only assignats for i.ooo and 
for 500 Iivres s\ero put into circulation : but in 
1791 the National Assembly sanctioned the issue 
oi assignats of much smaller dcnoniinalion. 

Above is an assignat for fifty sols (sous). 

Bninth Museum 


(already high) to rise. Gold began to 
circulate at a premium, the first sign of 
inflation. The value to a baker in Paris 
of a tillful of assignats was simply what he 
could buy with them in Paris ; that they 
would be of full value at a sale of public 
lands in the department of the Isere or of 
the Eastern Pyrenees was of little interest 
to him. After lyqi the pretence of basing 
the issue on the value of public lands was 
abandoned and the governments of the 
Legislative and the Convention printed 
notes simply in order to finance their 
operations. Like so many unstable and 
needy governments since then, they found 
inflation the easiest form of taxation. 

In January, 1793, the a.ssignats were 
worth only half their nominal value in 
gold, and by March, 1796, they had 
fallen to one three-hundredth of their 
face value. The fall was not steady ; 
the value of assignats rose and fell in 
sympathy with military events and the 
prospects of the revolutionary govern- 
ments. Commodity prices tended to 
move proportionately to the premium 
in gold. Business was reduced to gam- 
bling ; many manufactures, already suffer- 
ing Irom depression, closed down. Specu- 
lation was rife. Creditors were ruined; 
debtors had their debts almost extin- 
guished, but owing to the failure of 
markets they were benefited little. The 


only people who derived any solid gain 
from the confusion were the farmers 
and the war contractors. The situation 
that existed in central Europe after 
191.S was only a reproduction of what 
existed in France during the slonnv 
days of the Revolution. Even the same 
jokes were made. In 1793 there was the 
man who went to market with his assig- 
nats in a basket and returned with his 
bread in his waistcoat pocket. 

The Directory abandoned the ciJoit to 
force paper money on the countiw anrl to 
control prices. A free market lor spenc 
was allowed and coin emerged Ironi its 
hoarrling places and circulated ; asbignals 
passed current at their dcpreciuled \ aluc. 
The Convention, in reforming tho weights 
and measures, had introduced a new 
monetary unit, the franc, equi\Mlcnt to 
5 grammes of silver 90 per cent, line (\(iy 
nearly the same as the old l!\Te), but 
during the paper-money 
orgy it remained a purely Stabilisation ol 
theoretical unit. In I 7 Qb, the Currency 
however, gold and silver 
were once more coined. Assignat-> weie 
redeemed at a fraction of their liici. \"ihie, 
and in 1797 they were repudiated. '1‘hose 
who had lost through the diqn-ecution 
received no compensation, but the coiintr)’ 
had once more a stable currency. .Vll 
through the wars of the Einjure the franc 
stood at par, which was more than could 
be said of the pound sterling. I'nclcr 
Napoleon the currency system of France 
received the form it retained until 1014. 
The Bank of France was lounded in iboo, 
and the bimetallic system, with a ratio 
between gold and silver of i to 15I, uas 
established in 1803. 

The Republic had taken over the old 
public debt of France and had added to it 
by desperate borrowings. In September, 
1797. the Directory took the drastic step 
of repudiating two-thirds of it. .Ml the 
creditors of the nation had been in^cui'ed 
in a big book ; now they were credited 
with only one-third of the sum clue to 
them. Other measures were taken, more 
taxes were imposed and an administration 
built up to collect them and to audit the 
accounts, so that at last the finances were 
put in order. The present fiscal system of 
France dates from the Directory. By this 
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time victory in the field had brought relief 
to the Treasury in the form of contributions 
from conquered provinces and had, more- 
over, improved liie credit of France in the 
international loan market. 

The financial debacle and the subse 
quent restoration had each an important 
effect. During the depreciation of the 
currency the peasants had been buying 
up their land wholesale, paying off mort- 
gages and redeeming what the National 
Assembly had left in the way of feudal 
dues. When sound money was restored 
their new position of independence was 
consolidated and stabilised. Moreover, in 
spite of the bankruptcy of the two-thirds, 
there was now a large body of small- 
holders in the national debt. Even the 
Restoration dared not reopen these ques- 
tions after eighteen years. So France 
assumed the character, which it retains 
to-day, of a land where the interests of 
the peasant and the small ‘ rentier ’ are 
dominant in public life. 

Another problem before the men of the 
Revolution was that of food supply, 
especially in the towns, where the extreme 
revolutionary party was strongest. Men- 
tion has been made of the 

Problem of shortage that preceded the 
the food supply Revolution. The harvests 
of the following years were 
not very good ; sowing and reaping were 
interfered with by ‘ jacquerie,' insurrection 
and invasion ; the roads were still more 
neglected. No wonder food was scarce 
and prices high. It was declared the duty 
of each commune to provision its members. 
The communes of the larger towns intro- 
duced a rationing system, with food cards 
such as the Great 'W'ar has made familiar 
to us. 

But rationing, even if efficient, is of 
little use to those who have not enough 
money to buy the amount to which they 
arc entitled. A demand arose among the 
working classes and lower middle classes 
of the towns for the fixing of a maximum 
price for foodstuffs. Tlie law of the 
‘ maximum ' was passed in 1793, but it 
produced the usual effects of such ordi- 
nances : farmers no longer sent to market, 
middlemen held up what supplies there 
were, and extensive illicit trade at famine 
prices sprang up. The communes lacked 


the administrative machinery and experi- 
ence to carry out effectively the law of the 
maximum. After the Thermidorian re- 
action opposition to it hardened and it 
was repealed at the end of 1794. Under 
the Convention the stale requisitioned 
food and sold it at low prices. This made 
the farmer even less ready to sow and 
reap and so in the long run added to the 
evil it was designed to cure. The Directory 
stopped this practice. 

Since the declaration of war against 
England in February, 1793, the coasts of 
France and all territories controlled by 
her through conquest or alliance had been 
blockaded by the British 
navy. As a result France ElTects ot 
was cut off from many the Blockade 
important goods and lost 
the market for many of her own pro- 
ducts. Coffee, tea, cocoa, sugar, spices 
and tobacco rose to fantast c prices ; 
the silk, lace and wine industries were 
depressed, .'^s in Germany during the 
Great War, under similar conditions, 
substitutes were devised for many of 
the prohibited goods and new uses found 
for unexportable home products. In this 
way there developed many new indus- 
tries which have maintained a permanent 
importance. We have already mentioned 
the Leblanc soda process ; another child 
of the blockade was the beet-sugar in- 
dustry which was successful!}' established 
in northern France, Belgium and western 
Germany. 

One must not exaggerate the rigidity of 
the mutual blockade. It served to hinder 
the normal course of trade but not to 
stop completely the flow of goods. Smug- 
gling flourished, not without the conni- 
vance, in some cases, of the governments. 
Thus Napoleon's legions were clad, largely, 
in British cloth, and Britain’s sjiios and 
allies ^\c^e paid with gold smuggled into 
the Continent by the Rothschilds under 
the very eyes of Napoleon, whosi- mercan- 
tilist prejudices led him to think that the 
drain of gold was weakening his enemy. 

A very difficult task remains : to give 
an idea of the tone of public feeling at 
the different stages of the Revolution. 

The first stage, up to the end of the 
Legislative, began with optimistic libera- 
lism. There was a spontaneous welling 
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up of enlightened opinion ; all classes 
showed enthusiasm for the cause of reform. 
It was the ci^och of the Declaration of 
;.the Rights of Man. The deputies of the 
■ nobility took the initiative on the night 
of August 4, 1789, when the National 
Assembly voted the wholesale abolition of 
feudal rights and privileges in an orgy of 
public spirit- and benevolence. For a 

• time it seemed . that good men of all 
classes were united in loyalty to the throne 
and in devotion to constitutional reform. 
It was a period not without violence ; the 
turbulent population of Paris broke out 
into several riots, of which the most note- 
w'orthy w'ere the taking of the Bastille 
by the mob (see page 40S1) on July 14, 

• 17S9. and the march of the women to 
Versailles (sec page 384) in the following 


October. But it was a loyal mob ; as in 
the middle ages it aimed at redressing 
particular grievances and not at a 
general revolution. 

Vested interests, however, were still 
strong and intrigued pow'erfulh^ at court 
in favour of the old order. Hence fre(iuent 
clashes occurred between the king and 
his ministers, in the course of w’hich the 
devotion to the cause of monarclu' 
gradually waned. The attempted iliglit 
of the king and queen to the frontier 011 
June 20. 1791, increased the popular 
dissatisfaction ; although the king took 
the oath to the new constitution, no one 
really trusted him afterwards. 

In the National Assembh- the aristo- 
cracy arid the upper middle class pre- 
dominated ; its tone was Whiggish. Tlic 



ABOLITION OF FEUDAL RIGHTS BY THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


August 4 1789, is a notable date in the history of the French Revolution, for on that niglit the 
National Asscnibly in session at Versailles liberated land and labour by suppressing personal .scrvitiulc, 
abolished all the privileges hitherto enjoyed by the nobility and clergy, and proclaimed equality 
ainongst all Frenchmen— decrees presently ratified by the king with a very ill grace. Tlie scene 
at this memorable session is the subject of this picture by Charles Monet, engraved by Helmaii. 

Biblioihigut National 
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Arti lo elovon of the Constitution of 1791 dccliicd the ficc mltithinijc, of tliouc;ht 3 in 1 opin in^ to 
bo one of the most pxocious lights of man and gave e\orv citi/tn liberty to say write ind punt 
what he pleased subject only to legal responsibility lor spccihtd abuses V host of ncwspipcrs 
immediately appeared some of them obtaining a large ciicul ition This iimi->ing colouird mgr is ing 
shows the enthusiasm with which people rushed to shout the pi uses of thi ir favourite journ il 
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Legislative Assenblj was more middle 
class and its tone was more libeial, 
verging on radicalism During its con 
tmuance the difhculties multiplied , party 
conflict became moie acute , the emigra- 
tion of the nobility began the conflict 
with the Church gate a handle to the 
reactionai les , at the same time the lower 
classes demanded a giealei sliaie in the 
government and also immediate icmedies 
for then economic sulfenngs 

Among the hist decrees ol the National 
Assembly were those abolishing the een 
sorship and permitting full association 
Immediately a flood of newspapers and 
periodicals appeared, advocating all kinds 
of views, both revolutionary and reaction- 
ary, and indulging at times m scandalous 
personedities Journalism, thus released 


fiom bondage united the irresponsibihtv 
of the old times w ith the impunity of the 
new, and, until the muzzling ol the pi css 
midei Napoleon, exerted a gieat influence 
on the passage of e\ ents 

A still greater influence was cxcieised by 
the clubs and societies that spiang up at 
tlie same time, at lust foi discus'^ion of 
political and social piineiplts, but deielajj 
mg latei into political oiguuzilions 
Lndei till I cgislative \ssembh and the 
Convention every party m the assembly 
had its meeting place outside whtie public 
opinion was largely made The orators 
of the party harangued their supporters 
among the general public , the lattei 
discussed measures and events with the 
deputies and frequently brought strong 
piessuie to bear on them The clubs 
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plaj eel an important 
part in the iiots and 
insuriections that 
itiaiked the couiie of 
the Revolution ilo'^t 
famous of the clubs uas 
thst of the Jacobins 
the paitv ot the iiltia 
demociats among whose 
leaders vveie Danton and 
Robespieire, and which 
was in power during the 
Terror 

In the Conv ention 
two paities faced each 
other the Jacobins and 
the Girondins The 
former although it 
counted among its ad- 
herents successful law 
yeis like Dan ton and 
soldiers of the old re 
gime like Lazare Carnot, 
was mainly the party of 



MEETING OF THE FRIENDS OF THE CONSTITUTION 
Jacobin \\ is an old name for the Dominican Order and was adopted by a politic il socicti (li U i 
at the Dominican Convent in the Rue St Honore At first the Jacobins were con titiilion“ 
monarchists and stj led themselves Friends ol the Constitution, butby 1791 thevhad bccoiiu mi if® 
republicans This engraving by Aubry after Van Gorp shows the club in session Above i J leobm 
with tlic club regalia — a vigilant eye embroidered on his cap and a bell to sound the aluni 
Bxbltohijte A Uionai^ and {top) from Oneken ZeUalUr der Revolution 



the urban working cl iss 
and the ‘ petits gens 
the latter was mainU 
the puty of the will to 
do and of the peisints 
di aw mg its chief sti cn,,tli 
fioiii the pi o\ I nets ind 
en] 0 ^lng the suppoit of 
the bulk of piolesbion 1 
and business men Bt 
tween them weie die 
deputies of the Phin 
the inert, unorganized 
majority of the house 
swayed now to the light 
now to the left 

The Girondins w ere as 
good republicans as the 
Jacobins, but thej hated 
the Commune and dis 
trusted Pans , also the\ 
lacked cohesion and were 
not ruthless eno i^h 
The Jacobins believed 
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that without the Commune the Republic 
could not suivivc , and that to save the 
fruits of Rev olution a tempoiai j dictator 
ship was nccessiiy , thev theiefore sent 
the Girondins to the guillotine and shortly 
afterwards set up the goveinmeiit of the 
Terror 

It is impossible to undei stand f ill\ the 
events of the i rench Rev olution v\ ithout 
taking into account the influence exeited 
by the populace of Pans In Pans there 
was a large working cl iss population 
especially m the faubourgs ' (subuibs) 
employed in a number of small industiies 
that were attracted to the capital , trans 
port also gave emploj-ment to a con 
siderable numbei ot persons as porters, 
caiters, etc Although industries existed 
elsewhere in the country, i owl ere else was 
there a working class poj ulation so con 
centrated and so capable of exerting a 
definite influence, as a class on aflaiis 
This class — not only wage-eaincrs but 
small masters as well — tended to be 

extremely demociatic Thev were called, 

from then lagged trousers, sanscu- 
lottes ' This teim, originally given in 
derision, they adopted themselves and 
gloried in 

Ihe elected municipality ( commune ), 
which Pans acquired as one of the 
earliest fiuits of the 

Revolution was a 
rallying point foi the 

democratic faction 
Nearly always more ex 
tieme than the various 
assemblies, m which 
peasant and middle class 
influence predominated 
the Commune, of Pans 
exeited a continual Iclt 
ward pressure upon the 
gov ernment ind was 
closely associated with 
the popular usings tint 
maiked the couist oi 
the Revolution Event- 
ually, after the re- 
action of Thermidor, it 
was suppressed, and 
Bonaparte with a few 
field guns taught the 
insurrectionists of the 
faubourgs that they 



TYPE OF THE SANSCULOTTES 


Sansculottes ineinnij, without bietelics w is 
the seornful nimc fciven to the pn let in it who 
idoptcd it and „ iv e it a sinister sunilie ineo I he 
piintm{,b> HoilU aftei which this is in en,>ia\in,, 
IS entitled Le 1 oi te di ape iii de 1 1 1 i te C i\ iquo 
1 / 11 / 1 

could no longci m ikc and unm ike govern- 
ments It must not be thought how tv ei 
that the influence of 
the working class was 
socialistic Lltiademo- 
eiatic it was and, as 
shown bv its support ol 
the law of the maximum 
and of the decree against 
piohteeis not paiticu 
lailv Leiidei to pioperty 
lights , but then de 
mands were i ithti poli- 
tical than economic— 
the wage eaim i was too 
ncai the small mastei, 
both sociallv ind liis 
toiically, tor him to 
oiganize as a wage 
earner or to adopt a 
collectivist view of 
pi operty The con- 
spiracy of Babeuf (May, 
1796) appeals to be 
an exception to this , 
the inner ciicle of the 



A COMMUNIST CONSPIRATOR 

The policy of practical socialism ad 
vocated by the French revolutionary 
Gracchus Babeuf born in 1760 was 
exceptional at this, time He was 
executed for conspiracy in 1797 

From Dayot La Revolution franooise * 
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conspirators was called the ‘ Society of 
the Equals,’ and Babeuf advocated 
co-operation, community of goods and 
equalitj' of wealth ; but it is doubtful 
whether more than a handful of persons 
shared his views at the time. 

Under the stress of war, foreign and 
internecine, the ruthlessness and lack of 
constitutional scruple of the Jacobins 
proved more effective than the high con- 
stitutional and republican ideals of the 
Girondins. Thus the Jacobin party in the 


Convention, assisted by pressure from 
the Commune of Paris and the clubs 
throughout the country, were suffered to 
dominate the Convention and to set up 
the emergency government known as the 
Terror. The Committee of Public Safety 
was entrusted with the executive govern- 
ment and given dictatorial powers. Uj^der 
it were the Committee of General Security 
and the Revolutionary Tribunal, for the 
searching out and trial of political offences. 
In every district re\’olutionary com- 
mittees were organized, under the local 
Jacobin.s. The Convention sent ‘ repre- 
sentatives on mission ’ to the armies and 
into the provinces— trusted members of 
the dominant party who kept a watchful 
eye on generals of suspected loyalty — or 
organized local committees and tribunals 
to stamp out counter-revolution. 


Under the Convention the pacific ss 
ternationalism and cosmopolitanism : 
the first period gave way to a inilita.’ 
internationalism that sought to force tli^ 
principles of the Revolution on the peoples 
of the world at the point of the bayonet : 

‘ War on tyrants, peace to people.^.’ 

Liberty, Equality and Erateniitv w.h 
the slogan of 1793. These words, \slueli 
to-day are inscribed on every ])ul)lic 
building in France, require some ex])laii.i- 
tion. To some they seem mere litpo- 
critical rhetoric, to otlieis— 
especially when written o\er 
a prison or a barracks— a 
piece of savage irony, to otlieis 
the epitaph of a noble hope. 
The fact is that they emboilv 
a definite political theory and 
one that has been largelv 
realized in practice. Libeity 
means the free exercise ot 
certain definite but limited 
rights: rights of holding pi 0- 
peity, of trade, of change 
of domicile, of voting and ol 
eligibility to public office- 
all subject to certain con- 
ditions, but based generally 
on the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man. liqualitt 
means that the exercise ol 
these rights is the same, the 
conditions being lullilled, for 
all Frenchmen ; it does not 
mean the equality of wealth, but it does 
mean the equality of status and of oppor- 
tunity, so far as this is compatible \Mth 
the institutions of private pioixnty and 
of capitalistic enterprise ; it means the 
abolition of privileged classes. Inatcrniiv 
is not a mere sentimental phrase ; it is 
an expression of the national unity, ihc 
abolition of local privilege.--, ol iiitcinal 
tariff boundaries, of diverse cock-, ol la\'. 

It is of this time that mo-,1 iicople 
think when the Revolution is nu-ntioiicd. 
It is the heroic period of the Revolution, 
in which events seem more sublime and 
the actors in them of greater stature than 
in common times. This is largely an 
illusion — in’ the midst ot the Ten or men 
and wonten went about their ordinary 
affairs, adjusting themselves to huiige 
and danger as they do every day in tao 



AUTOGRAPHS OF NOTABLE REPUBLICANS 


To meet the menace of the first European Coalition and the 
Venclean insurrection, the Committee of Public Safety was 
iormed, April 6 , 1793. Above are the signatures on a "decree 
of April 21, 1794, with the official stamp: Collot-d’Herbois, 
Carnot, R. Lindet, Billaud-Varcnnes, C. A. Prieur and Barere. 

From Onckcu, ' Zcitalier der Rei'olulion * 
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of unemployment or of a 
colliery explosion Men 
worked at their tiarlc, 
when woik was to be 
had W omen kept house 
and cooked, grumbling 
at the shortage of food 
and at standing in queues 
for bad bread and olfal 
Men and women mariied 
children were born and 
brought up But against 
the background of com 
mon events there stood 
out a number of great 
chaiacters (see the fol 
lowing chapter) and 
heroic deeds such as we 
seek in vain during the 
days of self satisfied pio- 
gress and refoim that 
went before, or during 
the period of gieed arul 
baseness that came after 
this peiiod 

Mean mtngues, proht- 
ceiing and profligacy 



Olhcially issued plxcirds like this uctc 
pasted on the walls of rnnnj houses 
clunng the Resolution to xiroelaim the 
loyalty of the inniites to the cause of 
the Republic One iiid India isible 
From O clen Ai/iff i dtr Jii ylutwn' 


went on, as before and 
after. Some men were 
cowaids or time serveis, 
then as always But 
these things were 
crowded into the back- 
ground by the epic 
stiuggle of the Revolu- 
tion at grips with her 
enemies Between the 
insurrection of August, 
1792, and the fall of 
Robespierre m July, 
1794, the state passed 
through a series of crises 
that were reflected in 
the life of the people 
Continual effort was re 
qiiired for mere self- 
preseiiation , levies of 
lolunleets, requisitions 
ol goods rationing of 
lood, constant sessions of 
the leiolutionary com- 
mittees were required 
e\ ei} where to admmistci 
a broken down state 



SESSION OF A REVOLUTIONARY COMMITTEE UNDER THE TERROR 
In July 1793 the first Committee of Public Safety assumed central authority with dictatorial powreis. 
Its orgamzation included the Committee of General Security and the arbitrary Rc\ olutionary Tribunal 
and in the departments its orders were executed by representatives on mission ’ and by rcvoliitionarv 
committees under local Jacobins This engraving after the toungcr Piagonaid shows one of these 
committees in session, about to interrogate a citizen whose loyalty to the Revolution is suspect. 
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CIVIL UNIFORMS OF OFFICIALS OF THE FIRST REPUBLIC 


No less than the monarchj did the Republic prescnbe official costume for its civil functioi irs 
A t the top (left) Barras is presented in full dress as president of the Directory beside him is a lepre 
sentatisc of the people, drawn by David his cloak embroidered with that designation and with fl’e 
motto of the Republic The liguies below show the working attire of a municipal ollicial, bj Da\ id 
and (right) his full dress — grey overcoat j ellow \\ aistcoat and breeches, and tncoloured hat and se ir vcs 
ilus^e Carnavalet and {lop le/t) /rotn Barras Memoirs 
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machinery and make it go by sheer 
hard work and determination. Whatever 
the smaller men may have done, few of 
the leaders made any personal profit out 
of it ; the difficulties and dangers of office 
were too great for n man to seek them for 
the sake of feathering his nest. 

But the bulk of the people showed the 
same devotion. The self-constituted exe- 
cutioners who carried out the September 
massacres did not rob the prisoners 
thej' killed The army of 
Devotion to the Sambre - ct - Meuse, com- 
Common Cause posed tWO-thirds of new 
volunteers, bare-toot and 
in rags in the winter of 1792-3, hungry 
and without proper stores, was encamped 
in the midst of the fairest and richest 
cities of the Belgic Netherlands without 
looting or molesting the civil population. 
Fanaticism and cruelty there were, but 
even the cruelty of the Terror was less 
than that of the ancien regime. The 
drownings at Nantes and the shootings 
at Lyons were quicker and less agonising 
than breaking on the wheel. Nowhere 
was torture used for the examination of 
suspects, although the king’s government 
had given it up only thirteen years before. 

Profiteering, speculation and bribe- 
taking were rife and furnished much of 
the wealth that blossomed forth under 
the Directory, but under the Convention 
the influence of the sansculottes was 
so strong that there was little occasion 
to spend it. Ostentation in dress brought 
suspicion of being an ‘ aristocrat ’ — a 
term soon applied to anyone of wealth or 
position. People dared not be seen in a 
private carriage. Entertainment, even of 
the simplest sort, almost ceased, because 
gatherings of people might conceal a 
plot. Republican simplicity and equality 
required the use of ' tu ’ instead of the 
polite ‘ vous ' ot the upper classes. ‘ Mon- 
sieur ’ and ‘ madame ’ were banned in 
favour of ‘ citoyen ’ and ‘ citoyenne.’ 

The cessation of the causes that had 
produced the Terror brought it to an end. 
The arms of the Republic victorious, her 
territory free from invasion, the revolted 
towns and departments crushed, the 
country felt relieved from the immediate 
dangers that had needed such extra- 
ordinary measures to combat them. As 


soon as the dictatorship became un- 
necessary it became unpopular. The well- 
to-do and middle classes, whose influence 
had given way, at the fall of the Gironde, 
to that of the ‘ bas peuplc,’ began to re- 
assert themselves. Although the Jacobins 
had shown as much respect, on paper, 
for the rights of property as their opjw- 
nents, they had in practice requisitioned 
goods and manufacturing undertakings 
for w'ar piu'poses, passed the law of the 
maximum, and guillotined speculators ; 
the propertied classes could not feel safe 
under a gov'ernment that had the support 
of the poorest sections of the jjeoplc. As 
soon, therefore, as the main work of the 
Revolution was accomplished and made 
secure — that is to sa3% when the midrlle 
classes had civil and political rights and 
freedom of trade, when the peasants had 
the land and when the restoration of the 
old icgime b\' foreign armies had been 
made impoissible — the reaction .set in. 
The moderate republicans, representative 
of the wealthier middle classes and the 
newly enriched (these formed the upper 
classes, since the virtual extinction of the 
noblesse), took the helm. Men were re- 
publican still, but distrusted the democ- 
racy, especially the sansculottes of Paris. 

From the end of the Terror the tone of 
public life changed. The men of the 
Revolution — Girondins, Jacobins, fol- 
low'ers of Danton, of Robes- 
pierre and of other and Reaction from 
fiercer apostles of violence extremism 
— had wiped each other 
out; the Revolution had devoured her 
children. There follow'cd a generation 
of lesser men w'ho had known how to 
save their skins while the Tilan-, battled. 
To the dictatorship of the Jacobins and 
the violence of the mob succeeded the 
plutocratic oligarch}’ of the Dii'cetors and 
the violence of the ‘ jeunes^e doree.' 
The latter term was applieil to young 
men of the wealth}' classes who, chid 
in the height of fashion and armed with 
cudgels or muskets, amused themselves 
with the pursuit and beating of suspected 
Jacobins, or organized themselves into 
bands to resist the insurrectionists from 
the working-class faubourgs. 

Republican simplicity of dress and 
manners gave way to every kind of 
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c'ftiavagdnce and ostentation. Once more 

people ilared to iide in their carriages 

and gi\e entertainments in style Never 

were tlicaties mote popular or cafes more 

frequented hasliions of dress, for both 

sexes, were exaggerated and fantastic. 

The adniiiation of clas&ic il models biought 

the simple flowing diess 

for women that is know n 

as ‘ Directoire ’ st j le , as 

it to emphasise their 

break with the traditions ^ 

of the old S5'stem thev 

abandoned sta\ s and 

petticoats and appealed 

in clinging, shcath-like 

garments, that iied with 

one another in revealing * 

their wearers’ persons, 

with low-cut bosoms 

and infinitesimal sleeN es ’ajHf . 

It was a favouiite 

amusement to w eigh a v ' 

w Oman's clothes — shoes 

and all could be e\- 




BTI/ICS & jECONDJUICS 


pressed m ounces. A really fashionable 
woman wore a single semi-transparent 
garment with flesh-colomed diawcrs be- 
neath It This was the time at which it w as 
said that the rule of the ‘ sans-chemises ’ 
had replaced that of the ‘ sans culottes ’ 
Foi women, in spite of then hek of 
political lights, pH\cd a 
great pait m politics 
^ ' Neaily all the politicians 

of the time wcic gieath 
influenced b\ their wi\ts 
or mistresses Ban as 
i 'SpX' ' ’ ''1 the man w ho dominated 

this period, acted like a 
3^ sultan , he had a con- 

B tmual succession of 

W j women, but he simplv 

f I used them for his plcas- 

, ure, without letting them 
meddle with his altairs 
ivjku / Even when he had tired 

^ of them he would still 
make use of them bv 
giMng them as a reward 
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FREED FROM THE TERROR, FRENCH LIFE RESUMES ITS LOST GAIETY 
B\ 1797 when Desrais painted this picture, engraved bv Voysard, fashionable men and lopicn 
in Trance had resumed thcii prc-re\ olution pleasures This scene is an outdoor cafe in the Loiih \ ml 
dcs Itahcns where gallant ■voimg men, affecting broad-brimmed hats worn at an an„lo c\eh n go 
pleasantries with ladies who can dare once more to wear fashionable gowns without feai ol iircst is 
‘ aristocrats ' Top an elaborate Rev olutionary coiffure of about 1793, typical of fashion s ex igoti it'on 
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to his faithful lieutenants. One of these 
gages of the sultan’s favour was Josephine 
Beauharnais, wife of General Bonaparte. 
Divorce, which had been permitted by 
the National Assembly, now became 
extremely easy ; it makes one almost 
dizzy to try to follow the changes of 
partners among the prominent people of 
the period. If the distinction between wife 
and mistress became practicall}' obliterated 
among the plutocracy, so did that between 
the girl of assured social position and the 
‘ fille-de-joie.’ Theatres and restaurants 
provided discreet retiring rooms of which 
both men and women of the new fashion- 
able world availed themselves with equal 
shamelessness. There w'as a general re- 
laxation of morals — or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that people became 
for a time unashamed of their actions and 
did openly what they had done before 
and were to do again under a cloak of 
conventional correctitude. 

In public life corruption ceased to hide 
its head. Officials of all kinds took bribes 
openly. Since the repeal of the maximum 
and the substitution of 
Corruption under contracting for requisi- 

the Directory tioning of war supplies, 
mei cant lie activity re- 
viled, but business and politics were 
intimately commingled. No government 
of France has been more corrupt than 
that of the Director}-. Speculators, con- 
tractors and members of the government 
alike flaunted their newly acquired wealth 
in the theatre, at the gambling table or on 
the backs of their wives and mistresses. 

Equally corrupt was the change in 
public opinion on international affairs. 
After the political reaction a blatant im- 
perialism became dominant ; victories 
were welcomed at home not because of the 
liberation of peoples from the yoke of 
tyrants, but because of the relief to taxa- 
tion afforded by military requisitions. 

The Consulate and the Empire, although 
they completed the destruction of demo- 
cracy, did restore order into the various 
departments of public life. The adminis- 
tration was purified and made more 
efficient ; taxes were collected with regu- 
larity : economic life, in spite of the 
continual state of war, became steadier 
and healthier; manufactures developed. 



DANDYISM IN DIRECTORY DAYS 
Under the more lolciant regime of the Diieetory, 
\oung men of aristocratic tendencies blossomed 
forth into an eccentricity of foppish attiie Jlicv 
became Icnown as the Incroj.iblcs and their 
feminine counterparts as the Mere eilli uses 
From a drau.tug by Carl Vt-nut ; Miista CarinuaUt 

and with a stable currency trade How ed in 
regular channels. Military glorv and the 
prospects of lucrative war contracts recon- 
ciled the upj)cr classes to the total loss of 
political rights. The external seeinliness of 
family life w-as bettor pieserved, cspicially 
after the Concoidat with the Catholic 
Church ; facilities for divorce w’ere lessened 
and W'omen were put into the suboidinate 
place that is theirs in a militaiv despot- 
ism. Napoleon’s court, although vulgar 
and full of intrigue, was less marked 
by open scandal than that of Barras and 
Mme. Tallien. Under an efficient police 
the theatres and places of public lesoit in 
Paris became more orderly and decent. 

We arc now in a position to ask oui selves 
what the French Revolution did for France 
and for the w'orld. 

In France much of the work of the 
Revolution survived the Restoration — in 
particular the suppression of the inequality 
of the orders and the new distribution of 
property consequent on the sale of the 
national domain. Under Louis XVIII ‘ all 
Frenchmen are equal before the law.’ 
The price at which the country, tired after 
years of toil and tumult, accepted the 
return of the Bourbons was that the 
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acquisitions of the peasants and the middle 
class should be left untouched. 

The revolutionary idea, first of the 
Revolution’s legacj' to hiance, is an intan- 
gible but nevertheless vciy real thing that 
has had a profound influence on hicnch 
life and thought ever since 17S9 It niai 
be divided into two paits, the idea of 
democracy and the idea of rc\olutionai\ 
action, the idea for which the Reiolu- 
tion existed and the idea by means ol 
which it strove to realize itself Tlie idea 
of democracy has two components, that 
of freedom and that of equaliti , both oi 
which can be expiessed as an asseitioii of 
certain rights — the rights of man In the 
possession of rights which he can asst it as 
against all others, even against the state, a 
citi/en is free , in the possession ol the 
same rights as every other citizen In h 
equal to every other citizen This scn-i ol 
the importance and of the equal iinpoit 
anco of every member of the cominuniti 
IS very strong in France. 


FANTASTIC SIMPLICITY OF THE LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
The influence of classical models is revealed in the fashions in Franco towards the end of the i-uilitK nth 
century Jacques-Louis David’s portraits, exhibited in 1795, of Madame Seii^iat (Iclt) and her 
husband, show the trend towards simplicity of line, while yet preserving elegance 1 lie pcnliait 
of Liicicn Bonaparte's hrst wife (top), painted by Jean Antoine Gros, about iboo, gives an csuiiple 
of the extieme produced by the classical cult when women reduced their garments to a niinimuin 
The Louire , photos, C^rnudon and Arehives pholographtqucs 
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The Revolution certainly failed to estab- 
lish democracy in France immediately. 
From the establishment of the Committee 
of Public Safety the government ceased to 
be democratic in form, and from the fall of 
Robespierre it ceased to be democratic in 
substance. After the Restoration of the 
Bourbons political power remained in the 
hands of a small propertied class, although 
it was extended in 1S30. Under the 
Second Empire democracy again disap- 
peared, but the Third Republic established 
universal suffrage and such liberty of 
speech and of the press as was necessary 
to make it effective. It is quite fair to say 
that the Third Republic owes its existence 
to the Revolutionary idea, which, since 
1789, has never been extinguished in 
France and has striven steadily towards 
fulfilment ; 1871 saw the realization of 
the hopes of 1789, although not those of 
1793. Since 1871 the French people have 
lived under a stable government and have 
shown themselves resolved to conserve the 
political rights they have won. Hence we 
can say that, with certain qualifications in 
view of centralised administration and the 
predominance of the propertied interests, 
the Revolution has succeeded in estab- 
lishing democracy in France. 

With a few exceptions, civil rights are 
as well secured in France as they arc in 
any other country in the world. Freedom 
of printing and discussion is permitted 
to an extent that sur- 
Freedoni of speech prises the Englishman, 
and ol the Press whose expression of 
opinion is moderated 
by laws of libel, blasphemy and sedition. 
This is especially true of matters involv- 
ing the social and ethical prejudices of 
the majority of people. On these topics 
there is far greater liberty of the press 
than in England. Many serious literary 
works have to be printed in France and 
smuggled into Great Britain because some 
prurient official considers them obscene. 
It is true that police regulations do not 
permit anyone who likes to address the 
public from a soap-box in the Champs 
Elysees, but ‘ affiches ’ are striking and 
outspoken, and the citizen in search 
of disputation may go to a ‘ reunion 
contradictoire ’ and say the most appalling 
things about members of the government. 


Miscarriages of justice occasionally occur, 
such as the Dreyfus case ; but in what 
other country, except perhaps Great 
Britain, would Dreyfus ever have been 
rehabilitated ? 

Liberty of association was lor long the 
only important right withheld from the 
citizen. This was a relic of Jacobin 
extreme state sovereigntj', which would 
tolerate no social organism that did not 
owe its being to the state or that made a 
claim to the citizen’s loyalty in competi- 
tion with the state, a relic kept alive by 
the bourgeoisie’s fear of another Commune 
or another Conspiracy of the Equals. 
Trade unions are permitted, but they arc 
still far from enjoying the freedom they 
have in Great Britain even since the Trade 
Union Act of 1927. Organizations of 
state employees and railwaymen particu- 
larly are under legal restrictions. 

The second part of the revolutionary 
idea is the idea of revolutionary action. 
The glamour. of the epic period 1702-4 
has been strong in 
French democratic The Idea of 
circles ; in every Revolutionary Action 
crisis, internal and 

external, men’s thoughts have reverted to 
the c.xamplcs of the Convention, the Com- 
mittee of Public Safetj’ and the Paris 
Commune. This has spread Irom the 
democratic to the socialist movement ; 
the ideal of French socialism h;is been the 
constitution of 1793 followed by a socialist 
Convention ancl Committee of Public 
Safety that would bring about the new 
social order by a series of laws backed by 
vigorous but constitutional action • a 
political revolution followed and completed 
by a social revolution (La sociale). 

Another legacy is national unity. The 
Revolution broke down barriers ol pro- 
vince and cla.ss and firsed all Frenchmen 
into one nation and one order. The work 
of making a nation out of a congeries ol 
provinces had been begun by the monarchy 
but could never be completed by it since, 
in order to maintain the basis of its own 
power, it had to preserve local differences 
and privileges. So thoroughly was the 
nation made one in the years 17S9-1795 
that Alsace, latest of acquisitions of the 
French crown, German in speech and 
fundamentally German in sentiment. 
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became predominantly French and Re- 
publican in political S3^mpathy. 

Thirdly, the Revolution bequeathed to 
France a new social system. It suppressed 
the distinctions between orders and estab- 
lished equality before the law. The fart 
that the former privileged orders had set 
themselves against the nation had a still 
deeper effect. Many lost their lives, still 
more their property ; many returned to 
their estates demoralised and disorganized 
by long years of e.vile ; above all, they lost 
the prestige that in other lands accrues to 
noble and gentle birth. When they came 
back in 1814 they were no more the natural 
leaders of the people ; they lived apart 
from the nation, aliens in the land of their 
fathers. Thus a large measure of social 
equality was established. Economic 
equality, without which social equality is 
hard put to maintain itself, was favoured 
by the break-up of the great estates and 
the consequent establishment of peasant 
proprietorship and by the new law of 
inheritance, which promoted the equal 
division of property between all the 
children of a familj’. 

The France that emerged from the 
Revolution was a France in which the 
bourgeoisie was the predominant cla.ss. 
There was a new upper class of wealthy 
men : bankers, merchants, contractors 
and manufacturers, form- 
Fredominance of ing thehaute bourgeoisie; 
the Middle Class and a large middle class, 
the bourgeoisie proper, 
composed of business and professional men, 
all owning a more or less considerable 
amount of property in land or in the funds. 
These two classes have formed the back- 
bone of modem France ; they have pro- 
duced the writers, artists and scientists ; 
from them have been drawn practically 
all deputies and government officials ; they 
have for over a century exerted the chief 
influence in the intellectual, economic and 
political life of the country. 

Below them was a peasantry, laborious 
and parsimonious, having little education, 
but for the most part owning their own 
land. Although they formed the numerical 
majority of the country they were in- 
tellectually and politically inarticulate. 
Then there was the urban working class, 
a small proportion of the people in 1814, 


but growing with the growth of industry. 
In 1814 they had not recovered from their 
suppression in 1795-7 ; they were active 
in politics again in 1830, 1848 and 1S71, 
but not till later in the history of the 
Third Republic, with universal suffrage 
and a restricted right of association, did 
they become a political power. 

This new social structure has given 
to post-revolutionary France a peculiar 
stability, in spite of repeated political 
revolutions. The bourgeoisie and the 
peasantry have been a conservative force 
in everything affecting propert\' and social . 
as distinct from political, institutions. In 
spite of the distinct cleavage between the 
working class and the rest, there is more 
of the sentiment of social equality, as 
evinced by the people’s manners and modes 
of intercourse, in modern France than in 
am’ other large European countiy. 

Fourthl}’, there is the reformed legal 
and administrative system. The Revolu- 
tion gave France a 
new and simple code Administrative and 
of law, a SJ’Stem of Legal Reform 
administration and a 
system of national education, all ot them 
for the time cheap and eflicient. That 
this is not the aspect which .“trikes even 
French obscr\-ers to-day is duo to the fact 
that other countries have since improved 
their S3’stcms still further and also to the 
fact that France has developed into a great 
industrialised and specialised nation, to 
whose needs the legal and administrative 
S3’stem of a homogeneous agricultural 
and small-scale trading econom3’ is hardly 
adequate. But in 1830, for instance, the 
judicial and administrative machinery of 
Great Britain was chaotic, slow, dear 
and inefficient in comparison with that of 
France. 

It is interesting to note that in spite of 
great reforms much of the old s\'siem was 
carried over into the new. This is esjicci- 
ally true of the worst aspects ol the new 
system. Extreme centralisation is one of 
the vices of present-day France, as it was 
of the ancicn regime. The immediate effect 
of the Revolution was the complete decen- 
tralisation of local government — the com- 
mune and the department became practi- 
cally self-governing bodies, but with the 
reaction came the appointment of prefets 
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and sous-prefets, each with full executive 
power in his department or arrondissement. 

The makers of the French Revolution 
envisaged a community of citizens to 
whom the state would guarantee the enjoy- 
ment of equal rights ; they supposed, 
without having a definite theory on the 
subject, an approximate equality of eco- 
nomic status. The community would 
contain peasants, artisans, merchants and 
professional men ; but they would all, 
having equal rights, have equal bargaining 
powers. With the disappearance of privi- 
leged orders and corporations competition 
would tend to prevent the emergence of 
great inequalities of wealth. They did not 
foresee the development of transport due 
to the steamship and the railway, the 
growth in the scale of manufacturing due 
to machinery, the use of large capital both 
in manufacture and in commerce and the 
consequent growth in the scale of business. 
They did not realize the possibility that 
businesses, without any aid from the state, 
might become monopolies and be in a 
position to control the life of the com- 
munity. Nor could they know that the 
growth of large capital would turn the 
artisan manufacturer into a mere prole- 
tarian — a worker for wages without any 
chance of becoming a master — and a 
large industrial proletariat would create 
associations of labourers that also would 
come in time to wield power over the 
community. 

The fact that the social order of present- 
day France, although based on the institu- 
tions created by the Revolution, is very 
difterent from what the 

Modifications makers of it thought 
Wrought by Time they were creating, and 
the fact that since the 
.Revolution new institutions have been 
evolved to meet problems and conditions 
then unknown, should not obscure for us 
the importance of the work of the French 
Revolution. 

La'^tly, there is the legacy of an enduring 
quarrel with the Church. We have already 
mentioned how the Revolution came into 
conflict with the Church, The effects of 
this conflict have lasted for over a hundred 
years and are not yet effaced, although 
to-day the old enmity is not so bitter. The 


to the Republic and to everything it stands 
for; the Republicans have become anti- 
clericalists. Two traditions, each deeplv 
enwoven into the national life, have been 
at variance, and therefore each has con- 
tributed less than its best to that life. 
Especially has the quariel left its trace on 
education, which, as elsewhere, has been 
the cockpit of denominational strife. The 
Church has struggled to control elementary 
education ; the Republicans have stri\'en 
for the ‘ ecole laique,' that is to say, the 
secular school. In the struggle education 
has suffered. Whichever party was in thi' 
ascendant, education has been ciampcJ 
by routine, regulation and centralisation. 

The last and most difficult task reniaiiis : 
to say what the French Revolution did 
for the world. 

Two great traditions and several Ic'-ser 
traditions have been handed down to the 
world by the French Revolution. The tno 
great traditions are demo- 
cracy and nationalism. Democracy 
This is not to say that & Nationalism 
these ideas were originated 
by the Revolution — there was democracy 
before 1789 and nationality before 1793 
— but the form in which they were to 
be important during the nineteentli cen- 
tury was given them by the French 
Revolution. 

Democracy we have already discussed. 
Clustering round the central idea of equal 
political rights are several other ideas: 
that of the sovereignty of the people ; that 
of economic freedom, child ot the physio- 
crats ; the international idea ; and others. 
Historically rather than logically connected 
with democracy are the anti-clerical idea 
and the idea of terrorism, that is to say, 
of an extraordinary government wielding 
dictatorial powers in the sole interest of 
one class, party or ideal. 

Nationalism was a less conscious product 
of the Revolution than democracy. A 
vague internationalist sentiment colomed 
the thoughts of the ' philosophes ’ and ot 
the men of the first two assemblies, as it 
has those of most democrats and radicals 
since. But under the stress of common 
dangers and common tasks the French 
people acquired a heightened sense of their 
existence as a nation, which the glamour of 
the Napoleonic era did much to enhance. 


Church has taken up an attitude of hostility 
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This idea, which might well have been 
expected to remain a by-product of the 
Revolution peculiar to the French people, 
was disseminated with the other ideas of 
the Revolution. In two ways it spread 
abroad, both by direct inoculation of the 
peoples among whom the soldiers of the 
Revolution campaigned (as the democratic 
idea was spread), and by a process of 
opposition by which the peoples who 
fought the armies of the Revolution gained, 
in fighting, a sense of their national unity. 

All subsequent political thought has 
been affected by these two great traditions. 

Broadly, Liberalism has 
Positive service adopted the first, with 

to the world most of its concomitants, 
and Conservatism has 
adopted the second. Thus Liberalism 
embodies the democratic idea and that 
of economic freedom, to a less extent 
the international idea and in many 
countries the anti-clerical idea. Only, 
in becoming established, it has shed 
the idea of terrorism. Conservatism, on 
the other hand, has adopted the national 
idea, and has also made selections 
of parts of the other idea. 

Thus it emphasises the sover- 
eignty of the state, often 
divorcing it from the full 
participation of the citizen 
in the state, which is its com- 
plement. Fascism is a curious 
blend of the national nith the 
terroristic idea. 

Socialism, together with its 
derivatives Syndicalism and 
Communism, alone introduces 
new ideas, although the germs 
of them can be found among 
the ‘ philosophes.’ But even 
Socialism has borrowed largely 
from the traditions of the 
French Revolution. Socialism 
(though not Syndicalism and 
Communism) has taken over 
the democratic idea in its 
entirety. In all its forms it 
gives strong allegiance to the 
international idea, and in cer- 
tain moods leans strongly to 
those methods of dictatorship 
that characterised the Terror. 

The spirit of wholesale innova- 


tion, of replanning the whole world and all 
social institutions on lines of pure reason, 
has gone over from the Liberal camp to 
that of the Socialists. 

.‘Although the French Revolution did 
not apparently have much success in its 
mission of spreading democracy through- 
out the peoples of the world, its cssenti.d 
ideas won a speedier and a completer 
victory than most people realize. It is 
true that after the Congress of ^’icnna 
had finished, in 1815, its task of putting 
back the clock of Europe there remained 
scarcely a single political democracy in 
Europe ; yet in many countries the basic 
principle of equality of civil rights had 
been recognized. In the Netherlands, 
western Germany and northern Italy 
the armies of the Revolution swept 
away the feudal system ; it did not re- 
turn with the kings and the grand- 
dukes. In Prussia, after 1S07, the great 
ministers Stein and Hardenbcig .ibolished 
serfdom and the privileges ol the towns 
and corporations, and granted local 
self-government ; other refoi ms lollowerl 
which established the reign of law, though 



THE TRIUMPH OF THE REPUBLIC 
The masterpiece of Jules Dalou (1838-1902), a foremost ex- 
ponent of the spirit of democracy, is The Triumph of the 
Republic in the Place de la Nation, Paris. A symbolical figure 
of the Republic stands on a car drawn by lions, led by Liberty, 
attended by Labour and Justice, and followed by Peace 
Photo, Nenrdoin 
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not popular sovereignty. Similar judicial 
reforms were introduced into most other 
German states, into the Scandinavian 
countries, Holland, most Italian states, 
Spain and Portugal. The ' code civil ' 
was the law of Germany west of the Rhine 
until the new code of the whole German 
Empire was introduced in igio. 

Later in the century came the slow 
development of political democracy : the 
struggle for constitutions, freedom of 
speech and of the press, manhood suffrage 
and local self-government ; but the essen- 
tials of the liberal state — civil rights of 
the subject and the rule of law — had 
ahead}* been secured. In 1830 France 
and Belgium won constitutional govern- 
ment. In 1848 the leaven of revolution 
wrought mightily in all w'estem European 
countries : republics were declared ev*ery- 
where, and it seemed that 1793 had 
returned. But governments were more 
efficient and better armed than they 
had been ; ever5nvhere the wave of revolt 
was broken, but most of the countries of 
western Europe emerged with some kind 
of constitution containing a popular 
element. Between 1866 and 1876 came 
another wave of radicalism ; Italy achieved 
unity under the comparatively liberal 
constitution of Sardinia, and in other 
countries constitutions were amended in 
the direction of greater liberalism. Only 
Germany and Austria-Hungary remained 
without any real guarantees of popular 
control over the government. 

The French Revolution has meant less 
to the English and Scottish people than 
to any people in Europe. The chief 
reason for this is that they 
Aloofness of had already accomplished 
Great Britain the essential task that the 
French Revolution achieved 
for France and that still lay before other 
countries. Hence neither the ideals nor 
the achievements of the Revolution, 
which for France were of such supreme 
importance and which for other countries 
acted as ringing calls to action, had any 
signilicance to the most part of English- 
men and Scotsmen. A few radicals 
organized ‘ corresponding societies ’ in 
London and the provinces ; there was 
talk about the rights of man. But the 
propertied classes feared the subversion 


of law and order, and the execution of 
Louis XVI and of Marie Antoinette 
aroused the loyalty and chivalry of the 
bulk of the people against rcvolutionarv 
doctrines. Then England was at war 
with France, and French doctrines became 
treason. A generation later the inidrlte 
classes won the franchise without having 
to destroy the monarchy. 

Poor law, local govern- Utilitarianism 
ment, police, civil ser- versus Revolution 
vice, education — all were 
remodelled to suit the needs ol the new 
era. The driving force behind all this 
was not the revolutionary idea, but the 
utilitarian idea, not Rousseau but Ben- 
tham, not the rights of man but the 
greatest good of the greatest number. 

Things were different in Ireland, ifere 
the effect of the French Revolution was 
strong, although the agitations which it 
begot failed in the face of Briti.sh militaiv 
superiority. Both the United Iri.shmen 
of 1798 and the Young Ireland movement 
of 1848 drew their inspiration from the 
French Revolution. 

North America shared the indillorencc 
of Great Britain. British America was 
working out her own destiny on lines 
similar to those of the mother country. 
The United States had solved her problcin.s, 
and although the influence of the ‘ philo- 
sophes ’ had been strong in 177b, yet bv 
1789 the new government was so well 
established that men thought they had 
nothing more to learn. Like Great Britain, 
the United States of America followed 
an independent course of political develo]i- 
ment during the nineteenth centiu*}-. 

In modern times, however, the slndv 
of history has been grow’ing more popul.ir 
with the English-speaking peo])li '', and 
for them the French Revolution ha-, 
acquired a new interest. Thanks to the 
researches of modern scholars, nnjstlv 
French, we can now sec it more nearh’ 
as it really was, stripped of accidental and 
unessential happenings ; we can trace its 
origins, discover reasons lor its develo])- 
ment and survey its effects. It then 
appears that it is intimately connected 
with most of the ideas and hapiienings 
of the last hundred years, and that no 
survey of the modern world is complete 
which ignores the French Revolution. 
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THE MEN WHO MADE THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 

Biographical Studies of the mighty Figures that 
tower out of the \'\^elter of Fraricc’s darkest Da5'5 

By EMILE BOURGEOIS D.-es-L. 

Professor of History in the University of Paris ; Member of the French Institute ; 
Author of History of Modern France, etc. 


K n his history of the I'rcnch Revolution, 
Jules Michelet at one point expresses 
regret that most of its previous 
historians — Thiers, Mignet, Lamar- 
tine, Louis Blanc, Buchez — ^had reduced it 
to a study of dominant and celehrated 
personalities, instead of representing it as 
the expression of popular demands and 
the development and the product of the 
collective forces of the nation. The 
destiny of France, in this great crisis 
which transformed her politically, seemed 
to him socially to have been wrought 
only by the people themselves for their 
own happiness, according to their omi 
aspirations and needs, the great men of 
the Revolution being the people’s servants 
rather than guides. 

.Nevertheless, the parts played by the 
principal actors in the Revolution throw 
light on its history. They indicate the 
niain currents ; they have set their stamp 
upon its essential stages. 

At the outset, Sieyes, Lafayette and 
Mirabeau were the thought, the action 
and the eloquence of the French nation, 
which, having become conscious of its 
rights and of its self-interest in self- 
government, entered upon the struggle 
against the arbitrary power of the crown, 
which was exercised in the interests of 
the privileged classes. All three, more- 
over, were men of action, with dillerent 
methods and different types of genius. 

The abb6 Sieyes, who was prevented by 
bad health from joining the army and 
making a career for himself in the artillery 
as Bonaparte did, was forty when Louis 
XVI decided to hold an assembly of 
the States-General at Versailles. At the 
seminaries, at that of St. Sulpice, where his 


education was begun. Sieves had neglected 
theological studies in order to make a 
philosophic and political slud3' of social 
communities and governments in theory 
and in practice. Earl\- administrative 
cmplojmcnt in Brittanj' and at Chartres 
for the Church, with which the nobility 
shared the sinecures, bishoprics and 
rich abbeys, opened his eves to all the 
abuses which he denounced on the cve 
of the summoning of the States-General, 
in his Essaj'on Pri\'ilegcs 
(1788). Proceeding from Sieyis’ theories 
effects to their cause, this of tyvemment 
‘ Newton in politics,’ as 
Madame de Stael called him, set about 
demonstrating the fundamental evil of 
the ancien regime — the absolute sove- 
reignty of a monarclty which, while it 
claimed to be the personification of the 
whole people, its rights, its interests and 
its will, allowed itsell and the people to 
be bound bj'^ the ‘ law ’ of privilege and 
of the privileged classes. 

Vdien Louis XVI was compelled to 
grant that people the right to make itself 
lieard in the minutes of its bailiwicks and 
parishe,s, all who were not of the privileged 
classes — the third estate, rejiresenling 
forty million Frenchmen as opjioied to 
two luindu'd thousand — made known 
their de.siie to see the n.ition coiislitution- 
alK' establishetl, and their light to be the 
nation. At this point, the unqui stionable 
value of Siej-es lav in his having given to 
the e.xpression of this desire, to the triumph 
of this right, a famous formula, a com- 
pelling motto : ‘ What is the third estate ? 
Everything. Wliat has it been ? Nothing.’ 
His essay, which appeared in 1789 under 
that title, was an announcement of the work 
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lOTUJENTiAL REVOLUTIONARY THEORIST 
Politics interested the ablw Sic\es (1748—1336) more than 
theology, and his pamphlet on the third estate attracted wide 
attention In 1789 lie produced his plan for a new constitution 
This ongrasing shows him ' en grand costume’ as a member 
of the Diiectorj, but ho did not excel as a practical politician 
Bibliotl L {iti ^oltonalc, photo, Girtudon 


that was to be done in the States-General 
from May 5, 1789 ; in an assenibl}' that 
was not to be, as the king supposed, a 
mere confeience of his subjects to deal 
with the deficit, but an extraordinary 
assembly, an assembly of the nation : 
the French democracy organizing itself 
in order to govern itself. 

From announcement Sieyes proceeded 
to action ; a deputy of Paris to the third 
estate, although an abbd, it was he who 
called upon the nobility and the clergy, on 
May 13, to join with the third estate 
and delibeiate as one body. Again, it 
was he who, after a month of fruitless 
waiting, induced the deputies of the 


popular majority, during the 
week from Juno 10 to 17, to 
proceed to further measures, 
persuading them that they 
represented nearly the whole 
nation, that their assembly 
ought to call itself national, 
and that this title gave it the 
right to act and speak as 
sovereign, even when dealing 
with the king. While half the 
clergy were lending a fa\oiii- 
able ear to this appeal, how- 
ever, Louis XVI found a pa- 
text to close the Assembly 
Hall, and it was Sicyis who 
encouraged resistance and pio- 
posed that the Assembly should 
repair to Paris. 

In the Hall of the Tennis 
Courts on June 20, he was one 
of the fiist, with the piesidnit, 
Bailly, to take the famous 
oath drawn up by Mounict and 
himself, declaiing the unani- 
mous intention of the clcputRs 
not to dissohe until th(\ had 
given to the nation the tuiisti- 
tution, and the csSLiilial, lun- 
damental laws ot the ‘.s-tuii 
which he had siiccudul in 
substituting foi that ol dLr.i'o''- 
ism and piuihge Ills w 01k 
had o\crcomu the ic^i'tance 
of the monaichj and ol the 
court, when, aftei Jub 1 1 ihi 
Parisians, his electoi->, hitaiiii 
masters of the lla-itille , and 
especially when, fiom \ugu't4 
onward, the National Assenibh solid 
the abolition of all scivitudob iiiid all 
inequalities between citizens, iuo\inei.s 
and towns of France. ' Then,’ said Andie 
Chenier, ‘ all men were one in then us]xet, 
honour and admiration of the man who 
ten years later lephed to Boiiapule 
In 1789 we made the nation.' 

The popularity that had been his at 
the beginning was not maintained dm mg 
these ten years. He was outstiipped by 
the advance of the Revolution, and dis- 
quieted by the popular demands and in 
the violence of the press, by nu aiis 
of which Marat was already at ti acting 
attention to himself, as much as by the 
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resistance of the privileged classes and 
the court Discussion of ideas, except in 
the committees of the Assembly, to which 
he submitted many reports, mis replaced 
by a fieice stiugglc bctMcen parties His 
purely logical eloquence his haughty 
beanng, his annojance at his failure to 
make reason triumph ovei p ission, gradu 
ally lost him his influence ovci the public 
and the \ssembly He ciiticised the 
new regime, as he had combated the 
old ‘ They want to be fiec he said in 
1790, ' and they do not knou hou to be 
]ust ’ Condemning himself to dismissal 
from 1791 to 1792 he was ho\\e\ei le 
called to the Convention b\ the electois 
of three departments but theie was 
nothing foi him to do theie until the 
downfall of Robespieiie on the 9th of 
Thermidor (July 2h) The pi nod dming 
the Terror, when he meieh existed 
paralysed by the violence and ciimts tint 
he witnessed, was like a thiec yeais sleep 
But France remembered him Lnder 
the Directory nineteen depaiiments chose 
him as deputy to the Assembh of the 1 ne 
Hundred, which had it not been for his 
refusal, would have elected him pitaident 


‘They lun after me ’ he remarked with 
the scorn of a misanthrope foi all the 
welter of ambitions and intrigues in that 
peiiod of ci\il discoid laborious le- 
construction and unbi idled indulgence 
Sieves turned his back upon them until 
1799 going on a mission to Berlin to 
develop %ast designs foi propaganda and 
the greatness of liance 

Then he sought a swoid ’ — Joubeit, 
Vugeieiu and iinalh Bonaparte — to 
establish b\ foice without sa5ing so 
a presidentship a Consulate of which he 
should be the head with a general is the 
atm victorious at home as abioad His 
plan fell to pieces befoie the mastei whom 
he gave himsilf and 1 lance He definitely 
letiied fioni illaiis a gilded letnement as 
senatoi and ( ouiit of the 1 mpiie and then 
an obscure letiiemcnt under the Bouibons, 
111 which he wrapped himself moie than 
evei in silence until he died in 1S36, at 
the ige of ei^htj seven 
Thus having contnbnted as much as 
anvbody tow aids giving the 1 rench 
nation the means and the light to govern 
itself biejes was the piincipal instigatoi 
of the militaiv dictatoiship which took 



Here, in the Hall of the Tennis Court at Vcisvillcs the meinbcis of the thud estate asscmblcu under 
' the presidency of Badly and took the ovth of Juno 20 17SJ Ihis oith di wvn up by Sieves, and 
Mourner, declared that the deputies would not separate until they had given Fiance a constitution. 
At the far end of the hall is the pictuie by Jacques Louis David which represents the taking of the 
famous oath *1 he court which was built in 1686 is now a museum 
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both away again At the end of the 
Revolution he was precisely what he had 
been at the beginning — the man of the 
nation, passionately engaged, even at the 
price of liberty, in compassing that civil 
equality and national unity which he had 
achieved for it. 

At about the same time, two years 
earlier, died his slightly younger contem- 
porary, Geneial Lafa3ette, at the full 
height of the popularity that he enjoyed 
throughout the whole of 
The Marquis Eulope, and outside Europe, 
de Lafayette Noble and rich, allied by 
man 1 age at the age of six- 
teen to the gieat family of the de Noailles, 
he had turned his back on the fortune that 
smiled on him to go (when nineteen j'ears 
old) to place his sword at the service of 
the American rebels He was, before all 
else, a soldier, dreaming, like all men of 
his class, of glorious adventures: but his 
geneious nature delighted m the scivice 
of hbeitv against oppiession On two 


occasions, in 1779 and again m 1782, 
when he came back fiom America, his 
return was that of a hero, acclaimed at 
court, m Pans, in the stieets and at the 
theatre If, as Jclfeison said of him, he 
had a ‘ canine ' hunger foi 1 enow n and 
for reputation, ‘at tweiih two he had 
been successful bej'ond all c\pv.etUion 
His name saj^s eveijthing ’ wiolt the 
marquis de Segur, the mimstci loi w 11 
The name was on everj' lij) 

Henceforward Latajette was canoniMil 
in Amenca and Europe as the hi 10 of 
liberty triumphant, invested witli a ‘no 
bility that obliged’ him even moii thin 
that to which he had been born , j-)le(l.,'e(’ 
to a career of glory to which hi*, life theie 
after was entiiely devoted with the objirt 
of bringing to the peoples the Ixndit.. 
which, under the command of \\ ashiiuion 
he was able to procuie foi the \meiiL in 
‘ My place,’ he wrote, ‘ is on the polilii il 
bench,’ in the provincial assemblies ol 
\u\'eigne m 1787 or 178S when lu 
demanded consUiiit oiul 
liberties fioin the km., iiid 
from the minisUis m ilii jiu 
liminarj meetings ol the st uis- 
Generalwhcn the elii tois dm e 
him as a deput\ to th 1 st ite 
of the Nobles ind in tin 
Statcs-Gcncial itsill Pumii- 
ted at hrsl, bv his m mil ile 
as deput3 of the nobiliii 0 
\uveigiie, nom assoeiiting 
himself fulh with the thud 
estate in the v otiii.. In w is 
able, aftci the lust dek it ol the 
privileged 01 dels on June v> 
to take his jslace m the Inst 
rank of the foundeis ol the 
new regime 

The nation idolised Inin 
He brought to the Old \\oild 
from America the insini ition 
of democracj' On juU ii he 
proposed to the VssinibK i 
European ‘ declaration ol the 
nghts of man and of the 
citizen ’ On July 13 he be- 
came Its vice president The 
prospect of being a Washington, 
for the beneht not ol 1 laiico 
alone but of the whole ot 
Europe, took shape m his 



HEROIC SOLDIER AND STATESMAN 


The marquis de Lafayette (1757-1834), popular hero of the 
Ameiican War, was appointed commander of the Parisian 
Luard in 1789, when this portrait was engraved 
Although a believer m roformiat doctiines, his humanity 
preventi^ him from supporting the Jacobin policy against 
Louis AVI in 1792, and th Assembly declared him a traitor 
Prom Dayot, La Rdvoluiton ftan^axse* 
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A BLOODTHIRSTY REVOLUTIONIST 
Constant persecution wns the lot of Join Paul '\I\rtl (i7^H Ojl 
whose denunciations of the 40\cinminl appt icl in his piper 
‘L’Ami du Peuple first pi hlishcd in 17S9 \ttichtl to ni 
party, he suspected ill in authonti ind \t is lierci h ins stent 
on the death ponaltj Bo/c piiiued this portriil 


tiuiitful both ot tile court and 
oi the ministtis the people 
placed themseh es in his hands 
ttith all conlidcnee In Paris 
wheie he lestoied order with 
the assist inee of Baill\ whose 
eketion as mat or had coin- 
cided with his own appoint- 
ment to command dm mg 
thiec months Lala>ettc was 
gicatei tha 1 the king 

I le w as not the man to be a 
1 ingle ider ot the mob ^fter 
|uh 2j he wished to resign 
because of its excesses But 
it was moititiinf’ to him to 
abandon his ideals which, on 
lesuming his ehilies he form- 
ulated on Iul\ 31 the occasion 
being the eieation of a tii- 
colouied eoekade that will go 
roimel the woild a ciMC and 
niihtait institution that will 


tiinmph o\er the tactics of 
Europe and will reduce aibi- 


trai\ goieinnients to choosim. 


M i tf«! Cat u it P It ph 0 D 0 

imagination The Belgians lighting against 
Joseph II, the Irish in rebellion agamst 
England, looked to him 
The resistance of the coui t at this time 
to reform, which was shown bj the 
dismissal of Necker g at c I afat ette a still 
more important part to plat m which he 
achieved greater fame To bieak down 
this resistance, to guarante’e that nfoinis 
would be earned out and to piotect the 
Assembly, the people of Pans had taken 
up arms, had constituted itself a Commune 
and, on July 14, had seized the Bastille 
with the help of the I reneh Gu irds 1 he 
popular coup d’etat ine\itabl\ decided the 
issue between revolutionary and nion 
archical force, between the nation and the 
kmg In opposition to the King s Guards 
to the household soldiery, Pai is organized, 
on July 15, a guard foi the nation and 
its representatives On July 16, Lafay- 
ette, who had come from "Versailles 
with a deputation of the Assembly, 
was_ given command of the Parisian 
National Guard amidst acclamation Dis- 


FIRST MAYOR OF PARIS 

The outbreil of tin Rciolul ion interrupted the 
scientihe stuilieb of Jc in bt K 1111 Bailly 
shown in this portriit ittiibuted to J 1 
Oarniraj In 1789 he became president of the 
Isatioml Vssemblv and in 1791 mayor of Pans 
l/iisZe Can aialet Para 
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between being beaten if they do not copy 
it and overthrown if they dare to do so.’ 
To the people of Paris who had acclaimed 
him and put him at their head he pro- 
ceeded to confide the mission that he had 
given himself on his return from America. 
This aiistocrat, this citizen-general, was 
a crusader ; he preached war against 
arbitrary monarchies ; he prophesied their 
downfall — m his opinion as certain as that 
of the English t5Tanny on the other side of 
the Atlantic. His faith at the beginning 
of the French Revolution summed up 
those sentiments which were to make the 
nation the champion of a new regime for 
Europe. But this faith early exposed 
him to hard contact with the brutal 
realitj' of mob fury and individual and 
collective egoisms. 



I //*/// f , , 

AN UNLIKELY INCIDENT 
‘ I come from the Jacobins ; all goes well.' This 
sketch of a triumphant I^favctte saying these 
words IS a satire indeed, for his moderation and 
loyalty to the royal family precluded all hope of 
a compromise with the violent Jacobin party. 

BMiathcque Nalioiiale, Heniitn Collection 



The Club of the Cordeliers foiin- 
d'-il in Pans m 1790, cvcrLiseil 
great influence with the mob 
The chief aim of its memlxrs 
among whom were IJanton ami 
Camille Desmoulins, was thi 
establishment of a republic 



On October 5-6, 17S9, Lalatctlc was 
unable to prevent the populate ol Pans, 
under the malign influence ol huiigti ami 
dubious leaders, and nnlaled bt tip 
provocations offered by the couiluis ul 
Louis XVI and by his lesistance to the 
new laws, from rushing uiion tlu diati 'i 
of ^’e^sailles. All that he could do was 
to save the king and queen, who wiie 
brought back to the Tuileries b\ the ttow d, 
and he was hereafter shorn of the aulhoiitv 
that lie considered necessan loi ilio 
maintenance of order and tui the simis, 
of the refprms. Thus il was to 110 j)iii])o--l“ 
that he offered his assistance to Mane 
Antoinette, and considered making an 
arrangement with Mirabeau to ilUct a 
reconciliation with the Assembly and tlic 
nation. The court rcbuflcd him , Miia- 
bcau frightened him. The Asseinbl\ sus- 
pended him, by the decree ol No\einbtr 7, 
from the office in which, with .Miialxau, 
he might have saved the Commonwealth. 

Soon, too, the turbulence of the peo])k, 
set loose by the press of Marat, Loiistiilot 
and Camille Desmoulins, and bv llie 
violent appeals of Danton in the Section 
and at the Club of the Cordelieis, was to 
affect his influence over tiic Faiisians. 
This influence was to endure for scaiccly 
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.'a year — until the fete at the Champ cle 
■Mars on July 14, 1790, the fete of the 
federation of the National (iuards of 
France, whose major-general he was. At 
this celebration he appeared, veritably 
--i-t-deified as the protector of the law, the 
y|<-king and the nation, ' a man without a 
Vi 'peer,- wrote Mirabeau, ' not only in Paris, 
. ‘.•but in the provinces, in the whole of 
■ France.’ But the term of his popularity 
.. was drawing near, coinciding, fortunately 
idr him, with the end of the labours of 
'--.'the Constituent Assembly, which had 

■ I'forbidden its members to appear again in 
•i'/the Assembly that was to succeed it. The 
'.^.i’flight of the king to 'Varennes, in which he 

a responsible agent, and tlie massacre 
■^,Vat the Champ de Mars on July 17 of 
’.!';-citizens who were protesting against the 
' fefusal of the Assembly to proclaim the 
.-■depoation of the king, completidy lost 
1 the general the aifection of 
■ .. Parisians. He withdrew 
'■ •' 'to Auvergne. His part in 
politics was ended. That of 
V; Danton began. 

But from his place of re- 
.‘".tirement Lafayette became 
aware of a counter-stroke that 
-fate seemed to be preparing 
- . for him. If the people of Paris 
;(;’were no longer for him, the 
- I ..people of France, responding 

- to the appeal of Brissot ancl 
., the new deputies of the 

. Gironde, at the end of 1791 

- devdoped a passionate en- 
thusiasm for war against the 

- tyrants of Europe who were 

■ Showing favour to the emigres. 
j \ Imard became the jueacher to 

the French of this crusade 
. .that was destined to change 
' „ tte face of the Old World by 
, ' .^ory. the pen and reason, 
and Brissot organized it. M'as 
.hot Lafayette, the ‘hero of 
■^,the Two Worlds ' who had 
, .Prodicted it and prayed for 
'.yV-ii 3hd who had served in it 
the divinely ap- 
iT-pointed and glorious leader 
for it ? 

December 14, lygi, 

-\l^,..Narbonne, minister for war, 


forced him upon Louis XVI as the 
commander of one of the armies of 
the frontier at Metz. Then, when war 
had been declared against Austria, whose 
Belgian subjects he tried in vain to 
incite to insurrection, the Parisian press 
and clubs, Marat, Robespierre, Collot 
d'Herbois, in turn declared war against 
him — war without quarter. Popular with 
his army, but totally unable, in spite of 
all his efforts, to give it either the necessary 
equipment or discipline, Lafayette accepted 
the challenge of ‘ the factioni.sts,’ as he 
called them, who belonged to the sect of 
the clubs and the Jacobins. He came to 
Paris in the month of June to combat 
them in the Assembly : and was once again 
succe.ssful, just at the time when the Com- 
mune of I'ari.s was preparing the \dctorious 
insurrection of August 10 against the 
monarchy. On hearing of this, anybody but 


THE MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE IN PRISON 


After his failure to stem the violence of the Jacobins in 1792, 
I.afaycttc rode into the neutral territory of Liege. He was 
tiicre seized and imprisoned by the Austrians. This contcin- 
porary engraving shows him with his captors riveting his 
.shackles upon him. In 1797 lie was released by Bonaparte. 

Uiitish Museum 
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Lafayette would have marched on Paris 
without delay. The constitution, however, 
forbade him to use his troops if they were 
not legally required. He refused to break 
the law, although it was broken by his 
enemies, who deprived him of his command 
and issued a decree of accusation against 
him. On August 19. 1792, he crossed the 
frontier. He became the prisoner of the 
allies, who dragged him from prison to 
prison in Germany, and finally kept him 
at Olmiitz until 1797, closely guarded and 
all but maltreated. When his wife, who 
had been arrested after his flight and 
destined throughout the Terror for the 
scaffold, was saved b}' the Thenmidorian 
reaction, she joined him there, to share his 
exile bravely. After having been the hero 
of lit-.'rtv, Lafayette became its martyr. 
His prison at Olmiitz added a new palm 
to his glorj^ and it was awarded to him 
by Madame de Stael. 

In exile, though expelled from the 
republic, he applauded the success of the 
republican arms. They realized his dream. 
In 1798 he wrote to friends in Paris : ‘ The 
military glory of our country and her 
foreign policy' are won- 
Lafayette’s dream derful. This “ barrier 
ot world liberty of the Rhine ” delights 
me ; the establishment 
and the expectations of liberty among 
the Dutch, the Italians, the Greeks and 
the Germans are extremety desirable. 
I think, udth Bonaparte, that for Europe 
to become free it is sufficient that France 
shall govern herself according to good 
laws.’ Lafayette was not thinking, how- 
ever, of those which Napoleon gave France 
two j^ears later. Till 1803 he hoped that 
this ' restoring ’ dictatonship would end 
itself by restoring liberty. He admired 
Bonaparte as the soldier of the Revolution, 
which was victorious with him in the 
struggle against the monarchies of the 
ancicn regime. But, in order not to be a 
‘ renegade,' he would have nothing to do 
\vith Napoleon. ‘ The whole world is re- 
formed,’ wrote Napoleon in 1812. ‘ Lafay- 
ette alone is not. He has not yielded an 
inch. He is ready to begin all over again.' 

And he did indeed begin all over again, 
fighting not against Napoleon but against 
the Bourbons, and especially, after 1S15, 
against the reactionary policies of the 


absolute monarchies, which he believed 
they abetted and profited by. It was as 
much on behalf of the oppressed nations of 
Europe as on behalf of his own country, 
menaced by the restoration of the ancicn 
regime, that he pleaded in the Chambers 
of Louis XVIII : and it was their cause 
that he served to the extent of conspiring 
with the republicans and the carbonari. 
The measures employed by Villele against 
the liberal opposition, however, estranged 
him from the Chambers. He took advan- 
tage of the occasion to go to .America in 
order to revisit his friends, on the urgent 
invitation of President Monroe, who had 
just compelled the European powers to 
recognize the right of the South American 
republics to their freedom. 

Lafayette’s steadfast faith in the emanci- 
pation of peoples was renewed and rein- 
vigorated by the enthusiastic welcome 
that he received, accom- 
panied by a magnificent gift. ‘ Hero of 
President Quincey Adams, Both Worlds ' 
bidding him farewell on 
his departure on September 7, 1829, 
said to him ; 'If in da3's to come a 
Frenchman is asked to illu.strate the 
character of his nation I)j'^ indifatin,g 
that of an individual of the era in which 
we are living, he will pronounce the 
name of Lafayette.’ Since 1789 he liad 
indeed personified, even in his faults, 
his triumphs and his reverses, the I'l ante 
which had pursued, and which w;is again 
to pursue, the hope of changing the old 
Europe in accordance with the iiU al that 
had been realized in .'America. 

On his return, while he was jiai'-ing 
across France, which was bittcrlj- opposed 
to the arbitrary rule of Charles X and his 
ministers, Lafayette, now seventy ycais 
old, did not hesitate to preach this ideal 
again. Acclaimed in all the towns as ' the 
hero of Both Worlds,’ he com]rlotely ic- 
gained his former popularity. During the 
eventful days of July, 1830, he iound 
himself, as he had been fifty j'ears before, 
invested with what was virtually a moral 
and political dictatorship, although there 
was no official warrant for the e.xistencc of 
any such thing. Memories of the Terror, 
which stiU haunted the minds of the ]<'rench, 
made him averse from re-establishing the 
Republic, of which he would certainly 
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have been president He founded a new 
monarchy by embracing Louis Philippe 
on the balcony of the Hotel de Villc But 
he forthwith turned his back on it as soon 
as he perceived that the new king refused 
to expedite ‘ the consequences of the 
Revolution ’ m Belgium in Italv and m 
Poland Faithful to his pioud dieam of 
dissemmating democratic teaching through- 
out the Old World Lafajette never foi- 
gave Louis Philippe his policy of main- 
tammg discreet relations with the monar- 
chies, for in it he saw the undoubted 
failure of France’s mission He resigned 
the command of the National Guards to 
remain a ‘ national guaid ot 
Warsaw,’ a citizen of the 
United States and deputy ot 
Auvergne until the day of his 
death At the age of seventy 
seven he died peacefully m 
the aims of his son 

If Lafayette loved popu- 
larity and glory befoie all else 
he was probably satisfied for 
they came to him eaily and, 
m spite of periods of eclipse, 
remained with him for more 
than half a centurj No so\ ci- 
eign ever received more horn 
age in his lifetime, and the 
tributes that vicre showeied 
upon him from both sid s of 
the Atlantic gave him a loic 
taste of the judgement of 
posterity He personified c\cn 
in his illusions and his hesila 
tions, Ins enthusiasms and his 
recoils, the geneious tendencies 
of the French people, its out 
bursts of sympathy for and 
faith in sister nations, and all 
that was spiritual in the Re\ o- 
lution In that gnat age 
Lafayette figures as a knight 
of liberty and a he I aid Seeds 
and sowers aic judged by 
the hai vests 

It IS curious that the most 
distinguished of the men who 
declared war on pnvilcge and 
the piivileged orders in 1789 
should have belonged to the 
nobility or the clergy — the 
fbbd Sieyes, the marquis de 

DSC 


Lafai I tte and the comte de Mirabcau 
Of these three men, the one who played 
the shortest but the most brilliant part 
was, to quote Goethe’s words, ‘ that 
miracle Mirabeau ’ — he took the lead in 
the third estate to ensure its vnetory, and 
was one of the greatest orators in the 
whole world It was indeed a miracle 
that the tribune of Fiance, wh'ch had been 
silent for centuries, should see the rise of 
so many orators of talent and, at the be- 
ginning in the earliest political assemblies 
one orator of genius 

When the comte de Mirabcau appeared 
in the Chamber of the Estates on May 5, 



LEADER OF THE THIRD ESTATE 
Couderc s painting shoivs the comte de Vlirabevu aristocratic 
leader of the third estate in His ideal was a strong 

constitutional government but the suspicious attitude of the 
court estranged him Elected president of the National Assembly 
m Februaiy, I79i» lie died in April o£ that year 
Mustf do VersaxIUs photo Neurdtxxi 
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1789, a representative of the third estate 
whom the nobility of Provence, his native 
province, had refused to admit, he had 
been well known for more than ten years, 
but more because of the scandals of his 
j-outh, his debts, his licentious love affairs, 
his duels and his law suits, his imprison- 
ments and his squabbles with his family 
than because of his success as a writer 
and pamphleteer. His reputation, although 
it was already great, was of the wrong 
kind : it was disquieting. Although the 
age had shown itself indulgent towards 
libertinism and dissipation, towards 
mental and literary excesses, Mirabeau’s 
life sufficiently explained the coldness 
of the reception that awaited him at 
Versailles, where he was hissed on his 
first appearance. 

Scion of an old Provencal noble family 
with a brilliant military record, a vigorous 
and ebullient race that cv'cn in its trans- 
gressions was proud of its rank and titles, 
Mirabcau, in order to gratify his passions 
or provide for his needs, had lowered 



AVEC AUTAHT de 
O lfPEUT FA(RE DES DEJEUirERS 
CARICATURE OF MIRABEAU 
Mirabeau’s proverbial intemperance, which ham- 
pered his political activities and sometimes 
marred his brilliant oratory, did not escape con- 
temporary censure. This contemporary sketch 
represents him with barrels for body and legs. 
From Dayol, * La Rivoluiton frati-aise ' 
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himself to the position of those literaiy 
and political adventurers who were em- 
ployed in those days by governmeuu 
and great men but who were despised by 
the general public, even while it lickid 
its lips over the wit and the scandals 
retailed in their pamphlets. Mirabcau w.im 
not solely to blame ; heredity, 
example and education were Character o[ 
partly responsible. Passion Mirabeau 
was in his blood, driving him 
to action and self-gratification, and an 
insatiable appetite for rebellion, plcasuu-,, 
fortune and glory. He was a HcrculLS ol a 
man, with an enormous head and a bioad, 
bloated face, scarred and pitted by acci- 
dents and small-pox, and a heavy and 
powerful frame. His father, at one time 
an officer, perhaps saw a repetition of In', 
own youth in the instincts of his son, 
and had a strange method ol saving him 
from vexatious experiences — impiisonmg 
him, first in a house of correction, then at 
the Chateau d’lf, in the fortress of Joux 
and, for three years, at Vincennes. He 
had put fetters on his son early, by making 
him marry; but the younger Mirabeau 
soon made his escape. To break his wiM, 
his father allowed him to go without 
resources and without a career. Mirabcau 
junior considered everything justifiable 
that enabled him to live, and sonietimis 
to live extravagantly when he had not the 
necessary money — debts, fraud, ingrati- 
tude, appeals to the purses of the pow crful, 
dubious relations with the bookselleis, the 
use of the property of others. Althouah 
he had so many weaknesses, howevci, he 
was strong in one respect : he had the 
power that is the result of hard work and 
genius. 

In his prisons, on his compulsory travels 
in Holland, in Switzerland, in lingland, or, 
in obedience to Monsieur de Mmitnioiin, 
in Prussia with Frederick II, ^liiabean 
utilised every means of self-cduc<ition. lie 
read the whole literature ot lus day— a 
literature in which criticism, science, 
schemes of social and political rcfoim wcic 
treated with feverish vehemence. He 
questioned men, compared and studied 
governments and constitutions with raio 
discrimination and with an all-compre- 
hending eye on the present condition 
and the future of France and Europe. In 
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April, 1789, he wrote to a young man whose 
career, like that of many others, he linked 
with his own : ' All the kings on earth 
cannot make the fortune of him who has 
one, and the moment which will make 
mine is inevitable. The time is at hand 
when the power of talent will become 
greater and less precarious. A now order 
of things is beginning.’ 

Mirabeau’s genius made him confident 
of the great part that he was destined to 
play in this new order. As an orator, to 
begin with. His father, who can scarcely 
be suspected of too much partiality, early 
perceived that llirabcau had the gift of 
beguiling and convincing audiences. He 
noted in his son’s writings, as in his 
‘pleading before the tribunal at PontarUer, 
that the young man ' had indeed become 
practised in the use of the implement, 
speech.’ And when Mirabcan piesented 
himself before the electors of Provence, 
his talent wrung from the marquis the 
admiring exclamation, ‘ A mavvcllous 
orator ! ’ Alread\- a great 
A forceful and Speaker, he had the force 
persuasive orator which persuadcs, the 
power of the word, im- 
petuosity and irony. When he so de- 
sired he could be graceful and emotional 
in a manner that bewitched and cap- 
tivated. ‘ For he was the most fasci- 
nating man in the world, the most 
capable of making others think, believe 
and say what he wanted,’ Major ilauvillon 
said of him ; and this, too, was the opinion 
of all the men and women who were 
attached to him ; he was the most terrible, 
too, crushing his opponents with menace, 
lashing them with apostrophe, to reduce 
them to silence. And besides all this, 
he was always completely self-possessed, 
master of himself, knowing where he was 
going and where he wished to lead the 
assemblies and crowds that he addressed. 
For if ' the implement speech,’ in the 
use of which he had aetjuired complete 
facility, was powerful and strong, the 
matter that he fashioned was still better. 
This matter was the statesmanlike know- 
ledge of affairs that is clearly shown in 
the plans that Mirabeau made just before 
the outbreak of the Revolution. 

Like SieySs, whose disciple he was about 
. to declare himself, and whose silence 


after such a ringing prelude he was to 
deplore, IMirabeau took for his motto : 
‘ War against privilege and the privileged 
orders,’ sustained by the monarch’s arbi- 
trary power, abuses of which Mirabeau 
had had personal experience, in the form 
of lettres de cachet, injustice and imprison- 
ment. On the other hand, he did not 
intend that the destruction of privilege 
should involve that of the royal authority 
— compromised, indeed, but necessary at 
the moment of a great political and social 
transformation. Even 
before the Revolution Necessity for law 
he foresaw the excesses and strong rule 
of democracy, the dis- 
astrous enthusiasms of assemblies and 
mobs, while he was denouncing the con- 
spiracies of the aristocrats and the 
intrigues of the court. As early as 
December, 1788, he was demanding of the 
ministers, of Montmorin : ‘ Have you a 
plan ? I have a plan for saving us Irom 
the complete anarchy into which authority, 
because it has aspired to be alxsolute, is 
sinking, together with ourselves.’ 

This aristocrat had, to a .surprising 
degree, a sense of the equal rights ot all 
citizens, the sense of equity ami legality. 
This loose-living pamphleteer, who aji- 
parently was an active rebel against cvciy 
obligation and all discipline, had a pa,ssion 
for ch’ic order and a horror ot violence 
and anarchy. He considered it e.ssential 
that there should be a law, and a constitu- 
tion, to curb arbitrary power ; and also a 
government, a monarchy armed and re- 
spccti'd and able to resist popular disorder 
and caprice. It is said that to fousee is 
to govern. Certainly nobody foresaw more 
clearly than Jlirabeau the crises, the risks 
and the mistakes of the Revolution, of 
which he was one of the most illustrious 
promoters. He was eS'^entialh’ a true 
governor, capable of lounding the new 
regime upon the basis of justice and liberty 
which his brain had already elaboiated— if 
he had ever been in the position to govern. 

During the early months of the Revolu- 
tion, from June to October, 1789, he 
opposed with great force and eloquence 
the privileged classes and the court, 
those evil counsellors of Louis XVI whose 
advice and intrigues could not be allowed 
to prevail over a nation that had become 
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conscious of its rights, over an assembly 
determined to procure them for it, and 
over a Paris armed against the tjTant 
of Versailles, ilirabcau’s name and per- 
formance are inseparably associated with 
the great occasions on which the resistance 
of the aristocracy was broken : at the 
Tennis Courts on June 20 ; on June 23, 
in the Assembly that refused to dissolve 
itself at the command of the king, whose 
messenger, llonsieur de Dreux-Breze, re- 
ceived the celebrated reply 
Mirabeau defies of the tribune of the people, 
the King ‘ Go and tell the king 
that we are here by the 
will of the people, and that we will not 
be driven out except by bayonets.' And 
in the Assembly, on July 15, in face 
of those very bayonets, he uttered his 
eloquent menace, which on the day after 
the taking of the Bastille rang out like an 
indignant appeal : ‘ Tell the king that the 
foreign hordes by which we are sur- 
rounded were visited yesterday by princes 
and princesses, by favourites of both 
sexes, and received their exhortations and 
their presents. Tell him that all night 
long these foreign satellites, gorged with 
gold and wine, sang blasphemous songs 
prophesying the enslavement of France 
and the destruction of the National 
Assembly : thus was spent the day before 
S. Bartholomew’s Eve.’ 

It was not only the Assembly that heard 
these burning iirvcctivcs ; they were heard 
by the people who crowded to the meet- 
ings ; their echo reverberated in the 
courtyards of Versailles and the public 
squares of Paris, in the Palais Royal and 
almost immediately afterwai'ds in the 
provinces. The image of the people’s 
tribune who had precipitated the ruin of 
the ancien regime was stamped for ever 
upon the imaginations of the public of 
his own time and of posterity. 

One would have to be in a position to 
follow the entire proceedings of the Con- 
stituent Assembly in order to appreciate 
all the wise advice that Mirabeau gave, 
the practical and carefully elaborated 
plans he submitted, and all the eloquence 
he exerted in committees and at the 
tribune, to bring about the political, 
social and financial re-establishment of 
the new France. He had long since 
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learnt to reinforce his talent with facts 
and to secure and retain the necessarv 
co-operation of others. He became the head 
of an intelligence department concerned 
with matters of every conceivable kind 
involved in the complex task of regenera- 
tion. That word ‘ regeneration ' was on 
everybody's lips, even the king’s. Thus 
it was that Mirabeau, being always in the 
centre of the stage, was able to cope with 
the crushing burden of work that cireuin- 
stances and his own passionate zeal 1( li- 
the public welfare imposed upon him. 

In financial matters he consulted, m 
what he called his ‘workshop,’ niemoi- 
anda prepared by the Genovese, Riyba/, 
and Claviere ; in legal matters he refeired 
to other Genevese, Dumont and Duro\- 
eray ; in religious matters to the ahbe 
Lamourette ; to Pcllcnc, his principal 
secretary, in mining matters ; and to 
Peyssoncl, a former consular official, 
in diplomatic matters, h'rom some of 
them, Reybaz and Dumont, 
for instance, he even rec|uired Mirabeau 
not simply the' substance but m work 
the text of his speeches ; he 
recast these impersonal production', 
stamping his own mark and sign manual 
upon them in images, ejjigrani'. apo'- 
trophes scathing or ringing, that hi' own 
genius suggested to him, somelinio in 
the course of debate even conMiting 
them into wonderful improvisaium-i. 
Over against the royal ministry that 
oscillated like the will ot the king 
himself between popular clamour and 
court intrigues, Mirabeau organizt d .ind 
by sheer personality -secured accqit- 
ance for what was really a ministiy, 
although it had neither the legal auihmity 
nor the title of one. ‘ He is nc' longer a 
tribune,’ Camille Desmoulins ninaiked; 
‘ he is a consul.’ 

The misfortune wa.s, as Ch.'iti aiiluiaiid 
afterwards regretted, that Louis .\^T and 
those who surrounded him coukl not win 
the co-operation of this fijice, 01 only 
thought of doing so when it was too late, 
and even then half-heartedly. ‘ The day 
the king’s ministers consent to luue con- 
ference with me,' Jlirabeau said, in Sep- 
tember, 1789, ’.they will find me di'voud 
to the cause of the king and the well-being 
of the monarchy ’ No atteiuicju was paid 
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to his wish ; Mirabcau entered into nego- 
tiations with Lafayette, who shuffled too 
long. With the offer of his genius Mirabcau 
found himself obliged to couple' demands 
for money or for office, as was his wont 
The confidence that his offer might have 
inspired was destroyed by the distrust 
bom of his demands — a distrust for which 
his character and the scandals of his life 
were responsible. It was to be thus until 
Mirabeau’s death ; the principal stumb- 
ling block on his road to the glorious future 
that was now opening before his patriotic 
ambition was his own past, the suspicion 
of venality that clung to him in all his 
dealings, to an c.vtent sufficient to poison 
his triumphs and paralyse his actions 

At the critical hour, when Lafayette 
might perhaps have induced the court to 
summon himself and ilirabcau to the 
ministry, the alarm he excited in the Con- 
stituent Assembly made it vote the decree 
*of November 7, excluding from the royal 
ministry all its members, but Miiabeau in 
particular. In this manner was finally 
shattered the plan that he had conceived 
of effecting a reconciliation, a ‘ coalition,’ 
between the king and the nation for a 
common effort. From 1790 till 1791 he 
devoted himself to the 
AbortWe elTorts prosecution ot this plan, 
for coDciliatioD Utilising the solid repu- 
tation which his admir- 
able speeches on the law of peace and 
war (in 1790), on the troubles at 
Marseilles and on the permanence of the 
districts continued to give him with the 
Assembly, which elected him president, 
and even with the people But he lacked 
the essential means to his end. the kind 
of government that he felt necessary to a 
country that had been a monarchy for 
so many centuries — government ot which 
he felt himself capable. 

After March, 1790, he was degraded to 
the position of paid secret councillor to 
Louis XVI by a bargain which his friend, 
la Marck, negotiated with the court — 
Mirabeau was given a monthly pension 
and the promise of a million livres when the 
.Assembly was dissolved. His situation 
was an ignoble one : that of a statesman 
who was unable to accomplish the work 
that should have established his glory and 
■the well-being of the nation except by 


hiring himsclt out, and who could not 
save others except by irretrievably losing 
his own reputation. It was a thankless 
position, too, which exposed him alter- 
nately to the reproaches of the king and 
queen if he should attack in the Assembly 
the champions of the ancien regime, the 
reactionaries, with as much vigour as ever, 
and to the only too fully justified sus- 
picions of the revolution- 
ary zealots, and to the Invidious position 
abuse of the public that of Mirabeau 
would sometimes shout 
in the streets of ' the great treason of 
M. Mirabeau.’ In notes so eloquent 
and perspicacious as to constitute in 
sum an admirable political record, he 
told his intimate associate, the comte 
de la Marck, who undertook to pa.'.-, his 
■views on to the sovereign, that ' it is 
necessary to resort to dissimulation when 
one wishes to augment force with in- 
genuity, as one is obliged to tack before a 
storm.’ How different an authority the 
pilot would have had if, instead of con- 
cealing his identity, he had been publicly 
sent to the helm and been given lull 
control. As for the ingenuity, Mirabcau 
made quite prodigious use of it. Without 
disclosing himself he coped with his adver- 
saries and retained his popularity even in 
1791 ; he braved the clubs, and csi>ccially 
the Jacobins, whom Lameth and Diiport, 
as Robespierre earlier, roused into oppo- 
sition against him. 

When, worn out by the turmoil ot his 
life, by excesses of work as well as those 
excesses that ruined his health, he took to 
his bed on the day after a stormj' session 
with the Jacobins which had afforded 
him his last triumph, an anxious crowd 
hurried to the gates of his residence. On 
the day of his death his obsequies weie 
an occasion ot national mourning. The 
populace insisted on all the theatres 
closing, and with the coiicurroiicc ol the 
citizens and the approval of all parties he 
was given a royal funeral. Demagogy, 
whose perils he had courageously de- 
nounced, both in his speeches and by his 
votes, did not bring him to book until 
after his death. Then it seized upon his 
remains, which had been laid in the Pan- 
theon, and scattered them in the cemetery 
at Clamart, where the victims of the 
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Terror were buried France, which was 
to a great extent indebted to him for the 
earlier and more glorious years of her 
freedom lorgave him his errois, and in 
him, through the work of Dalou, one of 
her greatest artists, personified the dawn 
that he enlightened with his genius 
The pciiod that followed upon Mira- 
beau’s death was still one in which power 
was obtained through eloquence in the 
passion-filled debates of the Legislative 
Assembly, where there was a large party 
of orators which predominated for some 
time by reason of its cohesion and the 
brilliant talents of its members The 
Girondins were, so to say, the small 
change of Mirabeau now suddenly with- 
drawn With less good fortune, authority 
and ability, they endeavoured to fight 
against the unreasonable demands and the 
violence of the Parisian democracy, which 
waxed steadily greater during the year 
1792, because of the incapacity of the 
Assembly and the blunders of the mon- 
archy. Towards the end of 1791 their 
impetuous youth, shaped by the teaching 
of classical antiquity, took the place, 
at first with bnlliant effect, of the members 
of the Constituent Assembly whose re- 
election was forbidden by law. But with 
all their talent thev had not the experience 


of their predecessors, nor the sense of the 
realities of politics. 

At the beginning they did not all come 
from Gironde like Vergniaud, Guadet 
and Gensonne ; some, like Isnard and 
Barbaroux, were from Jlarscillcs and 
Toulon, some from Paris, 
like Louvet, or from Nor- Origin ol 
mandy, like Brissot. They the Girondins 
grouped themselves round 
a man whose ability and character did 
not really entitle him to such influence— 
Bnssot, a literary adventurer like Mna- 
beau, but lacking his genius, and like 
Lafayette an admirer of Amciica and 
the free peoples, without ever having 
assisted them, however, in any way. The 
Girondins were at first called ‘ Bris- 
sotins ' ; and ‘ brissoter ’ was used as a 
synonym for ‘ to intrigue.’ Brissot ’s in- 
trigues, to which they gave their suppoit 
by enthusiasm and vigorous, passionate 
speeches, had for object war against 
monarchical Europe ; it seemed to be 
justified by the dealings of the emigres on 
the frontiers with the German sovereigns. 
Brissot’s success with the nation was 
due to the fact that France believed herself 
to be threatened, and meant to make her 
own Revolution secure by revolutionising 
the entire Old World and legeneiating it 



SATIRE AGAINST THE ENEMIES OF THE REVOLUTION 
The intrigues of French emigres with European monarchs for the overthrow of the Revolution in 
the land they had deserted aroused the fierce contempt of the impassioned spirits who rein lined 
This satire, entitled The Contra-Revolution, enjoyed a large sale m Pans in 1791. It represents .111 
army of emigres, nobility and cleigy, assembling, with a great waving of banners, on the wiong side 
of the Rhine The figuic on the extreme left is Calonne, earrymg the army’s treasure 

Bibliothique Nattonale, Pan^ 
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ARDENT SUPPORTERS OF THE REVOLUTION 


Both Jean Mane Roland dc H Plat'cre mimstcr of the interior (left, 
by Nicolas Colibort) and liis v ife (right) were zealous membeis of 
the Girondist party The portrait of Madame Roland is from the 
crayon and water colour drawing made at the Concieigerie before 
her execution in Her husband escaped the guillotine 

Photo ft txtl u axl ri 2 /) Hcittnt ColU tton 


like herself, it was due, that is to say, 
to propaganda and self defence 
On October 20, 1791, Bnssot explained 
his plans to the Assembly and the Jacobins 
About a month latei, on November 29, 
Isnard, m a flaming oiation that en- 
raptured the Assembly, the tribunes, all 
the people of France to whom it was 
addressed, called upon the French to 
undertake a crusade for libeity. ‘ Let us 
tell Euiope that millions of Frenchmen 
ablaze with the fire of hbeity and armed 
with sword and pen, reason and eloquence, 
could ^done, if driven to it, change the fac e 
of the world, and cause the tyrants on then 
thrones of clay to tremble ’ At Isiiard’s 
words, the men of the Rey olution, lanatu al 
devotees of a new religion, saw themscKcs 
as heroes and bcliea ccl they weie iin incible 
On December 20, Condorcet seemed the 
decree that seemed an E\ angel addicssed 
to the Europe of this new cia 
Of all the Girondins, Vcigniaud — and 
it was perhaps to his personality that the 
party owed its name — was the one who 
best repiesented the group, with his 
classical education and philosophy, and 
his studied oratory, correct but affecting 
and eloquent enough Their ephemeral 
triumph may be said to have reached its 
apogee in March and April, 1792, when 
Louis XVI surrendered to them the reins 


of government which he had 
relused to Mirabeau, and, 
on their advice, supported 
by popular acclamation, 
dedared yvar on Austria on 
Apiil 20 Madame Roland, 
the beautiful and exceed- 
ingly zealous wife of their 
colleague, Roland, then 
minister for the interior, 
gathered all their effoits, 
their friendships and their 
talents m her salon, re- 
placing thecouit and Maiie 
Antoinette, who yvas re- 
duced to fighting against 
her father, with democracy 
for her ally 

Two years earlier, when 
peace and wai wcie being 
discussed in the Assembly, 
Mirabeau had denounced 
the eiror which was to 
lead the Girondins \cry quickly fiom 
the Capitol to the Tarpeian Rock ‘ One 
doesn’t make war,’ he had said, ‘ when 
one has no government ’ Immcdiatelj' 



A NOTABLE GIRONDIST 


Bonneville painted this portrait of Pierre Vic- 
lurnien Vergniaud (1753-92) the talented orator 
and Girondist leader His denunciation of the 
September masiacres aroused the opposition of 
the extremists and he was guillotined m 1793, 
B\bliolhv^uc Nelioiiab, Pans , photOt Gtraudon 
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Fourteen hundred persons were put to death in the wholesale butchery 
that took place m the prisons of Pans from September 2-7. 1792 
This engraving shows the people assassinating prisoners at the 
Abbaye Saint-Germain, after the victims had been interrogated and 
condemned by twelve commissioners chosen by the people. 

From Davot, Ln Rivolitttcn francatse' 


before the outbreak of hostilities against 
Austria, Louis XVI was obliged to 
recognize the incapability of his con- 
stitutional ministry, which had only 
accippted the warlike proposals of the 
Asscjmbly in order to turn them by a last 
intrigue against the Revolution. The 
pow|erlessness of the Girondins to form 
thei,t ministry was the result of the appeal 
that; they had launched to the passions 
of '\;he mob and the violence of the 
Parisian democracy, frenzied by the 
menace of the foreigners and of the 
'emigres. In making this appeal they had 
wished to compel the king to dismiss the 
ministeis Narbonne and do Lcssart, whom 
they suspected of acquiescing in the wew 
merely to break the Revolution. They 
had inoculated the people with this 
bellicose fever perhaps with the idea 
that Louis XVI, being incapable of 
directing thjs crusade against monarchism, 
would speedily become suspect to them. 
The idea was realized with the first defeats 
on the frontiers. 

The riot of July 20, 1792, sent a crowd, 
furious at the dismissal of the Girondist 
ministry, to the Tuileries, and in a trice 
it had the king at its mercy. ‘ The throne 
still stood, but the People was over the 
throne, and had taken its measure.' On 


July 3, Vergniaud, the 
orator of the Gironde, when 
he accused the king in 
de.xtcrously moderate lan- 
guage that scarcely con- 
cealed the violence of the 
attack, had still imagined 
that his party would dcrii l 
advantage from the anger 
and restlessness of the 
crowd. On July ii he had 
declared ‘ la Patrie cn 
danger,’ and armed the 
nation against the foi eigncr 
whose armies were draw- 
ing nearer, and against the 
king, who was suspected 
of trafficking with their 
leaders. The control ot 
this great patriotic and re- 
publican movement, how- 
ever, slipped from the 
hands of the Girondins on 
August 10. A year later 
they followed Louia XVI as its victims 
On August 30, 1792, Robespierre de- 
nounced them, in veiled terms that even 
then were a foreboding of then fate, to 
the Commune of Paris, thanks to them the 
only revolutionary force thencelorw ard 
capable of arousing patriotic enthusia-m — 
to the strains of the hymn of the fedeials 
whom their friend Barba- 
roux had summoned from Excesses ol 
Marseilles for their defence, the Paris Mob 
The violence of the Parisian 
mob, following upon the events ot July 14 
and October 5, 1789, was nothing in 
comparison with the massacre.s uhich, 
in September, inaugurated in the piisons 
the revolutionary Terror. The Girondins 
had not the courage to disavow them. 
Roland even found excuses for them, 
while Dan ton and even Robespierre uue 
accessories to them ; prison and the scalleld 
awaited them all in turn. ‘ It is to be 
feared,’ Vergniaud had once exclaimed, 
‘•that the Revolution may, like Saturn, 
devour her children.’ 

When he was condemned to death by 
the Revolutionary Tribunal on Ainil ib, 
1794, Danton spoke these words ; ‘ I shall 
fall asleep in glory — of that I am sure.’ 
His name has indeed outlasted his power, 
which was short-lived, scarcely lasting ioi 
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a yeai It is peinaanently associated with 
the heroic effort which he directed dunng 
the early days of the Revolution, the 
effort of the French de- 
Georges Jacques mocracy to resist the m 
Danton vasion, repulsed at Valmy 
and eventually rolled back 
to the frontiers of Belgium and the Rhine 
For some time he held the Pansian mob 
in check, m order to draw ftom the city 
resources for the national defence and 
the republican conquests, and to found, 
as he said, ‘ the grandeur of Fiance ’ 
Paris only knew him when, dining the 
national ciisis, the revolution of August lo 
made him mmister of justice and then 
chief minister He was not ot the people, 
although he was the most powerful 
interpreter of democracy . nor was he of 
Paris. Georges Jacques Danton was a 
bourgeois of Champagne, both by birth 
and in his social position 
His father, the son of peasants 
who had grown rich, had a 
middle-class house at Arcis 
sur-Aube, where he practised 
as an attorney His father 
in-law owned a cotton mill in 
the same place Brought up 
by the Oratorians, nuiturcd 
upon much classical studi 
and the readmg of I'rcnch 
authors like Rabelais, Wolicrc 
or Diderot, also a native ol 
Champagne, he came to Pans 
the magnet of the ambitious, 
in 1780, to seek his foitune as 
an advocate , he found it in 
1787, on his mairiage with a 
pretty daughter of the lemon 
ade manufacture! Charpentici 
His wife's dowry enabled him 
to acquire an advocate’s ptae 
tice in the Con sells du Roi , 
in this way he obtained a 
position that brought him 
among the bourgeoisie that w as 
almost of the nobility He 
now signed himself d Anton 
and as an advocate with plenty 
of well-feed bnefs and an ex- 
cellent ’home, and as a happily 
married man, he found life, 
in 1789, very peaceful and 
enjoyable 


The Pansian rising had hardly taken 
shape in the sections that were to deliver 
the attack upon the royal Bastille when 
there was heard in the district of the 
Cordeliers, one of the areas in which there 
was most excitement, a clamour on behalf 
of the people, raised by this bourgeois 
who certainly had no reason to complain 
either of the existing legime or of hte. 
‘ The sovereign people has risen against 
despotism, he pioclaimed ‘ the throne is 
overturned ’ Perhaps it was the ambition 
of an advocate, or pci haps restlessness, 
which awakened the democratic mstincts 
of his race m this grandson of a peasant, 
still attached to the soil of his home. The 
physical vigour with which Danton's 
ancestors had endowed him found an 
outlet when he played this improvised 
role of tiibune, and perhaps even prompted 
him to play it ‘ Nature,’ he exclaimed. 



FAMOUS VICTIM OF THE TERROR 


This oil painting which shows the strong scarred iace of the 
revolutionary Icadci Georges Jacques Danton (i759-94)> dates 
Irom the last years of his life He Hiscountenanced the fanaticism 
of the extreme Terrorists, and Robespierre secured hi» arrest 
Ho was guillotined. April 5 , 1794 

Carnaval^t 
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‘ has given me in heritage the athletic 
frame and the rugged face of Liberty.' 
Danton’s ‘ Titanic figure,’ as it was 
described, dominated the Assembly. With 
his broad shoulders, his deep chest, his 
strong face made ugly bj' the scars of 
smallpo.x, his high and wide forehead 
betokening intelligence and audacity — ' a 
Tatar’s face,’ said Carat — he was of the 
make to impose his will, by intimidation 
if necessasy, upon the people, which loves 
strong men. 

After ilirabeau, the noble in whom the 
third estate had found its leader and its 
orator, Danton, the provincial bourgeois, 
was the orator of the great 
Danton’s rise popular movements, aided 

to power by an extraordinarily power- 
ful voice, which sounded 
sometimes the tocsin heralding tragic 
events in the capital now in arms against 
the monarchy, sometimes a clarion call for 
a levee en masse in defence of the country. 
His eloquence was like additional energy 
joined to his physical strength ; it was 
almost cynically unaffected, unprepared, 
unconventional, and punctuated with out- 
bursts of violence and brutality ; it burst ' 
forth, in apostrophes, in phrases that have 
become famous because they are still 
^ibrant with the passions of their original 
hearers, or with the uproar of the occasions 
on which they were made — ‘ Dare, dare, 
and again dare ! ’ for example. 

As this powerful figure and revolutionary 
eloquence were above the level of the men 
and events of those days, they have to some 
extent become surrounded by legends, 
from which history must be disentangled 
that we maj' know the actual parts played 
by Danton, both as a private citizen and 
as a public character. As an individual he 
is disconcerting because of the contradic- 
tions in his life. The hero of the clubs and 
of the streets, tbe leader of mobs and the 
organizer of the Terror, the defender of 
the September massacres and the Revolu- 
tionary tribunals, was in private life twice 
married, each time to a pleasant woman 
whom he loved, and made for himself a 
comfortable home, conventionally middle- 
class ; he built up a fortune for himself in 
houses and land in his native district of 
Arcis, for which he retained a constant 
affection ; like so many of the bourgeois of 


his day, he was a buyer of national stock ; 
he was fond of comfort, open-handed and 
generous, hospitable to his mcriy com- 
panies of friends, with whom ho revelled 
in good cheer and merry talk. 

Documents that we have to-day prove 
beyond question that the uncoiupioniising 
republican, the Cyclops, the Atlas, the 
Hercules of the Revolutionary pait3-, 
was also a revolutionary adventurer. 
Like Mirabeau, he took money from the 
court ; he tried to obtain some from Pitt, 
to save Louis XVI. After August lo he was 
given some, as minister, which he did not 
use only to meet ministerial expenses, llis 
relations with financiers and contractois, 
his intimate association with men of bail 
reputation such as Fabre d’Eglantinc, the 
capucin Chaltot, the abbe d'lispagnac, 
Bazire, Courtois, Delacroix, confirm the sus- 
picions that Danton was devoid of scrupli s 
and compunction and without remorse. 

His public life also show's puzzling con- 
tradictions. Did he not instigate fiom 
the Cordeliers the Paris rising against 
the king and the Assembly 
from 1789 to 1791, in Some puzzliniS 
order to force himself upon inconsistencies 
the contending parties and 
obtain a place in the Commune of Pai is 
as a substitute ? Did he not declare 
war tin 1792 on the Girondins because 
he was not given a place in the govern- 
ment that they formed in March, and in 
order to wrest from them, as he did on 
August 10, 1792, the government that he 
had hankered after ? While he was ui ging 
the victorious French to the conquest of 
Belgium in 1792 and of Holland in 1703, 
he appears -to have been in league with 
Dumouriez, who, four years before Bona- 
parte, had visions of a military consulate. 
After the crisis of April, 1793, when the 
Revolution and France once more were on 
the verge of ruin, we may perhaps adniiie 
the perspicacity show'n in the plans lu 
seems to have formed to split the Coalition 
by offering peace to some of the monar- 
chies. He proposed to the Convention on 
April 13 ' to combine policy with the re- 
publican virtues.’ Was this suggestion 
prompted by forethought and wisdom, or 
by a secret desire to check the Revolution 
in order to secure his own power and for- 
tune ? It is certain that, in July 1793, this 
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polic} coit him his influ 
enct m the Committee 
of Public Safety In 
w inning it back in 
endca\ oaring to reeiam it 
at the end of 1793 his 
opposition to Robe spicrre 
in the Committee' of 
Public Safeti ]ust when 
the Vendean otfensiv e 
the German menace in 
Alsace and the capture of 
Toulon by the English 
were imperilling the 
Republic, ' seemed to 
impede the labour of 
national defence ’ W as 
It solely because he was 
nauseated by the sj stem 
atic sheddmg ot blood 
throughout the Terror 
because he w as prompted 
by a statesmanlike in 
stinct that the French 
antipathetic to such a regime that he tried 
to put an end to re\ olutionary fanaticism 
or was it not rather, as Lciasscui said 
because he longed to 
establish a legal legime 
' protitable to himself ’ 

Then, m the F car II of 
the Republic (1794) then, 
began a tragic conflict be 
tween Danton’s ambition 
and Robespierre s a eon 
flict that was dcfeired for 
several months b\ then 
united action against the 
Hebertist taction the 
most violent of tin dem 
agogic parties which it 
was in the interests of both 
statesmen to destrov In 
March, 179 1 D a 11 1 o n 
again seemed in in 
eloquent appeal that hi 
made for peace to eonti ol 
the mterest ot the Con 
vention, which, with its 
committees he declared 
had never been greater 
And the time was not far 
distant when the repub- 
lican armies organize d by 
Carnot, having libeiatcd 





CAMILLE DESMOULINS 
lilt resolute feature of Lamille Dcb 
nioulins (1760 94) are stnkin^K poi 
iraicdb^ Boze A.n influentnl politic il 
wiitci Desmoulins supported D mton m 
his opposition to the evtreme Terrorists* 

character was 
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LOUIS ANTOINE SAINT-JUST 
member of the ( ommitti.i- of 
1 ubhi. S ifi-tv Swnt Justtiyoy oflwts 
111 iilMJciU of the Uiioi Heplmcl 
i pioraiiiciil pul in the downfill of 
D mton Punlmg b) Lug llicrt 
Mtts i- C »« ri I photo 1> lUo 


the oterrun tern tones, 
dictated as \ictors to the 
Co ilition On March 30, 
Saint Just an accomplice 
ot Robespierre, read to 
the Committees of Pubhc 
Sifeti and of General 
Secuiitv the report cul- 
minating with arraign- 
ment of Danton who 
with his tnends had 
been arrested ‘ as accom- 
plices of Mirabeau, of 
Dtiinouritz and of the 
Giiondins ’ without refer- 
ence to the Contention 
Nothing remainea to 
Danton now but the fas- 
cination of his voice, the 
energt of his defence 
against the bloodthiisty 
dictatoisliip He let all 
1 1 ante he ir his \ oill 
It made the ]urt tiemble and the tribunal 
hesitate His ad\ ersanes Saint Just m 
particular, obtained a decree of the Con- 
vention, on the pretext of a plot hatched 
bv the guiltj parties m 
their pi isons stating 
that then lesistance was 
1 confession On Vprilb 
Danton w is executed m 
conipant w ith Camille 
Desmoulins Hermit de 
Se chi lies and 1 abre 
d Ffelantine There was 
unit 11 sal mourning m 
Vails on that d It wrote 
an c\ e w itness M hen he 
w IS beaten Dinton ex- 
cl limed to Robespierre, 
who got the be-t ot him 
that di\ ''enundren 
The scallolel will el inn 
toil \ou next Robes- 
pii lie ' 

The tine it w is not in 
emptt one On July 27, 
1794 the Font ention 
unanimouslt t oted that 
the two Robespienes and 
then aeoljtes Sunt Just 
and Couthon should be 
put upon their trial It 
revolted against the man 
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tc whose almost sovereign authoiity it 
had submitted for a ycai and the Com 
mune of Paris in which Robespierie had 
attempted to find a last refuge was 
smashed with him 

MaMmihcn Robespierre is one of the 
pimcipal figures of the Revolution which 
he represented in its most methodically 
violent and ciiiel phase, the 
Masimilien regime of ab,,olute Terror — 
Robespierre obedience, or so he claimed, to 
the geneialwill and republican 
virtue And yet, even more thoroughly 
than Danton this democrat dictator 
was a bourgeois — a cultured, powdered 
correct bouigcois, the son of an advocate 
in the Council of Aitois, an evcellent piipd 
of the college of Louis le Giand member 
and laureate of learned societies m the 
pi evinces and a deputy of the third 
estate m the States Geneial But he 




TERRORIST WHOM THE TERROR SLEW 
This portiait shows the determined profile of Maximilicn 
Mane Isidore Robespierre (1758-94), the revolutionary leader 
most responsible for the Reign of Terror Nemesis finally 
overtook him and he was guillotined in July, 1794 lop a 
portrait by Bo’lly shows him at twenty-four years of age 
\lusie de VersaxlUs , photo, Ahnart Top, C(^navalet 
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early made himself promiiiLi t 
in the Constituent Assembl). 
by his opposition to the 1 tgiine 
which that body wished to 
establish by the Constitution 
of 1791 — a regime iindu winch 
there should still be a mon 
archy armed with leal powcis 
and a bouigeoisie resolved to 
keep for itself the right of 
deliberation and of admmis 
tration in the name of the 
nation 

In opposition to this order 
of society — n< ccssary, peih ips 
as a transitiona' stage — Robis 
pierie promptly came foiwaid 
as the advocate of dcmoei ic\ 
in the Jacobin Club which he 
founded and had been pnsi 
dent of since 1790 Since i/Sq 
he had pleaded for libeilv ot 
opinion with rcgaid to th 
monarchy protested against 
the rojal veto against the 
financial qualifacation foi elec 
tion to the Assembly, against 
the inequality of punishments 
lor officers and men m the 
navy and army, and against 
the exclusion of poor citizens 
from the jury, the national 
guard and the electorate But 
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Chapter 156 


he pleaded without success in the Con- 
stituent Assembly. The decrees that he 
succeeded in having passed against Mira- 
beau, to exclude him from the ministry, 
and against the members of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, to ensure, by making 
them ineligible for re-election, that they 
did not gain entrance to the Legislative 
Assembly, prepared the way for his ambi- 
tion and his democratic programme. 

His power was due to his having 
unceasingly given full publicity to this 
programme in the workers’ societies. A 
precise orator, of frigid aspect and stiff 
deportment, very different from Danton, 
he carefully prepared his harangues, 
which were often like sermons. But he 
delivered them as if inspired by a kind 
of revelation urging him to attack the 
vices, corruption and injustice of the 
enemies of the people and himself. He 
presented democracy to the masses as 
their sacred right to happiness through the 
triumph of justice and of virtue. Nobody 
knew better than Robespierre how to 
build upon the almost religious enthusiasm 
which the Revolution had aroused in the 
nation. His private life inspired confidence ; 
when the people in its hour of crisis was 
menaced every day by famine, Robespierre 
seemed indifferent to good fare. Sober 
and continent in the family life that 
he had made for himself in the home 
of the joiner Duplaj’, ho squared his 
conduct with his maxims of virtue and 
unselfishness. Desmoulins called him ‘ our 
Aristides,’ and Marat proclaimed him 
‘ the Incorruptible.’ And Marat was ' the 
friend of the people.’ 

In 1792 Robespierre was the first 
choice of the Parisians as deputy to the 
Convention ; but al- 

The Jacobins ready his popularity 

support Robespierre was spread through- 
out France by the 

societies affiliated with the Jacobins and 
organized with a similar constitution in 
the cities, the towns and even the villages 
of the provinces. They were the instru- 
ments and interpreters of the sovereignty 
of the people, of which Robespierre had 
declared himself the champion War, 
with the perils to the monarchy and to 
the nation which it immediately entailed, 
had not seemed opportune to him ; he 


saw it only as a manoeuvre of the royalists 
and Brissotins. But when, in 1792, it 
compelled the people to rely on him alone 
for the defence of French soil, he knew 
no rest until he had assumed control of 
the Committee of Public Safely. Patriots 
and democrats and sansculottes closed 
their ranks, in 1793 and 1794, about the 
man whom the Committee judged most 
worthy of directing, in the Convention 
and on the frontiers, the effort of the 
nation and democracy. They accepted 
the Terror as a kind of ‘ state of siege ’ 
which was justified by this tragic period 
of crisis at home and abroad. 

Immediately before the sweeping victory 
of Fleurus, his pride in his work — however 
ephemeral it might be — was gratified 
when on the 20th of 
Prairial (June 9) he pro- High priest of 
sided, at the Tuileries the new religion 
and on the Champ de 
Mars, at the Festival of the Supreme 
Being — a new cult whose dogmas he 
had laid down in his speech to the Con- 
vention on the i8th of Floreal. On that 
day he became its consecrated high 
priest : an e.xccptionally competent high 
priest, when, aware of intrigues among 
the parties, he was obliged to expose and 
suppress his declared enemies or those 
who threatened to become such ; yet 
withal he believed sincerely, like all 
fanatics, in the indispefisability of his 
power for the advent of a new ora. 

No judgement upon him has better 
foundations than that of Brissot, the 
journalist, who was one of his victims : 

The Revolution is a religion ; Robespierre 
has sectariaiiiscd it. He is a priest who has 
his devotees. He censures the great and the 
rich ; lie preaches and thunders against them. 
He lives very simply and docs not know 
what physical wants arc ; he has achieved a 
reputation for austerity which aspires to 
saintliness. He talks of God and of Provi- 
dence. He proclaims himself the friend ot 
the poor, and is attaching to himself a follow- 
ing of women and of the mentally dolicicut 

A religion, ‘la Patrie cn danger,’ earned 
him to the pinnacle of his power ; but he 
was cast down from it when the country 
was no longer in danger. ‘ Victories,’ 
said one of those who brought about his 
downfall, ’ followed his footsteps.’ In 
July, 1794 . . . 
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NAPOLEON: HIS AIMS AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

Character and Career of the great Captain who 
almost made a French Empire of the Western World 

By J. HOLLAND ROSE Litt.D. 

Vere Harmsworth Professor of Naval History and Fellow of Christ’s College 
Cambridge ; Author of The Life of Napoleon, The Life of Pitt, etc. 


A FAVOURITE subject for debate is the 
question ' Does the great man more 
influence his age, or does the age 
influence hint ? ’ Probably no case 
bears on this complex and indeed un- 
answerable question more than that of 
the French Revolution and Napoleon. He 
claimed to be its heir, yet he greatly 
modified his heritage, and, on the surface 
at least, seemed utterly to transmute it. 

At first sight this immense popular 
movement might seem to defy control by 
any one man. Yet there now arose a man 
who by the year 1799 tamed the impulses 
of 1789 and made them subserve the pur- 
poses of personal rule. Napoleon, the 
second surviving son of Charles and 
Letizia Bonaparte, was born at Ajaccio 
in Corsica on August 15. 1769. His father 
was an indifferent lawyer and mediocre 
litterateur, descended Irom a family of 
Tuscan origin w’hich had displayed average 
talents in law and diplomacv. His mother 
(nde Ramolino) came of familie.s which 
embodied the fighting spirit of the wild 
Corsican hinterland. While the other 
children, notably the eldest, Joseph, dis- 
played ordinary gifts, Napoleon combined 
the scheming gifts of the paternal and the 
military prowess of the maternal side 
Up to his twenty-first year he hated 
France as the conqueror of Cor.-.ica, and 
his education at military schools in 
Brienne and Paris failed to Gallicise him. 
But the extension of the new French 
departmental system to Corsica in 1790 
won him over. The logical doctrines of 
the democratic creed appealed to his clear- 
cut reasoning faculties ; while the need of 
officers for the new nationalised army of 
France probably touched the sense of self- 


interest always very strong in his sternly 
objective nature. Though gifted with 
imagination and a strong sense of family 
pride and affection, he always held his 
feelings under strong control ; and his 
enthusiasm for the Revolution cooled 
when he observed its workings at Paris. 
On July 3, 1792, he wrote : ‘ Seeing the 
whole business close to shows clearly 
enough how little worth while it is to 
attempt to win the favour of the people. 
Each one pursues his own interest and tries 
to outdo in horrors. Intrigues are to-day 
as base as ever they were. ’ 

His patrician instincts Napoleon’s early 
also prompted him to days in Prance 
shoot down the rabble ot 
Paris. Reluming to Corsica on turlougli, 
the young officer headed the I'rench or 
democratic part}' , but, when worsted by 
Paoli and the Corsican royalists, he fled 
with his family to Provence (June, 1793)- 
He thus broke away Irom insular patriot- 
ism, and for the time identified himself with 
the Jacobin or ultra-Republican party then 
in power at Paris, which, by its successful 
conduct of the war against the kings 
(George 111 of England now included), had 
rallied all patriots to its colours 

His services in organizing the Fiench 
Republican artillery in the iiiial opera- 
tions which expelled .Vdmiral Hood and 
the British and Spanish fleets lioni Toulon 
(then held by them and the French 
royalists) won golden opinions from 
Carnot and the other Jacobin leaders at 
Paris (December, 1793). But the subse- 
quent fall of Robespierre, whose cause he 
had espoused, placed him in much danger ; 
and an act ot military disobedience led 
to his discharge from the army. In the 
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dearth ot good officers 
he could not be spared , 
and a skilful plan of 
campaign which he drew 
up against the Austrians 
and Saidinians in North 
Italy led to his reinstate 
ment and finally to his 
promotion to the com- 
mand of the French 
army about to invade 
that land 

Meanwhile, during the 
time of waiting at Pans, 
he did not entirely escape 
the disillusionment which 
o\ ertook natures fai 
more idealistic than his 
The sight of the sordid 
struggles for power, the 
mean crueltj towaids 
opponents, the corrup- 
tion which debased ' the 
sons of liberty and 
the seeming hopelessness of laisint; the 
Parisian mob to the le\el of citi 7 cnship, 
all conspired to reawaken his patncian 
instincts His marriage with a fashionable 
widow, Josephine Beauharnais (see page 


4149), strengthened his 
reactionary tendencies , 
and when he set out foi 
Nice in March, 1796, he 
had m reality exchanged 
Jacobinism for a c^nicdl 
opportunism Read} to 
spread Republicanism 
abroad, he despaiied ot 
its successful application 
to France In fact, ir- 
volutionary enthusiasm 
then survived chiefly m 
the armies on the lion 
tiers At Pans it was 
moribund His Italian 
campaigns of 179(1-7 
exercised so potent an 
influence on Europe and 
on French politics that 
they must be biiclly 
noticed here Itah , then 
a mere mosaic of indt 
pendent states was well 
desciibed by Nelson early in 1796 ‘ Italy 

IS the gold mine , and if once enteied is 
without the means of lesistance \t 
that time the J'oung captain, in commind 
of a light sqiiadion was covering tlv lett 



■ MADAME MERE ’ 


Maria Letiria Ramolino (1750-1836) 
mimed Carlo Buonaparte in 1764 As 
Madame Mere she witnessed Napoleon’s 
glory and his rum and after aterloo 
she li\ ed in seclusion in Rome 
l/to4 It l ersai'Us t photo Atm tn 



SIEGE OF TOULON WHERE NAPOLEON WON HIS SPURS 
In August 1793 the rojalists in possession of Toulon enlisted the aid of the British and Spanish 
fleets and m September Napoleon was given command of the artillery of the republican army dis 
patched to recover the arsenal and harbour On December 16 he stormed the principal batteiy ot 
the besieged and compelled the allied fleets to withdraw, leaving the royalists to the mercy of the 
republicans The figure on the right m this contemporary drawing is supposed to represent Napoleon. 

Btbliothifue ?>attonale. Parts, Henmn Collection photo, Gtraudon 
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precipitate retreat to the line 
of its northern tributar3, the 
\dda This he forced by the 
biilliant capture of the budge 
of Lodi, and dio-ve the Aus 
tiians back on their only strong 
foiticss south of the Alps, 
Mantua In many cases he 
had relied on the effect of a 
surprise , or else by suddenly 
threatening the enemy’s com- 
munications he checked his 
ad\ ance \n old Hunganan 
oiticcr v\ ho w as taken prisoner 
said indignanth ‘ One day 
he is on out front, the next 
on our flank, then in our rear 
he knows nothing of the rules 
of wai In point of fact he 
won the war bj' ignoring the 
pedantic iiiles which in general 
the Austrian high command 
slavishly obeted. 

The fundamental defects of 
the Austiian position in North 


BONAPARTE AT ARCOLA 
Bonaparte s defeat of the \ustrians at Areola in 
November 1796 was \ personal triumph This 
portrait was painted by Biion Gios a fewdajs 
afterwards and ranks as one of the most import 
ant documents in Napo'eonic iconoguiplij 

T/itf houxte photOf W F Manst-H 

flank of the Austro-Saidinian forces guai fl- 
ing the Genoese nviera near Savona , and 
he saw, as Bonaparte had seen, that if 
the allies lost the pass 1101 th of that town, 
they would be severed in the valleys run 
ning northeast and northwest tow aids 
the Austnan and Sardinian bases Lack- 
ing adequate support Nelson could not 
oppose successfully the Irench advance 
along the nviera in 1795 or thwart the 
blows which in Apiil, 1796, Bonaparte 
showered successively on the Austnan and 
Sardinian forces to the noi th of Savona. 

The natural result followed The Sai- 
dinian court at Turin, when cut olf fiom 
its allies, had to make peace , and Bona- 
parte at once stipulated for the control of 
the road through Com, which rendered 
his communications safe from the attacks 
of the Bntish fleet. Next, he surprised the 
Austnan defenders of Lombardy by a 
swift march down the south bank of the 
River Po, thus compelling them to a 



JOSEPHINE BEAUHARNAIS 
Josephine wridowr of the guillotined vicomte de 
Beauhamais mamed Napoleon in 1796 The 
mainage proved childless, and for dynastic pur- 
poses Napoleon divorced her in 1810 She died 
at Malmaison in 1814, aged fifty one 
Portrait by Pritd bon Wallace CoUeUion 
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OCCUPATION OF VENICE BY THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY ARIVfY 


On the ] retext t]i it an iinlriLiilh a nicn)cctohis lire ot rctruit clunn^ 1 'j \ i i 

ciiiipii-;n Nap jlcon m in he I nthitciU vnd on Md\ lo 1797 occupied it without n s 1 1 ic t 
posses 1 jn f the irscna.1 nl shi] j ing an 1 pilligul all the churches libraries ml u t n * 
Ihis CHj^raMng In I 3 uplcssi I crtiix liom i pu turc b\ Cirlc Vrrnet shows the Ir n h irj j 
removing the bronre horses frim b Mirhs foi tnnsfcrcncc to the Vre dc iriomphc in I ir s 
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Italy now hampered their ellortb to rehe\e 
Mantua Their aimie'5 hid to thread their 
way through the Mpine pas-^e'. and then 
debouch on the plain Bv t ikinq up a 
central po-iition near the outlet-, fiom the 
mountamsj he foiled then painful and 
often widely sundeied ellorts, thus giving 
new and brilliant ex imples of the power 
of a small but well handled army to crush 
in succession superior but scattered forces 
on the outer circumfcience His crowning 
victory of Rivoli and pursuit of the 
Austrians finally ensured the fall of 
Mantua (February 2, 1797) Meanwhile, 


he had been able to oierruii eenti il 1 il\ 
and compel Pope Pius \ I to an ignonuiu 
ous peace, obliging him, intei ah 1 to h in 1 
over Irom the Vatican a bundled pi'-tuu- 
or statues (including those of Juiiiii-' ind 
Marcus Biutus) and fi\e bundled ni mu 
scripts, all chosen by the French coni 
missioners A hke fate befel the museum^ 
of Tuscany , and his occupation ot th it 
province hastened the evacuation ot 
Corsica by the British at the end of 179^ 
Early m 1797 he had no great diflicull\ 
in dnving the demoralised Austiians over 
the Camic and None Alps to Leoben 
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There the emperor Francis 11 signed the 
preliminaries of jieacc, which left ILngland 
almost isolated in the struggle 

It was easy work now for Bonaparte 
to chastise Venice for some venial faults, 
and to use her as a marketable pawn 
in the diplomatic game which was now 
opening. Here again he displayed singu- 
lar bargaining skill, reducing the civilian 
Directors of France to a secondary place 
and successfully edging the Hapsburg 
Francis II into the mean compromise of the 
Peace of Campo Formio (October 17, 1797). 
Thereby Fiancis ceded to France his 
Belgic provinces and secretly promised to 
aid her in acquiring all German lands 
up to the Rhine. He also ceded the 
Breisgau to the now dispossessed duke of 
Modena ; and that duchy, together with 
Lombardy and the western half of the 
mainland territories of Venice, was soon 
erected into the Cisalpine Republic under 
the protection of France, which thus 


ousted Austria from north-central Italy. 
Of the other lands of Venice Francis If 
received the city of \’enice and her eastern 
territories, but Bonaparte insisted that 
France should acquire the Ionian Isles, 
for reasons which will soon appear. 

Thus the \'cnetian Republic was blotted 
out by the action of the young general 
who claimed to champion Italian 
nationalit}'. After the peace he soon found 
a pretext for dethroning the pope and 
erecting the Roman Republic under the 
aegis of that of France. Many of the 
chief artistic treasures of Italy were by 
Bonaparte’s orders cairied off to grace 
the new museum of the Louvre at Pans ; 
and the Directors received from him 
presents which proclaimed his picdomin- 
ance and their subservience. 

The Italian campaign and its results 
made the young general the idol of the 
soldierj' and of the French nation. Even 
before the peace he had displayed his 



TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF THE FRENCH INTO THE ETERNAL CITY 
After the formal condemnation of the Civil Constitution of the Clergy animosity between the French 
Republic and the Papacy grew steadily fiercer. Early in 1798, during popular disturbances m 
Rome, the French general Duphot was assassinated and pap.il soldiers insulted the French ambas- 
sador, Joseph Bonaparte. On February 15, 1798, acting on orders from the Directory, Gencial 
Berthier entered and took possession of the Eternal City, and proclaimed the Roman Repvblic. 
Engraving by BeriknuU after Girardet ; from Dayot , ' La R^voluhnn fraiiQatse ’ 
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genius for political intrigue by sending a 
general to Paris to crush by force the 
anti-rcpublicaii movement there gathering 
head ; and this coup d'etat of iiS Fructidor 
(September 4, 1797), while perpetuating 
the Republic, made it really subservient 
to Boniparlc and his clique. Thercattcr 
the French people lollou-ed his lead as the 
one strong ainl able man who could assure 
settled government. They had not gained 
a workable constitution and u ere deprived 
of political liberty, but they had won 
the Rhine boundary and control over 
the Netherlands, Switzerland and Italy. 
Thanks mainly to Bonaparte they had 
overthrown their old rival, Austria ; Spain 
was their tcol ; and England was isolated, 
helpless and a prey to discontent. Inside 
France the only practical gains of the 
Revolution were the acquisition of most 
of the soil by the peasantri- and a trifling 
share in the national and local adminis- 
tration, though this last was fast verging 
towards centralised control. What wonder 
that the nation turned away from politics 
to the young general who had given it 
peace on land and glory which eclipsed 
that of Louis XIV ? 

Bonaparte, however, judged that the 
time for autocratic rule had not yet come, 
and his untiring energy and ambition, 
which increased with what it preyed on in 
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Italy, now turned to the Orient, as the 
arena of yet greater splendour. His early 
friend, ^'olney, had interested him in the 
land« that tormed the cradle of the ancient 
empires, and he saw in Egypt and Syria 
the means ot toundiug a French oriental 
dominion which would unde t- 
mine that of the British m Early clesijSns 
India At the end of the upon Et>\pt 
campaign of 1797 he sent 
a Frenchman to corrupt the Fieiich 
knights of the moribund Ordei ot 
S. John which held Malta, and later 
he threatened Austria with a renewal ot 
war unless she consented to hanfl to 
France those keys of the Adriatic and 
eastern Mediterranean, the Ionian Isles. 
Sure of these naval bases, he secretlj' 
prepared an expedition, which the Direc- 
tory approved, for the pin pose of seizing 
Egrqit, dominating the Red Sea and ulti- 
mately expelling the British from India. 

Ostensibly, the scheme was for the pur- 
pose of compelling England to sign teims 
of peace dictated from Paris. But he re- 
jected an alternative and still more cllec- 
tive plan, the conquest of Ireland. He has 
been censured, and rightly, for ignoring 
Britain’s sea power as a barrier to his 
eastern schemes ; but it should be remem- 
bered that late in 1796 the British fleet 
had abandoned the Mcditerrane'an, when- 



BONAPARTE SURVEYS THE LAND FROM EGYPT'S HIGHEST PYRAMID 
Bonaparte’s desire to encourage art and science, which he so earnestly promoted in France, was 
further nianifi sled on his Egyptian expedition. Although his main aim on this occasion was to dri\e 
the British from their Eastern possessions, he used the opportunity to take with him several savants 
who might e.xaniinc the antiquities and develop learning and culture in Egypt. Diitertre’s drawing 
represents the great general surrounded by interested researchers, mounted on the topmost pyramid. 

From Dayot, * La RtiohtUon Jranffatse* 
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it had no naval base east of Gibraltar ; that 
near home she was threatened with inva- 
sion by a Franco-Spanish-Dutch combina- 
tion of fleets ; and that, as the French 
Directory had planned to strike at Kent or 
Ireland while Bonaparte took his force to 
Egypt, he might reasonably expect no 
serious interference in the Mediterranean. 
Therefore in full confidence he set sail from 
Toulon on May 19 with a fleet finally num- 
bering thirteen sail of the line, fourteen 
frigates and some 400 smaller craft, carry- 
ing about 35,000 troops. He took with him 
also a body of savants to study the remains 
of ancient Egypt and establish the Institute 
of Egypt : for the spread of learning and 
culture was a characteristic whicii, along 
with his diplomatic powers, raised him far 
above other revolutionary generals. 

After easily capturing Malta, which he 
annexed to France, he landed his troops 
west of Alexandria, and captured that 
place, thereafter marching his troops up 
the Nile, or conveying them by flotilla, 
until he met the main body of the enemy 
opposite Cairo, where he defeated the 
superb cavalry of the Mamelukes with ease 
(July 21, He then occupied Cairo 

and was completing his conquest when 
news reached him that Nelson had 
destroyed his fleet in Aboukir Bay, near 
to the mouth of the Nile (August i). For 
Admiral Jervis, off Cadiz, when streng- 
thened from home, had dispatched Nelson 
to watch the Toulon fleet ; and after a 
wearisome search the 
Nelson’s Victory young admiral found it 
of the Nile at anchor, and with 
signal boldness and skill 
destroyed it between sunset and dawn. 
For all his resourcefulness Bonaparte 
never escaped from the effects of this 
blow, which nearly severed his communica- 
tions with France and encouraged Turks, 
Egyptians and Maltese to defy French 
authoritj’. There ensued the barren cam- 
paign in Syria, with a serious reverse 
at Acre, where a British squadron 
under Sidney Smith effectively helped the 
Turkisli garrison and finally compelled 
Bonaparte with heavy losses to retreat to 
Egypt. Nevertheless, at Aboukir Bay he 
defeated a badly handled Turkish force, 
and forthwith resolv'ed to leave his army 
and return to France. By great good 


fortune he reached Frejus on October 9, 
1799. preceding the story of his Syrian 
failure, and met with a rapturous welcome 
as conqueror of the East. 

The Egyptian expedition opened up new 
phases in the life of Europe. Hitherto the 
war had to some extent been a war of 
opinion, democract’ versus mon^lrchy. Now 
it became more and more one for colonial 
and commercial aggrandise- 
ment. and therefore discour- Dawning of 
aged republican sentiment in Imperialism 
France and its feeble counter- 
part in English politics. Further, the 
semi-predatory expeditions which the 
Directory in the spring of 1798 had dis- 
patched into Switzerland and to Rome 
caused intense indignation which led 
Austria to arm for self-defence. The 
seizure of Malta by France also offended 
Tsar Paul of Russia, who became grand 
master of the Knights of S. John, and 
induced him to found the second coalition 
of the powers against her in 179Q. 
Finally, it was in the East that Bona- 
parte doffed all that was left of his 
early Jacobinism. There he learnt to 
despise primitive man. ‘ Savage man is a 
dog' summed up his impressions. They 
represent his revolt against Rousseau, the 
cult of the noble savage, and the per- 
fectibility of man. And now in the half- 
despairing, half-grovelling France of 1799 
he found his cynical imperialism applic- 
able to her civilian rulers and acceptable 
to the masses. 

The efforts of the civilian Directors of 
France to stave off invasion, civil war and 
bankruptcy had not failed as entirely as 
apologists of Bonaparte often assert. But, 
in spite of the brilliant successes of Massena 
and Soult in Switzerland, ‘ la patrie ’ was 
in some danger in the south-east, while 
in the north-west royalist Brittanj' and 
Poitou defied the Republic, and every- 
where discontent paralysed trade and 
depleted the treasury. Of all these 
symptoms Bonaparte gauged the import — 
that France wanted a strong government 
able to guarantee order at home and glory 
abroad. ' What have you done with 
France which I left in your hands so 
prosperous ? I left you in peace, I find 
war. I left you victories, I find defeats. 
I left you millions, I find beggary ! This 
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NAPOLEON AS FIRST CONSUL 
Napoleon liked to (.omniemoijtc important occasions by the sinking 
and wide disliibiition ot medals An interesting conlomjioi arv por- 
tiait of himself as First Consul appears on the obveise of this bronze 
medal issued in iSoi to celebi.ite the peace of Lunev ille On the 
reverse the sun disperses clouds from the g'obe, rev'ealmg Fiance. 

British M ‘seum 


state of things must cease ’ — b}' this and 
other tirades he assured the overthrow of 
the Directory, which came about easily 
on i8 Brumaire (November 9, 1799). 

To dispose of the representative councils 
was not so easy ; but, their sessions being 
transferred to the palace of St. Cloud on 
the plea of a Jacobin plot, he and others 
of the real conspirators induced the 
soldiery to believe that the legislators of 
France were traitors in the paj’ of Pitt. 
Following Lucicn Bonaparte and other 
arch-conspirators, the troops drove out 
the Council of Five Hundred ; and 
Bonaparte, who three days before had 
proclaimed it a crime ‘ to subvert a 
representative government in tins century 
of enlightenment and libertj',’ now per- 
petrated that crime by dissolving the 
councils and establishing autocracy under 
the thin veil of the Consulate. He himself 
became First Consul, with two ciphers 
added as Second and Third Consuls. The 
councils were later on resuscitated but 
divided up and gagged. Thus, in a decade, 
the Revolution of 1789 took on a mon- 
archical form, which became more pro- 
nounced in 1802, when Bonaparte was 
proclaimed First Consul for Life, and in 
1804 Emperor of the French. 

The inner causes of this reaction have 
now been suggested. The Revolution of 
1789 was a complex movement, aiming 
partly at the redress of certain economic 
wrongs ar^,. absurdities, partly at the 
strengthening 'uf the very weak central 


government, partly at the 
attainment of political 
and social ideals veiy 
hard to realize in any 
society, especially in time 
of turmoil and war. The 
hrst two aims were to a 
large exlent aehievecl la- 
the year 1794 : flu thud 
has never been adueVKl. 
The movement, there lou, 
went to jiieces, its ili-- 
solution being ai eeleuiteil 
by war, civil bliiles ami 
the sellishness or crueltv 
of civilian Icadem who 
were below the level of 
their task. It was theie- 
fore reserved for a .soldier 
of transcendent military and organizing 
gifts to apply this hitherto undiscovered 
union of powers to France after she was 
thoroughly wearied and disillusioned. 
He ottered her order and glory, incarnate 
in his person. She leaped at the boon. 
Hence the seeming miracle of the coup 
d’etat of Brumaire. 

He answered her wishes by skillullv 
compromising with the Breton royalists 
and ending or adapting .the iclicn ol 
Terrorist administration, by overtluoving 
Austria in the brilliant cam- 
paign of Marengo (June 14, The Peace 
iSoo) and by making tlie highly of Amiens 
advantageous Peace ot Amiens 
with England (March, 1802). In internal 
affairs he healed the breach with the now 
restored Papacy (Concordat of Ea^.tei , 
1802), drew up a new and intelligible curie 
of laws and by a wonderftrl succession of 
administrative and engineering triumphs 
gave France good roads, improved h.ii- 
bours, an e.xtended system ot canals and 
beautiful cities. These varied acti\ ities 
were rapidly pushed on or applied by 
the new prefects of departments working 
under the impact of his untiring and Argus- 
eyed intellect. Never did a country muic 
need the exerci.se of Herculean organizing 
powers, and never were those powers so 
ably and fruitfully exercised. The out- 
come is modem France. 

The Revolution having succeeded niainl v, 
if not solely, on its agrarian side, Bona- 
parte could here rightly claim to be 
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its heir. In the bankruptcy of its ideal 
aims he could easily annul its disjointed 
constitutional eilorts, especially as the 
moderate men of all parties now accepted 
his rule as the best of republics. The 
great French critic. Sainte-Eeuve, has 
finely said that ‘ it is tlirough character 
rather than through ideas that men are 
governed.’ The Revolutionary leaders 
forgot this truth when the}' sought to force 
their ideas on a people which was still 
essentially Gallo-Roman. Its material 
needs having been met by the abolition 
of feudalism and the division of the soil 
between the hitherto half-enfranchised 
peasants, that people was now ready to 
settle down on the new basis and reject 
Jacobin idealism. 

Bonaparte understood this. Where 
Robespierre and Sieves had legislated for 
man in the abstract he was content to 
make laws for the man 

Execution of in the street. The pro- 
the Due d'Enghien cess entirel}’ suited the 
French in 1799-1S00. 
Hence at the end of 1800 he was able 
easily to get rid of the ‘ red ’ leaders 
under the pretext that the}' had concocted 
a plot which he knew to be ‘ white ’ or 
royalist ; and in 1804 he terrorised the 
royalists by kidnapping and e.xecuting the 
due d’Enghien, in spite of the entreaties 
of the far more merciful Josephine. In 
one sense the ci inie was a blunder ; for it 
outraged the conscience of Europe and 
made an enemy of the young Tsar Alex- 
ander. In another sense it succeeded ; for 
it placated the relic of the Jacobins, who 
now supported his assumption of the 
imperial title. 

If he could have adopted a peaceful 
policy abroad his success would have been 
not only phenomenal but lasting. But his 
interventions in the affairs of neighbouring 
states, especiall}' in the Cisalpine, Genoese, 
Swiss and Batavian (Dutch) republics, 
alarmed and exasperated those peoples 
and all interested in them, besides upset- 
ting the European settlement reached in 
1801-2. Great Britain alone protested 
with vigour against these infractions of 
the European order, but she was isolated, 
her maritime code having led to hostilities 
or sharp tension with the northern powers 
and Prussia, while Austria, after her two 


great defeats, was too timid to move except 
under severe provocation. Over-estimating 
his advantages and the complaisance of the 
Addington ministry then in power at 
Westminster, Napoleon (for such we must 
call him after the assumption of hereditary 
power) pressed on his control of the states 
above named, and set about plans which 
promised to make France the great world 
power in place of Great Britain. 

In particular, in March, 1803, he dis- 
patched an expedition to India with secret 
instructions which implied aggressive and 
conquering moves at the end of 1804. 
Early in the year 1803 he had published in 
the official Moniteur a report of his agent 
to the East, General Sebastiani, referring to 
the ease with which the French could again 
conquer Egypt. The British Government 
therefore declined to evacuate Malta 
(captured in 1800) in accordance with the 
terms of the Treaty of Amiens, which had 
meanwhile been rendertd unworkable by 



ADDINGTON, VISCOUNT SIDMOUTH 
As premier, Henry Addington (1757—1844) con- 
cluded the treaty of Amiens in 1802. Indus- 
trious but not brilliant, he failed as a war minister 
on the renewal of hostilities. He was 76 years 
old when Kichniond painted this water colour. 

National Portrait Gallery^ Lop4on 
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Bonapaite’s sequestration ot the property 
of the restorer’ Knights of S John 
Though Addington had practical as ■well as 
technical justification for leiusing to gne 
lip ilalta, Napoleon piessed his demands 
to the point of a luptuie which came 
about in Ma\, ihoj Then can be little 
doubt that he was laMng his jjlans for war 
with England some time in 1*504 when his 
na'vy was bettci prepaiecl, but his e-x-as 
pciation at the unexpected himntss of 
Addington now led him to ordei the deten- 
tion of all British cmlians m Iiance and 
they were detained thiough the war 

The prospects of Great Britain viere 
gloomv Apart from the fleet she was ill 
prepared for hostilities, and there was 
little hope of gaming allies N apoleon com- 
pelled the Batavian or Dutch Republic 
to side with him, and exacted pecuniary 
succours from Spain, until, in the autumn 
of 1804, a British attempt to intercept her 
treasure ships brought about a state of 


open war with her Meanwhile Napoleon 
made portentous efforts for an invasion of 
England or Ireland, belieiing for --omc 
time that his great flotilla of Hal bottomed 
boats could hght its w i\ acioss alone 
RcMsina this opinion he next dcMsod 
vaiioii- plans lor a na\al combinatioi, o* 
ricnch Dutch and linally Spanish wai 
ships whuh would ensiiic Lcmpoi u\ 
command of the Channel and pio\ idi 1 
sure escort for his flotilla concentirud on 
Boulogne, w hich w as to liansport in 11 m\ 
of some 100,000 veteran hoops 1 01 the 
most part these plans were countei>.d b\ 
the tenacious blockade of the Bicst fleet 
bv Cornwallis, and the more distant but 
equally effective observation of the Toulon 
fleet by Nelson The escape ot the lattei 
force under Villeneuve in Maich, 1805, its 
rmion with Spanish warships at Cadiz, its 
voyage to and from the West Indies, tailed 
in their ultimate object Villeneuve, inter- 
cepted off Cape Fimsterre bv \dmiial 



THE WRITING ON THE WALL A SATIRE ON NAPOLEON’S ENGLISH AMBIIIONS 
Many ot the gross but clever sketches of the English caricaturist, James GiUray (1757-1815), were 
political in chaiacter This striking example The Feast of Balthazar (sic) shows Napoleon presiding 
over a banquet of English delicacies and satirises his project of invading England At his side 
Josephine of an exaggerated obesity drinks grccdilv The head of George III is served on a platic 1 
and other dishes include the lower of London St James s Palace and the Bank of England 
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AFTER AUSTERLITZ VICTOR AND VANQUISHED 
Napoleon s sweeping victory over the Russians and Austrians, 
December 2 1805 was a personal triumph for him over Tsar 
Alexander and the emperor Francis This picture by Baron Gros 
of Napoleon s meetmg with the emperor shortly after the battle is 
chiefly interesting for its admirably characterised portraiture 

U 1 A- d 6 Vi^nnll t photc, Ui i 


Colder, finally decided to 
put about and make foi 
Cadiz Thereupon Napo 
leon in a fury oidcred his 
Army of England, long 
encamped ncai Boulogne 
to maich eastwards against 
the Austrian aimy then 
mustering on the uppci 
Danube 

It IS an open qiastion 
whether he had not of late 
desired and placed foi this 
military solution of a sin 
gularly difficult and dan 
gerous naval problem His 
annexation of the Genoese 
Republic m June 1805 
was an open defiance of 
the Austrian and Russian 
emperors, who could not 
see unmoved a further 
violation of the principle 
of the balance of power, 
then the only safeguaid 
of European peace At 
once they took counsel 
for joint militaiy action to end these 
intolerable aggressions Napoleon prob- 
ably counted on such action on their 
part, agamst which his only retort was an 
unsuccessful effoit to secure the support 
of Prussia 

War therefore ensued between him and 
the two emperors They had counted on 
uniting their aimies near Ulm for the 
invasion of Alsace, assuming 
Victory of that he was still at Boulogne, 
Austerlitz occupied With the invasion 
schemes In these he now 
found an excellent blind At the close of 
August, 1805, he began to maich his 
troops secretly towaids the Rhine and 
thence concentrate them on the uppei 
Danube So skilfully weie his moves 
coordinated with those of Beinadottes 
coips marching south nom Hanover, and 
those of his South Geiinan allies, that 
he was able by rapid marching to encircle 
the over-conhdent Austrians at or near 
Ulm and compel the surrender of nearly 
their whole force (October 20 25) The 
belated Russians and the relics of Aus- 
tna's array retired through Vienna into 
Moravia, where Napoleon dealt them the 


death blow by the most dramatic and 
most complete of his victones, Austerlitz 
(December 2, 1S05) 

Well clone sokUeis ' In tlie Battle ol 
Austerlitz joii ha\e accomplished all 1 
expected of youi \aloui you have crowned 
youi eagles with immortal glory An arm3 
of 100 000 men commanded by the Emperors 
ot Russi V and of Austiia has been dispersed 
or captuiccl in less than four hours What 
escaped 30111 arms was drowned in the lakes 
1 orty flags the standards of the Russian 
Impeiial Guard 120 guns, zo generals more 
than 30 000 prison eis are the result of this 
etcinally glorious battle This famous in 
fantry that outnumbcied you, was unable 
to icsist your attack and henceforth you 
have no ri\ ils to tear You will have 

but to sav 1 was at the Battle of Auster 
lit? to hear the reply He is one of the 
biave • 

Such IS one of the pioclamations wherebv 
Napoleon endeared himself to the soldiery, 
and therefoie to the French nation 

The results of Austerlitz were mdeed 
immense Befoie that victory he was in 
a highly cntical situation with an un- 
fiiendly Prussia on his flank After it 
he gave the law to all the Continent 
The Russians now retired eastwards under 
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\ftcr the defeat of the combined forces of Russia and Prussia by Napoleon at PrieJIand th" tsar 
/ lexandcr I abandoned his Prussian ally and came to terms with the conqueror On a raft in the 
middle of the Nicmen the first interview of Tilsit was held in 1807 Alexander promising to support 
the Continental Sjstem Napoleon s leave taking is the subject of this painting by Gioachino Scnngeli 

NAPOLEON VICTORIOUS IN ENCOUNTERS WITH PRUSSIA AND RUSSIA 

V I fe di. Versailles photo l^eurdein 
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cover of an armistice, and Francis II of 
Austria soon signed with him the Peace 
of Prcssburg, ceding to him iicr gains of 
the partition of Venice — that is, eastern 
Venetia, Istria and Dalmatia. She also 
recognized his recent changes in Italy 
and those now planned in Germany which 
raised the electors of Da\-aria and 
Wtirt Lemberg to regal dignity. To these 
rulers and to the grand duke of Baden 
she ceded her scattered .Swabian domains, 
and received in indemnification onlv 
the bishopiic of Salzburg. Further, bv 
marr3'ing his step-son 
The Confederation Eugene de Beauhamais 

of the Rhine to the daughter of the 
king of Bavaria, his 
youngest brother, Jerome Bonaparte, to 
the daughter of the king of Wurttem- 
berg, and Josephine’s niece to the heir of 
the grand duchy of Baden, he strength- 
ened his alliances with these South 
German states, and thus prepared for the 
formation of a large Napoleonic-Gcrman 
union. This took form in Juty, 1806, in 
the Confederation of the Rhine, which 
united all the West and South German 
states in a federation skiliully designed 
to secure his predominance and their 
subservience in all important mattcis. 
Another result of the battle of Austerlitz 
w'as the invasion by the P'rench of the 
recalcitrant kingdom of Naples, whence 
the king and queen lied in haste to Sicily, 
there long remaining under the shelter 
of the British fleet. IMeaiiw'hile, the 
collapse of Pitt’s schemes for raising 
North German}' against the French had 
led to his death from exhaustion (January 
23, 1806), and this year, 1806, was to 
lead to the overthrow of the power on 
which the British statesman had vainly 
counted. 

Prussia, under her king, Frederick 
William III, had long pursued a w'eak 
and wavering policy which in the spring 
of 1806 sank to its nadir in the surrender 
of vital intere.sts to Napoleon. But when 
the emperor pressed her too hard the old 
Prussian spirit flared up and war ensued. 
As before, Napoleon’s moves into Germany 
were too well concerted, too swift tor 
the unskilful defence, which utterly col- 
lapsed at the twin battles of Jena-Auer- 
stadt (October 14, 1806). Thereafter 


Napoleon occupied Berlin and flooded 
the Prussian plain with his cavalry 
and light columns, the king and his 
high-spirited queen kui'se retiring tirst 
to Konigsberg and finally to ilemel on 
the Nicmcn. 

Another year ' - anothci deadly blow ! 

Another mighty Empire overthrown ! 

And \\c are lelt, or shall be left, alone ! 

So wiole Wordsworth near the end of 
1806. For the present he was prophetic. 
When 'IVar Alexander belatedly came 
to the aid of Prussia in her extremity 
their joint forces t\ere defeated at the 
battle ol Friedland ; whereupon the tsar 
gave up the struggle, abandoned his ally, 
and struck a jirofitable bargain with the 
conqueror in the Treaty of Tilsit (July 7, 
1S07). Of its many results we can notice 
only those which directly concerned 
Napoleon. He consented to restore to 
the house of Hohenzollern Silesia and 
other Prussian provinces now conquered ; 
but that house had to cede its Polish 
lands, now organized by Napoleon into 
a state dependent on him, termed the 
duchy of Warsaw. The new order of 
things in Germany was also recognized. 



JEROME KING OF WESTPHALIA' 


Kinson painted this portrait of Jerome Bona- 
parte (1784-1860), Napoleon’s youngest brother. 
Napoleon united him to Princess Catherine of 
Wurttemberg, and in accordance with the Treaty 
of Tilsit in 1807 made him king of Westphalia. 
Rlus^c de Vusailtes ; photo, Neurdetn 
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Danzig became a free city, really under 
French control. In effect Prussia was 
halved and Poland was half-reconstituted 
under Napoleon’s protection. 

By the secret Treaty of Tilsit he and 
Ale.xander agreed to make common cause 
against any power which did not accept 
the mediation of one of them. England 
and Sweden were here hinted 
The Treaty at as Napoleon's enemies, and 
of Tilsit Turkey as Alexander’s, the 
aim being to drive the Turks 
from Europe and partition their lands. 
Russia and Prussia also agreed to exclude 
British goods, a formidable extension of 
the Berlin Decrees of November, 1806, 
which had banned them from all lands 
under Napoleon's control. Tilsit placed" 
Europe at the feet of Napoleon and 
.\lcxander, and promised to bring about 
a union of nearly all Europe under 
their control. 

The French emperor now sought to 
master all the important coasts of Europe 
in order to ensure the commercial stran- 
gulation of Great Britain. He therefore 
used his enormous power to coerce Sweden 
and Portugal, the latter being partitioned 
by a secret agreement with the Spanish 
court. "When F'rench troops had occupied 
Lisbon they proceeded to seize strategic 
positions in Spain, and finally occupied 
Madrid. Thereupon, by a series of clever 
but unscrupulous moves, he dethroned 
the Spanish Bourbons, substituting his 
brother Joseph. These acts and the 
annexation of part of the Papal States 
to the newly formed kingdom of Italj'’ 
sprang out of the policy of Tilsit, which 
aimed essentially at controlling the con- 
tinent of Europe in what he termed his 
Continental System, devised for the com- 
mercial ruin of Great Britain. After 
the defeat of Yilleneuve and Gravina at 
Trafalgar this seemed to be the only 
means of ensuring the overthrow of the 
obstinate islanders ; and thereafter all 
his efforts, from the attempted conquest 
of Sicily to the coercion of the Iberian 
peninsula and the Scandinavian states, 
had in view the perfecting of this mighty 
fiscal engine of war. 

In May, 1808, it had so far succeeded 
that he was laying his plans for a great 
Franco-Spanish expedition which would 


assure the conquest of Turkey and the 
Levant. But at that crisis the Spanish 
people rose in a spasm of fury at the 
in.sults to their national pride and won 
surprising succe.sses over the French forces 
holding Madrid, Saragossa and the pro- 
vince of Andalusia. Joseph fled troin his 
capital to muster French troops beliiiul 
the line of the river Ebro, and the uhole 
situation changed as if b}' magic. The 
Spanish patriots sent deputations to beg 
help from their enemy, and the British 
foreign secretary. Canning, realizing the 
meaning of the Spanish national rNing, 
at once expressed his ardent sympathy, 
which George III and Parliament finally 
clinched by a treaty of alliance. 

Thus began the Peninsular M'ar. For 
the first time the sea power found on the 
Continent a sure base in the estuarv of 
the Tagus for its troops, 
which always had ready Beginning ol the 
means of supply and re- Peninsular War 
inforcements, while the 
French armies sent to drive them out 
had to struggle through several hundred 
miles of difficult country and a hostile 
population hardened to guerilla warfare. 
The combination of sea power operat- 
ing at Lisbon in sttpport of national 
efforts of Spaniards and Portuguese proved 
to be unconquerable, even in successive 
campaigns waged by the ablest marshals 
of France. As for the Spaniards, though 
ill organized, faction-ridden and frequently 
beaten, they renewed the struggle with 
admirable fortitude which moved Words- 
worth to the following outburst : 

The power of armies is a visible thing, 

_ Formal and circumscribed in time and space : 

‘But who the limits of that power shall trace, 
AVhich a brave people into light can bring ! 

Above all, the genius of M'ellingtoii, 
by turns patient and daring, accorded 
able support to the Iberian peoples, and at 
the crisis of the end of 1810, when the 
French efforts seemed on the point ol 
complete triumph, stayed them at the 
final barriers thrown up north of Lisbon, 
the Lines of Torres Vedras. During the 
years 1808-1813 France poured out her 
life blood uselessly in the Peninsular 
campaigns, the issue of which encouraged 
all the elements of resistance to Napoleon 
throughout Europe. 
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So jealous, however, were Austria and 
Prussia that, even alter their dire mis- 
fortunes consequent on disunion, they 
would not pull together, and for the 
present N apoleon used 
Austria’s attempt successfully his unique 

to break away powcis ol fascination m 
keeping -Vlexander in 
tow. Thus, when Austria decided again 
to break away from Napoleon’s irksome 
control, she found no sujiport at Beilin 
and gained no timel3- help from England. 
In the spring of iliog, reljdng on Napo- 
leon’s absorption in the Spanish cam- 
paign, she threw down the gauntlet, 
the archduke Charles issuing to all 
Germans an appeal : ‘ The libert}’ of 
Europe has taken refuge under your 
banners. Your victories will loose its 
-fetters, and your brothers in Germany, 
yet in the ranks of the enemy, long for 
their deliverance.’ 

These spirited eflorts failed : the 
Germans of the north and west made a 
few local risings which were soon sup- 
pressed. Napoleon, hurrj'ing back from 
the north of Spain, assumed command of 
the French forces previously scattered 
along the upper Danube and, by a wonder- 
fully skilful concentration, gained a succes- 
sion of victories which drov'c back the 
Austrians to the noith bank of the Danube 
opposite Vienna. There they won the 
hotly contested battle of .Aspem and 
placed Napoleon in jeopardy, while the 
brave Tyrolese peasants under Hofer 
threatened his communications near 
Munich. Yet he contrived to bung 
up forces which, superbly handled, 
crossed the Danube and inflicted on the 
archduke a sanguinary deleat at ^\'dglam 
(July 6, i8og). Thciealter, Austria 
made peace, ceding to the French Empire 
Carinthia, Carniola and pails ol Fnuli, 
Croatia and Dalmatia. 

An equal blow to Hapsbuig pride was 
the sacrifice of the archduchess Mane 
Louise as a bride to Napoleon. His recent 
divorce of Josephine was prompted b}? 
motives of policy. She had borne him no 
heir, and he judged the time opportune 
for founding a d5masty. Though he 
might have adopted an heir, he put 
aside this alternative and decided to part 
with his old love, towards whom his once 


volcanic passion had cooled. His present 
decision was hard, even to callousness, 
and the superstitious noted that after 
the dn’orcc and the Austrian marriage 
his good foi tunc forsook him. As logically 
might that change of fortune be attributed 
to his dethronement and banishment ol 
Pope Pius \T1, an et'ent which shocked 
Chiistendom. Rome was now annexed 
to the Flench Empiie, which, after the 
annc.xation ol the north-west of Germanj^ 
as fai as Lubeck, stretched from the 
Baltic to the Roman Campagna, and on 
the south-west to the line of the Ebro. 
The son born to him in March, i8ii, by 
Mane Imiiise was proclaimed king of Rome, 
but the ceremonj' of proclaiming him on the 
Capitol, fixed for 1812, never took place. 
Napoleon was then fighting for his life 
in Russia. 

We may pause here to note that the 
3'ears of the Napoleonic supremacy (1809- 
12) were marked by great public works 
which brought new life into the French 



NAPOLEON’S AUSTRIAN BRIDE 


Kapolcon married Mcinc Louise (1791-1847), 
daughter of Francis II of Austria, in iSio, and she 
bore him a son the following year. This cn^ 
graving after Bossio's original drawing shows 
her at the age of eighteen 
Ftotn Onthen^ ' ZeiialUr tUr Ruolution* 
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THE KING OF ROME 


lhi‘5 portrait of Napoleon’s infant son is by 
Gerard, successful painter of child subjects. 
In his r'ght hand the solemn child holds the 
sceptre of the kingdom of Romo ; in his left the 
cross of the Legion of Honour 

Empire, Germany, Italy and the Nether- 
lands. The Code Napoleon was introduced 
with beneficent results wherever his will 
had sway — over the tvhole of Italy, 
Switzerland, the Confederation of the 
Rhine and the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. 
Feudalism was stricken down, education 
received some impulse under state control, 
and religious toleration was extended. All 
this was to the good ; and many Germans, 
including Goethe, believed that Napoleon’s 
rule furthered the best interests of the 
German people. Nearly all Italians held 
a similar view ; for in Italy, as in Germany, 
he struck at the abuses of the old regime, 
swept awaj' the petty states and brought 
together the people in larger unions, within 
which was freedom of trade, equality of 
law, the beginning of education and the 
semblance of popular government. 

That he had in view the gradual uplift 
of his peoples is unquestionable ; and 
even a few Spaniards, Portuguese and 
Dutch rallied to his rule. But the experi- 
ment of a vast European state, or, as he 
phrased it later, the United States of 
Europe, required many years of peace 
and of just and tactful government for its 


due leahzation. These opportunities the 
restless will and aggressive temper of 
the ‘ New Charlemagne ’ denied to his 
peoples, w'ho asked only for peace and a 
]ust and mild go\ernment While the 
Bnlish, Spanish and Portuguese defied 
him, he bent all the resources of h.s 
empire and of the Confederation of the 
Rhine to the ruin of Biitish commcicc 
and the subjection of the Ibeiian peoples. 

Consequent!}’ in iSio he tightened the 
fiscal cordon around all his long coast-line, 
so as virtually to ban from the Continent 
all colonial products, on the assumption 
that they were British. By that time, 
thanks to British sea power, the assump- 
tion was nearly always correct ; and he 
w’ent so far as to order in all his lands the 
confiscation of all goods which were ol 
British origin. These seizures produced 
infinite hardships, besides opening the 
door to official extortion and dishonest} 
Hamburg and other German seaports 
sulferod terribly, and whatever good was 
done by his administration was laigely 
undone by his harsh 
fiscal policy. The Con- Blunder of the 
tinental System was Continental System 
the fundamental cause 
of his ruin ; for at the end of i8ii Tsar 
Alexander made it clear that Russia, 
dependent as she w'as on colonial goods, 
could no longer bear the yoke fastened on 
her at Tilsit, and made unendurable in 
i8io. Hence came the rupture between 
Russia and France, which yaw'iied wider 
and wider until open war began on the 
Niemen at midsummer, 1812. 

Napoleon therefore had to wage two 
mighty campaigns ; one in Spain anil 
Portugal, where Wellington and the allies 
now had assured bases of operation .it 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz ; the otliei in 
Russia, more than a thousand miles liom 
the Rhine. A prudent ruler would haie 
sought to compromise on one of these 
disputes in order to concentrate on the 
other. But a long vista of triumph hail 
hardened Napoleon’s heart against all 
thought of compromise. Therefore he 
marshalled huge masses of men, who with 
pathetic fidelity struggled on towards both 
the Tagus and the Dvina in the beliet that 
a lasting peace would result from his 
triumph. A sign of the vast power of his 
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will was the march of some 150,000 Ger- 
mans into Russia for a quarrel which was 
his, not theirs. About the same number of 
French, together with large contingents 
of Italians, Poles, Dutch, Illyrians, some 
Swiss and even a few Spaniards, made 
up the Grand Army destined for the in- 
vasion of Russia. Austria and Prussia 
supported it with flanking armies, which 
in the main marked time. 

Oddly enough, Napoleon afterwards 
placed the ensuing campaign among his 
masterpieces. In its organization it was 
so ; but,' viewed as a whole, it sinned 
against the principles of sound strategy as 
much as against those of sound policy. 
The Fabian policy of retirement adopted 
by the Russian leader, Barclay de Tolly, 
and unwillingly followed by his rivals and 
the rank and file, brought Napoleon to 
Smolensk and then to the banks of the 
Moskva. At Borodino Russian patriotic 
pride counselled a stand, which cost 
Napoleon a bloody and almost fruitless 
victory. There followed the occupation of 
, Moscow, the burning of large parts of it 
by the Russians or by French and Polish 
plunderers, and the final discovery of 


Napoleon that he had been duped inio 
remaining there until a dangerously late 
date (October ig). Then he sought to 
retreat by the southern route, not deso- 
lated by his advance ; but he was forced 
to turn back to his former devastated 
track. In it he saw the Grand Army 
wither away under famine, frost and snow. 

From this disaster he never fully re- 
covered. France and the subject states 
made loyal efforts to raise new armies ; 
but the conscripts had not the physique 
of the troops lost in Rnssia ; and he had no 
masses of cavalry such as clinched the 
campaign of Jena. Prussia also turned 
against him. In the first part of the Saxon 
campaign of 1813 his genius and the 
enthusiasm of his young troops won sur- 
prising successes over the Prussians and 
Russians, who were poorly led and badly 
equipped. After forcing them back into the 
foothills of the Riesengebirge he granted 
an armistice, mainly because he needed 
time both for bringing up a large force of 
veteran cavalry from the Spanish war, and 
also for negotiations which would range 
Austria actively on his side. 

The cavalry he obtained, though to the 
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detriment of his resistance to Wellington’s 
triumphant progress northwards to the 
Pj'renees. Austria’s help he did not obtain. 
Her astute statesman, Sletternich, after 
hearing of Wellington’s decisive victory 
at Vittoria, saw that Napoleon’s position 
was so critical that his extreme demands 
were impracticable and indeed absurd. 
\'et the infatuated emperor continued to 
press them. Austria, on the other hand, 
required him to give up the 
The beginning Illyrian provinces, which 

of the end barred her access to the 
Adriatic, also north - west 
(Germany and his control over the Con- 
federation of the Rhine. In stormy inter- 
views Napoleon rejected these conditions ; 
and Metternich, seeing that the emperor 
was resolved to try the fortune of war, 
came to an understanding with the Allies. 
These, meanwhile, had come to a closer 
union and welcomed the overtures from 
\'ienna. Accordingly on August lo, 1813, 
when the prolonged armistice ended, 
.Vustria joined them and admitted their 
armies into the great mountain bastion of 
Bohemia which dominates the Saxon plain. 
Perhaps no one single act of Napoleon’s 
career was so fatal as his rejection of 
.-Vustria’s reasonable terms — an act which 
ranged her against him and ruined the 
rest of the 1813 campaign. 

Napoleon had pinned his faith to the 
great line of the Elbe which runs from 
south-east to north-west across Germany. 
Near its issue from the Erzgebirge he held 
the entrenched position outside Dresden. 
His now ablest marshal, Davout, was 
similarly fortifying Hamburg. Magde- 
burg midway between was a great for- 
tress ; and weaker intermediate posts 
guarded the chief crossings. From this 
great line he hoped to advance eastwards 
and relieve his garrisons cut off at Danzig 
and other posts. This design, thoroughly 
practicable as against Russia, Prussia and 
Sweden, was now precarious owing to the 
facilities recently afforded to the Allies to 
threaten the southern end of that line 
from the north-west of Bohemia. 

Their first attempt to turn his line 
failed before his brilliant concentration of 
troops at Dresden which gained him his 
last great victory (August 23). Else- 
where things went awry. His lieutenants. 


Vandamme, Macdonald, Regnier and Ney, 
suffered sharp reverses which compromised 
the French main force and enabled 
Blticher with the Silesian army to work 
round Napoleon’s northern flank, meet 
Bernadotte’s forces from the north and 
then close in on Leipzig from the north- 
west. Around that city on October 16-19 
was fought the series of battles known 
as the ‘ Vdlkerschlacht ’ (Battle ot ■ the 
Nations), which ended in Napoleon’s 
overthrow and retreat westwards to the 
Rhine. Even during that retreat he let 
slip the opportunity of accepting the 
Frankfort terms of the Allies which would 
leave him in undisturbed possession of the 
French Empire. 

Accordingly, early in 1S14, they crossed 
the Rhine and invaded Alsace, while 
Wellington was battering in the southern 
defences of France. The position of 
Napoleon seemed hope- 
less ; but, as the Allies Abdication and 
advanced in the east and Exile to Elba 
north loosely and over too 
wide a front, he from his central position 
in the Seine basin was able to deal 
them severe blows and hurl them back 
for a time.’ Ultimately their weight ot 
numbers, and the pressure of \\'clling- 
ton’s advance in the south, placed him 
in a desperate position ; so that Bluchcr 
and the bolder spirits in the Prussian 
army ended his last spasmodic clforts 
by a swift move on Paris. The delcc- 
tion of Marmont’s corps of 12,000 men 
south of that city compelled Napoleon 
to lay down the sword ; and the remon- 
strances of his marshals at the Palace of 
Fontainebleau brought him to abdicate 
(April 6). The Allies decided to leave him 
the title of emperor and deport him to 
Elba. Thither he departed on H..M.S. 
Undaunted and spent eleven months not 
unhappily in his little realm. Marie Louise 
declined to accompany him, and soon 
formed a connexion w'ith Count Neipjierg. 
The little king of Rome was brought up at 
the Austrian court and died comparatively 
young of a mysterious disease. 

We may pause again to note some of the 
methods by which Napoleon won his 
astounding victories. They were based 
on careful study of the campaigns of the 
great captains from Alexander and Caesar 
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to Frederick the Great. From them he 
deduced some of his guiding principles. 
They were as follows : to equip his troops 
lightly for quick marching; to keep his 
columns well in touch for a speedy 
concentration ; to use all possible means for 
finding out the enemy’s force and move- 
ments, and then suddenly and secretly to 
attack him when and where he least 
expected it. These methods seem easy ; 
but they are very difficult of accomplish- 
ment in the fog of war ; and few leaders 
have known how to apply them with 
certainty. Napoleon’s geometrical faculty, 
his ability to read a situation and to gauge 
the advantages offered bj? the ground. 


Such were the principles which underlay' 
his greatest successes. Needless to say, he 
did not always act up to them, and his 
campaign of August-November, 1813, 
sinned against several of them. For the 
most part, however, he failed through 
underlying defects of policy, as in Spain 
and Russia. 

As is well known, the disputes of the 
victorious allies in 1S14-15 concerning the 
future of Europe, and the tactless be- 
haviour of the restored Bourbons, gave 
Napoleon his chance. He escaped from 
Elba to Antibes on the coast of Provence 
(March, 1815), and as he proceeded to- 
wards Grenoble met with an enthusiastic 



FACSIMILE OF NAPOLEON’S AUTOGRAPH DEED OF ABDICATION 
On April 6, 1814, Napoleon with his own hand wrote this momentous document : ' Les puissances 
allides ayant proclanie que Tempcrcur Napolran etait Ic seul obstacle au retablisscment de la paix 
en Europe, I’empereur, lidele h son serment, d^lare qu’il rcnoncc pour lui et ses enfans, aux trdnes de 
France et d'ltalie, et qu'il n’esl aucun sacrifice, meme celui do la vie, qu'il no soit pret it faire aux 
interSts de la France.’ It is badly blotted and the handwriting is almost illegible. 


together with his power of quick decision 
and unflinching action, mark him out as 
the greatest captain of his age. Some of 
his war maxims may be quoted : 

The mind of a good general should re- 
semble in clearness the glass of a telescope. 

Success in war depends on a glance and a 
right moment. 

A nation can recover men, but not honour. 

The first qualities of a soldier are fortitude 
and discipline ; courage is but the second. 

A general in war should know but three 
things : to march 10 leagues a day, fight, 
and canton afterwards. 

The strength of an army is estimated by 
the mass multiplied by the velocity. 

An army ought to have but one line of 
operation. 


welcome from the troops, and henceforth 
carried all before him. Yet his position at 
Paris as emperor was far from secure. 
Forced to rely largely on popular senti- 
ment, he had to endure much opposition 
from the Liberals in the elected Chambers, 
which slighted his proposed constitution, 
and probably he hailed with a sense of 
relief the approach of hostilities with the 
again united powers of Europe. There 
ensued the Waterloo campaign, which has 
been described in Chronicle XXVIII. 

This time the overthrow was irretriev- 
able, and as the royalist movement in 
France everywhere gained ground, his 
surrender to the Allied troops near Paris 
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or to the British warships on the coast was 
a foregone conclusion. Arriving at Roche- 
fort, he finally snrrenclercd to H.M.S. 
Bellerophoii off that ]Dort (July 15). and 
tlie British government decided that 
he should bo detained thenceforth at 
St. Helena. He solemnly protested against 
this decision as a violation of the rights of 
hospitality which he had come freely to 
claim at the hearth of the prince regent. 
This plea was contrary to the undoubted 
fact that on July 15 he had come to the 
end of his resources and was in effect a 
prisoner. The same plea was kept up 
during the years of exile at St. Helena 
(1815-2-1) ; that he was the victim of 
England’s guile and meanness ; that Sir 
Hudson Lowe, soon appointed governor of 
the island, maltreated and half starved 
him ^nd his French comrades at Long- 
wood ; that, in fine, he was the friend of 
the human race, chained to that rock, like 
Prometheus, by superior force. 

This and much more was set forth with 
infinite skill by his subtle brain and by 
his followers, who ever sought to exhibit 
him and themselves as martyrs. In point 
of fact the British government allotted 
£10,000 a year for the support of the 
emperor and his suite. Also Sir Hudson 
Lowe, though annoyingly pedantic on 


points of detail (for example, in refusing 
absolutely to countenance the title of 
emperor), was never rude or harsh. On 
the contrary, he sought to promote the 
comfort of the exiles, so far as their set 
design of posing as political martyrs 
would allow it. One of Napoleon’s suite. 
Count Montholon, long afterwards ad- 
mitted that this was their ‘ system,’ and 
that the sale of parts of Napoleon’s plate 
and other devices were adopted in order to 
spread abroad the impression that they 
rvere half starving. Later on, he sought a 
reconciliation with Lowe, and it is now 
generally recognized that the governor 
was unjustly vilified. The chief literary 
man of Napoleon’s suite. Count Las Cases, 
has left a journal of high interest recording 
the sayings of Napoleon. Though much 
amplified and touched up, they contain 
passages of great beauty. Thus he reports 
the great exile as saying : 

Our situation here may even ha\'e its 
attraction. The universe is looking at us. 
We remain the martyrs of an immortal 
cause ; millions of men weep for us, the 
fatherland sighs, and Glory is in mourning. 
We struggle here against the oppression of 
the gods, and the longings of the nations are 
for us. . . . Adversity was wanting to my 
career. If I had died on the throne amidst 
the clouds of my omnipotence, I should ha\’e 



LONGWOOD, ST. HELENA, WHERE NAPOLEON SPENT HIS LAST EXILE 
On his first arrival at St. Helena, Napoleon lived in a house called the Briars in the charge of .\diniral 
Cockbiirn, but in April, tSi6, he was transferred to Longwood, a larger house of the bungalow tyj^e 
on an elevated plateau, and committed to the custody of Sir Hudson Lowe. As time went on lie 
confined himself ever more rigorously within this small domain, getting some necessary exercise hy 
working in the garden shown in this sketch, the work probably of General Gourgaud. 

Ffo/n Dayot, * Ai^apof/on racontif par 
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NAPOLEON DICTATING TO GOURGAUD 
One of isapolcon s chief rel ixations m the last years at St Helena 
■was the composition of memoirs which he dictated to his com- 
panions. Gourgaud, Las Cases and Montliolon His slo-venlj dress 
in this lithograph after Steuben s painting of him so engaged 
contrasts pathetically with his previous soldierly appearance 
Criufmd Collection british ’\Inso im 


remained a pioblem for 
many men , to day, thanks 
to misfortune, they can 
judge of me naked as I am 

Often during the long 
exile the conversations 
turned on religion, and at 
a later date the Chevalier 
de Beauteme published 
a work on Napoleon's 
opinions on this subject, in 
which occurred the follow- 
ing noble passage belittling 
earthly achievements and 
exalting the woik of Christ 

It IS not the same with 
Christ. Evciything in Him 
astonishes me His spirit 
soars above mine, and IIis 
wll confounds me Betw cen 
Him and ev'cry other person 
in the world no compaiison 
IS possible He is truly a 
being apait fiom all His 
ideas and His sentiments, 
the truth that He announces, 

His manner of convincing 
one, are not to be explained 
either by human organiza- 
tion or by the nature of 
things His birth and the 
history of His life, the pro- 
fundity of His dogma, which 
touches the height of all 
difficulties and yet is their 
most admirable solution. His 
Gospel, the singularity of 
tnis mysterious being. His 
apparition. His empire. His 
march across centuries and 
realms — all is to me a 
prodigy, an unfathomable 
mystery that plunges me in 
a reverie from -which I can- 
not escape, a mystery that is under my^ eyes 
and endures, which I can neither deny noi 
explain I see nothing of the human in 
this . Nations perish , thrones fall , 

the Church alone endures 

Yet General Gourgaud, the most credible 
member of the Longwood household, 
asserts that the emperor was a materialist, 
who believed that ‘ man has been pioduced 
by the clay warmed by the sun and com- 
bined with electric fluids ’ ‘ But,' added 
Napoleon, ‘ nevertheless the idea of God is 
the simplest Who made all that ^ ' 

Some futile elforts were made by rela- 
tives and friends, especially in the United 


States, to effect his rescue ; and the know- 
ledge that these plans were afoot caused 
the Biitish goveinment and Lowe to main- 
tain ceaseless vigilance So the vvearv 
ycais crawled on, and the sympathy which 
men and women always feel with fallen 
greatness bioughl about a strong Napo- 
leonic leaction which icachcd its height on 
the news of his death (May 5, 1821) In 
1840 his lemains were bi ought to France 
They now repose in the Inv ahdes at Pans, 
in the heart of the nation which he laised 
to unequalled heights of glory and vet left 
depressed and exhausted by the ruinous 
excess of his masleiful qualities. 
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JOHN WESLEY & NONCONFORMITY 

The Revival of Religious Feeling in England and the 
Man whose Character and Career did most to promote it 

By SYDNEY G. DIMOND 

Author of The Psychology of the Methodist Revival 


T he fascination of the eighteenth cen- 
tury for the modern mind is due to 
many elements in its history, but 
not least to the renascence of true 
religion, at the heart of which was the 
attractive personality of John Wesley. 
An astonishing record of achievement has 
always a charm of its own, but when the 
work of one man dominates a whole 
century of England’s history we have 
material for perennial and refreshing 
interest. Before turning to the study of 
Wesley’s character and influence it is 
worth while to glance at some of the con- 
ditions abroad and at home which not 
only made his work possible, but in a very 
real sense shaped the course of the revival. 

Any interpretation of Methodism would 
fail which did not take into account the 
breath of new life which swept over Europe 
in the latter half of the eighteenth centur}', 
and marked the end of an old order and 
the creation of the modern world. The 
religious revival is part of a comprehensive 
change of life and thought which altered 
the character of western Europe. In the 
period covered by Wesley’s life, France 
experienced a dramatic transformation 
from autocratic medievalism to revolu- 
tionary democracy. In Wesley’s early 
years, Bossuet, the thundering orator of 
French orthodoxy (see page 3861), was 
still alive, yet Voltaire’s most valuable 
work was done while Wesley was still in 
his prime, and Mirabeau died only' a 
month later than \\'esley. Methodism 
took root and became established while 
France was reaping the fruit ot seed sown 
by Montesquieu, Diderot, Voltaire and 
Rousseau ; England was dominated by' a 
creative religious movement while France 
was in the midst of the French Revolution. 
It is dilBcult to resist the conclusion that 
both revival and revolution were signs of 


the same spiritual awakening, and that 
they were not unrelated to the birth of 
national consciousness in the German 
people, which found its expression in the 
great humanism of Goethe and Schiller, 
and in the spiritual philosophy of Fichte, 
Kant and Hegel. If the eighteenth-century 
renascence was mainly' political in France 
and philosophical in Germany', in England 
it was mainly religious. 

In the world of literature the distin- 
guishing mark of the later eighteenth 
century was a revolt against a rigid and 
artificial classicism, and a 
quickening of the imagina- Characteristics 
tion which set free the of the Period 
romantic spirit. We need 
not look for illustration beyond the 
comparatively' small circle of English 
literature, although the movement was 
Emropean in its sdopc. When Wesley 
was born. Pope was writing his Pas- 
torals, and the classical school held 
undisputed sway, yet Coleridge was a 
student at Cambridge when Wesley died, 
and the Lyrical Ballads of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge were published seven years 
later. Wesley’s lifetime covered the 
Augustan and the early part of the 
romantic age in English literature, and 
although the religious revival cannot be 
regarded as the cause of the literary move- 
ment, there is good reason for believing 
that they both sprang from a common 
source, and that the stirring of emotion 
and passion by Wesley’s mission created 
an atmosphere peculiarly congenial to the 
growth of imaginative literature. 

Colonisation and imperial expansion 
frequently' appear to us in the light of a 
manuiacturc rather than a creation, yet 
the curious combination of luck and good 
management which founded the British 
Empire in the eighteenth century' has all 
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the in irlvb of trcati\ e genius Captain 
Cook incl \\ls1c\ wire conttmpor'iiics 
and the ^Kmouf ol id\tnturt and exploia 
tion had its o\\ ii ippeal to the mind ot 
both nun Uu mlint colonj ot Geoigia 
uas the bctnc ol \\tsk\ b first missionarj 
(iiteiprise but before his grt it e impugn 
began the whole ol the \tlantic staboaid 
from llaine to 1 londa was in Lnglish 
hands, and when he was si\tv \cars old 
the end of the Se\cn \ ears’ \\ar left the 
fortunes of Canada and Indii bound up 
with those of Britain Green estim ites 
the population of the \mencan Colonies 
at I 200,000 whites and a quarter ot a 
million negroes in the middle of the 
eighteenth contuij \o adequate attempt 
was made bj the national church, nor 
indeed b\ any ehiiich, to pioiide for the 
lehgious needs of these gicit and growing 
])opu]fl lions oierseis and consequently 
when \\csle\ sent his preaeheis acioss the 


Atlantic they found before long a ready 
heuing, and the genius ot Methodism 
pioved Itself to be peeiiharly adapted to 
the spirit of the English speaking colonists 
Soeial and industiial actieitics in the 
home country manifest the same ere line 
imiiiilse and are characterised by chaii,,es 
which were directly related to the deielop 
ment of Methodism Wesley began liis 
work amid the static society ot 173^ when 
the typical statesman w as Walpole whose 
motto, ‘ tranquilla non moveie, might be 
translated change is the cause of all 
unrest , but before long Weslej found 
himself involved in the administration of 
a vast religious organization amid the 
complex life of modem England 1 ollow 
ing upon the giow th ol coal mining and the 
iron industry, together with a maiielloiis 
deielopment of mech imcal imention, ol 
wliieh the steam engine and the powei 
loom are only two examples came the use 
of the industrial tow ns and 
a \astly inci eased population 
in the north of T ngl ind \s 
the laigc number of I nghsh 
settleis m the new eolonies 
cieated the opportunita foi 
Methodism o\ else is ■•o the 
new industi lal popul itions 
pioMdcd the most liuitfiil 
held for Wesley s woik 111 the 
home counti\ 

Along with a \ei\ hit,b 
level 01 aitistic achievement 
in architectuie, decoiation and 
craftsmanship thcie was m 
the early part of the centvrv 
a veiy low level ot soeiil 
morality Court and iiis 
tociacy were alike eoiiupt 
and the poorer classes vviu 
sunk in ignoiance ind de 
pravity Theie is indeed i 
rev else to anv pleasant pietliie 
of town life 111 the ei,,hteeiuh 
eentuiv and Hog nth pimtel 
It , behind his jollv Beei Siieet 
ran his foul Gin Line In 
c\ ery tow n beside the pi < s 
perous masteis, join ntv met 
and apprentices lived a miss 
of beings phv aicallv and n 1 1 
ally corrupt, lor whose bodies 
no one, and for whose souls 



HOW THE POOR LIVED IN LONDON IN 1750 
Mm 1 tin! elievabic degncl ition ilililed town life for the poor 
111 the enth etnUirv a,>!?ra\ ated Iw the rampant drunken- 
nesi ie->ultiii^ Irom the repeal of lestnetions on the sale of gm 
In Ills t HI I aiie proehieed m 1731 Hogirth gives a seireely 
exige 1 lU 1 picture of conditions prevalent in St Giles s 
I ondoii round about 'Sew Oxford Street 
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only the Methodists, had a thought to 
spare.’ (G. M. Trevelyan, British History 
in the Nineteenth Century.) 

These evils were intensified in the latter 
half of the century by the increase of the 
population, the low rates of wages in 
the factories and the development of the 
industrial areas without any of the old 
religious and social loyalties which survived 
in the country districts. Neither squire 
nor parson was responsible for the miners 
and weavers. In many cases absentee 
clerics lived on the income from their 
parishes without going near them, and 
meanwhile unjust judges administered laws 
which had not even consistency to justify 
their severity, and under which there were 
over two hundred crimes punishable by 
death. Neither Church nor State attempted 
to meet the new spiritual need ; not a single 
new parish was created ; and the pathetic 
picture of Bartle Massey’s night school, 
described by George Eliot in Adam Bede, 
is typical of the only education available 
for masses of the people. 

It is not surprising that the absentee 
God of the educated Deists was matched 
by remote spiritual powers — ‘ them 

above,’ as Dolly Winthrop 
Religious tide called them — who were re- 
st low ebb garded by the illiterate 
with complete distrust and 
fear. The religious life of the eighteenth 
century may be painted in very dark 
colours, but it must be remembered 
that there has always been a strong 
vein of genuine religion in the English 
character. Among the happiest pictures 
of the time is The Diary of a Country 
Parson by James Woodforde (edited by 
John Beresford, 1924). No strong lead, 
however, came from the Church of 
England, because she was suffering from 
the evictions which, culminating in 
the secession of the non-jurors in 16S8, 
had robbed her of her most gifted, 
saintly and devoted sons. Nonconformity 
inherited certain weaknesses from its 
own struggle for religious freedom ; 
political factors were brought into undue 
prominence, and the need for insistence 
upon the independence for which Dissen- 
ters had heroically fought was in danger 
of eclipsing the eternal verities of religious 
experience. Undoubtedly Christianity was 


at a low ebb as a result of the long wars 
which had filled the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Montesquieu, on his 
return from a visit to England, bluntly 
declared that there was no religion in 
that country, while so sane and balanced 
a witness as Bishop Butler speaks of ‘ the 
general decay of religion in this nation, 
which is now observed by everyone.’ 

Into such a world came John Wesle}', 
visiting almost every town and village 
in England and Wales and not a few in 
Scotland and Ireland, and 
organizing a band of preachers Pioneers of 
who, for the most part, lived the Revival 
with and shared the daily 
toil of those to whom they preached. 
On the merely human side they carried 
a message of sympathy backed by per- 
sonal help and comradeship into the 
lives of neglected populations. Naturally 
enough, the early converts were inclined 
to discern in the phenomena of the 
revival the immediate action of God. 
Methodists described the revival as 
‘ the work of God,’ and Wesley defined 
religion as ‘ the life of God in the 
souls of men.’ 

Here is a pen-portrait of John Wesley 
as he was seen bj' the eyes of his con- 
temporaries : 

A clear, smooth forehead, an aquiline 
nose, an eye the brightest and most piercing 
that can be conceived and a freshness of 
complexion scarcely ever to be found at his 
years, and expressive of the most perfect 
health. In his countenance and demeanour, 
there was a cheerfulness mingled with 
gravity ; a sprightlincss, which was the 
natural result of an unusual flow of good 
spirits. His aspect, particularly in profile, 
had a strong character of acuteness and 
penetration ... A narrow, plaited stock, a coat 
with small upright collar, no buckles at his 
knees, no silk or velvet in any part of his 
apparel, and a head as white as snow, gave 
an idea of something primitive and apos- 
tolical ; while an air of neatness and clcan’.i- 
ness diffused over his whole person. 

Bom in 1703, the fifteenth child of his 
parents, John Wesley was so frail that his 
father baptised him on the day of his birth, 
and when he became a scholar at the 
Charterhouse School commanded him to 
run a mile every day for his health’s sake. 
He suffered from hemorrhage of the lungs 
while at O.xford, and at fifty-one was so 
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near death from consumption that he wrote 
his own epitaph ' to avoid vile panegyric.' 
His Journal tells us that he had smallpox 
when a child, and a fever at thirty-eight 
and twice later in life. When over seventy 
he underwent a surgical operation, and in 
June, 1775. he was for days ' more dead 
than alive,’ \’et he lived to the age of 
eighty-eight, and his faculties were unim- 
paired when he died in 1791. The rule he 
laid down for one of his preachers was 
that of his own life : ‘ Lie down before 
ten ; rise before six. Every day use as 
much exercise as you can bear ; or — 
murder yourself by 
inches.' In spite of the 


always been awarded its true place 
among the more human letters. It remains 
as a standard ])icture of the times in which 
he lived, but a!wa3's the centre of interest 
will be in the human Wesley who wrote 
the amazing record. As an Oxford under- 
graduate he was too frail to be an athlete, 
j'ct he could hold his own on the tennis 
court, pirll an oar on the river, swim, ride, 
hunt and walk long distances. In later 
life one of his intimates speaks of his 
sportive sallies, another of his wittj- pro- 
verbs, and another sa^'s that it wab 
impossible to be in his company long wilh- 
out partaking of his 
hilarity. He had 


constitutional lelhargj^ 
consequent upon his 
phj’sical weakness, he 
trained himself into 
habits of ceaseless dili- 
gence, and crowded 
every day with a rigid 
programme of astonish- 
inglj- varied activity. 

Weslej^'s place among 
the divines is indisput- 
able, but for this reason 



inexhaustible fund of 
stories adapted to all 
kinds of people and to 
every occurrence of lilu. 
When speaking of any 
who imagined that re- 
ligion would make people 
morose, he said in the 
pulpit : ' Sour godlinC"- 
is the devil’s religion.’* 
Johnson said of him : 
' He can talk well on 


his Journal has not 


any subject,’ but he com- 



plained to Pattj’ Wcsle\’ : 
‘ I hate to meet John ^\'psle3'. The dog 
enchants you with his conversation, and 
then breaks away to go and visit some 
old woman.’ In similar vein he re- 
marked to Boswell : ‘ John Weble\'’s 
conversation is good, but he is ne\’er 
at lei.sure. He is alwa3's obliged to go 
at a certain hour. This is very disagree- 
able to a man who loves to fold his 
legs and have out his talk as I do.’ AH 
kinds of queer folk abound in ^^’esle3■’3 
Journal, comedy and tragedy inevitabh' 
intermingle, but the joy of life is at the 


heart of the story. Comparisons have been 
made between Wesley and S. Francis, and 
if they were akin in the intensity of their 
religious devotion so they were in thi'ir 


humanity. Wesley lacked the exuberance 
of Francis, but both men recovered the 


FOUNDER OF METHODISM 
John Wesley declared his preference for these 
two p<»rtraits of himself. The upper one was 
painted by John Williams in 1741 ; the lower 
one, by Romney in 1780, two years before 
Wesley’s death at the age of cighly-cight 
in l/ii: U'es/gy 


New Testament identification of sanity 
and faith, of religion and joy. 

At the age of twenty-two Weslc3’ fell 
in love with Betty Kirkham, but probably 
her father was responsible for discouraging 
what might have been a happy marriage. 
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At any rate, under her influence Wesley 
was led to make an intense and enthu- 
siastic study of W'illiain Law, Jeremy 
Taylor and Thomas h. Kcmpis, and he 
‘ set in earnest upon anew life.’ Ten 3'cars 
later he spent nearly two years as a 
missionary in Georgia, and was thrust 
into the company of Sophia Christiana 
Hopkeys whose uncle was the chief magis- 
trate. Wesley suggested marriage to 
her, but when she refused him he wrote 
in his private journal that it was 'a 
narrow escape ' ; yet when. 
Love affairs after many delays, she 
and Marriage married someone else, he was 
overcome with grief, and 
the depression and unrest consequent 
upon this disappointment were not 
overcome until he found certitude and 
peace through conversion in the 5'car 
173S. After thirteen j'cars came Wesle3’’s 
last love atfair with Grace ilurrax', which 
was thwarted partly by his brother Charles, 
who disapproved, and who furthered her 
marriage with one of Wesley's preachers 
to whom she was previously engaged. In 
tliis case also Wesley was grie^’ousl3' dis- 
appointed, but in the reaction he married 
a wealthy widow with four children, who 
never shared his interests, was jealous of 
his friendships and tried to ruin liis career 
by tampering with his correspondence. 

Susannah Wesley, John’s mother, had 
taught him from the time that he was 
rescued from the burning rectory at the 
age of five that he was dedicated to God, 
and this dominating idea was alwa3’s asso- 
ciated with the phrase, ‘ a brand snatched 
from the burning.’ He always failed in 
his unconscious attempts to dragoon his 
women friends into the image of his devout 
and determined mother, and his love 
affairs came second to his sense of vocation, 
which in the last resort was grounded in 
God. Thus the wealth of al lection in a 
singular^ intense nature was diverted 
from a satist3'ing human love and centred 
in his converts, who were his children by 
spiritual adoption. Wesley himself told 
Henry Moore that the failure of his 
marriage was ‘ overruled ’ in order that 
he might be the more faithful in the 
great work to which God had called him. 

Twelve years’ hard toil and self-discipline 
intervened between Wesley’s ‘ awakening ' 
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JOHN WESLEY IN OLD AGE 
No foimal poili.ut gi'is .1 better idea of John 
AtcsIcj'S personality than this clever impression 
of hini walking in Etlinbnigh in 1790 between 
Dr James TIaniilton and the Rev. Joseph Cole. 

It was drawn fioni the life by John XCay 
11 t,i,hy Museum 

under the influence of Betty Kirkham and 
his evangelical conversion in 1738. Ascetic 
practices, regular lasts, pious ejaculations, 
sj'stematic attendance at H0I3' Com- 
munion, combined with incessant ' good 
works ' — the visiting of the poor, the sick 
and those in prison — earned for the 
Weslej’s and their companions at Oxford 
the nickname of the Holy Club, the Bible- 
Moths, or Methodists. When Wesley had 
thirty pounds a year, he lived on twenty- 
eight and gave awuy two ; the next year 
he ^ecei^•ed sixty pounds, but still lived on 
twenty-eight and gave away thirty-two ; 
the third 3’ear he luceived ninety pounds 
and gave awa3i si.\t3’-two ; the fourth 
3’ear he received a hundred and twenty 
pounds, 3’et still he lived on twenty-eight 
and gave to the poor all the rest. 

As an Oxford graduate and a fellow of 
Lincoln College (1720), he already gave 
promise of a distinguished career within 
the Church of England, but neither in the 
opportunities of Holy Orders nor in the 
activities of the O.xford Methodists did 
Wesley find satisfaction and inner har- 
mony. His intercourse w'ith the Moravian 
Brethren on the V03’age to America and 
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METHODISM’S FAMOUS PREACHER 
George Whitefielil (1714-70), life-long friend of 
the Wesleys, was one of the founders of the 
Calvinistic Methodist church. His reputation 
as a pulpit orator justifi.es the pose m which 

John ollaston placed him for this portrait 
Saixotia^ Pof'rail Gallery^ Loudon 

in Georgia, whence he returned in 1738, 
convinced him that he had missed the 
intimate individual communion with God 
which they knew, and he came to believe 
that this experience could be acquired 
instantly in conversion. After a period 
of constant self-examination and doubt, 
he went to one of the Church of England 
religious societies in Aldersgate Street, 
and during the reading by a Moravian 
elder of Luther’s Preface to the Epistle to 
the Romans he felt a sudden release from 
strain and at the same moment possessed 
an intuitive certainty that God loved 
him and that his sins were forgiven. 

His life is witness to the fact that this 
strange warming of heart, as he called 
it, fused all the varied forces of his char- 
acter under the dominant sentiment of 
love to God, with its necessary corollary 
of love to man. ‘ The emotional and 
intellectual aspects of the conversion are 
inseparable. The conception of God as 
the absolute law-giver and judge had 
been replaced by a conception of God 
as in Christ the Redeemer and Saviour 
of His children. With the best of inten- 
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tions, Wesley had been at war with his 
fate, his relations with ultimate reality 
had been strained almost to the point 
of hostility. At his conversion, this 
unavailing conflict gave place to recon- 
ciliation, the centre of which was a 
gracious personal relationship niediatcrt 
through faith in Jesus Christ.' (Dimond, 
Psychology of the Methodist Revival). 
The intensity and joy of his conversion 
are the key to the whole of his subsequent 
career ; he lived to proclaim to all men 
the possibility of a spiritual new birth. 

Seeking for light and guidance, Wesley 
visited the Moravian settlement at Herrn- 
hut, and on his return a Pentecostal 
moment in a love- 
feast at Fetter Lane Opening of the 
confirmed the idea in Preaching Campaign 
the mind of the 
Wesleys and Whitefield and their col- 
leagues that they were called to take up 
an almost immeasurable task (1739). 
Whitefield commenced preaching the new 
doctrine of conversion and assurance in 
Bristol, and after being forbidden to ])reach 
in the London churches Wesley followed 
V^Tiitefield’s example and took up the work 
in Bristol, proclaiming the truth to 
immense crowds in the open air. ^^■lth 
extraordinary rapidity the movement 
spread in the Kingswood area, in London, 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne and in many places 
on the roads between these first great 
centres. 

Strange contrasts are presented by the 
leaders of the revival. Whitefield lacked 
the mental discipline which Wesley dis- 
played, but he had greater dramatic 
gifts ; his preaching was passionate and 
rhetorical, and often overwhelmingly emo- 
tional. David Hume, who was not likely 
to be a sympathetic hearer, said that it was 
worth going twenty miles to hear White- 
field preach. Although later on he broke 
with the Wesleys on account of his 
Calvinistic doctrine, their personal friend- 
ship was maintained to the end. Johnson 
described Charles Wesley as a ' more 
stationary man’ than his brother John. 
Charles was calm and methodical in his 
preaching and was very critical of lohii’s 
innovations with regard to field prcachiiu>, 
lay preachers and the appointment ol 
presbyters for America. 
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A wealth of religious poetry of the 
highest order was the greatest contribu- 
tion of Charles Wesley to the revival. Of 
the six thousand live hundred hymns with 
which he is credited it is remarkable how 
many rise to a very high level as lyrical 
poems. Who does not know ‘ Jesiis, 
lover of my soul,' or ‘ Hark ! the herald 
angels sing ’ ? Reflecting as they did an 
immediate and passionately felt religious 
experience, the hymns conveyed to the 
reader and to the congregation a deeper 
and more clearly defined spiritual con- 
viction, and at the same time created 
those moments of quickened emotion 
in which conversion was more likely to 
take place. Congregational 
Potent influence singing was quite a 
of hymn sinjin^ novelt}' in Wesley’s day, 
e.xcept among some of 
the Dissenters, and the effect produced 
by a large crowd joining in songs of 
faith and praj’er was one of the most 
distinctive features of the Methodist 
movement. What the converts lacked in 
creeds and liturgy they were more than 
compensated for in their hymn-book. 
No other revival in history presents to 
us such a striking combination as that 
of these two brothers, John Wesley, \vith 
his undoubted eminence as a leader 
of men, and Charles, whose poetry of 
religious experience has all the marks of 
creative genius. 

John Wesley was, in many ways, a 
great and typical Englishman. It is 
sometimes pointed out that both his 
grandfathers were Nonconformists, his 
mother was a Congregationalist, but his 
parents had returned to the national 
Church, so that he inherited at once the 
root principles of the Independent and 
the Anglican. Whether this be so or not, 
Wesley certainly possessed the linglish 
passion for individual liberty peculiarly 
combined with a deep sense of the neces- 
sity of order. For him there was no 
conflict between a Protestant assertion 
of the right of the individual will and 
judgement and a Catholic acceptance 
of order and tradition. Although these 
diverse principles of freedom and authority 
account for the disputes and divisions 
of nineteenth-century Methodism, they 
have since been accommodated in a 


community of Methodist organizations 
which have their central unity in an 
evangelical experience akin to that of 
Wesley himself. 

With his reverence for Church order, 
and a strong sense of the social values of 
religion, Wesley never preached anywhere 
unless he saw the pos- 
sibility of following it Rapid growth o£ 
up by the formation local societies 
ot a local society, and 
before long there were hundreds of 
these societies established all over the 
country. The charge of popery was 
brought against the Methodists because 
they possessed an order and fellowship 
at that time not to be found in any 
church outside Rome, if there. 

Intimate comradeship brought strength 
to the new movement, and the converts 
were less likelj' to find their vision fade 
into the light of common day when they 
met regularly in ' band ’ or ‘ class ’ 
meetings, and by their testimony coun- 
selled one another and fanned the flame 
of spiritual ardour. A strong community 
.spirit gathered around the widening circle 
of societ}’, circuit and connexional life, 
until it spread to the colonies and has 
become in modern Methodism a wmrld- 
w'ide religious and social sentiment. With 
his hierarch}'’ of preachers, local preachers, 
stew’ards, class leaders and members of 
society Weslet’ was able to impress his 
own high standard of moral and religious 
discipline upon the whole social organism. 

So wide-spread a movement could not 
be ignored, but the national Church failed 
in spiritual vision and in administrative 
wisdom, and Wesley's societies were 
thrust out to join their potent young forces 
to those of the Nonconformists. Thus it 
came to pass that during Wesley’s life- 
time the number of church-goers W'ho 
were Noncoulormists rose from about a 
twentieth to somewhere near a half. It 
must be remembered that Wesley liked 
the order of the Church, he liked bishops, 
and he ahvays maintained his attachment 
to the older communion ; consequently 
Methodism became a kind of High Church 
of Dissent, infusing a new spirit into 
Nonconformity. 

The older Dissenting communions re- 
sponded to the vital influence of the 
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Methodist revnal and shaied its crcatne 


M hen \\ esle\ w as 
and Independents 
and sulleied trom 
and inant of the 
of w horn Baxter 


leligious experience 
boin both B iplists 
weie declining sects 
constant contio\ers\ 
moderate Dissenters 
nla^ be regarded as a lepiesentatn e, were 
still m facour of inclusion in the national 
church Dr Moikman quotes the his- 
toiian Mosheim, c\ho wrote in 1740 
Those best acquainted with the state of 
the English nation tell us that the Dissent- 
ing interest declines from dav to day 
In spite of the work ot M atts and Dodd- 
iidge, Meslevs contemporaries among 
the Independents, and John Gale, a 
Baptist scholar and preacher of Wesley’s 
boihood, and other individual leaders, it 
seems probable that but for Methodism 
Nonconformity in England would have 
disappeared, with the exception of a few 
extremists The immense moral and 
spiritual \alues of the recival soon broke 
down opposition and distrust and many 
of the conceits found their way into th^ 


caucus dissent'iig churchc- caircing cvith 
them the cleansing and me igoiating poccti 
of a genuine ec angelical cxpeiience \ 
passion for evangelistic woik took posses 
Sion of the Independents and the spicad 
of ‘ open communion among the Bapt’sts 
dates from the evangelical preaching of 
Robert Hall Wesley not only brought a 
wealth of higher values and neev religious 
life to Nonconformity, but by diiect 
additions to its ranks and indnect in 
fluence upon its spirit he raised it from 
declension and decay and made it the 
representative church of half the nation 






INTERIOR OF WESLEY’S CHAPEL IN THE CITY ROAD, LONDON 
OnNo\cnl)cr 2 1778 ^\ cslcy s Chapel in the City Road cv-is opened It evas reconstructed and ’ copi 11 d 
in iSgg but the interior presents \ irtually the same appearance as in Wesleys time altiiou^h the 
pulpit fiom cvhich he preached for twelve years has ticen reduced in height Wesley die 1 it the 
Ch ipel house — the building now used as the Wesley Museum — on March 2 1791 and is buried in i 
c ault to the rear of the chapel Above is the chapel as first opened in 1778 
Westey Musenm lithograph {below) by J C Anderson 1779 
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in England, and of a vastly larger propor- 
tion of the people in America. 

Elie Halevy, who has devoted life- 
long study to nineteenth-century England, 
traces the stability of modern England 
to a psychological root in the individual 
stability produced by the Methodist 
Revival. But for this, he says, the 
economic iniquities of the Industrial 
Revolution would have led to anarchy, 
and the French Revolution would have 
had its counterpart in England. Simi- 
larly, he shows how events so diverse as 
the Electoral Reform Act of 1832, the 
early factory acts and the abolition of 
slavery in the British colonies owed their 
inception to the direct work of evangelical 
leaders, or their place on the statute 
book to the unrecognized but dominating 
evangelical or centre party in politics. It 
may be that Methodism 
Root and fruits shared the humanitarian 
of Methodism impulse, the passionate 
sympathy with human 
suffering which swept over western 
Europe at the end of the eighteenth 
century ; but it is also incontrovertible 
that the social implications of the evan- 
gelical experience sent the stirrings of 
new life wherever the English language 
was spoken, and by means of its mis- 
sionaries throughout the whole common- 
wealth of men. In the immediate 
experience of God, which is the heart 
of evangelicalism, is found the secret of 
stability and of social righteousness, 
for in the high moment of conversion 
are found at the same time harmony of 
life within and adaptation to life without, 
‘ Peace with God ’ is always identified 
with ‘ love to man.’ Here is the root 
of Methodism, with its passionate confi- 
dence in personal and religious values, 
and in the possibility of social and moral 
redemption for men and nations. 

Our last word must be of John Wesley. 
It is impossible to study the documents 
which tell of his life and work without 
being at once humbled and exalted by 
the sheer greatness of his moral and 
spiritual stature. He claimed England 
again for God and made the whole world 
his parish during a campaign which lasted 
fifty years. Throughout the three king- 
doms his journeys on horseback averaged 


eight thousand miles annually for many 
a long year, during each of which he 
rarely preached less than a thousand 
times. He wrote thousands of letters, 
and published over a hundred works 
which brought him a profit of thirty 
thousand pounds, every penny of which 
he distributed in charity during his life- 
time. ' No single figure influenced so 
many minds, no single voice touched so 
many hearts. No other man did such a 
life's work for England.’ Yet the Journal 
presents him to us without any impression 
of haste. ‘ I have no time to be in a 
hurry,’ he said. Sure of himself and of his 
task, he has all the leisure and grace 
which are the marks of power in reserve. 

The charm of Wesley’s personality and 
the secret of his life arc revealed in his 
Journal, and even 

more intimately and Wesley's Journal and 

completely in his Cipher 'Diary 

private cipher diary 
which was made public in the standard 
edition of the Journal. There we learn 
that his carl}' resoh'o ‘ to dedicate an 
hour, morning and evening ; no excuse, 
reason, or pretence,’ to private prayer 
and communion with God, was almost 
literally carried out from the beginning 
to the end of his crowded life. But this 
was not enough if the happy confidence 
in God of his conversion experience was 
to endure to the end. From his diary 
we learn that in every hour he spent five 
minutes, sometimes a minute more or 
less, in secret prar’cr. If illness or other 
circumstance interrupted these devotions, 
they were speedily resumed with a regu- 
larity like that of his meat and drink. In 
facing angry and hostile mobs, or in 
facing his lifelong task of ‘ spreading 
Scriptural holiness throughout the land,’ 
Wesley was sustained by the reality of 
his communion with God. 

When all the hi.storical facts relating 
to Methodism have been considered, and 
when Wesley’s temperament and training 
and gifts have been weighed, his self- 
discipline, his cool and balanced judge- 
ment. his sure instinct for fact and his 
passionate purity and devotion to his 
task, wc are compelled to recognize in the 
story of the Methodist revival the very 
grace and might of the Eternal. 
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ENGLISH LIFE 

IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Society from the Court downwards watched iit its 
Occupations & Diversions in an Age of Transition 

By ARTHUR J. IRELAND 

Author of Episodes in the History of England, etc. 


W ITH the dawn of the eighteenth 
century there began a period of 
growth and change in England 
for which no parallel can be found 
in aU the twelve centuries that had 
elapsed since Roman Britain became 
Saxon England ; and this period, although 
it was eclipsed in some respects by 
the developments which occurred in 
the nineteenth century, still remains the 
most remarkable era of transition in 
the history of the country. Strange to 
say, the interest of the eighteenth century 
is a modern discovery ; for until compara- 
tively recently it was supposed to be a dull 
period, in which clever, selfish and schem- 
ing statesmen were playing their own 
game under the rule of a succession of 
stupid German princelings who had been 
elevated to the throne of England. Never 
was a greater mistake made than this ; 
for careful consideration shows that the 
seed of the changes that made the 
Victorian Age one of the most amazing 
periods in the history of England was 
sown during the last three-quarters of 
the preceding century. 

The broad generalisation that this 
period was a most important age in the 
history of England can bo easily verified 
from the memoirs of the notable characters 
who flourished under Queen Anne and the 
first three Georges. The student should 
also turn to the entertaining and illu- 
minating pages of The Spectator, The 
Tatler and The Rambler and read there 
the contemporary writings of the inimit- 
able Fanny Burney, who is perhaps 
better known as Madame d’Arblay, and of 
that prince of gossips, Horace Walpole — 
not omitting the sardonic comments of 
Jonathan Swift and the mordant criticisms 


ot Lord Hervey: while first among the 
books that should claim attention is James 
Boswell’s Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
which is not only the most remarkable 
biography in the language, but also paints 
a very accurate picture of the social con- 
ditions in England during the later years 
of the period under consideration. 

Avowed fiction very often depicts more 
truly than alleged lact the manners and 
the customs of an age. This generalisation 
applies with particular accuracy to the 
best of the stories and the 
romances which were written Literature 
during the eighteenth cen- of the period 
tury. No history contains a 
more faithful, a more entertaining or a 
more intimate picture of the time than 
will be found in Evelina, by Fanny 
Burney ; while Fielding, Smollett and 
Richardson may also be taken as trust- 
rvorthy guides. 

Among the dramali.sts, pride of place 
must be given to two Irishmen, Goldsmith 
and Sheridan ; but ‘ !Mr. John Gay,’ as he 
liked to be called, must not be omitted. 
Little need be said about the poets of the 
period ; for with very few exceptions those 
who were more than mediocrities w’erc 
either .survivors of the seventeenth century 
or belonged to the group of brilliant young 
men whose best work was done after the 
(k-ath of the century in which they were 
born. The artists, however, arc of more 
moment ; one need only refer to the work 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Thomas Gains- 
borough and George Romney — with which 
mii-st be coupled the brilliant social satires 
of William Hogarth and the biting carica- 
tures of James Gillray. 

While it is true that the novelist, 
the dramatist and the poet, with their 
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allegorical allusions and their imaginary 
characters, very often present a truer 
picture of the age in which they lived than 
the historian who attempts to examine 
contemporary people and events, the 
records of the men and the women who 
have played a great part in making the 
historj' of their generation cannot be over- 
looked. Every age is finally assessed in 
the scales of history by the achievements 
of a relativcl}' very small number of indi- 
viduals ; and the real interest and im- 
portance of the eighteenth century is that 
it produced an unusually large number of 
outstanding personalities. 

Orators of dazzling ability were plenti- 
ful ; for during the one century the 
country heard Edmund Burke, the elder 
and the younger Pitt and Charles James 
Fo.x — to mention but four of the greatest 
names. Great statesmen were almost 
as common as great orators ; for it 
w'as governed by Sir Robert Walpole, 
Halifax, Somers, O.xford, Bolingbroke, 
the Pelhams and the Rockinghams — 
surety no mean array of talent, even 
though the honesty of some may not be 
above suspicion. On the stage it saw 
David Garrick, Sarah Siddons and Peg 
Woffington. Among its soldiers were 


John Churchill, duke of Marlborough, 
James Wolfe and Robert Clive. Its navy 
wa.s led by such men as Anson, Haw'ke 
and Nelson. Its preachers among the 
orthodox clergy were Sacheverell, Burnet 
and Wilberforce ; while the Noncon- 
formists were led by John Wesley and by 
George Whitefield. Most notable of its 
explorers was James Cook, whose voyages 
led to the colonisation of Australia and 
New Zealand ; but closely allied with the 
actual explorers may be mentioned 
Warren Hastings, the great British pro- 
consul in India. 

Apart from the really great names of 
the century, a peculiarly characteristic 
type was the very ‘ fine gentleman ' called 
a ‘ beau,' who devoted an inordinate 
amount of time to the attiring of his 
person and set the fashion at the popular 
watering-places ; for without Beau Brum- 
me! and Beau Nash, w'orthless popinjat's 
though they were, the eighteenth century 
would have lost a great deal of its colour. 
It was the influence of the professional 
beau that produced many of the recklessly 
extravagant societies, or fellowships, of 
which the Macaronis, the Bloods and the 
Corinthians are examples. Moreover, out 
of these associations of stupidly foppish 



DEFRAUDING THE REVENUE ; SMUGGLERS BREAK OPEN A CUSTOM HOUSE 


Engraved for The Newgate Calendar, ’1773. this eighteenth-century print shows a gang of smugglers 
forcing their way into the king’s custom house at Poole in 1747. Two of them keep guard o\ er 
the horses while their daring companions batter down the door, eager to seize and carry off con.sigu- 
nients of brandy and tea. At this time smuggling was widely practised in England, and the 
coasts of Hampshire, Kent and Sussex were terrorised by the activities of this recldess band. 
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. THE END OF . A. CRIMINAL CAREER 
By organizing robberies, pretending to be a 
det&tive and restoring stolen goods to their 
ownei? for. large fees, Jonathan Wild prospered 
greatly. Finalfy apprehended and pelted by an 
Irate mob, he was hanged at Tyburn in 1725 

Frcnn ‘The Malcfuclors' HegisUr* 

young men grew such freak clubs as 
the Hell Fire Club and the Medmenham 
Brotherhood, that became notorious owing 
to the riotous excesses of every kind 
in which their members indulged. 

Almost equally characteristic were the 
daring, outlaws who infested the high seas 
and the highways, making both unsafe 
for 'the honest traveller. In reality, the 
‘ gentlemen of the road ’ were a sorry lot 
of scoundrels ; but they were picturesque 
figures, though not nearly as romantic 
as. the writers of fiction have made them 
appear. On the other hand, there is very 
little that can be said in extenuation of 
the' methods employed by the pirates; 
although the honest smugglers, who ' ran ’ 
into the country cargoes of contraband 
wines, silks and laces under the very 
noses of the revenue men, were certainly 
rather attractive and very daring devils. 

The extent to which travellers were 
terrorised by the highwaymen is shown 
by the many allusions to the dangers of 
the road that are made by contemporary 


writers. Horace Walpole, for instance, 
said that men were forced to travel even 
at noon as though they were going to 
battle, and in large parties for the sake 
of safety ; and he bitterly complained 
that he was deprived of much pleasant 
company at Strawberry Hill, because his 
friends could not be induced to face the 
perils of the highwayman-infested roads 
between Twickenham and London. Most 
of these sad gentlemen of the road came 
to an untimely end, and made their last 
public appearance on the gallows at 
Tyburn. But while nothing except con- 
tempt can be felt for such exploiters of 
the frailties of their kind as Jonathan 
Wild, it is difficult not to feel a sneaking 
fondness for such a dare-devil outlaw as 
Dick Turpin, who, by his unaided prowess, 
made his name feared on every road 
within a hundred miles of London ; while 
he and his fellows in misdoing made 
Hounslow Heath,. Blackheath, Finchley 
Common, Hampstead Heath and every 



A BLACKGUARD OF THE ROAD 


Evidence of the ruthless attitude of highwaymen 
towards their victims is supplied by this engrav- 
ing representing one Raby in the act of cutting 
ofi a lady's finger to obtain a ring which he 
cannot wrench off. 

From ' The Newgate CaUtidar * 
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CONVEYANCES IN USE IN THE DAYS OF GEORGE THE FIRST 
111 scd m chu'' (lowei left c 1720) was a mode of transit greatly favoured bythcfiirsc\ cspeci U\ 
when venturing abroad it night for the bearers served is a protection agiinst footpuK On the 
light IS a H icknej eoach driiing down Piccadilly bj the same artist Kip The other speciiiien 
(top riglit) dated 1709 is from i torn table of fares issued by the Sheriff s Court 1 lom the s me 
source comes the representation of a carters wagon (top left) drawn b\ two horses 
LoiLtr t^o / 0 K p I a lo a I l\ ittti st r a i \outfciK r/itj/it. / 1 1 Gt i I lit I 


Other open space places of horroi "where 
the belated traveller looked to the priming 
of his pistols and hid his v aluables m the 
most unlikely parts of his attire 



MURDEROUS FOOTPADS AT WORK 


Late on the night of J une 1 1 17^1 throe robbers 
fell upon one William Pargucs at Hoxton and 
murdered linn There was risk of attack fiom 
thieves and pickpockets even in daytime 
FiiRtax, g by Valois 


Even the streets of London which was 
by fdi the largest town in England were 
extiemely unsafe for ptdestiians in the 
eighteenth centuiy 1 ootpads pick- 
pockets, cutpuises and common thieves 
abounded, and carried on then trade 
even in broad daylight , while at night 
bad characters of the woist type — 
including kidnappers, bullies and cut 
throats — made even the more frequented 
thoioughfares places to be avoided lew 
men, and no woman could ventuie with 
safety into any of the quieter stieets — 
especially those which vveie in the nei.,h 
bouihood of the clubs the collce Iioum s 
the public gardens and the thealies It 
was customary for gentlemen to s 1II3 foith 
armed and in paities but those viho hid 
no fi lends to bear them comiuii} uid 
could not aflord to emploj a lackt) weie 
thankful to hire the protection of a stuidv 
luihan armed with a stout cudgel Skull 
cracking as a pieludc to lobbcij w is i 
fine ait , for although thclt with 01 
without violence, of anything above the 
value of five shillings was a capital ollence 
punishable by death on the Tjbuin 
gallows, murder was a more serious crime 
and was shunned when possible 

Ladies who ventured out after daik 
bound for a ball or a rout or a fete or the 
play, travelled either m sedan chaiis 
or in great lumbering coaches escorted 
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by armed cavaliers and guarded by trusty 
menservauts who were also fully prepared 
to face all the chances of the common way. 

Another type of criminal common in the 
eighteenth century was the highly accom- 
plished shop-lifter. It was known that 
some of the aristocracy of the profession 
made a comfortable income at the expense 
of honest shopkeepers ; for they had no 
difficulty in disposing of the stolen pro- 
perty through the medium of known 
‘ fences ’—a name which has survived. 
Some of these rogues eluded capture for 
many years, although their occupations 
were known to the authorities ; but 
eventually most of them came to a tragic 
end — either on the gallows, or as convicts 
who were transported to the 
American plantations, and 
later to Botany Bay in Aus- 
tralia. The shop-lifting record 
was held by the notorious 
Charles Speckman, who re- 
mained at large for fifteen 
years ; while Hardy Vaux was 
a keen competitor for the 
honour. 

During the last part of the 
century, however, the lot of 
the London pests became any- 
thing but happy ; for they 
were hunted like vermin by 
the remorseless bloodhounds 
who were known as Bow 
Street runners. Even here 
crime crept in ; for among the 
‘ runners ’ there were men who, 
like the Jonathan Wild of an 
earlier day, flourished by run- 
ning with the hare and hunt- 
ing with the hounds. It is 
interesting to note that the 
company of Bow Street 
runners, composed of picked 
men who were strong and 
resolute, was formed at the 
suggestion of Henry Fielding, 
the famous author of Tom 
Jones and of many other ex- 
tremely entertaining but some- 
what scurrilous stories. 

But violence, after all, was 
no more t}rpical of this age 
than of its predecessors. More 
characteristic was a class of 


women that grew up in a societv whcie it 
was fashionable for ladies of gentle birth to 
have ‘ comc-o\'crs,’ ‘ declines ’ and 'swoon-s ’ 
upon every possible occasion — especiallv 
when receiving a proposal of marriage, or 
upon beholding a mouse. These were the 
highly educated women who, despising 
the weaknesses of their sex, were not con- 
tent to sit in a corner either plajdng cards 
for high stakes or talking babies, servants 
and scandal, while their menfolk, who were 
supposed to be discussing the groat affairs 
of state, wcic really sleeping off, cither on 
their chair.® or under the dinner table, the 
effects of heady punch and port wine. 
These revolutionaries were inspired by the 
example set by their French sisters, such 


‘ THE BLIND BEAK OF BOW STREET ’ 

The creation of the body of men who later became the famous 
Bow Street runners was , initiated by Henry Fielding the 
novelist and earned on by his half-brother, the blind magistrate. 
Sir John Fielding (d 17S0) This engraving shows the latter 
presiding over the Public Office at Bow Street. 

Fiomi ' I he Male/ti'lon’ Register,' 1777 
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PIONEERS OF THE FEMINIST MOVEMENT 
bii Joihiij, Reynolds painlod the tlcvcr Icico of tlis Llwabeth 
^lontc'gu (top left) noted for lur literary ability nnd jjoyyer of 
ippartco lopiight Alary Wollstonccraft yy ho published her Rights 
of AVomenin 1793 painted by S Opie Othei outst Hiding blue- 
stockings arc the poetess Haiindi More (left by Haebiirn), and 
Airs Lli/abcth Carte r the Creek scholar, drayyn by Sir 1 I ayyrenee 
L p c r ^ ] I I 1 I U I t u f ff ^ ftioiaJPnil t f Gal t\ J oado u 


as Madame du Uelt ind and Mademoi'scllo 
dc I-cspinasbC, yyho liael cieated the form 
f)f social gathering yyhich yvas called a 
‘salon’ (see page 3gyi) Ihc salon in 
tiigland ncNci llouiished as it flourished 
in Pans , but the English ladies were 
ecitainlv quite as bnlliaiit as their French 
ncighbouis, and piobabl) more learned 
They formed teiv select little coteries — 
which Hoi ace tValpole aptly nicknamed 
‘ petticoterii s ’ — and yvere gene 1 ally known 
as the ' blue-stockings,’ a name that was 
said to have been deny ed from the 
charming but impecunious Benjamin 
Stilhngflect, yvho, not being able to 
alford the conventional black silk stockmgs, 
asked to be excused from coming to the 
salon of Mrs Elizabeth Montagu. So much 
appreciated was his company, however. 


that the ladies would not 
allow him to absent him 
self , and so he was bidden 
to attend in his ey cry- 
day stockings, which yveic 
made of coaisc guj or 
blue yy 01 sled 

'^mong the moic not- 
able of these learned 1 idles 
— some of whom, it is said, 
upon occasion donned blue 
stockings as a complnnent 
to Stilhngflect — wiie Mis 
Elizabeth Montagu, 1 annv 
Burney, Ladj Miiy 
Woillcy Montagu, Alis 
Vesev, Mrs Delanv Mis 
Till ale, Hannah More, 
Mis Elizabeth Caitii and 
Mis Boscawen all of 
whom were y\omcn of 
great talent in an age 
in which well educated 
women were csccptional 
But they were b} no 
means the only ‘ female 
freaks,’ to quote the 
epithet of a satirical lam- 
poonist of the peiiod for 
any lefciciicc to the out- 
standing yyomcn of the 
age would be incomplete 
if it omitted the names of 
Mrs Howard, who was the 
fiicncl, confidante and coi- 
icspondemt of all the lead 
mg literary men at the beginning of the 
centurv, of Selina, countess of Hunting 
don, the most influential of the e nlv 
supporters of John Wesley and AI iry 
W ollstoneci aft, yvhosc Rights ot AAiineii 
was the foicrunnei of all the feminist liti i a 
tuic yyhicli has helped to yyin the sulli ige 
for yy omen 

Naturally, the bluc-stockings and then 
syinpathiscis yveic the butt of much 
pleasantly, both kinclh’ and m ilieimis 
By ion alludes to them somewhat sneei- 
ingly , while Lord Lyttelton ‘ let them 
down lightly ’ with a judicious dose of 
mingled flattery and rebuke. He yvrote 

Alake not too dangerous yvit a vain pretence. 
But yviiely rest content with modest sense , 
For wit like yvine intoxicates the biain. 

Too strong for feeble yvomcn to sustain. 
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On the other hand justice demands 
that the tributes paid to these ladies 
should be rcpicscnlcd — even though it be 
necessary to quote fiom Hannah Moie 
as then champion in \cisc She wiotc 

Long was societ\ o ci luii 
By whist, that desolating Hun 
Long did qiiadiille despotic sit 
That vandal of colloqui il w it 
And conversation s setting light 
Lay hall-obscuied in Gothic light 
'\.t length the mental shades deehne 
Colloquial wit begins to shine 
Genius piesails and com cisation 
Emerges into lofoimation 
The t anquishcd tnple crow n to } ou, 
Boscawen sage bright iMoiitagu 
Divided fell your cares in haste 
Rescued the ravag d lealms of t iste 

It IS very easy to make fun of these 
ladies, who were the exticmely worthy and 
gifted pioneers of a great mot ement But 
to end upon a note of ridicule would 
convey a false idea of then influence and 
of their acquirements Lyttelton might 
gently flatter and icbuke, Bjron might 
snap and snarl, Hannah More might 
betray her limitations in well meaning 
but flaccid verse , but there is no mis 
understanding the solid and sweeping 
compliment which was paid by Dr 
Samuel Johnson the gicatcst aibitci of 
litciary taste — the autocrat and despot 
before whom every ‘ quill diiver ’ quailed 
— when he was speaking of the scholar- 
ship of Mis Elizabeth Caitei, the trans- 
lator of Epictetus She was wont to relate 
with pride that when refcriing to the 
acquirements of some celebiatcd Greek 
scholar he had said that ‘ he undei stood 
Greek better than an3one he had ceci 
known, except Elizabeth Cartel ’ 

Such were the more outstanding pei 
sonahties of the age after alluding to 
them it IS now possible to tell the stoii 
of the eighteenth centun as it is ic\ealcd 
by the manners of the people and con 
ditions under which they lived 

Accoiding to the generally accepted 
estimate, the total population of England 
and Wales m the vcai 1700 was about 
5,500,000 This number represented an 
mcrease of about half a million during the 
last twelve years of the seventeenth 
century , for when the Revolution took 
place, by which James II was deposed and 


William and Marv became joint soveieigns 
the population was said to be 5 000,000 
people 111 England and Maks It must 
alwa^'s be rcmcmlxrcd, howtici that 
thc=t estimates arc onlj ajijiroMmati , 
and that they were obtained by allowing 
for a ceitain number of occupants m each 
house for it was not until the 3 car 
1801 that the lust jsidpcr census was 
taken, when the population amounted to 
9,187 176 — 01 accoiding to the official 
liguics which cxchidid the armv, the 
navv and the merchant service at home, 
to 8 S92 5-)f Ihcsc figures are interesting 
and important for two reasons — first, 
because thc3? show how comparatively 
iapidl3'^ the population had met eased 
duiing the eighteenth centuiy , and, 
secondl3 because they indicate how 
spaiscly even the most densely populated 
distiicts of the countiv were inhabited 
But lar more important than the actual 
number ol the people was the question 
of their distribution and of their occu- 
pations , and when these aspects have 


i '.[r 'i_ I 1' ‘»sc 



MRS THRALE AND DR JOHNSON 
Mrs Tlirale was the wife of a wealthy brewer 
and with her husband rejoiced in the friendship 
of Dr Johnson He was a frequent \isitor it 
Brewery House Southwark where in this draw- 
ing {1791) bv Isaac Cruil shank ho is seen at 
breakf ist in conversation with his hostess 
A If Broitt } Dr Johnsot iti l/is fhinU JohilaM 
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been explained it will be found that during 
the period undi r cmiiKkration a great 
sociil and occupation d rccolution took 
place Dunn:: the eirh \eirii ot the 
inh'’ nth cert ir\ the rutal populanon 
n eimunberel til urban population 
while during the lit i poitiuii ot it the 
balance wa^ £;radualh redria-sed until the 
towns became crow ded haunts ot hiimanitv 
and the countrt diatnets were left almo'-t 
depopulated wildemeasee 

Here it mat be well to <tite that for 
the sake ot eontenience the whole penod 
can be ditided into two ten distmi t 
parts — the aeceas'on of George III to the 
throne, m the tear ijbo being taken a-' 
the event which marked th( b< gmning ot 
the second division 

Throughout the earlier period from 
1701 to 1759, England was es^entiaUv an 
agricultural and pastor il countrt which 
w as producmg a steadilt di creasing 
surplus of gram — a surplus which was stiU 
being export* d and sold abroad even as 
the superabundant harvests ot the Roman 
province ot Bntannia Felix were sent to 
rehete tamine-stneken districts m other 
parts of the Roman Empm But before 
the close of the centurv the home grown 
crops had ceased to be adequate tor the 
needs of the people and consequenth 
for the h’st time m the historv of England 
it becaire necessarv to import wheat and 


other bread-stuffs The shrinkage m the 
harvests was due not to the failure of th( 
Clops but to the verv much snadlu 
leieage ot land undi i (ultivation th 
tirniei tilleis of th* soil having kit the 
rural districts and docked into tne ilreidv 
i 01 ^ested tow ns 

Such a change as this could not 1 id t* 
have a verv protoun 1 itfect upon th*- 
ehiracter of the peopli as well as up in 
their occupations and it becom s neees 
sarv to inquire whethtr the change vv is 
produced bv a purelv voliintarv niigratiiii 
or whether it was stimulated if not n e s 
sitatfcd, by the force ot circumstanc* s 
over which the migrants had no control 

The answer to this question eannjt be 
given in a few words for th rt weic 
manv causes that helped 
to pioduce the result But The Fnclosure 
vvithout entering into de Movement 
tads It mav be said that 
the primary cause ot the change w i- 
what IS known as the enclosure move 
inent’ — a movement which deprived 
the independent jeoman peasantrv ot 
their ancient nghts as freeholders in 
order that the estates and farms rt 
those who alreadj. had more than cnoiuh 
to supply their wants might be increas d 
It has been said that the cnclosun mov 
ment was beneficial to the countrv be 
cause owmg to tne greater wealth ot th 



AN EARLY STA.GE IN THE TRANSITION OF COUNTRY INTO TOWN 
E irU 1 1 tl I ightceritli ti nturv Vljr iham Darbv founded his ironworks in the vallev of Coilbrool d il 
bhre I hire nd the tnnsformition that pleasant rural district into a centre of industrial Mf 
t tt,an Till eontemponrv prim shjws the nucleus ot the town in lysS with smoking chimnevs in I 
begrimed Linldines in i sett ng ot trees and helds soon to be further eneroached on bv the mil iv 
( 1 workf rs and their accompanjing housing problem 
L rt jy G Perry ail I bm i7oS 
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The eighteenth (.tntiir\ i', dcuiuntcd m igc ol agriculturjl dc|«ci‘,ion owing to the operations of the 
enclosure mo\cment But this homelv scene, punted ind subsequentlj aqii itinted by George Stubbs 
in 1791. of rc.iptis on wh<it looks like enclosed .11 ible in the ownership of the mounted squire, suggests 
that theie were districts at the end of the lentiin where conditions weie far from intolerable 

(nurti \ of J tmts httu il! & Son Iti 



If the condition of the countiysidc might give the economist cause for disquiet, there was nothing 
outwardly to mar the polish and brilliance of Society in eighteenth-century England . only the 
moralist might carp Ihis gioup of the Beaumont family, by liomney, is tspical of the soberer 
section of the aristocracy, and gives a good idea of military and civil costume George Romney 

^I734~t802) IS ranked second to Reynolds and Gainsborough, but lus male portraits are excellent. ^ 

COUNTRY AND TOWN ; STRATA OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SOCIETY 

Af ittniial T nM</nH 




\n ttiUance on stipj Ic cn^i ivmg (-scc, pi itc ficin^ pi^ j > lO) in which tlie Itprtssions to hold the nU 
were punched on tlie plaf by hm 1 way uju Hintin„ in wliieh the stipple was produced by aeid 'ictinf' 
on T. plate duited with rosin This evimplc aquatmtel by R Dodd and R Pollard from a drawing 
by L Dales shows th< dmost runl indiity iiistr ri tic setting of Bloomsbury Square in T7S0 



Inventerl on the Continent acpiatintiiig w is introduced into England shortly before the date of the 
print at the top of the page when some of the finest examples were being produced For long ifler 
w irds however the cheaper method of hand colouring an engraving remained popular, as seen in 
tins new looking from Ludgate Circus towards Blackfri irs Bridge m 1810 with the Albion Fire 
Office on the left The still extant obelisk commemorates the mayoralty of John Wilkes (1774) 

BUSINESS AND RESIDENTIAL LONDON OF MORE THAN A CENTURY AGO 

Published by R Pollard 1789 and {boitoM) Laurte and Whittle xSio 








AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS OF HANOVERIAN ENGLAND 
The Industrial Revolution and the enclosure movement profoundly alteicd the complexion of life for 
the simple tiller of soil The one lured him to the factories of overcrowded towns , the other took 
away his independence and ancient rights The labourers seen in this picture, painted and engraved 
in 1789 by George Stubbs (1724-180(1), noted lor his poitrayal ot lustics and animals, still go about 
their wonted tasks, but their expressions do not suggest contentment and satisfaction 

Bnftsh “Muieum 


new class of landowners, who could afford 
to till the soil better and to fertilise it 
more extensively, the cultivated areas 
yielded a larger harvest per acre than the 
old small holdings had done. This argu- 
ment is prejudiced, for by driving away 
from the eountryside thousands of men,’ 
with their wives and their ehildren, the 
self-respecting independence of the many — 
even though it was but a straitened inde- 
pendence — was sacrificed to the enriching 
of the few. It marked the appearance ot 
the trust system in operation, although it 
was still in the embryo stage. 

These men, who had been the owners 
of the strips of land which provided them 
and their families with the necessaries of 
life, possessed the instinctive lore of the 
land that tlie\’ had inhented from in- 
numerable generations of ancestors, who 
had been tillers of the soil from time 
immemorial. They were poor, but they 
were their own masters. They had their 
quota of tillage land, which was planned 
on the old ‘ open field ’ system (see Chap- 
ter 102) ; and on these freeholdings they 
could grow their own wheat, their own 
potatoes and their own vegetables. They 
had also grazing rights upon the common 
pastures ; and there they could feed one 
or two cows, a few sheep and a few pigs. 


Their wives had their poultry yards, their 
bees, their dairies and their little flower 
gardens — while many of them had their 
owm spinning wheels and hand looms. 
In many cases the freeholders had certain 
fishing and shooting rights, which enabled 
them to gi\-c a pleasing and healthful 
variety to their daily dietary. 

But this was all taken .way from them 
bj*^ the operation ot the enclosure 
movement ; and men who had been 
fieeholdcrs wcic reduced to the position 
of hired labourers, whose services were 
requited by a pittance which barely kept 
body and soul together. Men and women 
who had been accustomed to eat the food 
that they had produced, and to w'ear 
clothes that were made of cloth tvhich had 
been spun and woven from the fleeces 
of their own sheep, had to buj' everything 
they wanted ; and the garments that 
they had to wear were made of shoddy, 
as that w'as the only material that they 
could afford. 

If they lebelled, and declined to accept 
the wages that they were offered, what 
was the alternative ? They might, pei- 
haps, have been able to leinain in then 
little homes, where they would have 
starved ; but the probability was — and 
this W'as what happened — that the 
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majority would be driven into the already 
overcrowded towns, where they would 
receive little more than a starvation wage 
as unskilled workers. 

At the end ot the seventeenth century 
tJieie uere, it is said, one hundred and 
eighty thousand yeoman fieeholders in 
the country ; but when the great Reform 
Act was passed this class had almost 
completely disappeared from the English 
countryside. M'here they clung to the 
soil thet’ t\'ere ill paid and hard-worked ; 
and when they migrated they only helped 


to swell the inhabitants of the fast-growing, 
seething, sweltering, smelling slums of 
the new industrial towns. 

The growth of the slums and the ' 
inadequacy of the home-grown food 
supply were not the only evils that 
sprang from the crowding of unskilled 
workers into the towns. The huge factories 
which arose, mushroom-like, to cope with 
the new conditions were as insanitary 
as they were hideous — ill ventilated and 
overcrowded — and in these terrible places 
men, women and children were herded 
together under conditions that almost ' 
defy description in decent language. The 
women, naturally, suffered more than the 
men ; but the unhappy children were the 
real victims of the new industrialism. 


(See Chapters 163 and 164, which describe 
conditions up to the middle of the nine- 
teenth centur3^) 

The population was rapidly increasing ; 
but when it is remembered that this in- 
crea.-.c was due to an appreciable e.vlent 
lit the decreasing inortalitt' ot pauper 
children, who were largelv employed in 
the factories, the increase docs not seem 
to have been an unmixed blessing. At the 
end of the eighteenth century it was esti- 
mated that twentt'-eight per cent, of the 
entire population was in receipt of poor- 
law relief; and when it 
is added that betore the 
establishment of tin- fac- 
tory s\’stem a veiy large 
percentage of the pauper 
babies had been inten- 
tionalK' allowed to die in 
infancj'', the deduction is 
obvious. The masters 
were read\- to employ 
children for a starvation 
wage, and the miserable 
parents, preferring to 
secure c\’cn this small sum 
than to bury their oil- 
spring, did their best to 
keep their children alive 
until they were old enough 
to begin to work. 

Obviouslj'. there could 
be but one result of the 
far-reaching occupational 
revolution which was 
taking place : and it was 
revealed by the transformation that was 
wrought in the appearance of the countr\-, 
as much as by the changes that wcie 
apparent in the lives of the people. These 
changes were further accentuated bv 
another and very significant enterprise 
that was closely allied with the growtli 
of industrialism — namelj', the rapid de- 
velojiment of the coal-mining indusliy 
which occurred at tlie same time, liardn," 
been stimulated by the need for power to 
drive the machinery that was being so 
widely adopted (see Chapter 163). 

Both these great causes, coupled with 
many which were of minor importance, 
were effecting a complete transformation 
in the appearance of the country'. Small 
towns suddenly expanded into huge 



SUFFERINGS OF CHILDREN IN FACTORIES 
The appalling conditions and brutal treatment endured by child 
victims of the iniquitous factory system are the subject of this 
cartoon, one of a series by Robert Cruikshank entitled English 
Factory Slaves. It sliows the unhappy children shrinking beneath 
the threats and blows of bullying overseers. 

From PhtUips and TomLinion * En^laJi Women t»i Life and Oxfotd 

L’natMih 
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industrial centres, many of which had been 
very little more than villages when the 
Industrial Revolution began ; and villages 
grew with amazing rapidity into towns 
in some districts, while in others they 
were deserted. Quick building svas an 
urgent necessity, and it was carried out 
at the expense of good workmanship ; 
for before long the hastily erected resi- 
dential quarters of the towns which grew 
up around the factories began to de- 
teriorate, and eventually sank into squalid 
slums. It was in these places that the 
workers were housed ; and they had to 
pay exorbitant rentals for the most 
miserable accommodation. 

In ratio to the growth of congestion 
in the mushroom industrial towns, the 
countryside was being depopulated so 
rapidly that in some dis- 
Depopulation of tricts whole villages were 
the countryside forsaken. The tenantlcss 
cottage homes of the 
people were being left to fall into a 
ruinous state by the hundred ; and the 
thousands of acres which were being aban- 
doned for agricultural purposes were not 
used even as pasture land. Goldsmith 
wrote about Lissoy, an Irish village, which 
he called ‘ Sweet Auburn,’ in his poem. 
The Deserted Village ; but probably ho 
was in reality describing the state of rural 
England rather than the condition of 
Ireland — notwithstanding the evictions 
which were taking place there— and cer- 
tainly had he looked round him, without 
seeking far he could have found many 
little villages which were in a similar plight. 

Even this cursory account of the great 
occupational revolution which took place 
in England during the eighteenth century 
will suffice to show how truly the period 
may be described as a time of transition ; 
and it was necessary to ex]ilain what was 
happening in order to show that one 
class of the communit}'’ was disa])]iearing 
while another was being called into exis- 
tence. Peasants were being transformed 
into town dwellers — soon to become slum 
dwellers ; and the transformation was 
being effected under conditions which 
made their loss far greater than their gain. 

In striking and painful contrast to the 
miserable conditions under which the 
poor lived were the reckless extravagances 


and the wild exeesses of the idle and the 
rich ; but, happily, midway between 
these two extremes there were several 
classes of sound, solid, steady men, whose 
influence probablj’^ saved the country 
from a terrible catastrophe. With the 
dire poverty of the down-trodden on the 
one hand, and with the irresponsible 
pleasure-seeking of the ‘ quality ’ on the 
other, England was blindly drifting to- 
wards disaster ; and it is, almost certainly, 
no exaggeration to assert that an upheaval 
— the revolt of the miserable against 
their supposed maltreaters — similar to 
the revolution which rent France asunder 
was averted in England by the beneficent 
influence and the sound common sense of 
the middle classes, composed of the pro- 
fessional men, merchants and traders. 

Fashion is like water — it always runs 
downhill ; and thus, when seeking to 
account for the manners and the customs 
of the people in anj^ age — 
and especially when trying to Morals of 
explain their I'ccreations, their the Court 
foibles and their morals — it is 
always necessary to ascertain the tone 
of the court party. Laxity among the 
highest in the land is certain to lead to 
depravity lower down the social scale ; 
and although purity in the court is not 
always able to raise the masses, failure does 
not relieve the great of responsibility for 
the well-being of the people, which is part 
of the burden of high estate. 

The influence of the court of Charles II 
had almost completely died out during 
the twcnty-si.x years which elapsed be- 
tween 1688 and 1714. The courts of King 
William and Queen Mary and that of 
Queen Anne were, on the whole, reputable, 
though dull ; but when George, the 
elector of Hanover, became King George I 
of England, there was a recrudescence 
ol raoud laxity at court and in socictj"-. 
The king bim^elf had a weakness for eating 
and for drinking, as well as for various 
other forms of dissolute life. Thackeray 
said of him that he could have been 
forgiven for his little irregularities if 
only the ladies of his choice had been 
young and fascinating, however wicked ; 
but that it was inexcusable for a king of 
England to be content with the charms 
of fat, elderly German women, who were 
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specimons of the most 
unattractive Frau type. 

The court of Charles 
II — the ‘ Merry Mon- 
arch ’ of popular legend 
— had heen completely 
immoral : but its un- 
lileasantnesb \vas neu- 
tralised by a plentiful 
sprinklint; of ro=:e-water. 

Judged by the strictly 
moral standard, King 
Charles uas an incor- 
rigibly bad man ; but 
as a king, despite his 
personal and political 
intrigues, he was not 
nearly as bad as his 
detractors had painted 
liim. Even in his vices 
he was nonchalant and 
amusing ; and that is 
where he difh'red from 
George I, who was 
gross in all his tastes, being redeemed 
from sheer animalism only b}' a species 
of slow, cautious common sense, which 
prompted him to leave his newly acquired 
kingdom to govern itself. 



CAROLINE THE GOOD 
Consort of George II, Caroline, seen in this por- 
trait by Sir Godfrey Kncllcr, had great influence 
on public affairs. An intellectual woman, she 
patronised learning, and her husband, though 
unfaithful, prized her advice. , 
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Even at his worst, 
however. King George 
was preferable to his 
son and succc.=sor, 
George II, whose one 
redeeming virtue was 
personal courage ; for 
he was, it will be re- 
membered, the last king 
of England who, as 
sovereign, led his aiiiiy 
into action. This was 
at tlie battle of Det- 
tingen, in Bavaria, on 
June 27, 1743. Both 
as a man and as a king 
the second George was 
a most contcmjilible 
creature ; his domestic 
life was a failure, en- 
tirely through his own 
fault. He made every- 
o n c about him 
wretched, and he was 
miserable himself ; for the unhappy 
Queen Caroline was a martyr, owing to 
his brutal unkindness and to his gross 
and open infidelity. His children were 
estranged from him owing to his petty 
tyranny and his meanness. He had 
alwa3’s hated his father, who also hated 
him, for it is said that Queen Caro- 
line found among the private papers ot 
her dead father-in-law a document in 
which the carl of Berkeley, who was First 
Lord of the Admiralty, proposed to kidnap 
the Prince of Wales, as George II was then, 
and to carry him off to the plantations in 
.'America, where he was to disappear in 
a most convenient manner. The scheme 
was dropped, and it is not known whether, 
at any time, it had received the support of 
George I. 

George II upheld the family tradition, 
for he hated his eldest son and lieii, 
Frederick Prince of Wales, even more 
bitterly than his own father had hated him. 
There was for many years a complete 
estrangement between them, and during 
this time there was bitter hostility be- 
tw'een the court at St. James’s and the 
rival ‘ court ’ at Leicester House, where 
the Prince of Wales rejoiced to receive 
all the disgruntled ministers of the crown, 
as a sure way of irritating his father. 



FREDERICK PRINCE OF WALES 
Frederick Lewis (1707-51), whoso un- 
handsome features are here portrayed 
by B. Dandridge, was the eldest son of 
George II. \Veakbut head-strong, he 
opposed his father, who detested him. 

Naitotial Portrait Gallery, Londot^ 
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Queen Caroline, in spite: of her failurCi 
was a clever woman, and she managed to 
exercise a great deal of influence over her 
husband, even though she could not win 
him away from his mistresses. When the 
unhappy lady was dying the king came to 
her bedside, weeping uncontrollably and 
very sorry for himself. 

‘ Do not weep,’ said the queen, who was 
rapidly sinking. ' I hope you will marry 
again.’ 

‘ No, no — never ! ’ stammered the king, 
between his sobs. ‘ Marry again I never 
will — I will keep mistresses instead.’ 

' But surely,’ breathed the queen, who 
was very weak, ‘ marriage will not prevent 
you from doing that — at least, it never 
has done so in the past.’ 

Queen Caroline died on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 20, 1737, after an operation for rupture 
had been performed — too late by two days, 
it was said. She had suffered from this 
complaint for a long time, but she had 
heroically concealed her condition, know- 
ing only too well that she would receive 
but little sympathy from her royal hus- 
band, who resented anything that caused 
him the least personal inconvenience. She 


died, as she had lived, a patient, long- 
suffering woman, who deserved a better 
fate than Providence had seen fit to allot 
to her ; and George II kept the vow 
which he had made beside her death- 
bed. He did not marry again, and he con- 
soled himself for his ‘ irreparable loss ’ by 
lavishing wealth on Frau Amalia Sophie 
Marianne von Wallmoden, whom he 
created countess of Yarmouth. 

It was Lady Yarmouth who ran to the 
side of the dead king when a page who 
had taken him a cup of chocolate, as usual, 
on the morning of Saturday, October 25, 
1760, found the fat little body lying lifeless 
on the floor of his room. The Wallmoden, 
as she was called, had great power over 
the king ; but what love he was capable of 
feeling was bestowed upon the wife whom 
he had so cruelly misused — and he was 
wont to declare that there never had been 
a woman on earth who was "worthy to 
fasten the buckles of her shoes. By his 
expressed command he was buried in the 
same tomb as his queen, in King Henry 
"VII’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey, and 
the side of his coffin that lay next to hers 
was, by his order, removed — so that, as 



GEORGE III WITH QUEEN CHARLOTTE AND THEIR CHILDREN 
In 1760 George III (1738-1820) succeeded his grandfather George II as the first English-born sovereign 
of the Hanoverian line. The purity of his domestic life afforded a marked contrast to the profligacy 
of the first two Georges, and Thomas Stothard's study of the royal family in 1787 emphasises his 
best characteristics as kind husband and father. In 1701 he married Charlotte of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, and here she sits serenely by his side with their thirteen children grouped around them; 

Eitff’aving by P. Roberts 
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KING AND COUNTRYMAN 
Cicoigc Ill’s h.ibit of interrogating cottagers near 
his W incisor farm is satirised in Gillray’s sketch. 
Royal Affaliility. A countryman whom the king 
and queen liavc met on their walk stands 

spcechlc>-a before the abrupt questioning. 

he said, their dust might mingle through- 
out the ages until the day of the great 
resurrection, when thej’ 
would be reunited. 

S u ch were the early Geor- 
ges, father and son — a 
strange blend of gro.ss cun- 
ducl and of c.xtreme senti- 
nuntality. 

About the characteristics 
of George III it is almost 
impossible to say anything, 
lor he changed greatly dur- 
ing the later years of his 
long reign — a reign during which a tre- 
mendous silent re%'olution took place in 
England. As a man he was happily very 
unlike his grandfather and his great- 
grandfather, and his court was a model of 
dull propriety. Until comparatively re- 
cently (k'orge III has been very much 
misunderstood as a man, and very much un- 
derrated as a ruler, but the publication of 
his correspondence has revealed the fact 
that he was by no means such a nonentity as 
the older historians have made him appear. 
Cc'ncerning the events which led up to the 


American War of Independence and the 
subsequent establishment of the United 
Slates, for example, it was the king, not 
his ministers, who advocated a policy that 
might possibly have avei Led the breach ; 
but formcrlj' it was c(jminonl3' said that 
he was the pig-headed, aggravating caiNe 
of all the misunderstandings. There i-, 
vciy little justification for the cheap -iiieer 
in which Eyron indulgi'd when he wrote : 
.\ Iwttcr fanner ne’er brush’d dew fioni l.iwn, 
A worse king never left a realm umlone ' 

There was one thing which endi'ared 
George III to his English subjects more 
than anything else — that bj' birth and by 
education as well as by taste he was an 
Englishman ; whereas his grandfather and 
his great-grandfather were Germans, who 
detested the English and ne\'er under- 
stood them. Indeed George I, althou.gh 
he was an accomplished linguist, who 
knew French, Italian and Latin, never 
troubled to learn the language of the 
country over which he was called to rule. 

The little paragraph which George III 
inserted in his own handwriting into 
his first speech from the throne, in the 
year 1760, gives a fairly accurate insight 
into the king’s feelings and aspirations. 
He wrote : 



During the last years of the ceutiuv 
the country was profoundly stirred b}’ 
the events which were taking place in 
France. There was, it was well known, a 
large and influential rcvolutionarj' pait}' 
in England; and it is difficult to sa\’ 
what would have happened but for the 
S3Tnpathy and the loyalty that were 
awakened among the people by the ageing 
king’s infirmity. When the king lost his 
reason he. was loved by his subjects more 
warmly than he had ever been loved when 
he was sane ; and it is probably no 
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exaggeration to say that the dissolute 
regency of George Prince of Wales who w as 
commonlv called The I irst Gentleman in 
Europe, was tolerated foi the sake of the 
old king Ne\ crthclcss, when the long 
reign ended in the ycai 1820 and the 
regent became king as George IV, he was 
a popular monarch but it must be remem 
bered that by that time the rc\ olutionary 
fever had abated ha\mg spent itself m 
France in a deluge of bloodshed 

Thus It will be seen that during the 
course of the century court influence and 
court example changed very much , but 
throughout the whole of the period theie 
ran a streak of hypocrisj , which accounts 
for the surface polish of a rather soidid 
society This is particularly true of the 
first half of the century 

Court influence m as not to be escaped , 
and, consequently, those vices which had 


scmtillated in the time of Chailcs II 
became heavy and booiish under the fiist 
two Georges Morco\ei, to them weic 
addeel otheis which showed that the nioial 
se list of the ‘ persons of quality — using 
the word moial ’ in its widest meaning — 
had become deaelened That this is tiue 
is iirefutably pioved by the natuie of the 
popular icci cations and of the so-called 
sports foi little cm be said m defence of 
people who enjojed watching eithci dumb 
creatures teaiing each other to pieces, 01 
men fighting with naked fists until their 
faces had been battered almost out of 
recognition Ciuel sports had flouiished 
m earlier times but there was a lefine- 
ment of ciuelty about the way in which 
the eighteenth centiir\ Bucks, Macaronis, 
Corinthians Mohocks gloated o\ci the 
cock fighting the dog fighting the beat 
baiting and the bull baiting which wcic 



COCK FIGHTING HUMAN NATURE EXHIBITS ITS LOWEST QUALITIES 
William Hogarth s moral indignation at vice is expressed in nil his studies of contcmporar\ life In 
this engraving The Cockpit published in 1759 the artist lelcntlosaly reveals gieed ind crueltj 
on the faces of all present including the central figure who nctu illy wns blind The scene of the 
combat was probably the Rojal Cockpit Dartmouth Street destroyed in 1816 The oval medallion 
at the foot of the plate containing a crowing cock represents the ticket of admission to a ctek fight 
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as popular as the coursing and the prize 
fights — contests in which the combatants 
often fought for two or three hours. 

Other sports and pastimes were horse 
racing, fo.\ hunting, driving contests, 
shooting and iishing ; while towards the 
end of the century cricket 
began to win wide popularity, Popularity 
as the fame of th.c invincible of Cricket 
Hambledon Club amply testi- 
fies. The club ground was on Broacl- 
halfpcnn}- Down, in Hampshire, and the 
Hambledon players could defeat any 
team- that could be brought against them 
— even an All-England eleven ; but for 
a full account of the old club, and of the 
doughty deeds of the worthies who re- 
presented it, the delightful pages of good 
old John Nyren must be read. 

Football of a kind was also played ; but 
it was not a game that would have been 
recognized by either the Rugby Union 
or the Football Association. The greatest 
day of the year in the football world 
was Shrove Tuesday, when village met 
rival village in mortal combat. The 
' ground ’ was of unlimited extent — across 
hedges, and ditches, and streams— and 
the goal at each ‘ end ’ was somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of the most popular 
inn in each village. It was a rough-and- 
tumble game, in which the players were 
allowed to kick their opponents as well 
as the ball ; and any member of the 
teams, which consisted of large numbers— 
often the entire young male population of 
the village — might pick up the ball and 
run with it. But woe to the over-hardy 
adventurer who was not sufficiently licet 
of foot to outdistance his pursuer's. 

Cricket was a more sedate game even 
in those early days, and it was much 
sujjjwrtcd by the gentry. Even the royal 
princes played the game occasionally ; 
and it was commonly believed— upon 
rather slight evidence, it must be admitted 
— that Frederick Prince of Wales, the 
eldest son of George II, died from the 
effects of a blow from a cricket ball. The 
duke of Bedford and the portly George 
Osbaldeston occur to the mind as notable 
men who were among the early lovers of 
the game ; while Fuller Pilch and George 
Mann were among the redoubtable players 
of the Hambledon Club. Freak matches 
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were often arranged — for example, a well- 
known player and his dog challenged, 
played and defeated two opponents for a 
substantial stake ; while another notable 
player with a ’ lent man ’ to field played 
against a team of three men. A curious 
match also took place between a team 
of men with only one arm and a team 
of .men with only one leg. 

It was in the eighteenth century that 
Thomas Lord opened his cricket ground 
at Dorset Square, in the St. Marylcbone 
district of London. This 
Origin of Lord’s was in 1787 ; and it 
Cricket Ground was upon this ground 
that the matches of the 
Marylebone Club were played until the 
year r8ii, when Lord, having been 
obliged to find new quarters owing to the 
exorbitant demand of his landlord for 
an increased rental, moved to a ground 
at St. John’s Wood, near Regent’s Park. 
He took with him the actual turf from 
the Dorset Square pitch, and it was care- 
fully relaid at the new Lord’s Cricket 
Ground. 

Sports and pastimes may be sympto- 
matic of robust health and of a desire for 
laudable competition ; but at the time 
under review this was not always so. 
They were an excuse for gambling and for 
many absurd wagers, and 
often the sums which were 
staked led to the ruin and 
to the death of the reck- 
less patrons of horse 
racing and games of 
chance. One of the most 
regrettable features of the 
sports of the time was 
the way in which the 
more unscrupulous at- 
tempted to secure suc- 
cess, for the maiming and 
the doping of horses were 
practised as line arts. 

Moreover, upon events 
such as a prize fight, 
where thousands of 
guineas might be at 
stake, the combatants re- 
ceived only very small 
rewards. It hardly seems 
worth while to sustain a 
broken jaw, a smashed 


nose, closed eyes or even worse injuries for 
the paltry sum of five guineas or even fifty 
guineas. The modern boxer of champion- 
ship status for such a ‘ purse ’ would not 
face an opponent with gloves for twenty 
rounds ; but for those sums — and even 
for less — the hardy old eighteenth-century 
‘ pug ’ was well content to be pounded 
for sixty or eighty rounds ; and he thought 
himself well treated if his ‘ patron of the 
fancy ’ supplemented the purse by laying 
a wager of a few guineas on his behalf. 

As the century progressed, many 
changes took place in the life which was 
led by the young men of the day ; but to 
the very end of the period the typical 
men of fashion remained reckless, ex- 
travagant and irresponsible. They were 
artificial products of a superficial age — 
an age in which all the forms and the 
ceremonies, outwardly most elaborate, 
were no indication ol the real characters 
of the men who practised them. They 
would wager their inheritance upon the 
turn of a card, and they would bet heavily 
upon the most absurd things. It was 
quite good enough, for example, to lay a 
wager upon whether a well known 
character would be wearing a brown 
suit when next he was seen by either of 
the parties to the bet, upon whether the 



SURVIVAL OF AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SPORT 
The participants in this football match at Ashbourne, near Derby, 
are playing a game of the old-fashionccl variety, when the ‘ ground ' 
might include, as this one docs, a neighbouiing n\er. The match 
took place on Shrove Tuesday, the day on which village still some- 
times plays village in the rough football of the eighteenth century. 

Photo^ Spoil ttiul GoiUKil 
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fighting cock of sonic; friend would recover 
from the croup, or upon which of two 
r.c1cbrut(;cl belles would be married first. 
These; are not imaginary c;.\amples of 
freak bets ; for they and many others — 
some e\-en more ridiculous— will be found 
recorded in the wager books of the old 
clubs such a.s White's or Tfoodlc;’s or the 
Cocoa 'free. There it may be read : 

Sir Thomas Somethiug, Haronet, wagers 
Mr. Jolin Somebody the sum of twenty 
guineas that be will not be able to walk the 
length of St. James's Street after having 
dnmk si.K tumblers full to the brim of the 
club punch. 

Signed T. S. J. S. 

This absurd wager was regarded as 
being a debt of honour, no matter how 
long the tailor, the hatter and the haber- 
dasher of the bettors had to wait for a 
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settlement of their accounts. It was, in 
fact, a solemn bond, which neither Sir 
Thomas Something nor .Mr. John Somebody 
would have dreamed of dishonouring, 
even if it necessitated the .sale of his 
ancestral home to meet the obligation. 

Foolish, reckless, mad perhaps, these 
eighteenth-century men were yet gentle- 
men who knew how to lose. The man 
who had lost the home of his fathers upon 
the turn of a card would steady himself, 
scarcely change colour, rise from the 
table and walk out of the room with his 
head in the air ; and he w'ould pay the 
debt — even though he might afterwards 
blow out his brains. Suicide was a thing 
that happened very often during this 
extraordinary period as the result of 
heavy betting ; and wild extravagance 
was not confined to the young men. 



WHITE’S CLUB. ONE-TIME CENTRE OF GALLANTRY AND GAMING 


Earliest institution of its tj'pe. White's Club in St. James’s Street was founded in 1697. The building 
was destroyed by fire in 1733, the scene of the fire being the subject for Hogarth's sixth painting in 
his series illustrating The Rake's Progress. So engrossed is the miscellaneous company of gamesters, 
usurers .and drunkards that the fire is almost disregarded. The Rake, kneeling in the foreground, 
has torn off his wig and burled it to the floor, in a frenzied fury at his heavy losses. 

Engraved in reverse by the artist after the original painting 
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tor the old gamblers were the 
most inveterate and the most 
reckless of the time 

Staid statesmen bet as 
heavily and as madly as the 
raw striplings ; and the in- 
sidious disease spread to the 
women — infecting alike the 
aged dowager whose wiinkled 
face was covered with powder, 
paint and patches, and the 
young girl who was just enter 
mg upon life. Among the 
women gamblcis the greatest 
tragedy was that many of 
them paid the debts which 
they could not meet m cash 
by the sacrifice of their honour 
Among the most famous 
ot aU the gicat gamblers of 
the age was Charles James 
Fox, who was also one of the most 
brilliant of the statesmen of the centuiy 
He was an unlucky gambler, and it i-. 
said that during one memorable sitting, 
when he played continuously for ncail\ 
twenty-four hours, his ‘ most infernal 
luck,’ to use his own 
Fortunes lost expression, made him 
through Gambling lose at the rate of 
five hundred guineas an 
hour ; while in the course of a \ cry 
few years he squandered at the gaming- 
table an ample fortune, amounting to 
about £140,000. Yet when the crash 
came Fox took it like a man ; and when 
his friend Beauclerk went round to see 
him immediately after he had lost every- 
thing, he found him sitting before a 
1 oaring wood flic and reading Herodotus 
with evident enjoyment. When his would- 
be consoler mui mured some discreet 
and conventional words of sympathy', and 
expressed wonder that the mined man 
could bring his mind to read Greek, Fox 
laughed aside the idea. 

' And wiiat is a man to do ? ’ he asked 
‘ When he is miserable, egad, he must 
keep good company ! ’ 

That was the spirit of the age ; and it 
was reflected in a thousand and one 
different ways that might have had very 
^erious consequences but for the steadying 
counterpoise of the middle classes. In no 
other age, for example, would men have 





VICTIMS OF THE GAMBLING CRAZE 
the passion lor gaming. whioU was a striking feature of tin-, 
penoil, infected not only men but women of all ages, anil 
frequently led to rum Gillray’s cartoon, published in 1792, 
presents 1 brilliant study in conflicting expression^ at the 
gaming table and is satiiically entitled Modern Hospitaliti 


even listened to such utterly absiiid 
jiroposals as those which were eagerly 
supported by all sorts and conditions of 
people when the South Sea Bubble fevei 
was at its height 

Befoic passing on to describe the daily 
life of the vaiious classes of society, there 
IS one other section of the communitt 
to which it is necessary to refer — anti 
to criticise somewhat severely ; for un- 
doubtedly the worldliness and the selfish- 
ness, the lethargy and the laxity of many 
of the clergy of the Church of England 
were indirectly responsible for much of 
the conduct of the laity. It may not 
be possible for the clergy to prevent the 
moral shortcomings of an age ; but by 
setting a high example in both spiritual 
and temporal matters they can act as .1 
powerful break upon the wheel of folh 
When the ministers of religion are not one 
whit better than the laity, who is to act as a 
deterrent ? Men whose lives are an ofien 
scandal can hardly dare to stand up in 
the pulpit and preach purity , and when 
they do so, as many of the eighteenth- 
century divines certainly did in sermons 
of inordinate length, they make them- 
selves ridiculous and contemptible — ^while 
they bring discredit upon the rcli.gion 
which they profess. 

Immense numbers of the clergy in the 
orthodox church led just as dissipated 
lives as the worst rakes of the dav Those 
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who were fortunate enough to have 
influential friends secured several ‘ fat ’ 
livings, in none of which they officiated 
as parish priests ; and this plurality of 
livings, as it was called, led to many grave 
abuses — including the scarcely concealed 
purchase of livings by men 
Plurality of means, who, while enjoying 
of livings themselves in London, or at 
one of the fashionable spas, 
left their numerous parishes in the care 
of permanent curates-in-charge, who 
received a fraction — and a very' small 
one — of the revenue from the living. 
There were even church dignitaries — even 
bishops and deans — who after their pre- 
ferment still held these simoniacally 
secured livings. 

Moreover, there were ornaments of the 
bench of bishops who had secured their 
appointments by the most questionable 
means. One notable instance is on record 
of an ambitious and wealthy parson who 
desired promotion but lacked the influence 
with which to advance himself. Therefore, 



he sought the support of a notorious 
court favourite, bribing her to use her 
influence by a ‘ gift ' of ;f5,ooo ; but 
the lady was quite as cynical as the 
would-be wearer of lawn sleeves. She 
accepted the bribe, pretending that she 
did not know whence it came, and then 
bet the aspirant for episcopal honours 
another £5,000 that he would never be 
promoted to the bench of bishops. The 
outwitted parson did not dare to decline 
the wager, lest he should offend his 
potential friend at court — but, needless 
to say, he did not receive the preferment 
for which he hoped ; and the lady was 
the richer by £10,000, while the thwarted 
bidder for her favour was left to find a 
less dishonest champion. 

Clergy of this type were worse than 
useless, for they were a menace, and 
the extent to which the abuses grew is re- 
vealed by the allusions to church scandals 
which appear in many of the romances, 
and also in the memoirs of the time — 
while the sordid ' this-worldliness ’ of the 



CONTRASTING TYPES OF CLERGY IN AN IRRELIGIOUS AGE 

The eighteenth-century English clergy became a byword for their worldliness, simony and pluralism 
being rife among them. The corpulent Master Parson in the caricature on the left is typical of the 
prosperous self-complacency of countless divines. Yet in this age, as in Chaucer's, could be found 
poor, conscientious clergy like the hard-working curate seen in a sympathetic study on the right, .1 
Journeyman Parson, who makes the long visi.ing round of his country parish on horseback. 

^ Uritish Museum 
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cloth piovidcd the cai tooiiibt'j witli matt- 
rials for many a scathinfj caricature. 
There is nothing to be said against the 
open-air, manly paison ; but the ‘ spoil- 
ing parson,’ who could ride neck-and-neck 
across country with the finest hoisunian 
behind a pack of hounds, drink glass lor 
glass — even bottle for bottle — ^^\lth the 
most notorious toper in the district, and 
was seen at the ring-side whenever a 
‘ main of cocks ’ was taking place, when 
a bull or a bear was being baited or when 
two men were pounding one another to a 
jelly, was not likely to be inspiring as a 
spiritual guide. Yet parsons of this type 
were by no means uncommon ; and the 
more popular among them were famihar 
figures at the gaming tables. 

When they took to writing, as many of 
them did — for theie were great scholars 
among them — the clergy were frequently 
more scurrilous and more indecent than 
the lay authors. Only genius redeemed 
the works of the great Dean Swift from 
being positively unsavoury ; while the 
author of The Sentimental journey and 
Tristram Shandy was the Rev. Laurence 
Sterne, prebendary of York. Such men 
as these might, and did, harangue their 
congregations for an hour 
Degeneracy Or two hours Oil end — ^their 
of the clergy sermons being divided under 
headings from ‘ firstly ’ to 
‘ tenthly,’ or even ‘ twelfthly,’ preceding 
the ‘ lastly ’ and the ‘ and now in con- 
clusion ' ; but their words carried no 
weight. It was, indeed, the fearful 
apathy and the ungodliness — or un- 
goodliness — of the ministers of the 
eighteenth - century Church of England 
that made it possible, as has been shown 
in Chapter 158, for such men as John 
Wesley and George W’hitefield to secure 
first a hearing and then a laige band 
of followers. Simple people, who stood 
in mortal dread of eternal punishment, 
turned with avidity — hungry and thirsty — 
from the men who did not even pretend 
to practise what they preached to the 
teachers who were quite obviously pro- 
foundly earnest and deeply sincere about 
their doctrines. 

More than once in this chapter reference 
has been made to the sound common sense 
of the middle classes : and now it is time 



AN ATTRACTIVE STUDY 


Thomas Gainsboioiigli (17^7-88), one of Eng- 
land's grcjitost portiaitisls, in.iclo this charming 
drawing o) a ladj walking in The Mall. His 
approval of the large pic tine hat of the penod is 
shown by its appeal ance m many of his works 
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to substantiate the assertion that they 
were the backbone of the country. London 
was then the greatest mart in England, 
as it had been for centuries ; and at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century 
Bristol was its most serious rival as a port, 
Liverpool, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Hull and 
Southampton being but small places with 
only a more or less local carrying trade. 
It was to London, therefore, that the 
richest products vere brought from all 
parts of the known world ; and it was 
thcie that the rich, hard-working, shrewd, 
far-seeing merchants were established. 
They congregated in certain quarters of 
the city, according to the trades in which 
they \vere engaged — the tea merchants in 
one place, the goldsmiths and silversmiths 
in another, the leather tanners elsewhere, 
and so on. 

The merchant lived over his place of 
business, working early and late to extend 
his trade and to augment his fortune He 
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Wda a \er\ worth'v person who set an 
i\amplc ot mdu'.tr\ and ot piobita to 
manv who considcrt.d him hmeath their 
notice and e\en his (luu t rithcr sombre 
drew — which was made ot i.\tellent hne 
cloth ot a dark rnloni — w as an indication 
ot his character With his s'Im i buckled 
square-toed -hoi s his knitted stockm^s 
his stuft knee hrerchos his tiill—kirted 
coat and hi<! black or dark grei hat hi wa~ 
a solid looking indiMdual a it contrast 
to the qallants ot thi ti hionabli qnai 
ters ot the town w ho w en clad in silks and 
p satins I thi bnahtL't k louis — pinks 
nc bh s ds aid areens — htanli <m 
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broidiicd with qold hci and ornamented 
with jew died buttons 

t-loseh allied to tin nitu li ints were thi 
moie serious piotcssional mm, such as thi 
doctors and tin lawiers who could b 
iicoanizi-d whv,u\cr the\ were sten l\ 
the sti li ot their dress 

Tin women ot the peiiod, who wti 
starcili more gailj dressed than thi mm 
wen also easilj distinguishable into classi s 
It was easy to tell at a glance the witc ot 
the merchant, of the doctor or ol tl 
liwver and m their simple, full iinl 
flowered petticoats, with a modest corsagi 
ind 1 heaiih flounced oierskirt thi\ 



FASHIONS UNDER ANNE AND THE FIRST THREE GEORGES 
\ii attack on fashionable women m Annes reign produced in 1703 a defence entitled The Coantn 
I entltwomin S Catechism, to which the modest lady (top left) is an illustration Top right 
stud m ennohnes, from the Oxford Magaiiue. 1772, showing the styles worn 1.1 1743 and 177. 
spcitnolj Bottom centre One of the Macaronis on his left a female Macaroni fiom Darb-v 
prints about 1773 Right A print bv GiUray 1792 entitled A Spencer and a Thread paper 
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EXAGGERATED FASHION STUDIES OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 


Be not amazed, dear mother I It is indeed youi daughter Anne.' Thus the country girl (top left, 
print by Canngton Bowles), who has left her native village to enter society, greets her mother in 1775. 
Accompanied by a blaclr page, she wears the mountainous coiffure then in fashion. A satire of 1776 
{top nghtl shows a head-dress even more exaggerated Bottom right ; A group of people wearing the 
most fashionable attire of 1777 Bottom left' Three ladies ot 1795, from The Gallery of Fashion, 
display the popular ' Caroline wrappers,’ smock-like garments, with sashes under the armpits 


Bniish and {hot*jm t gti) /torn Tiithtriill , * English Man ofthi iS/ft Ct,i*turv,* Claiendon % 


were more comely than most of the over- 
dressed but under-clad society ladies. One 
thing that distinguished the women of the 
various classes was their head dress. At 
one time fashion decreed that the society 
dame should wear her hair, which was 
supplemented by quantities of powdeied 
tresses purchased from the coiffeur, built 


into an extraoidmary shape and towering 
far above her head. On the top of this 
tremendous structure was worn the most 
ridiculous little hat, which was perched at 
a rakish angle. But at court, or upon 
festive occasions, the society lady ap- 
pealed with powdered hair, which was 
diessed to an enoimous height and 
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~ In contrast to these absurd 

ities was the simple head 
dress of the wives of the 
merchants and the profes 
! sional men , for they were 
content to dress their own 
hair prettily, and to go abroad 
either m curiosity - arousing 
poke bonnets, or in fascinat- 
ing mob caps made of the 
finest muslin and trimmed 
with frills of lace 

A wit of the period, when 
endeavouring to make an epi 
gram upon the characteristics 
of the middle aged men of 
fashion during the first half 

CONVIVIALIST CLUB MEETING ‘ 

Members of every cHsa patronised the convivial clubs which 'Y® j ^ P^ 

flourished during the eighteenth century and m Gillray s And iOOKed as though the 
caricature, Anacrconticks in Full Song a tolerably representa magnificent chests of thru 

tive group waxes hilarious amid overflowing glasses and empty youth had fallen down Still 

bottles Such an assembly promoted deliberate drunkenness f , , , ,, 

later to make their appeal 





crowned by tremendous ostrich plumes 
So tall were these adornments that the 
wearers had to be very careful when they 
entered a room, lest their wavmg plumes 
should be set ahght by the cemdles in 
the chandehers hanging from the ceilmgs 


ance m the gout-swollen legs of those 
who over indulged in the good things 
of the table The lampoon was, in the 
main, true , for excessive drinking e\ 
cessive eating and general laking caused 
not only loss of figure in middle life but 



TYPES OF MEN PRODUCED BY THE EXCESSES OF THE AGE 
Self-indulgence and extravagance left their mark upon the hard drinking loose living men of fashion 
Left Gillray s sketch shows a royal voluptuary dissipated of countenance and large of paunch 
reclining after a heavy meal amid his decanters and unpaid bills Right Gout the penalty paid for 
oxcessiv e consumption of port has attacked this pompous old earl one of the figures in Hogarth •> 
engraving The Marriage Contract satinsing the vices of contemporary society 
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SOCIETY MARRIAGE AS HOGARTH SAW IT 


In his series of paintings entitled Marriage a la Mode, Hogarth 
gives a vivid impression of mai ried misery in the upper classes 
The husband in this breakfast scene (engine ed be the paintci) 
sprawls dejectedly after returning iiom a night of debauch, 
while his wife yawns after equally protracted revels at home 


induced ' the gout,’ said to be due to over- 
uidulgence in port wine, which was the 
most fashionable drink of the time. 

This accusation against port wine is 
probably well founded ; and it is strange 
to what an extent a change in international 
policy may be reflected m the customs of 
the people — and even in their appearance 
or in their ailments. It was owing to the 
closer political ties which had been formed 
with Portugal, and to the quarrels with 
France — concerning the French support of 
the Jacobites, among other things — that 
the importation of Portuguese wines was 
encouraged, while the lighter French 
wines were virtually excluded by piohibi- 
tive excise duties. Hence the disappear- 
ance from English wine cellars of the once 
popular light clarets and burgundies — 
except for the illicit supplies landed by the 
smugglers — and the appearance in their 
place of the heavier port wine, with its 
unwelcome companion, the gout 

Among the excesses of the period, 
drinking was a very good second to 
gambling. Indeed, it may almost be said 
that they ran a neck and neck race which 
ended in a dead heat. This was the age 
in which men, irrespective of their years 
or of their occupations, consistently and 
deliberately got drunk ; and they were 
not ashamed of the fact. Even Dr 
Johnson expressed the opinion that the 
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habitual intemperance — drink- 
ing to the stage of drunken- 
ness — which prevailed among 
the people of Lichfield, his 
native town, did the drinkers 
no haim ; and the contem- 
poiary memoirs reveal the 
fact that men who could not; 
upon occasion, ' transform 
themselves into port-wine 
butts ’ were legarded with 
suspicion and as milksops. 

There wcie, however, severe 
critics of the practice. The 
biting social satires of William 
Hogarth, for example, reveal 
a tcriible state of affairs; and 
Hogarth spared neither the 
' classes ’ noi the ‘ masses ’ in 
his scathing censures His 
Gin Lane (see page 4202 ) 
shows that drunkenness had 
a firm hold upon the downtrodden and 
the outcast, as well as upon the man 
of fashion ; while in his Marriage d. la 
Mode he depicts with awful vividness the 



FASHIONABLE MAN ABOUT TOWN 
Gillray's cartoon of a man about town ogling .1 
pretty cmrot seller at the corner of New Bond 
Street satirises the habits of the dandies of the 
time The inscription indicates that it w.i-. 
directed primarily against Lord Sandwich 
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married miserv that pre\ ailed among the 
uppci clabses Thib \\ai. the age m which 
the two-bottle man — ^that is to say, the 
man who could drink two bottles of port 
wine at a sitting — ^was regarded as being 
only less of a good kllow than the thiee 
bottle man and it was also the age in 
which a touchy gentleman was icad\ to 
fight a duel upon any conienient pre 
te\t — for cyampli a doubt expressed 
that his ladys etc blows were less arched 
01 less beautitul than those of ^ rival, or 
her foot less shapeh Ihere were in 
stanees of duels being fought acioss the 
dinnci table, after the ladies had with 
drawn, by combatants who were far 
from sober and in a good many old 
familv homes a bullet-hole m the oak 
panellmg of the dining room still bears 
testimony to these absurd eneountcis 
Nevertheless, although his life was spent 
in a round of tmial it not pernicious 


pursuits, there Wcis something attractnc 
about the eighteenth century man ot 
fashion With his gay attire, his massu i 
Malacca or ebony walking-stick — above 
all, with his snuff-box, which he managed 
to perfection, and with his quizzing-ghss 
through which he peered msolently at 
ercry pretty face — ^hc was an arresting 
figure , while the uselessness of his life 
and even his dandyism, may be forgiven 
when it IS remembeied that he was seldom 
cowardly m the face of danger 

The typical man of fashion of the beau 
order rose at about nine o clock m tli 
mommg , and havmg submitted hiiiisLll 
to the mmistrations of his barbei and ol 
his wig maker, he partook of a eup ol 
chocolate and a morsel of dry to ist beloi 
sall\ing forth for a stroll m Tlii Mall 
where he was sure to meet the mm incl 
the women of his world The inon enii 
getic buck might rise earlier, and go t i 



BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE GREAT WORLD MY LORD’S TOILET 
His toilet was the first serious concern of the man of the world under the Hanoverian Georges the 
aieful ministrations of his barber and perruquier taking up no Iktle time and engaging the critical 
ittention of his lady This engraving after the conversation picture ’ of the process by Herbert Pugh 
is further v iluable for its details of the furniture of the period (1771) tall mahogany bureau, flower 
enrtroideied tire screen, elaborate gilt muror and rococo picture frames 
Caurttiy of H Clifford 
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Ihe architecture of Sir Christopher Wren (1032-1723) was still modern when the eighteenth centurv 
opened His genius in in\enting striking designs for church spires is admiiably demonstrated m the 
photograph (right) of the city church of St Mary le Bow on the south side of Cheapside In addition 
to S Paul s (for which see page 3241) Wren designed fiftj two London churches 
STATELY ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE DESIGNED BY SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 

Pholos left IV til r T lylor 
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Notable among the architecture of the eighteenth century were the designs of Sir William Chambers. 
His masterpiece is Somerset House in the Strand, built 1776-86 ; in magnitude of conception and 
perfection of proportion it is one of the finest examples of Palladian style. This print, dating as it 
does from about 1848, shows the river front after the building of Waterloo Bridge, but before the 
construction of the Victoria Embankment that so marred the dignity of Somerset House. 

FAMILIAR LONDON LANDMARKS OF HANOVERIAN DAYS 
liritish Museum, Grace Collection 
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There is a seient dignilv about the Georgian town houses with then prun non i iilmgs One of the 
finest squ'vres in the Bloomsbury district is Mccklenburgh Square (iighU whose verv name reveals 
thepeiiod in which it was built Pillars — a favourite form of CN.terior dccorition — adorn both these 
and the houses in Charlotte Square (left) whose n ime also commemorates the reigning dv nastv 

Photos li C Clarion ant in kt) (Jfti^f'nood 



The old-world houses m Queen \nne sGate present an aspect little different from the earlv eiglitoi.nth- 
centurv Queen \nne s Square as it was then called On the left is Queen Anne s statue which marked 
the east end of the square until 1874 In that year the wall dividing the square fro n Park Street 
was removed Left A quaint old lamp post and extinguisher in Charlotte Street the latter was 
for dousing the torches of the link bo} s after they had escorted his lordship home at night 


LONDON SQUARES BUILT IN THE REIGNS OF ANNE AND THE GEORGES 

P/iclcif U C Clayton anit {right) Langfier 
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This old engraving of travellers arriving at the Eagle Inn, Strand, gives an excellent view ol 
S. Mary-le-Strand church, built in 1714 by the architect James Gibbs, whose interiors are surpassed 
only by those of Wren. The church of S. Clement Danes, of which the tower can be seen beyond, 
was built by Wren ih.iGSi, but its tower, by Gibbs, was added in 1719. 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ASPECT OF TWO FAMOUS LONDON THOROUGHFARES 

Cracj CotUclion. Brilisk klttieinn 
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a ride before sitting down to a substantial 
breakfast ; but, however the liist hours of 
the day weie spent. The Mall was the 
great meeting place of the society men and 
women of the time, for there even the 
king and the queen, accompanied by their 
children, and with but a small escort of 
Yeomen of the Guard, might be met 
strolling under the trees, and quite ready 
to chat informally with their people 
Sparkling conversation — and conversa- 
tion was extremely brilliant, if somewhat 
vacuous, in the eighteenth century — and 
the latest tit-bits of scandal whiled away 
the time, until the crowd dispersed for re- 
freshment and further conversation to the 
various coffee houses and chocolate houses 
These places were extremely chaiac- 
teristic of the age , for each had its 
staunch suppoiters, all of whom were 
attracted to the particular house by some 
common interest It might be politics, 
the arts or commcicc that made the bond , 


but, whatever it was, while sipping their 
chocolate they could spend an hour or 
two pleasantly before it was time to turn 
homewaids for dinner, which was served 
at about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
Dmiiei was a sciious affair, which 
accounted for an hour or two hours, or 
until it was time to dress for the real 
busmess of the day — the pleasures of the 
evening. The hairdresser and the valet 
of the true man of fashion were then 
kept busy for an hour oi more while they 
were making the toilet of their employer. 
Clothes had to be selected with the most 
scrupulous care and forethought. Every 
detail of his attire was considered with an 
amount of gravity that was worthy of the 
tremendous decisions that were being 
made , for the slightest discord in the 
blending of colours would have been quite 
enough to ruin the temper and the pleasure 
of any gentleman who took a propei 
piide in his appeal ance, while a tactless 



WHERE SOCIETY FOREGATHERED IN THE DAYS OF GOOD QUEEN ANNE 
Marco Ricci, who died in 1729, painted the picture of which this view of The Hall is a portion. Le 
Nfitre, a French landscape gardener, laid out and planted Tlie Mall in the reign of Charles II and, as 
mentioned by Pepys and Evelyn, it was a favourite resort of the Merry Monarch It was made 
the scene of much action by the Restoration dramatists and remained the leisurely haunt of the 
world of fashion tlironghout the Hanoverian peiiod 

CoutUsx of the Hon Gt-offn^y Hottt f 
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‘m Hospital, was converted into .. pin..- 
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WHERE THE WORLD AMUSED ITSELF IN HANOVERIAN DAYS 

Nationol Gallery, London 
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suggestion would have been quite enough 
to earn a thrashing for the offending valet. 

Gorgeously arrayed, the beau would 
sally forth, either on foot or in a chaise, 
for the theatre or for the club. If he 
were going to the play, he would have to 
be ready by six o'clock, or thereabouts ; 
and when Mr. David Garrick, Mrs. 
Siddons or Mrs. Woffington was appearing 
in a new piece it would be necessary to be 
at the door of the theatre betimes. At 
the club, several hours would be spent 
at the gaming tables; and the young 
gambler who sat down as the owner of 
broad ancestral acres, or of an ample 
fortune, might rise a ruined man. 

In addition to these serious recreations 
there were such places of amusement as 
Vauxhall Gardens and Ranelagh 
to be visited from time to time ; 
or the man of fashion who liked 
dancing and female society might 
be engaged to attend a ball or a 
rout. After that, at about eleven 
o’clock at night, it was time for 
supper, which was always an excuse 
for much wine-bibbing, to be fol- 
lowed by the playing of games for 
high stakes. Last of all, in the 
small hours of the morning, the 
exhausted reveller was often piloted 
to bed by the faithful valet whom 
he had thrashed earlier in the day. 

The women in society led very 
much the same kind of life ; but 
‘ her Ladyship’s levee ’ was a 
characteristic function that played 
a comparatively small part in the 
lives of the men outside the court 
circle. Having risen late, the lady 
of fashion placed herself in the 
capable hands of her maid, by whom 
she was sponged with scented water 
and gently coaxed back to an in- 
terest in life after the revels of the 
preceding night. Attired in a be- 
coming negligee garment, Madame 
was then ready for her ' lev&.’ to 
which her intimate friends of both 
sexes were admitted ; and while 
assembled company sipped choco- 
late — - or perchance, if in a very 
extravagant mood, partook of a 
dish of tea — the lady’s hair was 
elaborately dressed and her toilet 


completed. If she numbered some literary 
light amongst her friends, the time 
might be beguiled by listening to the 
author while he read selections from 
his latest work ; and while he was reading 
he received the frankest criticisms from 
his friends. 

The remainder of her day was for the 
woman of fashion the counterpart of that 
of the men of her world. She did not 
resort to White’s, to Boodle’s or to 
Almack’s in order to try her luck at faro 
or at baccarat ; but, either in her own 
withdrawing-room or at the house of some 
friend, she met parties of congenial spirits, 
who were always ready to play for high 
stakes. Her day was generally far too 
fully apportioned to leave much time for 



COFFEE HOUSE POLITICIANS 
Coffee houses were the precursors of the clubs that became 
such a feature of eighteenth-century life, and individual 
establishments became associated with particular interests, 
political, literary, artistic or commercial. They were 
frequented, for the most part, about noon, for the 
exchange of news and ideas. 

Engravins of 1733 
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THE POOR GOVERNESS 


Teaching was almost the onlv profession open 
to impecunious genticn omen until the middle 
of the nineteenth centurv Even that was a 
tnankless occupation the majority of govern 
esses bemg quite untrained and socia ly despised 
Front 1 u Cowi,Itp i8xt 

the companionship of her husband or of 
her children , and it was only when the 
candles began to splutter in their sockets 
that the tired slave of fashion retired to 
rest between her lavender scented sheets 


The lot of the children of the men ind 
of the women who moved in the great 
world was not an cn\ lable one , for since 
their paients had little tune to give to 
them they were committed to the care of 
nurses until they were old enough to hr 
placed under the jurisdiction ol tutors oi 
of governesses Almost unlimited powers 
were entrusted to these custodians of the 
\ oung , and the chances were about equal 
whether the bojs and the girls found them- 
selves at the merev of a martinet who ill 
used them, or of an over-mdulgent mentor 
who let them go their own way The 
schools of the period to which boys were 
sent were frequently most undesiiablc 
places, for the small bo\s were entirely 
at the mercy of their fag-masters who 
bullied them to such an extent that life 
became a misery Elementary education 
was, on the whole, fairly sound , but the 
only subjects which were considered to be 
worthy of careful studj in the uppei 
forms were the works of the classical 
writers of Greece and Rome, and these 
Giffii1iccritli”C0ntiirv schools CGrt&inlv pro** 



‘OCCURRENCES IN HIGH LIFE’, HER LADYSHIP’S LEVEE 


Fashionable women recei\ed tlicir Iricnds, of both, sexes in their bedrooms, and regaled them with 
chocolate, mu^sic and scandal while passing through the completing stages of their toilet In this 
fourth plate of hit, pictorial novel Marriage 4 la Mode William Hogarth minutely ro,.ords all the 
details of such a levee the great lady in her peignoir coquettmg with her admirer lounging near 
while her valet curls her hair and around her a crowd of musicians vapid fribbles and negro servants 

Engraved by S Ravener 
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PAINFUL WAYS OF LEARNING 
Education was at a low ebb throughout England in the early 
eighteenth century, and even in reputable schools for boys 
the methods of teaching were crude and rather violent This 
IS how they appeared to Philippe Mcrcier a Fiench aitist who 
was then working in England T Faber engraved the picture 


duced men who could read Latin and 
Greek with genuine enjoyment 

It was at this time that the continental 
tour, which afterwaids became an almost 
indispensable part of a young gentleman’s 
education, began to come into lashion 
The boy and his tutor might spend a year 
or even two years abroad travelling 
through France and Italy and when the 
‘ hmshed ’ young gentleman 
retiuned home he genet ally 
possessed a sound colloquial 
knowledge of French and of 
Italian But unless the tutor 
was a man who was endowed 
with a rather unusual sense 
of duty, the boy was quite 
likely to learn a great many 
things which could not by 
any stretch of the imagina 
tion be described as orna 
mental accomplishments To 
wards the end of the century 
there was a very marked 
improvement in the standard 
of the schools foi boys and 
the private cnterpiises which 
weie so long known as 
‘ schools for the sons of 
gentlemen ’ began to make 
their appearance 
Only a passing reference 
can be made to the educa- 
tion of the girls , for the 
eighteenth century was a 


penod duiing which learned 
women — or even well cdu 
cated women — were eyed 
askance and with suspicion 
Girls whose parents allowed 
them to continue then educa- 
tion after they were about 
fourteen or hfteen years of 
age — an agt at which 
daughters were labelled 
mairiageable,’ and were 
frequently betrothed — were 
committed to the care of 
some formidable dame, ir- 
reverently spoken of as a 
‘ dragoness, who presided 
ovei a ‘ hnishmg seminary ’ 
for voung ladies , but what 
‘ hiiishmg ’ the pupils received 
m these places has eluded 
even such an intelligent observer as Fanny 
Burnev The girls acquiiLd a smattering 
of what were called ‘ polite accomplish 
ments ’ (playing upon the harpsichord 
and singing peihaps) and a consideiable 
knowlccigc of hicnch (which became par- 
ticulaily evident while England was 
the reiuge of the emigres who fled from 
Fiance during the Revolution) andskdl in 



A VISIT TO THE BOARDING SCHOOL 


Deportment and polite accomplishments weic tbe most import- 
ant items in tlie cuiriculum of the seiain iries for young ladies 
in late Hanovernn days Geoige Moiland s painting of a 
great lady visiting her daughter at a school of the type clearly 
indicates the etiquette prescribed for such an occasion 

n VI icc- Coiu tto ( 
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embroidery : but the most characteristic 
items of instruction in the seminaries — 
which a facetious commentator dubbed 
' cemetciies ’ — were deportment and cor- 
rect behavioui in society. 

It was deemed desirable to teach the 
girls how to act as ‘ young ladies ’ ; how 
to enter and how to leave a room, how to 
conduct a conveisation when paying a 
call or when receiving a visitor, and how 
to manage their skirts and their hands, 
were subjects of great imjiortance ; while 
the girl who had reached the stage of 
being ' broken,’ like a young filly, had to 
‘ take tea ’ with the ‘ dragon css ’ upon 
occasion It was a terrible ordeal ; for 
the ‘ visitor,’ who was sent outside the 
hou.se as a preliminary, had to approach 
the door correctly, knock discreetly — 
‘ not too loudly, my dear, and not too 
softly ’ — ^had to inquire in exactly the 
light tone whether the lady of the house 
was at home. Then she had to pass a 
miserable half-hour with her mistress, 
during which everything that she did, or 
left undone, and everything that she said, 
was mercilessl}' criticised b} the standard 



AN ORNAMENT TO HER SEX 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (1089-1762) was 
the most accomplished woman of her time, a 
gieat linguist, a satirical wit and a vivacious 
leader of society. Her hterary reputation rests 
on her Letters, first published in 1763. 

PtrmupSion of the Earl of WharticUffe 


ENGLISH LIFE IN THE 



A FOCUS OF CULTURE 


Dr. Burney lived in this house m St Martin’s 
Street, near Leicester Square, between 1774 and 
X783. It was built by Sir Isaac Newton, and m 
his observatory on the roof Fanny Burney urotc 
Evelina The house was pulled down in 1913 
rngravuig by C. J Smith, Cruet. Colleetioii, Dntnh l/ii eii it 

of what the etiquette of good sock ty 
required ; and it was with a sad heart, 
if not with sticaming eyes, that the girl 
evcntu.illy made her escape from the 
presence of the tyrant. 

Oithography was not a subject that was 
well taught at these finishing seminal les ; 
and the eighteenth-centuiy ladies, in con- 
sequence, could not spell even passably. 
But with feminine wit they invented, oi 
wc\e taught, a way of escape , foi whi u 
they wrote a word about the spelling of 
^^hlch they were doubtful, they carefullv 
undeilincd it. If it were wrongly sjxlt, 
their correspondents would look in ^'am 
for the jeu d’esprit that might he con- 
cealed behind the vagary ; while if it 
were correctly spelt by happy chance, the 
recipient of the letter puzzled ovei the 
emphatic underlining, and thought that 
she must be exceptionally stupid not to 
be able to sec the hidden meaning. 

Still, as the girl who was not married — 
or at the least betrothed — by the time 
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THE BURNEYS, FATHER AND DAUGHTER 
Dr. Charles Burney (172O-1814), historian of music and musical 
virtuoso, here drawn by George Dance, knew all the leading people 
in the cultured world of his time and was the intimate friend of 
many of them Dr Johnson ‘ loved ’ him and was also an admirer 
of his daughter Fanny, who afterwards became Madame D'Arblai 
EtchingafUrC Banity^ 'iittl (n^h \ Vntionfll Portnut GalUt', f oitifon 


she had reached the age of eighteen was 
regarded as a social failure, her mental 
shortcomings were matters of but little 
account, especially as only vciy excep- 
tional husbands desired educated wives 
Nevertheless, with all the faults of the 
system of education, there wore many 
brilliant women in the eighteenth century ; 
for neglect did not stifle the genius of 
such women as Fanny Burney, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu and the other 
members of the blue-stocking coteries. 
They were clever, well educated women ; 
and their one drawback was that, as 
they took themselves so terribly seriously, 
no room was left for the admiration and 
for the appreciation of others. 

Such homes as that of old Dr. Charles 
Burney, in St. Martin’s Street, London, 
were the exception. His family of re- 
markable sons and daughters led a very 
happy life in a home which was the resort 
of adl sorts and conditions of men 
and women. Dr. Burney was the most 
fashionable music master of his day , 
and to his house flocked the leaders of 
society, professional men and artists ; 
while every musician of note who visited 
England was sure to be met and heard 
there. David Garrick might be seen 
stumbling over the housemaid’s pail, 
when he went to pay an early morning 
call ; and even the great Dr. Johnson 


thought that it was worth 
while to tramp all the 
way from Gough Square 
in order to talk with the 
doctor and to play with 
his daughters, for Charles 
Burney enjoyed the unique 
reputation of being the 
only man to whom the 
great le.xicographer had 
ever apologised. 

Garrick was particularly 
fond of the Burney chil- 
dren ; and when he 
arrived early in the morn- 
ing, while the girls were 
busily engaged in pre- 
paring bri-akfast for their 
father betore he set forth 
on horseback to visit the 
houses of his pupils, the 
great actor — he was prob- 
ably one of the greatest actors of all 
time — used to give little private perform- 
ances such as frequenters of the theatre 
never saw. With his old, tom and dis- 
coloured scratch-wig, as he called it, set 
at a jaunty angle, Garrick delighted 



A FAMOUS ACTOR AND HIS WIFE 


David Garrick was forty years of age when 
Hogarth painted this portrait Versatile and 
■witty, Garrick numbered among his friends many 
distinguished personalities of the day, including 
Fanny Burney and her father. 

Engraving after Win. Hogarth 
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Of these chairs the mahogany armchair (left) with pierced back and interlaced scrolls is Chippendale 
style; next is one of Chippendale’s own design from The Gentleman and Cabinet-maker’s Directorj^, 
1762 ; on the right is an early eighteenth-century mahogany chair, with curved claw-and-hall legs and 
scroll foliage carving. The walnut armchair with open shield-shaped back is Hcpplewhite style. 



Thomas Chippendale (d. 1779), George Hcpplewhite (d. 1786) and Thomas Sheraton (1751-1S05) 
were the foremost English cabinetmakers of their day. Fine specimens of their style are in this 
dining-room of Wren’s home, the Old Court House, Hampton Court. Chippendale furniture was solid, 
with round or square legs ; Hcpplewhite favoured the curvilinear and less solidity ; Sheraton 
adapted the Directolre style. Top : An Adams style room at Broadlands and a Sheraton style chair. 

SPECIMEN ROOMS AND FURNITURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Photos {interiors), H. N. King; remainder, Victoria and Albert Museum 
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himself and his companions by staring 
out of countenance the unfortunate hair- 
dresser who was curling and frizzing 
Dr. Burney's wig for the day. With 
wide-open eyes and gaping mouth, he 
would fix the hairdresser with a stupid, 
stony stare, until the wretched man 
became so nervous that he did not know 
what he was doing ; and when, at length, 
the doctor’s wig had been neatly dressed, 
Garrick would snatch off his own tattered 
head-covering and request the trembling 
man to do his best with it. But this was 
a challenge which was never taken up ; 
for the terrified hairdresser generally fled 
imceremoniously from the room and down 
the stairs, as though he were anxious to 
escape from some dangerous lunatic. 

Special emphasis has been laid upon the 
light and the flippant aspects of the life 
of the time, because in a very artificial 
age these were the most striking charac- 
teristics of the modish world. They ex- 
tended even to the homes of 
the men and the women who 
composed the society of the 
day ; and they were revealed 
in the furnishing of the houses, 
as well as in the relations that 
existed between their occu- 
pants. What are commonly 
called idyllic marriages there 
were — unions that were based 
upon the only feeling that is 
calculated to stand the stress 
and the strain of daily inter- 
course ; but even in most of 
these the influence of the home 
was not strong enough to pre- 
vent the men from living as 
their contcmporai ies lived — 
eating heavily, and drinking 
and gambling to c.xccss. 

On the other hand, marriage 
rarely induced the women to 
forgo the pleasures and the 
excitements of the social world 
in which they moved ; and 
even the claims of motherhood, 
although large families were 
very common in the eighteenth 
century, exercised little moie 
influence than matrimony over 
them. 'The true explanation of 
this state of affairs, which is 


very clearly revealed in the memoirs, 
the diaries and the biographies of the 
time, was probably that marriages were 
very seldom based upon mutual love 
and respect, llore often than not they 
were mariiagcs of convenience, inspired 
b5- the desirability of uniting adjoin- 
ing properties, or by the equally powerful 
attraction of money ; and even when 
a ‘ delightfully romantic elopement ’ 
took place, it was more often inspired 
by caprice, or by a desire to escape 
from the constraint of an unhappy 
home, than by true affection. But in 
fairness to the unhappily wedded it 
must be explained that young men and 
maidens had very few opportunities of 
getting to know one another before they 
weic married ; for unchaperoned meet- 
ings — except sweet, stolen interviews — 
w'hen the young of both sexes could 
mix freely and unwatched by censuring, 
calculating or scheming eyes were few. 



THE THRILL OF ELOPEMENT 


In a century when love marriages wore exceptional and young 
people were rarely allowed to arrange their own matrimonial 
affairs, it was natural that some independent spirits should 
rebel, and, ignoring paiental opposition, elope with one of 
their own choice The joung couple in this engraving after 
Morland’s picture aie effecting a wary escape by moonlight, 
Fhotot ManseV 
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PORTRAIT OF A HAPPY FAMILY 
In striking contrast with the dissolute, dissatishccl lives led by 
many society people was the peace and happiness to be tound 
in countless middle-class homos This painting, Mamed Life, 
one of a series by Francis Wheatley, R A , shows a woman 
sewing contentedly, with her husband and children beside her 


Men and women who were, in reality, 
only boys and girls found themselves 
bound for life to partners about whom 
they knew very little, and it is not 
surprising that matrimony galled them 
when its glamour had worn oft, and when 
they had seen more of the world. 

All things considered, appearances were 
kept up wonderfully. But the dwellings 
in which the ill-assorted couples lived were 
prisons rather than homes, in spite of the 
beauty of their Chippendale, theii Sheraton 
or their Hepplewhite furniture ; and fiom 
this state of bondage there was no escape 
while life lasted ; for to obtain the dissolu- 
tion of a marriage was such a costly affair 
that liberation was regarded as a luxury 
resei ved for the very rich, apart altogether 
from the stigma that divorce entailed. 

Happily, it would give a totally erro- 
neous idea of the condition of England 
to say that the ways of the reckless, the 
idle and the rich were the ways of 


the majority. In every age 
what is called Society — or 
high society, at any rate — is 
a relatively small class. In 
England in the eighteenth 
century it consisted of the 
court circle, and of those who 
could claim a nodding ac- 
quaintance with the men and 
the women who made plea- 
sure their goal ; but by far the 
greater number of the people 
were hard-working men, who 
earned their livelihood either 
by the exercise of some pio- 
fession or by engaging in 
commerce or business. So 
much was this so that Eng- 
land was regarded abroad as 
being essentially a commercial 
nation ; and the sentiment of 
the Continent was unmistak- 
ably expressed by Xapokon 
when he said that the English 
were a nation of shopkcepeis 
The strength of England lav 
in the counting-houses and 
m the offices of London, and 
of the other great towns ; and 
the stability of the countiv 
was truly reflected in the 
solid comfort that pievailc'd 
in the homes of the well-to-do middle 
classes. There life was regarded as a 
serious business, entailing a great deal 
of hard work and self-denial , but the 
merchant and the tradesman, no less 
than the professional man, knew how to 
enjoy themselves sanely and thoroughlj’. 
Their homes were havens of rest ; and the 
contentment that was earned by hoiK->t 
toil was sensibly cnjoj'cd. The well- 
being of these people was reflected in tin ii 
attitude towards their families, and in 
the morality of those families ; and it is 
no exaggeration to say that the most 
valuable members of the community — 
the men and the women who preserved the 
sanity of the nation in an otherwise iric- 
sponsible age — were the people who do not 
appear at all in the memoirs or in the 
stories of the time. 

What a contrast there was between the 
town life and the country life of all classes 
of society during this century ! Even the 
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poor in the little luial communities living 
under the paternal et’cs of the squire, the 
parson and the doctor enjoyed relative 
luxury ; but many of them could no more 
resist the lure of the cities than the moth 
can keep away fiom the flame of the candle 
that will destroy it. The squire and his 
family, who seldom tiavelled farther 
from their home than the nearest market 
town, were the dispensers of all good and 
the source of all wealth. Men and women 
were bom on an estate, and woiked there 
until they died ; and although their lot 
was often hard, they were generallj' sure of 
two things — the interest of the occupants 
of ‘ the hall ’ while they were alive, and a 
decent interment when death found them 
still serving the employer for whose father 
their fathers had worked. 

Means of communication were so bad 
during the early part of the century that 
there was very little inducement to travel 
for pleasure ; and even at the end of the 
period the roads were still in a disgraceful 


state — partly owing to their condition, and 
partly to their dangers Except when 
travelling along the very few great high- 
ways, wheeled vehicles bumped abominably 
even in the best weather ; while after 
heavy rain and in the winter roads became 
such quagmires that travellers were .often 
bogged up to the axles of their carrt^es, 
and had to spend a night out of -doors. 
It was preferable, therefore, to travel on 
horseback rather than to risk the chances 
of the way in a lumbering coach ; but 
owing to the robbers who infested the 
roads few travellers cared to set forth 
alone upon a journey. It is not surprising 
that only urgent business could draw the 
country people awa3? from their own 
firesides. 

Towards the end of the century the 
roads improved. They were kept in a 
state of tolerable repair by private enter- 
prise, the cost of maintenance being i aised 
by the turnpike system. A contractor 
would undertake to maintain a stretch of 



THE STATE OF THE ROADS IN 1790 : TOLL GATE AT A SUTTON HALT 


The danger of attack from robborsi and the bad condition of the loads icndered tra\cl m the eighteenth 
century both nerve-racking and uncomfortable Towards the close of the century matters began to 
improve, but Fanny Burney, travelling to Brighton in 1790, found Keigate ‘ a very old, half ruined 
borough.’ This Rowlandson print shows the halt at Sutton ulieie a postchaise is about to draw up 
outside an mn so that travellers may pause for rest and refreshment on their tiring journey 
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A GAY COMPANY TRAVEL BY BARGE ON PADDINGTON CANAL 

The hea\“\ tolls char cd on the improved toads encouraged potential travellers to seek loss expensive 
me i IS ol locomotion 1 or a time the canal boat enjoyed a vogue its passengers escaping the jolts 
\nd i<.rs of tin, lumbering coaches An aquatint of iSoi shows the slow progress of a laden bir„t 
on Its ivav down the Grand Junction Canal to Uxbndge Behind it is the first bridge at Paddington 
1 he popularitv of this method of travel was short-lived for the day of the railway was at han 1 


loadwat in good order provided that he 
was allowed to erect a certain number of 
toll gate's at which etery traveller would 
have to pa^ fees regulated according to the 
vind of \ehicle in which he was travelling 
\t first the impro\ i merits were so great 
that watfaiers did not eriidge the road 
dues hut eventualK tolls became >-0 
hea\t that a long ]ouine\ — Irom London 
to P'\ mouth for ewmpk — wts a \ci\ 


expensive undertaking To enable tra\ oi- 
lers to escape from these burdens and lor 
the transport of heavy merchandi-e 
canals were cut and for a season the 
express canal boat which traielled at 
about six, eight or ten miles in hour 
became a very popular conveyance 
It was not only m the country Inweeer 
that the roads were bad lor t\ci tlic 
streets of London were m a disgiaalul 
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COBBLE PAVED THOROUGHFARE OF THE CITY OF LONDON 
Clicapsule bus long and interesting history The scene of many tournaments and pageants, it vv vs ilso 
dll important centre of splendid shops It was rebuilt after the Great Fire of 16O6 and it is mien, i 
mg to compare this view published 101813 "ith its former aspect, shown in pages 35O0-9 H- ' 
still at this date the haunt of fashionable people who frequently drove therein their pnv ite cam s 
The OuLcn Eleanor Cross shown m the earher view was pulled down by Puritans ui lOqj 
f ro n A ckirmann s Repository of A rts 
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condition. The best of them were paved 
with large cobble-stones, o^'er which the 
heavy private coaches lumbeied with a 
terrific rattling and with much shaking ; 
while the worst of them were merely 
muddy or dusty lanes, according to the 
state of the weather. The pedestrian in 
London was often offended by the un- 
savoury state ot the streets , for, disregard- 
ing the fines that were imposed, incon- 
siderate householders continued to throw 
their refuse into the roadway, where the 
rubbish lay in heaps until rain or snow 
transformed it into filthy, shmy, slippery 
mud. When the porters of her ladyship’s 
sedan chair were returning late from some 


with her cane, or lash them with her 
tongue in language that would shock and 
pain the ears of modern men and women. 

So bad were the streets of London that 
even in the eighteenth century the river 
Thames was still the gicat highway be- 
tween the city and Westminster. Revellers 
going to the Vau.\hall Gardens hired a 
boat and were fcriied across the river ; 
and the ‘ silent highway ’ was also most 
generally used between London and 
Greenwich, and London and Chelsea. The 
watermen were sturdy fellows, who worked 
hard ; and a small party would be rowed 
by one man, who used a pair of sculls, 
while a larger number of passengers would 



ROYAL PATRONAGE THAT POPULARISED A WATERING PLACE 
The pursuit of health and distraction amid new surroundings drew numbers of fashionable people 
in the eighteenth century to such watering places as Bath and Scarborough Weymouth did not 
compete with these better established resorts until later m the century, when George Ill's visit in 
1789 made it popular Gdlray's caricature shows Ceoigo HI on the Weymouth esplanade. 

Bntish Mustum 


function after having fortified themselves 
generously for the jouincy, they not 
infrequently slipped and fell, causing their 
passenger great inconvenience. She might 
be only badly shaken, or she might be 
cut by splinters of broken glass — or, 
perhaps, if the door of the chair happened 
to fly open, she might be thrown out 
upon the muddy street. But whatever 
the nature of the mishap, the outraged 
lady Wcis rarely at a loss ; for she would 
straightway belabour the drunken wretches 


engage a big skill that was lowed by two 
men, who used oais 

It IS strange to think of all the changes 
that have taken place since those by no 
means far-off days ; for even at the end 
of the eighteenth century London was a 
relatively small town, with a population 
of about seven hundred thousand in- 
habitants, and Westminster was a separate 
city. When the century closed, Oxford 
Street, then known as Tybum Road, was 
stiU lined by trees ; west of Hyde Park 
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Comer there was open country, and the 
road to Kensington was a dangerous high- 
way much infested by footpads ; and the 
sportsman with his gun need have gone 
no tarther afield tlian St. Marylebone to 
find liare.s, and rabbits, and even snipe. 

Outside the capital the chief centres of 
fashionable life were the watering-places, 
whither the exhausted pursuers of pleasure 
went to recuperate, or for a ' cure ' — and 
to hear the very latest scandal concerning 
the world in which they moved. Among 
these places were Tunbridge Wells, known 
simply as ‘ The Wells ’ ; Cheltenham, 
Scarborough, Weymouth and, last but 
most notable of them all, Bath. Thither 
society flocked, weary of one round of 
amusements, but eager to begin afresh 
amid new surroundings ; and no account 
of the life of the time would be complete 
without a passing reference to the gaiety 
— often a rather tragically forced gaiety — 
which prevailed at Bath in the heyday of 
its fame. The uncrowned king of Bath 
was that most exquisite gentleman. Beau 
Na.sh, who found the place in a rather 
dei elict condition, living on the fame which 
it had inherited from Roman times, and 
left it the most famous and the most 
fashionable resort in Europe. 

Nash ruled his subjects with a rod of 
iron ; and neither rank nor sex was 


For example, according to Rule Six, it 
was laid down ‘ that gentlemen crowding 
before the ladies at the ball show ill 
manners ; and that none do so for the 
future — except such as respect nobody but 
thpmselve.s.' He also made hard-and- 
fast regulations concerning the costumes 
that were to be worn upon every occasion ; 
and any offender against these iron laws 
was requested to withdraw from the 
Assembly Room — a sentence that was 
dreaded by fashionable society almost as 
much as expulsion from the king's court 
would have been. 

Such were the characteristics of the 
curious society that flourished in the 
eighteenth century ; and, brilliant, dazz- 
ling, sordid and selfish as it 
was, it was a society in which The close 
the men and the women who of an Epoch 
composed it were very much 
the same as the men and women of all ages 
have been. There is one respect, how- 
ever, in which the eighteenth century 
dilfcred from any that had preceded it — 
namely, that it marked the close of a \ cry 
long epoch, during which changes had 
come about very gradually and very 
slowly. At the end of the century, a~ a 
fleet horse was still the swiftest con- 
veyance, and as it was still necessaiy 
to await a favourable wind in oidct to 


accepted as an excuse for the infringement leave the shores of England, men could 
of the rules which he drew up — and some travel no faster than in the days when 
of these rules were distinctly curious, the Romans invaded Britain, before the 



PROCEDURE AT A SOCIAL FUNCTION 


The drawings of tlie English caricaturist Thomas Rowlandson 
(^75^"i^-7) deal largely with various aspects of contemporary 
social life His study of a corner of the Grand Pump Room at 
Bath IS dated 1795, and the gentleman in the centre introducing 
a pai tner to a lonely lady i.s the Master of Ceremonies. 


name of England was known. 
But the dawn of a new and 
amazing era of change was at 
hand, although at the time no 
prophet would have dared to 
predict that in less than thiity 
years people would be travel- 
ling by trains drawn by steam- 
driven locomotive engines, and 
that they would be able to 
cross the sea regardless of the 
direction of the wind. 

The eighteenth century, 
during which the seed of so 
many changes was sown, owes 
much of its interest to this : 
that with its close there ended 
an era which had endured 
not for a century, but for two 
housand years. 
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.T^urtkg the century following the fall of Napoleon, the European states 
111 passed through three phases. In the first, all govcniinents alike 
\)J were anxious to avert international wars, while the absolutist govern- 
ments were no less anxious to repress the ideas known as ' the 
revolution ' generated in the eour.se ol the struggle, democratic and 
nationalist — both of which were seething among the peoples. For a time 
the monarchs succeeded. Then arose conflicts, popular or nationalist, with 
the result that the German empire and the Italian kingdom were created 
and consolidated, though at the cost of international wars, while the 
democratic idea was making great advances in France and England, and 
the British Empire was developing into a commonwealth of nations. The 
United States had fought out their own battle of unification ; the South 
American states had become stabilised. The result was the third pliase, 
that state of unstable equilibrium which was to issue in the Great War. 
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THE AFTERMATH OF REVOLUTION; 

1815-1848 


HE French Revolution and the conse- 
quent wars had turned Europe 
upside down, and Europe required 
to have its equilibrium restored. The 
restoration was the business bcloie the 
Vienna Congress, which had been rudely 
disturbed by the last episode of the 
‘Hundred Days.’ Palpably it could be 
attained only by the common consent and 
continuous co-operation of the great powers 
— the four before whom Napoleon had 
gone down — together with their minor 
allies, and France herself ; but primarily 
the four. Great Britain, Russia, Austria 
and Prussia. France must undergo a 
period of probation before she could count 
fully with the others. 

Reaction after the Revolution 

HEY reconstructed the map of Europe, 
primarily in their own interests. 
France retained her territory, as laid down 
in the peace of Paris, though an army of 
occupation was to remain for some years 
within her borders. Austria retained the 
Italian dominions she had acquired during 
the wars ; what had been the Austrian 
Netherlands, henceforth to be known as 
Belgium, she resigned to William, the 
restored stadtholder of Holland and now 
king of ‘ the Netherlands.’ Prussia re- 
signed her claim to the grand duchy of 
Warsaw, acquired in the partitions of 
Poland and taken from her after Jena ; 
she was compensated by acquiring the 
German provinces on the Rhine whjeh 
had been annexed by Napoleon. The 
grand duchy became once more the king- 
dom of Poland — not annexed to Russia, 
but with the tsar as king. Great Britain 
retained the Ionian Islands and Malta. 

The king of Sardinia was reinstated in 
Savoy and Piedmont, with Genoa added 
to his dominion ; the States of the Church 
were restored to the pope ; Ferdinand was 
reinstated in Naples, whence Murat, who 
had declared for Napoleon, was ejected. 
He tried to restore himself, but was 


captured and shot. The Spanish Ferdin- 
and, the son of Carlos IV, was reinstated 
in Spain ; in Portugal the administration, 
in the name of Oiiccn Maria, was placed 
in the hands of the English chief of the 
army, Field-Marshal Beresford, the royal 
famUy remaining in Brazil. In the north. 
Norivay was transferred from Denmark 
(in accordance with a previous compact 
between the tsar and Bernadottc) to 
Sweden — not an incorporating union, but 
a union of crowns — by way of compensa- 
tion for her loss of Finland to Russia. 

In Germany the absorption of innumer- 
able minor principalities by their bigger 
neighbours was accepted ; the Holy 
Roman Empire had disappeared, and the 
surviving states including Austria were 
joined together in the German Con- 
federation, with the Austrian emperor as 
its president. The close accord between 
Prussia and Austria, so long as both were 
really directed by the Austrian minister 
Mettemich, prevented the rivalry between 
them for ascendancy in Germany from 
coming to a head as yet. Mettemich was 
the guiding spirit in both governments 
for another generation. In the reconstruc- 
tion of the map, it occurred to no one to 
consider any but dynastic interests ; 
populations were transferred from one 
dynast to another without consulting their 
wishes. The autocrats were determined 
to ‘ make the world safe for autocracy ’ — 
that was their answer to the Revolution 
.'which had declared war on autocracy. 

Holy Alliance of Christian Princes 

HE dynasts were restored uncondition- 
ally : but Tsar Alexander was^ an 
idealist, whose conviction that princes were 
rulers by divine authority and responsible 
to none but the Almighty was qualified 
only by an intense sense not of the claims 
of his subjects upon him but of his own 
duty towards them as a Christian prince ; 
though he, of course, was the sole judge of 
what that duty might be. He was a great 
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TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION OF EUROPE AFTER THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA 


Jhc settlement of Europe clftcted at the Congress of Vienna was dictated almost cntiiely by djnaslii 
consider itions but beneath the surf ico was a cia\ mg for n itional independence from alien dominion 
that manitosted itself in the rev oliitiomr> movements of the succeeding era In 1831 Belgium 
ichioved her independence of Holland and b> the same jeai Greece having defied her Turkish ovci 
'Olds had become autonomous Bt 1848 Halt still remained a geographical e\pression 


admiitr of liberty, but of the liberty which 
the benevolent father concedes to his 
children to bt withdiawn if abused and 



FOUNDER OF THE HOLY ALLIANCE 


ihe subject of this engraving of a portrait by 
Iheire Michel Bourdon is Alexander I (1777—1825) 
idealist tsar of Russia The so called Holy Alli- 
ance of Christian Pr-nces was his creation 
r rorfi S liltt PortratwerKi Brilckmann A G 


certainly not to be claimed as a right He 
credited other despots with a similai 
idealism, and piomulgated a Holy Allnncc 
of Chiistian Princes, all pledged to puisne 
the ideal — ^which foi the time included the 
granting of (revocable) constitutions to 
their peoples — and all pledged to suppoit 
each othci in the spiiit of Christian biothei - 
hood All, except for obvious reasons the 
sultan were mvited to join, piacticslly 
all did join, except the pope who rcgaidi d 
the tsar as a hcietic, and the king ol 
England, who had become hopelessh 
insane, while the prince regent was con 
veniently precluded fioni joining b) tlie 
Constitution Nor was thcic a single one 
among them whose subsequent couise ot 
action was affected by a hair’s bieadth 
The Holy Allianee was a dead letter from 
the beginning, because it rested on the 
assumption that princes in their ow n 
dominions were accountable to no one 
except the Almighty, from whom they had 
received their authority — not even to 
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other princes. On the other hand, the great 
powers agreed together, not as individual 
princes but as the powers in whose hands 
the peace of Europe was reposed, to hold 
periodical congresses for the settlement of 
international questions and agreement 
upon joint action when required. 

3 N restoring the Bourbon monarchy in 
France the powers had insisted upon 
the provision of a constitution, a course to 
which Louis XVIII was agreeable, though 
his brother Charles of Artois and not a 
few of the emigres were not. Louis was 
perfectly aware that what the ultra- 
royalists wanted was a 
restoration of the pre- 
revolution class privileges, 
and also vindictive action, 
which, as he knew, would 
inevitably bring about 
another revolution ; even 
with a constitution it was 
difficult enough to keep the 
‘ ultras ’ under control, and 
the government in the 
hands of moderates. There 
were German states in 
which the princes took a 
similar view ; and Ale.x- 
ander gave the Poles a 
constitution. Elsew'herc, 
however, such constitutions 
as the rulers chose to grant 
conveyed no real power to 
the assemblies, and the 
princes were as despotic as ever. The 
Diet of the German Confederation was 
itself a diet of princes ready to encourage 
each other’s despotism, all dreading ‘ the 
Revolution,’ none of them with a German 
national as opposed to a state conscious- 
ness, and all dominated by Metternich, 
the arch-enemy of popular power and of 
national consolidation. 

But the French Revolution had created 
ever5nvhere a demand for popular liberties, 
and the national revolts of Spain and then 
of Prussia against a foreign domination had 
developed the sentiment of nationalism 
among peoples on many of whom the 
Vienna settlement had riveted the domina- 
tion of foreign rulers more firmly than 
before. The Sicilies detested the Bourbon 


dynasty ; Hungary, Lombardy and Venetia 
detested the Austrians, Poland the 
Russians, Belgium the Dutch, and the 
Greeks their slavery to the Turks. Neither 
nationalism nor popular liberties were 
compatible in fact with the absolutist 
theories of Alexander the idealist or Met- 
ternich the materialist ; whereas both 
appealed strongly alike to French and 
to British sentiment, although both in 
France and in Great Britain there was 
still a widespread and lively dread of 
‘ Jacobinism ’ at home. 

It must be remarked, however, that the 
demands of nationalism— the spirit of 



REACTIONARY EUROPEAN RULERS 
The spirit of national liberty that floiiiishecl widely in post-Rcvo- 
lutionary Europe was ruthlessly suppressed by despots like Ferdi- 
nand II, whose rule over the Two bicilies has been described as the 
‘ negation of God ’ Goya’s painting (right) shows Ferdinand Vfl 
of Spain, another monarch w ho repressed popular liberties. 

national liberty and national unity — ^were 
not always immediately reconcilable with 
the democratic demand for popular and 
civic rights and liberties. In Germany, 
for example, the only organ of national 
unity was the monarchist Diet of the 
Confederation ; and to strengthen its 
central control would strengthen the con- 
trol of the several princes over their 
subjects, diminishing the subjects’ chances 
of extracting popular concessions from 
their rulers. German ‘ liberalism ’ was 
nationalist in the abstract, but in the 
concrete it was apt to concentrate upon 
the demand for popular liberties ; though 
at the same time a real unification with a 
real central control was still, as ever, the 
last thing desired by the dynasts. 
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The reaction then was everywhere pre- 
dominant. The two Ferdinands in Spain 
and in the Sicilies and t'ictor. Emmanuel in 
Piedmont suppressed the popular liberties. 
The Spaniards during the Peninsular 
M’ar — when they refused to recognize the 
king set over them by Napoleon — had set 
up the ' Constitution of 1812,’ which 
P'erdinand on his return accepted and then 
promptly overturned. The countn' at 
large had, in fact, been quite ready to 
accept Ferdinand ; but he set himself to 
restore all the worst features of the old 
system, to persecute everyone who had 
been concerned with the 1812 constitu- 
tion, and to cstabli.sh an unqualified 
tyranny. Ferdinand of Naples followed a 
similar cour.se, less aggressively and more 
gradually. In neither coiintry was there 
any pretence of a tolerable government, 
in which the benevolent despot had a 
thought for the welfare of his subjects. In 
both countries the tyi-anny begot active 
revolutionary movements, with the result 
that both monarchs in 1820 were compelled 
by military insurgents to accept the 
Spanish ‘ Constitution of 1S12,' while 
Ferdinand of Naples appealed to Austria. 

Even in England the dread of Jaco- 
binism led to severe restrictions on rights 



VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH 
After the Treaty of Vienna in 1815, Viscount 
Castlereagh (1769-1842), the Bntieli foreign 
secretary, pursued a policy of non-intervention. 
His brain gave way under intensive hard work 
and unpopularity, and he died by his own hand, 
Fainttiig by Sir 7 . I awrence ; National Pottrnxi Gallery ^ 
London 


of assembly, free speech and free criticism. 
In France, however, after the first out- 
break of vindictiveness on the part of his 
brother Charles an<l th(' royalist ultras, 
Louis procured an assembly in which 
the m-ijority snppnrterl the ' moderate ’ 
ministers of his own choice, under who'-e 
regime stability was reached so rapitlly 
that in iSl8 a congress at Ai.x-la-Chapelle 
ivithdrew the army of occupation and 
admitted France to the Quadruple Alliance 
— mainly owing to the insistence oi the 
tsar ancl of Wellington on behalf of Great 
Britain. But the increasing strength ot 
the ‘liberals' in the Chambers, and the 
assassination of the king’s nephew the 
due de Berri, alarmed the moderates and 
gave the reactionaries the upper hand, 
which, by a change in the electoral law 
and a renewed repression of free speech, 
they were able to retain for a decade. 

Diverse Views on Intervention 

HE French government, but not the 
French people, deserted the attitude 
of resolute non-intervention in the troubles 
of other states which Castlereagh, and 
alter his death in 1822 George Canning, 
maintained steadily. The main difference 
between those two British ministers wa- 
that Canning more emphatically insi.steil 
that there was a right of intervention to 
]>revent intervention — that if other powei " 
intervened on one side. Great Britain would 
have warrant to intervene on the other. 

Alexander, who had begun with an 
enthusiasm for liberal movements enioiiiai- 
iiig from the autocrat, regarded them with 
horror when they emanated from tlu' 
]>eople, and became in effect no less ,1 
champion of the reaction than llctlernicli ; 
while Frederick William followed Metler- 
nich’s lead with no less docility than In-^ 
nominal master, Francis II. 

Within Germany during the five ycai" 
after Waterloo liberal movements had 
been repressed, and their repression had 
been effected through pressure exercised liy 
Austria and Prussia, notably by the Carls- 
bad decrees repressing free speech and 
comment. England and Russia recognized 
that those two powers were so directly 
affected that their intervention in the 
affairs of the states of the German 
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Confederation was warranted, without 
compromising the principle of non-inter- 
vention by ‘ the powers ’ in the domestic 
affairs of particular states. 

Portugal was in a somewhat peculiar 
position. The royal famil}- had taken 
refuge in Brazil, not from revolutionary 
subjects but from Napoleon’s intrusion. 
Practically Portugal itself was under 
British protection during Ihe war. and 
when it was over the British field-marshal, 
Beresford, became regent, while King 
John, who succeeded to the throne in 
i8i6, remained in Brazil. In 1820 the 
Portuguese insisted on their king’s return. 
He came (leaving the crown prince Pedro 
in Brazil), to find himself faced with a 
constitution which he accepted without 
demur ; while Pedro, in Brazil, was pre- 
paring for a declaration of Brazilian 
independence as the ’ Empire of Brazil,’ 
which took effect two years later — a 
separation that was inevitable ; for Brazil, 
after being the seat of royalty, would not 
return to dependence on the government 
in Lisbon, and Portugal would not accept 
the position of an appanage to her own 
colony. These, however, were matters in 
which foreign intervention was obviously 
out of the question. 

Finally, the restoration of the Spanish 
monarchy had brought to a head the dis- 
affection of the Spanish colonies in South 
and Central America, where revolts became 
general ; Spain was obviously incapable 
of coping with her transatlantic revolu- 
tionists ; and Ferdinand was eager to 
appeal for European support. 

Interventions in Italy and Spain 

UCH, then, was the situation in 1820, 
when the tsar rejected Mettcrnich's 
proposal that Russia and Austria should 
take the Spanish and Italian questions into 
their own hands, and the Congress of 
Troppau, presently transferred to Laibach, 
was called to deal with them. The tsar 
had come definitely over to the view that 
it was the business of the powers to sup- 
press ' the Revolution ’ wherever it raised 
its head. France was already inclining in 
that direction. Castlereagh rejected the 
doctrine, but admitted Austria's right cis 
an Italian power to intervene in Italy. 



BRITISH REGENT OF PORTUGAL 
William Carr Beresford, who entered the British 
army in 1785, was distinguished for his military 
valour. He did good service in the Peninsular 
War by reorganizing the Portuguese armies, and 
later became regent of Portugal. 

Painting by Rothwell ; National Portrait Gallery, London 

Austria restored Ferdinand in Naples, 
where he gave full rein to his vindictive- 
ness. Then Piedmont rose ; the king 
yielded, accepted a constitution, and 
abdicated. His brother, Charles Felix, 
who succeeded him, was an uncompromis- 
ing reactionist ; for a moment his cousin 
and heir-presumptive, Charles Albert, 
seemed likely to head the revolutionists, 
but preferred to follow second thoughts, 
and the insurgents were crushed by 
Austrian troops (i8zi). Austria virtually 
dominated Italy. 

The tsar wished to intervene in Spain ; 
Mctternich did not want Russian forces 
in the west. France put in a claim to be 
the agent of the powers in Spain in virtue 
of her own Spanish interests ; but the 
proposal met with emphatic protest from 
England, which also had Spanish interests. 
Another congress met at Verona in 1822, 
the insurrectionary movement having 
now developed in the Balkan peninsula. 
The powers, in spite of the British protest, 
demanded a modification of the Spanish 
constitution in favour of the crown ; the 
Spanish ministry declined ; the French 
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troops which had already massed on the 
border entered Spain (1823) and restored 
]‘'erdinand, who had been virtually held a 
prisoner. The savage vindictiveness with 
which he exercised his restored powers 
excited the protest of the French them- 
selves. Canning, now the controller of 
British policy, retorted by acknowledging 
the revolutionary governments in South 
America as the de facto sovereigns. 

In Portugal the reactionaries, headed by 
the queen and by King John’s second son 
Miguel, procured the fall of the constitution 
and the restoration of absolutism. The 
king, who preferred constitutionalism, 
found himself powerless m the hands of 
his wife and son, from whom he escaped 
on a British ship. Here it was in fact the 
ultras who were attacking the reigning 
monarch with the people on his side. 
John was restored without difficulty and 
with a constitution, and Miguel, though 
pardoned, was banished — for the time. 

EAX WHILE, however, Greece was be- 
coming the storm centre. The Turk 
in the Ottoman Empire was the military 
master of subject Christian populations — 
those ol his subjects who had embraced 



BYRON AS GREEK LIBERATOR 


The courageou'? struggle of Greece for indepen- 
dence from Turkish rule aroused great sympathy 
among lovers of liberty in Europe Byron was 
among the volunteers m the cause of Greek 
freedom and died at Missolonghi in 1824 

Engraving ajter sketch made iti Greece 



TSAR NICHOLAS I 


Brother of the visionary Alexander f, ^Nicholas I 
(1796-1855) succeeded to the Russian, tliroiu m 
1S25. As sternly autocratic as he appe.ir-, m 
Ivrugor’s painting of him, he concentrated on 
advancing Russian interests by practical mcaiii. 

Ftom Setdlits, ‘ Porlralwerk,* Bnichnianii 1 G. 

Islam being alone on an equal loot 
ing. The Turkish idea of govcinnieiii 
scarcely went beyond that of extracting 
for the masters as much as possible from 
the subjects. The sultan, theoretical l\ 
the master of all, was in practice ten 
much in the hands of the imperial gn.iitl, 
the Janissaries. The Tuik, having no 
conception of administration, employ i tl 
Christians as administrators. Seibs, 
Bulgars, Rumanians, Albanians, Gieeks 
and Macedonians were the heterogeneous 
mass of his subjects in Europe. 

The Greeks, among whom some sense ol 
the traditional glories of their race Inul 
recently been spreading, began a revolt m 
1821, under the impre.ssion that the Is.u 
would come to their aid ; but Mettcrnieli 
who did not want to see Russia in conliol 
of Turkey, persuaded him that the Gieek 
insunection was merely another niani- 
fcstalion of the Revolution. The Albanian 
Ali Pasha of Janina revolted ; the Greeks, 
a maritime people, won successes at sea ; 
the Turks retaliated by massacres of the 
Christians who were in their power, and 
the Greeks retorted in kind. Janina fell 
and Ali Pasha was killed ; but although 
the Greeks were fighting without any 
common organization, and the massacres 
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and atrocities committed by the Turks 
were on a bigger scale, the successes on the 
whole were on the side of the Greeks The 
Congress of Verona declined to intervene 
though in England and France there was 
a vast amount of sjmpathj with the 
Greeks, whom Canning officially recognized 
as belligerents 

In 1825 the sultan invited the co opera 
tion of his great vassal the pasha of F gj pt 
Mehemet Ah The Egj ptian tioops iindei 
Mehemet s son Ibrahim, and the Egv ptian 
fleet turned the scale in two jears it 
was evident that without intervention the 
Greeks would be hopelessly crashed in 
spite of the help they rectii ed from British 
and French volunteers 

M ND meanwhile Alexander I died his 
next brother and heir Constantine 
flatly refused the crown which the third 
brother, Nicholas was obliged to assume 
Nicholas was the incarnation of rigid 
autocracy, in whose eyes resistance was 
the worst of enmes but he was no 
visionary like A.lexander , he concentiated 
whole-heartedly upon the advancement of 
Russia and Russian interests Interven 
tion in the Balkans would advance 
Russian interests, and the sultan did not 
count as a Christian autocrat ruling by 
divine nght Before long it became 
evident that he would intervene 

By this time there was nqt much 
remaining of the idea of unity among the 
powers Mettermch, witli Piussia in his 
wake, was opposed to anj thing in the 
shape of Russian mteivention in Turkey 
whereas Nicholas was bent on intervening 
Canning, whose sjmpathics wcit, entirely 
wnth the Greeks as were those of France 
hesitated to break thiough the principle 
of non-intervention but could not leave 
Russia to intervene bv herself The result 
was an agieement between Russia France 
and Great Britain to bimg joint pressure 
to bear for the acceptance of agreed teims , 
and then, when the sultan rejected their 
proposals, to enforce an armistice The 
French and British fleets entered the bay 
of Navarino where Mehemet Ah s fleet was 
lying, a shot was fired which the British 
admiral mterpreted as an attack and the 
Egyptian fleet was promptly sunk (1827) 


Some weeks eailier Canning had died , 
Wellington now at the head of the British 
government was above all things anxious 
to avoid war but to resent action on the 
part of Nicholas aftci this incident was 
obviously imjjussible Mehemet Ah, seeing 
that there was nothing to be gained by 
fighting readily withdiew Russian troops 
invaded both Euiopcan and Asiatic 
Turkey, with vaivmg success diplomacy 
w is endcavouiing to ain,nge for a Greek 
piincipalitj autonomous but tributary, 
when in 1829 the Russian general Dicbitsch 
settled matteis bv capturing Adnanople 
with a small force, w Inch he represented as 
the advance guard of a quite imaginary 
mam army — and the Poite submitted 
The treaty of Vdiianople (Septembei 
1829) was in effect a Russian triumph It 
created an autonomous Greek lepublic — 
under the jiresidencv of Count Capo 



KING GEORGE IV 


After acting "ib regent during liis father s in 
sanitj George IV (1767-1S30) became king of 
England in 1820 He had the vices of his age 
and hia ru'e was neither successful nor popul ir 




• DESTRUCTION OF THE TURCO-EGYPTIAN FLEET IN NAVARINO BAY 


Bv thoir decisive vittorv ovei the Turks in the naval battle fought at Navanno on Octobci . > 
1827 the Allied powers (Britain 1 ranee and Russia) secured for the Orcclts the autonomv ■iIki 
sought The Ottoman fleet supported bv an Egyptian squadron, was dcstroved in the space of iw > 
liours In the centre of this print illustrating lire action is \ice- Vdmiral Sir Edveard Codrin,loi ■- 
flagship Wa engaged with the Egyptian flagslup (right) and the Turkish flagship (left) 

Maeph*.r on ColUchou 


d’lstiia, once a minister ol Tsai ^exander 
— till the powers should succeed m 
providing it with a prince, uiidei Tuik sh 
soveieigntj’ , it opened the Dardanelles 
and the Bospoius to merchant shipping, 
and It gat e autonomy to the ti ans-Danube 
provinces, \\allathia and iloldavia, but 
uiidti Russian protection The elfect was 
to gite Russia a predominant influencc 
wieliin the Tiiikish empire, preciselt what 
both Metternich and Canning had wished 
to atoid But in 1S31 C apo d’lstiia was 
assassinated — his bureaucratic methods, 
though well intcn tinned, had been very 
unpopulai , Louis Philippe, the ‘ citi/cn 
king,’ was on the French throne , Palmer- 
ston, Canning’s disciple, was at the 
British foreign oKice , Metteinich had 
always held that sovereign independence 
for Gieecc, from the Austrian point of 
view', was an alternative undesirable m 
itself but preferable to a tiibutary auto- 
nomy which made her look to Russia as 
her protector , the Porte had no objection 
to a bargain . and Pnnee Otto of Bavaria 
became king of Greece in 1832 with a 


leady-made constitution provided foi liim 
This time it was Russia that had bun 
out-manoeuvred Nicholas’ attention liad 
been distracted by altairs in Poland 

mirxvNUER I, until he was masteud hv 
his dread of the Rev olutioii , w as i v u 
anxious to propagate libeial ideas and 
practices In Russia he had endtavound 
to mitigate the system of rural stildoin 
which had come into being iiniki tin 
earlier Romanovs, by inducing tlu iiohli s 
to emancipate their serls . liut lIk 
emancipation was attended bv' eduntion il 
and disciplinary regulations the novilti 
of which caused them to be haidlv ic-s 
lesented than the serfdom In Poland Iil 
intended to create a constitutional Utopia, 
and when its success was demonstrated to 
restore again to Poland the districts his 
grandmother had annexed to Russia 
The Poles’ idea of liberty was anaichieal 
rather than Utopian, and the Russians 
did not want their tsar's other kingdom 
to develop into a powerful and highly 
organized neighbour. As early as 1820 
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Alexander found himself obliged to tighten 
the grip of the autocrat upon the Con- 
stitutional Diet of Poland ; with the 
result that repression bred disordeis ; 
more repression, more disorders — so that 
Nicholas on his accession found on his 
hands not a Utopia but a country rip;, 
but quite unorganized, for revolt against 
any restraining authority, but immedi- 
ately and above all against Russian rule. 
His elder brother, Constantine, who had 
refused the tsardom, was placed in com- 
mand at Warsaw, while Nicholas made 
preparations to deal with the rebellion 
he anticipated. 

The rebellion came. In 1S30 — a few 
months after the successful ‘ J ul j Re solu- 
tion ' in France — it broke out in -1 'saw, 
from which Constantine beat a hastj’ 
retreat. The moderates tried to direct 
the Warsaw revolution, while Nicholas 
marched a Russian ai my against the 
rebels. Its approach wrecked the moder- 
ates and brought in the extremists, who 
proclaimed the deposition of the Romanoi 
king. The two powers, France and Gieat 
Britain, which had maintained the doc- 
trine of non-intervention on behalf ot an 



autocrat when his subjects were in re- 
bellion, could not claim a right of inter- 
A’cntion on behalf of revolutionists, though 
they might enter mild protests. The 



PROMINENT BRITISH STATESMEN OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
George Canning (top), oratorically posed in this portrait by Lawrence, became foreign seciet.iry in 
1822, and premier in 1827. He maintained Castlereagh’s policy of noii-intcrvcntion but favoured the 
Greek cause against the Turks The duke of Wellington (left), portrayed by Count d’Orsay, became 
premier in 1828, and deprecated Canning’s Greek pohey. Lord Palmerston (1784-1S05) vigorously sup- 
ported liberalist movements against reaction and repression. J Partridge painted this portrait of him. 

National Portrait Gtdlety, London 
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OTTO KING OF GREECE ENTERS NAUPLIA 


In 1832 the Con\ention of London declared Greece to be an independent kingdom under the pro 
tection of Great Britain I ranee and Russia, and Prince Otto son of Louis I of Ba\aria bccimc its 
king His rule was not popular, for his ideals were despotic and his advisers Bavarian A punting 
by Peter Hess gi\ es an impressive idea of Otto s entry into Naupha in 1833 Nauplia then the st it 
of the administration was superseded by Atliens as capital of Greece in 183^ 

Ptuakolhek \funick 



CHARLES X OF FRANCE 
The count of Artois jounger brother of Louis 
XVI and Louis XVIIl, succeeded to the French 
throne in 1824 as Charles X His determined 
attempts to restore the old absolutism met with 
failure and he abd'cated in 1830 
Brttish Museum 


Polish revolutionary government hdd 
manj' leaders but no leadership , it w ent 
to pieces, and for the same reason its 
army did likewise When the Russians 
arrived at Warsaw a desperate icsistancc 
was maintamed for three davs, and then 
the end came The Poles by thoiis'uuls 
were deported to Siberian or Cancasi in 
regions or fled into exile, while those who 
were left cherished a burning hati i d foi 
the Russians , and Poland btcanii 
province of Russia, in the >cai wlicn 
Greece became an independent kingdom 

N Trance we have seen that tho 
judicious moderation of Lotus X\ III 
could not prevent the royalist it action 
which followed the assassination of tho 
duke of Bern in 1820 Hence the intti- 
vention of France in Spam in 1823 and 
the reinstatement of Ferdinand is an 
autocrat, proceedings which would have 
found no favour with a ministry of 
moderates When Louts died in 1S24 ind 
was succeeded by his brother Charles (of 
Artois) X, there was no longer any doubt 
that the crown intended to get iid of 
the constitution and lecover its old-time 
unqualified absolutism, although on the 
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Greek question the government was dis 
posed to act with England, whcie, wc may 
observe, the liberal movement was traiel- 
ling along a different course Theie the 
reaction was at its height m the first j cai s 
after Waterloo, but as the Jacobin bug 
bear faded the movement towards con- 
stitutional reform, which had been ludely 
checked by the French Revolution re- 
vived, and gained ground dm mg Canning s 
ministry While the Fiencli goicinment 
was growing increasingly icprtssivt, the 
Bntish government was relaxing icstrie- 
tions, restoring the libeitiis which had 
been suspended, and tending to further 
reforms broadenmg the basis of popular 
representation m parliament 

But in France the icaction was pre 
parmg its owm downfall Its fiist minis 
terial chief was Richchcu who had for 
some time been the chief of the model ates 
Richelieu was still too much of a model ate 
for the party, and was succeeded by 
Villele When Chailcs X succeeded his 
brother, Villfele, under pressure from the 
extremists and the king, pressed forward 
measures for additional compensations to 
the returned Emigres, and for gagging 
the press, which in Pans grew increasingly 
critical of the goveinment WTien the 
gagging measure was rejected by the 
Chambers, the desired t fleet was attained 
by a royal ordinance Outside Pans the 



ENGLAND'S ‘SAILOR KING’ 


William IV who succeeded George IV in 1830 
and reigned until 1837, wis deeply attached to 
the navj in which he served In 1832 ho 
sought to obstruct the lirst Reform Bill although 
ho was a Whig before hts accession 
Lnsrivtig by J Cochrm Henry Dawe 

country was not excited by domestic 
politics , the measures adopted under 
the moderate regime had made it pros- 
perous, and it was pleased by the ' vigoi- 
ous ’ foreign policy of intervention m 
Giecce the govciiimtnt began to pm 
itv faith to the achievement of populaiity 



NOTABLE FRENCH MINISTERS UNDER LOUIS XVIII AND CHARLES X 


The due de Richelieu (left, aflei Lawrence) was too moderate long to retain the position of hrst 
minister under the ultra-royalist monarchy of Louis XVIH He was displaced by the extremist 
Villele (centre), a minister after the heart of Charles X but whose unpopularity forced him to retire in 
1828 in favour of the more moderate Martignac In 1829 Martignac was superseded by the reaction- 
ary Jules de Folignac (right), under whose unpopular ministry the Bourbon regime came to an end. 
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LOUIS PHILIPPE RIDING WITH HIS SONS 
The ■ Citizen King' Louis Philippe (1773-1850) was raised to 
the French throne by the bourgeois constitutionalists in 1830 
His position was extremely difecult and. failing to please all 
parties, ho fled the country in 1848. Horace Vernet painted 
this equestrian portrait of the king and his sons 
tie VeisailUs ; Photo, Ahtittrt 


in this direction. But in the Chambers 
the opposition grew stronger instead of 
weaker. Villele retired. For a moment 
prudence prevailed, and the king chose 
the moderate Martignac as the head of a 
new ministry ; but it was not long before 
Martignac was displaced by the advanced 
reactionary Polignac (1829). 

Polignac had a scheme for the absorp- 
tion of Belgium, which detested its subor- 
dination to the Dutch under the system 
which- had transferred it to the kingdom 
of Holland. Polignac’s scheme, however, 
was promptly vetoed by Prussia. The 
country was insufficiently soothed by the 
success of an expedition sent to quell 
the arrogance of the Deji of Algiers, The 
Chambers grew more restive. The king 
found that he must cither yield to them 
or break them. He tried to break them 
by royal ordinances renewing the press- 
gagging law, and so changing the electoral 
law as to secure subservient Chambers 
(July 26, 1830). The ordinances were in 
flagrant violation of the Constitution ; 
they meant in fact an absolutist revolution. 
But no preparations had been made to 


deal with a counter-revolution. 
In less than a week, Paris had 
deposed Charles and declared 
his cousin, Louis Philippe of 
Orleans, king in his place 
Charles found himself puuei- 
Icss, abdicated in iavour of 
his legitimate grandson and 
heir, the young conite de 
Chambord (whose claim wa-, 
ignored by the French pio- 
visional government), and 
retired to England ; and lot 
eighteen j-ears after this blood- 
less ‘ July revolution,’ vhich 
was placidly accepted bv 
the country, Fiance onioned 
a constitutional monaichy, 
the ‘Orleans monaichy,’ the 
triumph of the bourgeoisie 
There was a moment when 
the rising in Paris threatened to 
take on a Jacobin chaiacter;' 
but in fact the re\olution 
was simply the defeat of the 
absolutist reaction bv the 
middle-class constitutionalism 
to which Jacobinism was no less abhoi 1 cut 
So long as the Bourbons should prove 
loyal to constitutionalism Fiance had 
been ready to keep them. Mlicii their 
loyalty failed, they gave place to that 
branch of the family, the house of 
Orleans, which had taken the pofiular 
side in the great Revolution. \\ hen 
Louis Philippe later show'ed a tendency 
towards reaction, coupling thciowith 
an unpardonable dullness, the house ot 
Orleans followed the senior branch ot 
the Bourbons into exile. But when that 
time came it owed its exile to ennui inoi e 
than to passion. 

HE ‘ July revolution ’ encouraged the 
reform movement in England, the 
movement which transferred pailiaint'ii- 
tary predominance from the landed 
interest to the professional and com- 
mercial classes. The lurid vision of 
Jacobinism had been losing its tc^riors 
only by slow degrees ; but the ease and 
orderliness with which France effected her 
second revolution went far to dissipate 
middle-class fears. Two years after the 
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ejection of Charles X the British parlia- 
ment passed what was known for the 
next half-century as the Great Reform 
BUI — under the impression that with it 
democracy had reached its limit. 

In 1833 nationalism and constitution- 
alism had won the day jointlj’ m Greece ; 
in Germany both had been depressed ; 
in Italy both had been defeated, though 
the July revolution had encouraged an 
unsuccessful attempt at constitutional 
emancipation in the Papal States which 
were under the temporal dominion of the 
pope. There the revolution was put down 
by the intervention of Austria, while 
French troops occupied Ancona more as 
a precaution against the development of 
an Austrian protectorate than with intent 
to actual counter-intervention. Consti- 
tutional reform in Great Britain, consti- 
tutional monarchy in France, both seemed 
to be successfully established as against 
_ absolutism on one side and a proletariat 
democracy on the other. But both Spain 


and Portugal were in the throes of a 
constitutional conflict. 

In Portugal the death of King John in 
1S26 left his elder son Pedro I, the em- 
peror of Brazil, his heir. Barred by the 
Brazilian constitution from holding both 
crowns, Pedro transferred his rights in 
Portugal to his little daughter Maria da 
Gloria. Meanwhile, his brother Miguel 
was to act as regent, and was presently to 
become king by marrying the child when 
she was old enough. Miguel did not choose 
to wait ; he seized the crown ; Pedro 
came to Europe to protect his daughter’s 
interests. Neither party could master the 
other till the support of Palmerston began 
to turn the scale on the legitimist and 
the constitutionalist side ; and even then 
a definite decision seemed 1 emote. 

In Spain, Ferdinand had proved him- 
self a reactionary and a clerical of the 
worst type. His heir presumptive was his 
brother Carlos — another of the same type. 
But Ferdinand, thrice a childless widower. 



A MOMENTOUS JOURNEY : LOUIS PHILIPPE SETS OUT FOR THE HOTEL DE VILLE 
The July Revolution ot 1830 which ovciturned the reactionary inonaichy of Charles X was the 
opportunity of Louis Philippe, duke of Orleans Elected heutenant-genoral of the realm, he decided 
to test popular opinion of Ins acceptance of the office by going thiough Pans from the Palais Royal 
to the Hotel de Villo, the headquarters of the Republican government Veinct’s painting shows the 
beginning of his perilous journey which, despite ominous signs, was successfully accomplished. 

MtihJfi dt- Versailles; photo, Neilrdein 
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mariied a fourth time, 
and had a daughter 
Tfaabclla Setting aside 
the recent constitutional 
enactment which had 
adopted the ‘ Salic ’ 
law of succession he 
i-sued a ‘pragmatic 
sanction declaring that 
hib daughter not his 
brother, w as hen I o 
Carlos this was an un- 
warrantable in\ asion of 
his own rights Ftidin- 
and died in i S33 Isabella 
was proclaimed queen 
with her mother the 
queen-dowager Christina 
as regent, with the sup- 
port of the constitu- 
tionalists, to whom the 
idea of Carlos was in- 



A SPANISH CLAIMANT 
On the death of his brother Terdinand 
Vn king of Spain m 1833 Don Carlos 
cKimed the throne, but a decree of 
the late king named the infanta 
Isabella as queen Don Carlos took 
the field but lost his cause 


\ctuallv, however, when 
the two official govein- 
ments also made com 
mon cruse with the 
moril suppoit of Trame 
and Gicat Biitiin m 
1&34 Miguel ah indonccl 
the stiiigglc thou,,h it 
wa-. not till iS]Q that 
tailos tollowcd hi-, i\ 
ample ind the t 11 lists 
weie hn ill\ supprcssel 
in 1840 

In jet another qu irtcr 
the example ot thi, JuK 
revolution had pioducid 
its eftpct Belgium the 
' Netherlands ’ of the 
eighteenth centurr re 
sented its subordiii ition 
to the Dutch in the 
‘ Kingdom of the Nether- 


tolerable, and as a matter of course the lands’ which the Vienna Congress bi stowed 


two uncle-pretenders in Spam and Portugal on the house of Orange Its absorption bv 


made common cause against the two little France was not to be thought of from 


queens who were their respective nieces either a British or a Piussian point ot 



INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF INFANT ROYALTIES 
This satirical print was published in 1833 when constitutional conflict was disturbing several eoiiiilncs 
whose sovereigns were of tender age Isabella of Spain (right) was only three when her prod ni ition 
as queen led to the first Carlist war In Portugal Dom. Miguel claimed the crown of Marii II dcd 
fourteen Otto (left), shown as a bo> of twelve, was king of a newly independent Greece in 1 Ihv 
imperial crown of Brazil overweights the head of Pedro II five years old (Two of the cartoonist s 
are inaccurate Otto was eightrcn and Pedro, five at his accession, was eight at the date of the punt) 

Unlish Museum 
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view. But, failing to gain constitutional 
equality, the Belgian constitutionalists 
asserted their national independence. To 
the tsar, any departure from the Vienna 
settlement was intolerable ; all the powcjs 
were bound by it. But it had been made 
over Belgium’s head, and at least two 
powers, France and Great Britain, could 
not ignore that fact. To forbid Belgium 
her independence would be a monstrous 
tyranny. France declared that ii Prussia, 
another champion of the Vienna settle- 
ment, intervened on behalf of the king 
she would intervene on the other side. 

The moment was inconvenient for 
Nicholas, owing to aftairs in Poland. 
Metternich’s preoccupation was with 
Italy. A conference was sitting to deal 
with the Greek question, in London, 
where France and Great Biitain made 
joint proposals for the settlement of the 
Belgian question. The first terms put 
forward were rejected bv the Belgians, 
but they accepted amended terms. The 
essential point was that Belgium was to 
be an independent monarchy, a king 
having been found for her in the person of 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. She had offered 
the crown to a French prince, but that 
was inevitably vetoed. William rejected 
the proposed terms ; Dutch tioops in- 
vaded Belgium, Leopold appealed to 
France, French troops entered Belgium, 
and the Dutch retired , but it was not 
till the British fleet moved that they 
evacuated Antwerp (1832). Nobody 
wanted to fight, but it was not actuallj’ 
until 1839 that Holland was induced to 
sign the peace, to which France, Prussia 
and Great Britain w ere parties, which 
guaranteed the boiders and the noutiality 
of the Belgian kingdom. Gieat Biitain, 
with France and Piussia, had lot the lust 
time broken through the fetish oi cast- 
iron permanence in the Vienna settle- 
ment which had been an axiom ol the 
tsars and of Metteiiiicli. 

Problems in the Near East 

EANWHILE, the Near Eastern problem 
was passing through another phase. 
The sultan Mahmud, who had been forced 
to concede Greek independence, was not 
popular with his Mahomedan subjects. 



FIRST KING OF THE BELGIANS 


Belgium was established as an independent state 
witli a constitutional and hereditary monarchy m 
183T The crown was offered to Prince Leopold 
of Save-Cobnrg. and on June 4, 1832. he was pro- 
claimed as Leopold I, king of the Belgians 
J^ngtajitig by T BlooU 

lie had siiricndcred teiritory to the 
infidel, and he was a icfoimer; reform 
meant, among othci things, bridling cor- 
ruption. He had removed one source of 
impel ial weakness in r82b by the sup- 
pression of the Janissaries, who were as 
dangerous to the sultan as the Praetorian 
Guaid had been to so many Roman em- 
perors ; but he had not created an 
equivalent mihtaiy organization under 
his owm control. And he had irritated 
the most powerful of his viceroys, Mehemet 
Ali of Egypt, by lelusiiig to convey Syria 
to him — the leward he was to have 
leceivcd for the subjection of the rebellious 
Gieeks, which he had tailed to effect. 
Ill 1832 Mehemet, after the fashion of 
English medieval barons, maichccl an 
aim}!^ into Syria meiely in order to deliver 
his honoured suzerain troni the evil 
counsellors who were leading him astray. 

Mahmud's troops fled before Mehemet’s 
redoubtable son, Ibrahim. Mahmud 
appealed to the powers. The powers, 
Russia excepted, had more pressing en- 
gagements. Russia offered her benevo- 
lent aid. Mahmud hesitated ; Ibrahim 
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advanced. Mahmud accepted Russian aid ; 
Russian troops advanced. Britain and 
France woke up and sent fleets to the 
Dardanelles, urging Mahmud to make 
concessions. Mehemet would be satisfied 
by the cession of the S3^rian pashaliks. 
So for the moment the problem was 
solved. But Russia had proved herself 
the friend in need, and with Russia 
Mahmud concluded the treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi (1S33), which virtually made 
Turkcj' a Russian protectorate. 

Now there were four powers interested 
in the near cast : Austria for the single 
reason that Russian domination in the 
Turkish . Empire would be a menace to 
herself in Europe. Russian domination 
there had been the dream of every tsar 
from the days of Peter the Great. France, 
since Bonaparte’s Egyptian adventure, 
had hankered for Egypt, whether for 
itself or as a stepping stone to India. 
Great Britain did not want France in 
Egypt ; she did not want Russia to 
develop a great Mediterranean fleet ; 
she had learnt to suspect Russia of 
ulterior designs upon India ; and Russia 
was the one power to whose armies, as 
distinguished from fleets, India might 
prove accessible. To Great Britain, even 
more than to Austria or to France. 
Russian control of the Dardanelles and 
Russian domination in western Asia w'cre 


to be resisted at all costs ; and still more 
because Russian domination was creeping 
over central Asia, submerging Turkistan 
and threatening to swamp the buffer 
states of Persia and Afghanistan. The 
persistent rise of the Ru'T,ian tide in 
Asia, drawing ever nearer to the British 
borders, was from this time onwauU foi 
the rest of the centurj' the factor winch 
made an accord between Biitain anrl 
Russia impossible, and foiced upon Biitaiii 
the conviction that the Turkish Empiie 
must be preserved not onlj’ from con- 
quest but from domination by Russia. 

In 1833 all the diplomatic gains in the 
Near East went to Russia ; the .supreme 
influence at the Porte was undoubtedly 
hers. But in 1838 Mehemet again chal- 
lenged Mahmud by withholding the 
Egyptian tribute. Malimud had bei'ii 
reorganizing his army ; he took up the 
challenge, denounced Mehemet as a rebel, 
dispatched a force to invade Sj'ria — and 
died, leaving a sixteen-j-car-old heir, 
Abdul Mejid. He was hardlj' dead when 
Ibrahim routed the Turkish troops, and 
the Turkish admiral, with the Turkish 
fleet, declared for Mehemet. All the 
powers wished to stay the ad\ance of 
Mehemet ; France wished him to be 
recognized as independent sovereign of 
Eg\’pt and Syria ; Nicholas at this stage, 
reckoning his own ascendancj' in Tuikcy 



PROMINENT PERSONALITIES IN THE DRAMA OF THE NEAR EAST 
The strife between the Turkish sultan Mahmud II (centre) and his ambitious viceroy Mehemet Ah of 
higypt (loft) was of interest to Europe in view of Mahmud's appeal for Russian intervention on 
ills behalf, since the westward advance of Russia was regarded with growing concern by the Europe. in 
powers. In 1839 Mahmud was succeeded by his sixteen-year-old son Abdul Mejid (right, cngrai mg 
bv W. J. Edwards), in whose reign the great powers intervened to protect Turkey against Mehemet Ah. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA IN CORONATION ROBES 
Born Ma> 24 1819, daughter of the duke of Kent, Alexandrma 
\ ictona became heir presumptive to the crown of Great Britain 
and Ireland m 1830 and ascended the throne June 20, 1837 
This portrait painted by Sir George Havtcr presents her in 
the dalmatic robes worn at her coronation. June 28, 1838 
National Portrait Galhry, lonUon 


secure, wished the Turkish 
empire to be preserved in its 
intcgritj' — and he wished to 
break the always uneasj' 
alliance of the French and 
British governments. Great 
Britain and Austria, too, 
wanted to preserve Turkey. 

On the initiative of Nicholas, 
the three powers, with the 
Porte, jointly offered generous 
terms to Ibrahim ; he rejected 
them. The British fleet set- 
tled the business without 
waiting : it seized Acre ; the 
Syrians rose against Meh^et 
— and he submitted, sui rend- 
ering all claims upon Syiia, 
while his position as hereditary 
pasha of Egypt was confirmed. 

France was included with the 
other powers in the final 
Treaty of London, in 1841. 

But palpably it was Great 
Britain this time, as in 1833 
it had been palpably Russia, 
to whom the Porte was in- 
debted for the defeat of 
Mehemet’s designs, and British 
instead of Russian influence 
became predominant at the 
Porte. 

N the British Isles the in- 
dustrial revolution had 
now reached its second stage, 
the rapid development of steam 
transport both on land and 
on sea. The parliamentary 
Reform Bill of 1832, which 
transferred to the commercial, 
manufacturing and professional classes 
the preponderating political influence 
hitherto enjoyed by the aristociacy and 
the landed gentry, had been immediately 
preceded by the opening of the first 
passenger-carrying railway, it was fol- 
lowed by a period of active industrial 
legislation restricting the houis of labour 
for women and children and reorganizing 
the methods of poor relief, and, in the 
next decade, by the development of free 
trade on the principle that the sole 
legitimate purpose of taxation was the 
provision of revenue — a doctrine which 


was soon found to be convincing in a 
country whose manufactureis could defy 
competition. Othciwise the political event 
of the most profound importance was the 
accession of the young Queen Victoria in 
1837. Foi the next heir, her uncle the 
duke of Cumberland, was a reactionary 
of the most pronounced type, whose 
accession might even have been fatal to 
the monarchy ; and at the same time the 
crowns of Great Britam and Hanover 
ceased to be united, that of Hanover 
passing to the male heir Cumberland’s 
departure from England removed all 
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The liberal parly in Prussia eagerly ivelcomed m 
t8 |0 the accession of Frederick M'llliam IV, here 
shown as crown prince in a lithograph by Kruger ; 
but he disappointed tlicir hopes of reform. In 
1857 he became insane and died in 1861. 


serious risk of a democratic revolution 
in England, though he signalised his arrival 
in Hanover by abolishing the constitution 
enjoyed by that kingdom under his 
predecessors. 


^ERMANY generally enjoyed a material 
^ prosperity, while political agitation, 
whether of nationalists who dreamed of 
German national consolidation, or of 
liberals who craved for constitutional 
governments, was gagged by the official 
suppression of free speech and comment, 
which was resented chiefly by the educated 
middle classes. In Germany, as in the 
British Isles, there were angry under- 
currents of dissatisfaction, but no widc- 
spiead revolutionary fervour. 

The prosperity of North Germany was 
largely due to the development of the 
Prussian Zollverein or Customs Union, 
removing the trade barriers between the 
states which were members thereof ; and 
the Zollverein at the same lime tended to 
produce among these states a closer union 
under the hegemony of Prussia, a more 
definite consciousness of community of 
interests, which gave Prussia a clientele 
of her own in the Confederation. The fact 
was not conspicuous so long as Prussia did 


not enter upon a conscious rivalry with 
Austria — and neither Prussia nor Austria 
was desirous of a German consolidation ; 
but it was to prove of no little importance 
after the death of the old king Pu-fh-iick 
WiUiam III in 1S40, and the accession ot 
his elder son Frcdciick M'llliani IT— 
though not immediately even tlnn. The 
hopes of the liberals were also e\ciucl 
by the new king's accession and his 
promise of a new Prussian constitution, 
until on its promulgation in 1^46 it 
appeared that actually it vas to bo 
ignored at the monarch’s convemencL 
Motives to revolution were strongest in 
the Austrian empire and in Itah, wlin li 
was almost an Austrian protectoiato hut 
all the organization was in the hands of 
the governments, while there was nothing 
to co-ordinate the diverse aims of the 
diverse revolutionary groups. Austiia 
proper was German ; the impel iai goi c 1 n- 
ment was a German government winch was 
imposed upon Czechs in the north, idagt ai s 
in the centre, Slavs in the south and 
Italians in Venetia and Lombaidt If 
each one of these fundamentally diflcimt 
nationalities resented the German domina- 
tion, they were only a shade less anta- 
gonistic to each other. Mettcrmch luld 
them all in his grip, and continued to do 
so after the death of the old cinpiior 
Francis II and the accession of his son 
Ferdinand I in 1835. 

* Austria’s Mailed Hand on Italy 

5 n Italy, Charles Felix of Sardinia and 
. his successor, Charles Albert, in Pied- 
mont, were comparatively ficc Iroin 
Austrian domination and made no tiiaii- 
nical use of their despotic powci. Hut 
Austrian bayonets had established the 
pope’s authority in the Papal States. 
Ferdinand II at Naples was scaicely an 
improvement upon his father Fi <iiu i--, 
and his strength rested upon the know- 
ledge that he too had Austria to lean 
uj>on. From end to end of Italy Austn.i 
was the force behind the despotisms and 
the force which was supremely inteiested 
in prolonging the disunion of an Italy 
that had never known unity — and in the 
unification of Italy lay the sole hope of 
expelling the Austrian. And the idealist 
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prophet of a united Italy, Giuseppe 
Mazzini, driven from Piedmont, from 
Switzerland, from France, was issuing his 
propaganda from a garret in London. 
Only a gleam of light seemed to have 
appeared when Pius IX, elected to the 
Papacy in 1846, alarmed and shocked 
Mettemich by inaugurating liberal reforms 
in the Papal States. Yet — a liberal move- 
ment headed by the Papacy was almost 
a contradiction in terms. 

France had attained a constitutional 
monarchy, a bourgeois monaichy, under 
her citizen-king Louis Philippe, the son 
of Philippe ' Egalite ’ of Orleans, who had 
voted for the execution of Louis XVI. 
The government was of a drab respect- 
ability, playing for safety. It had been 
able to congratulate itself on the restora- 
tion of French prestige by its share in the 
establishment of Belgian independence. It 
had been .cold-shouldered by the powers in 
the settlement of the Eastern question 
in 1840. It had preserved a superficial 
entente with Great Britain, but in a 
fashion which France generally inter- 
preted as perpetual surrender to Palmer- 
ston, It had found a base for developing 
an African empire in Algiers, but enthu- 
siasm on that head was somewhat forced. 
It had intrigued in Spain and in Switzer- 
land, with besmirched credit in one case, 
and nothing gained in the other. And, 
on the other hand, French imagination 
had been fired by the skilful revival of the 
Napoleonic legend, the tale of ’France’s 
glories under the great conqueror’s leader- 
ship. France was being bored to extinc- 
tion by the Orleans monarchy and minis- 
tries, while the monarch and the ministers 
remained placidly self-satisfied and un- 
conscious. And below the boredom, in 
the industrial population created by the 
Industrial Revolution, Jacobinism had 
come to life again, though no one yet 
suspected that Paris was to be the starting 
point of a new revolutionary convulsion. 

The World outside Europe 

HE history of Europe as we have traced 
it in this Chronicle is the account of 
the aftermath of the great upheaval of the 
preceding six and twenty years, which 
had consciously unsettled the foundations 


of the entire political and social structure 
among the peoples of Euiope and uncon- 
sciously revolutionised its economic bases. 
The history of the world outside Europe 
during the same period is upon different 
lines, for it is very laigely the story of the 
birth, infancy and adolescence of new 
communities, new states, under conditions 
differing widely from those of Europe. 

In Asia the British were creating an 
empire of a kind for which there had 
been no precedent since the Roman 
expansion ceased — the whole process was 
one which now, since the exclusion of 
the French, touched the history of the 
outside world at very few points, and 
so the subject is given separate con- 
sideration in Chapter 167. Russia was 
expanding there also, but with a difference, 
thrusting her way southward between the 
Caspian and the Aial Seas, and establish- 
ing a footing that dominated Khiva on 
the Amu Darya, as well as on the Sir 
Darya — the Oxus and Jaxartes of the 
Giecks ; and a new contact was beginning 
to be established between Europe and 
the farthest East 



CONSTITUTIONALIST MONARCH 


The wise reign of Charles Albert greatly strength- 
ened his kingdom of Sardinia, which he ruled 
from 1831 until his abdication m 1849, after 
being defeated by Austria In 1848 he granted 
his people a liberal constitution. 

Pamhng by Vanut; PinaKotheft, Tttrtn 
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Japan still remained in the isolation 
she had chosen for herself, behind the 
gates which were barred and bolted against 
the admission of Europeans. China was 
less successful in maintaining her ex- 
clusiveness. The European demand for a 
commercial entry was not to be gainsaid. 
In 1793 the emperor Ch’ien Lung received 
with extreme politeness a British embassy 
intent on procuring a commercial treaty ; 
but he conceded nothing. Emperor and 
provincial governors were ready enough 
to call in the aid of British warships for 
the suppression of the pirate fleets that 
infested the China seas, but remained, 
resolutely deaf to all invitations to 
facilitate commercial intercourse, until 
in 1S39 they provoked an actual collision 
followed by reciprocal demands for com- 
pensation that could have only one issue. 
In 1842 the Chinese government gave way 
and signed the Treaty of Nanking, which, 
besides conceding substantial damages, 
ceded Hong Kong to the British. The 
door was not flung open, but it was ajar. 
Nor was it only the British who now set 
themselves to widen the opening. 

South America wins Independence 

N South America we have seen that 
Brazil formally separated herself from 
her European parent state, Portugal, in 
1822, retaining the prospective head of the 
royal house as her own emperor, while in 
due course his daughter succeeded to the 
Portuguese crown. The rest of South 


America and Central America broke away 
from the Spanish connexion, but only 
after a prolonged struggle, and in the 
form not of one but of several states — 
not of course hereditary monarcliies, but 
nominal republics which were in fact 
controlled, so far as they were controlled 
at all, by military dictators who for the 
next half century only held power until 
they were dismissed or eliminated by the 
next military pronunciamento. 

The movement which culminated in the 
total loss of America to Spain in fact had 
its rise when Napoleon dispossessed the 
legitimate monarchy in Spain and set up 
his brother Joseph as king. The Spaniards 
in America declined to recognize the new 
authority and claimed to set lip their own 
governments ' in place of the existing 
system, generally professing loyalty to 
the legitimate but dispossessed dynasty. 
The struggle went on over four areas — the 
Mexican and, in South America, the 
northern, southern and western. It was 
only in Mexico that there was anything in 
the nature of a racial conflict between 
Spaniards and the indigenous population ; 
elsewhere it was between American 
Spaniards and Spanish Spaniards. The 
demand for independence developed only 
when Ferdinand VII was restored in Spain, 
abrogated the constitution, and set about 
reviving the old despotism. The Creoles 
had no chance of having their claims recog- 
nized; the crown obviously intended to 
re-establish the old system, and tlic 



LIBERATORS OF SOUTH AMERICA FROM SPANISH DOMINATION 
Simon Bolivar (17S3-1830) — lelt — led Venezuela’s fight lor independence and in 1822 became lir.st 
president of the republic of Colombia, in which Venezuela was incorporated. Jose de San Martin 
(1778-1850) — centre — freed Italy from Spanish rule in 1818. and then secured that of Peru with the 
aid of Bolivar as dictator. Antonio lApez de Santa Ana (1795-1876) — flight — was a principal agent 
in tlie liberation oi Mexico in 1833 and served several terms as president of that republic. 
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AUTHOR OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


James Monroe (175S-1831) fought in the Ameri- 
can War of Independence, served in France and 
Britain as American ministei, and from 1817- 
1823 was president of the United States The 
Monroe Doctrine is his international monument. 

Engraving by J. Vandtrlyn 

struggle was soon translated into one 
between royalists and republicans. There 
were leaders who proposed to create 
constitutional monarchies under nomin- 
ated European princes (the plan first 
adopted in Europe for Greece and Belgium), 
but those schemes did not materialise. 

Argentina in the south was the first to 
organize a government before Ferdinand’s 
restoration, and the first (1815) to declare 
its independence when the restored 
monarchy showed its reactionary character. 
In that quarter royalism had no chance, 
though Argentina failed to incorporate 
Uruguay and Paraguay. In the northern 
quarter the ‘ liberator ’ Bolivar was de- 
feated by the arrival of Spanish troops 
under Morillo, a capable leader who in 
1816 seemed to have established his 
authority. Royalism was strong in the 
west, but forces from Argentina under 
San Martin helped Chile to release itself 
without completely freeing Peru (1817- 
1820). In the north again the insurgents 
found a successful leader in the peasant 
Paez — thereby preventing Morillo from 
intervening in the west. The successes 
of Paez brought Bolivar into the field 
again ; and the retirement of Morillo 


virtually ensured the independence of 
Colombia (1821). 

The resources of Spain were in fact 
wholly unequal to the attempt to restore 
the Spanish supremacy , and when it 
appeared likely that the European auto- 
crats might intervene on behalf of Fer- 
dinand, the action of President Monroe in 
America and of Canning in England, 
insisting upon the principle of non-inter- 
vention, was decisive. America was left to 
fight out its own salvation. San Martin 
in Chile left Bolivar to complete from 
Colombia the overthrow of the royalists in 
Peru. But the northern provinces refused 
to amalgamate ; and by 1830 South 
America had resolved itself into a col- 
lection of independent states — the 
Brazilian Empire, the several republics 
of Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay in 
the south, of Chile and Peru in the west, 
and of Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia 
and Venezuela in the north. Mexico had 
followed a separate course. After prolonged 
struggles between rival faction leaders, it 
had declared itself an independent republic 
in 1823 under the dictatorship of Santa 
Ana, with a paper constitution modelled 
on that of the United States. The de- 
velopment of the new states may be 
studied in Chapter 162. 

Developments in the United States 

HE story of the United States during the 
period has two main aspects — their 
relations with Europe, the European 
powers, and especially with the British 
Empire in America, and their internal 
development and expansion from the 
Alleghanies and the Mississippi basin to 
the Pacific. Their unhappy conflict with 
the British had terminated in 1814 during 
Madison’s presidency ; the eight years’ 
presidency of his successor James Monroe 
(1817-25) was notable primarily for the 
promulgation in 1833 of the ‘ Monroe 
Doctrine,’ the doctrine that European 
powers as such have no concern with 
America. Spain's right to fight for her 
possessions in America could not of course 
be called in question, but the right of 
other powers to intervene was emphati- 
cally repudiated — following upon the recog- 
nition by the United States themselves 
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of the independence of the South 
American states in 1822. Any such 
intervention then or in the future would 
be regarded by the United States as an 
' unfriendly act ’ which would be resented, 
if necessary, by force. The actual pro- 
nouncement came at the moment when 
Santa Ana had established his own 
dictatorship in Mexico. 

The doctrine having once been estab- 
lished and practically recognized in 
Europe, questions of foreign policy in 
the United States were in effect onlj- 
such as arose between them and Mexico 
on the south or Great Britain on the north. 
These again were mainly concerned with 
boundary disputes, begotten of the in- 
adequate definitions of earlier treaties. 
These came to a head during the ministry 
of Peel in England, when Palmerston 
was for a time displaced from the Foreign 
. Office ; and they resulted first in the 
■Ashburton Treaty of 1842 which practi- 
cally conceded all the American claims, 
to the intense annoyance of the British 
colonists whose rights or supposed rights 
were shelved by the home government. 
But three years later the westward ex- 
pansion of the United States led to the 
Oregon boundary dispute which, in the 
exigencies of a presidential election, 
threatened to issue in an armed collision, 
but actually resulted in a partial settle- 
ment more accordant with the British 
than with the American claims, con- 
tinuing the 4gth parallel of latitude as 
the line of demarcation from the Rocky 
Mountains to the coast facing Vancouver 
Island. About the same time the whole 
of Texas and California was absorbed by 
the United States (1848) as the result of 
a conflict with Mexico. 

Antagonism of North and South 

HE two internal questions which rent 
the great republic were those of state 
rights as against the powers of the federal 
government, and, intimately associated 
therewith, the question of slavery. The 
southern semi-tropical ‘ plantation ’ states 
were dependent upon negro slave labour ; 
the northern industrial and agricultural 
states were not. Consequently the South 
was firmly convinced of the moral justifi- 


cation of slavery, while the North was not. 
Tlie North, eager for its own indu'-trial 
development, favoured the exclusion of 
foreign goods. The South, produciiig raw 
materials, wished to buy its manufactuu'd 
goods in the cheapest market. Thus tlicie 
was a double antagonism of iiitcRsts 
between the northern and the .soulliein 
states. The northern were the more 
numerous and therefore the more poweitul 
in the federal government ; the South w.is 
in constant fear that its own inteicils 
would be over-ridden by the feclcial gov- 
ernment in favour of those of the North. 

State Rights and Slavery 

T followed that the South was zoalt)Us 
first to assert state rights and secondly 
to multiply ' southern ’ states in the west- 
ward expansion and to resist the multi- 
plication of ‘northern’ states. The N'oith 
accepted the view that there should l;e no 
interference with slavery in the states 
where it was already cstabli.shed, but 
whether the establishment of slavery in 
new states should be permitted was another 
matter. As the expansion went westward, 
and the newly settled districts attained 
a population standard which warranted 
their recognition as separate states, the 
question whether they should be .slave or 
non-slave states became vital. The class 
questions which agitated Europe had no 
place in America; there were no suauiis 
of operatives dependent upon capitalist 
employers, no peasantry dependent uiion 
landlords, and no body of men enjoying 
hereditary privileges. 

The most serious question was dis- 
posed of for a time by the Mi.ssonri Com- 
promise of 1821, which fi.xed the line di awn 
westward from the southern boundarj' of 
the State of Missouri as the boundary be- 
tween slave and non-slave states, Missouri 
itself being acknowledged as a slave .state. 

Meanwhile, as set out in full detail in 
Chapter 171, the three areas of Britisii 
colonial development, in North America, 
in South Africa and in Australasia, were 
progressing not indeed upon identical 
lines, but unconsciously towards an iden- 
tical goal. In the course of less than a 
century the Second British Empire was 
to become a commonwealth of nations. 
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CONDITIONS OF LIFE IN EUROPE 

Reaction and Readjustment to changed Conditions 
in all the Nations party to the Napoleonic Wars 

By ELIE HALEVY D.-es-L. D.Litt. 

Professor at the Ecole Libre dcs Sciences Politiques , Author of A History of the English 

People in the Nineteenth Century 


n Hen live at peace ; but their minds are 
troubled by a number of difficult 
JlVli problems, both national and inter- 
national, which they do not know 
how to solve on amicable terms. War 
begins ; it brings with it its usual train of 
slaughter and financial ruin and starva- 
tion. Men yearn for peace, ‘ peace at any 
price,’ as if peace meant salvation from 
all the evils under which mankind labours. 
Peace comes at last ; and no sooner has it 
been concluded than men become once 
more the grumbling and discontented 
beings they were before the war began. 

A quarter of a century had passed since 
France had made her ‘ Great Revolution.’ 
The French Revolution had been answered 
by a general European coalition against 
France, but the danger had been overcome, 
and victorious French armies had repelled, 
to the sound of the Marseillaise, the 
onslaught of slaves and traitors, priests 
and kings. Victory, overreaching itself, 
had carried the French armies into almost 
all the capitals of Europe ; and the in- 
evitable reaction had set in. The name of 
France had become a symbol no longer of 
liberty but of military oppression : and 
the wars which had been w'aged under the 
guidance of ' kings and priests ’ during 
the four fateful years 1812-1815 had 
become ‘ wars of liberty.’ The Allies had 
conquered, and, as a result of their victory, 
Europe was once more at peace. 

Peace of course ; but was it peace with 
liberty ? As soon as peace had been made, 
discontented people in all countries, both 
in the victorious Allied powers and in 
defeated France, wondered whether they 
had not been duped by the ‘ kings and 
priests ’ under whose leadership they had 
fought Napoleon, and whether they were 
not being turned into ‘ slaves ’ again. 


after having been used to destroy not the 
spirit of French imperialism but the 
very spirit of the French Revolution 
itself. And it looks at first sight as though 
the Opposition, all through Europe, was 
swayed by the same ideas and the same 
feelmgs. In England, old Bentham, the 
patriarch of law reform, complained Hat 
‘ not of France alone, but of Britain with 
her, was the conquest consummated ’ on 
the plains of Waterloo. The word ‘ liberal,’ 
bom in Spain, was almost immediately 
adopted in England. The word ‘ radical,’ 
coined in England, spread to the rest of 
Europe. Tricolour flags, copied from the 
flag of Valmy, were unfurled at revolu- 
tionary meetings in England and Italy. 

But were the same words and the same 
symbols really used to c.xprcss the same 
thoughts and states of feeling on both 
sides of the Channel ? The fact is that 
they were not. Though 
England is frequently Conditions of Life 
compelled, by the pres- in England 
sure of her own vital 
interests, to take part in Continental 
wars, her spiritual history is only loosely 
linked with that of the Continental 
nations. To understand, therefore, what 
were the conditions of life — both spiritual 
and material — in Europe after 1815, we 
shall consider first England apart from 
the other nations, and then the Conti- 
nental powers, beginning with the lead- 
ing Western power, France. 

There undoubtedly c.xisted in England 
a body of men who were as deliberately 
anti-Christian and irreligious as anybody 
had been on the other side of the Channel 
during the years which preceded the revolu- 
tionary outburst of 1789. We have already 
mentioned the name of Bentham. Now, 
in the years that followed Waterloo, 
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Bcnlham, surrounded by a group of 
dc^’otc'd disciples, was busy writing a 
scries of queei and violent books, directed 
not only against the Church of England, 
but against Christianity as a whole ; not 
onlv against Christianity, but against 
religion as a whole. Robert Owen, the 
tonndcr of Socialism, had made the great 
discover) that the source of all social evils 
was religion — religious ethics, the notion 
that man is personally responsible for his 
actions, when as man is the product of 
circumst.inces, and the only scientific way 
to make him better is to make him happier 
through a better ordering of his social 
environment. Young Shelley had been 
expelled from the University of Oxford 
tor ha\ ing w’ritten an apolog)' for atheism ; 
and he had fled to Italy, where he had 
joined Byron, w’ho posed as a kind of 
arch-rebel, a Satan upon earth, and whose 
e\‘cry word and action was intended to 
look like a defiance of Christianity — 
Byron, who had inaugurated w'hat might 
be called a poetical school of blasphemy. 

\\ere Bentham and Ow'en, Shelley and 
Byron, portents of a coming Revolution ? 
The problem is, What w'as, in fact, the 



ANTI-RELIGIOUS WRITER 
I cimous utilitarian philosopher .mil law reformer, 
Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832) was one of those 
)>ost-ievolutioiitiry •writers who vehemently at- 
tacked religion William IJcrby painted the 
portiait ftom which this engraving was made. 
eutopeaji Magazine, 1823 
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PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPIST 


Robert Owen (1771-1858) belietccl uligionniho 
the source of social ctils Ills stiong luimmi- 
tananism led him to make an e\peumtiu .11 the 
New Lanark Mills (shown in page 4400) w licit liis 
employees worked under favourable conditions 
Engraving nfter portrait It H l> vo . 

type of established religion against winch 
these bitter attacks were jiustimablv 
directed ? The church in the bosom of 
which these men had all been bi ought tip 
was not the proud and despotic ohnirh ol 
Dominic and Ignatius. It had no cilibdte 
priests, whose only aim in life' was to 
dominate the laity. It had no monk-, it 
had no nuns, wasting their lives m clo-etl 
monasteries. Neither w'as it the hai-li 
Scottish kirk, piying into and meddling 
with private morality. It was the la\, 
smilmg, happy, gentlemanly Chuich of 
England, whose parsons w'cie mculv 
slightly clericaliscd squires. The) wtic 
Tories, and so were their flocks of fatmus, 
with their wives and children, all ovci 
rural England. All that was asked of 
them wiis that they should b^ha%c 
as decent gentlemen were expected tf> 
behave ; and there was nothing in the 
tradition of a gentleman to forbid dancing 
and flirting while they were young, 
hunting and hard drinking w’hen tlwy 
grew older. Their simple-minded theology 
was a kind of Christian Utilitariani-.m, 
borrowed from the works of Pale)’. How 
could they insist upon their parishioners 
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being strict observers of the rites of the 
Church when it often happened that on a 
Sunday the doors of the parish church 
remained closed ? Perhaps the vicar 
enjoyed the income of several parishes, and 
found the distance between them too 
great if the weather was bad ; and because 
he did not come his flock gave up coming. 
There is indeed something comical m the 
bitterness of the writers whom we have 
just quoted, when one sets against it the 
tone of the church that they attacked : 
the least fanatical, the least ' clerical ’ 
of all the churches in the world. 

The Church had, in fact, to face the 
attacks of far more dangerous enemies 
upon another front. Ever 
Revivals in since the middle of the pre- 
the Church ceding century her very laxity 
had aroused a strong move- 
ment of protest and indignation. The 
movement had indeed lost some of 
its juvenile energy with the passing 
of years : one never met, in 1815, 
any of the followers of Wesley and 
Whitefield (see Chapter 158) evangelis- 
ing multitudes at the cross-roads. But 
they had founded poweiful communi- 
ties, whose numbers were constantly 
increasing. There were 
Wesleyan Methodists and 
Calvinistic Methodists. 

There were a new Metho- 
dist Connexion, a body of 
Primitive Methodists and 
a body of Bible Christians. 

These sects could boast 
of a large and growing 
staff of self-appointed 
ministers, under whose 
orders there served a still 
larger number of lay 
preachers. The move- 
ment spread to the older 
denominations of Congre- 
gationalists and Baptists, 
who, after a century of 
latitudinarianism, were 
touched by the fire of 
faith, made converts, and 
spread over the country a 
net of newly built chapels. 

Old-f adiioned Tories 
looked askance at the re- 
vival of Evangelical Non- 


conformity : and because the movement 
sprang from outside the pale of the Church, 
and was free from any kind of state 
control, they were inclined to shun it as 
something very much akin to Jacobinism. 
They were still more alarmed — Toiy 
squire and Tory parson alike — ^when they 
saw Evangelicalism pcimcatc the Estab- 
lishment it.self, and clergymen of a new 
type, with solemn faces and sallow com- 
plexions, disciples of Simeon and friends of 
Wilberforce, finding their way into one 
living after another. But how absurd the 
feeling really was ! There was no danger 
either ior Church or State in the new 
movement, and the new Evangelical 
Dissent inherited none of the republican 
spirit that had inspired Cromwell's soldiers. 
The idea of republicanism was now asso- 
ciated with that ol atheistical Jacobinism ; 
it instinctively repelled an Ei^angelical 
Christian. In so tar as Evangelicalism, 
within and without the Church, invaded 
both the Whig and the Tory party, 
it made not for rev olution but for 
conservatism 

There was, on the other hand, a vigorous 
group of politically minded rebels, who 
demanded an immediate and sweeping 



THE CHURCH AND THE CHASE 
Surrounded by yelping hounds, the ‘sporting parson’ m this cari- 
cature of 1800 represents a tvpe of ecclesiastic all too common at 
that time. More familiar with the hunting field than with their 
parishes, such clerics earned the wiatli of the revivalists and prompted 
zealous evangelical campaigns against laxity in the church. 
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democratisation of the constitution 
universal suffrage, annual pailiaments 
and the ballot At the head of this group 
we again find Jeremy Bentham, an old 
and enthusiastic reformer who had started 
in life as a political conservative, until 
the resistance of the Tory party, and of 
all kmd of vested interests, to his plan 
of pnson leform made him disappointed 
and bitter and turned him mto a democrat 
But neither Bentham nor the little band 
of fnends who were beginning to cluster 
round him had been endowed by nature 
w ith the gifts which make the bom populai 
leader 

The democratic leaders of the day, the 
founders of English ‘ radicalism,' wore men 
of quite another type Sir Francis Burdett, 
an aristocratic demagogue who sat for 
the popular constituency of Westmmster 
had roused a formidable mob in the 
streets of London when, a few years 
before, the House of Commons had ordered 
him to be sent to the Tower for an alleged 
breach of privilege The mob had sue 
ceeded in preventing him for several days 
from being arrested until the government 
had sent into the capital an army as large 
as the whole Peninsulai army William 



A FEARLESS ENGLISH JOURNALIST 


In January 1802 ‘William Cobbett began the 
weekly publication of his famous Political 
Register which greatly furthered the spread 
of socialist doctrines He became a fierce critic 
of the government one of his articles resulting 
m a senlcnce of two years imprisonment 

r ermt t by Barlolol > after J R Smith 
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PROMINENT RADICAL LEADER 

James Northcote painted the poilnit of tlic 
aristocratic Sir Francis Burdett (1770 184}) from 
which William Sharp made this cii„ri\in, 
Burdett was Radical M P for Westminster In m 
1807-37 during which penod he twici siiffcicrl 
imprisonment on politic il oiouiids 

Cotir'esy 0/ Jama Rtmetl ir ho 

Cobbett, a brilliant and pungent jouni'ihst 
week after week in his widely icad 
Political Register was bespattenng with 
mud the regent, the ministry and the 
whole tribe of politicians, those who wuc 
‘out’ as well as those who wuc in 
Henry Hunt, ‘ the man with the whuc 
hat,' was a man of a more vulgai type 
who ran about the countiy addiessing 
public meetings and preaching lebclhon 
until he weis sent to prison Here w cre ill 
the signs of a revolutionary or prcrcvo 
lutionary movement , and the a\ crage 
English Tory, remembering what h id 
happened in France less than a quaitci 
of a century before, naturally felt an'^ious 
about what the immediate future kept m 
reserve for England, now that war w is 
over and France on her knees , so that it 
was no longer possible to keep the demo- 
crats m order by the threat of French 
ascendancy. 

But here agam we must ask ourselves 
What enemy were the English democrats 
fightmg Was it an absolute king 
with a large standmg army and a powerful 

mi 
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burcauciacy behind him ? The King was 
a poor old madman, hidden away at 
Windsor , and the regent who reigned 
in his name was an effeminate beau, 
thoroughly despised rather than hated 
For there can be no hate where there is 
no fear. He had no laige standing army 
at his disposal, and England had no 
bureaucracy. The country was governed 
not by a kmg, but by an aristocracy 
Nor was the lulmg class 
A popular itself a close coipoiation, since 
aristocracy bankeis and tiadcrs of many 
kinds found their w'ay into its 
ranks. Thorough-going demociats might, 
of course, complain that Pailiamcnt 
did not represent the people, and that 
the preponderance of the aristocracy 
and gentry m the House of Commons 
made the British constitution a faice 
But how many thorough-going and con- 
scious democrats were there in England ? 
Was it not rather true that there were 
many who, while they called themselves 
liberals, and felt themselves in sympathy 


with democratic ideas, were really in 
their hearts, and except for occasional 
buists of passion, well satisfied with the 
political institutions of the country as 
they then existed ? 

Nobody could deny that the electoral 
system, nairow as it was, oligarchical 
though it was in some places and coriupt 
in others, had on the w’hole, all through 
the last half century, faithfully reflected 
the movements of the public opinion. 
The electorate, in complete accordance 
with public opinion, had opposed Lord 
North, overthrown the Coalition, approved 
of William Pitt’s reforming Toryism and 
declared in favour of wai with Fiance. 
Thanks to its vciy mcoheicnce, the 
Biitish constitution gave an outlet to 
the passions of the multitude theie were 
constituencies, known as ‘ popular con- 
stituencies,’ which sent demagogues into 
the House Ev'cn a mob, such as that 
which had protested against Sir Francis 
Burdett’s arrest in iSio, should not be 
considered a new feature in English 
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SCENE AT AN ENGLISH ELECTORAL CONTEST IN COVENT GARDEN 


English. Sections were riotous affairs though generally conducted without serious lU feeling This 
print shows the uproarious crowd, jostling each other amid waving banners at the famous est- 
inu^ter election of 1784, which returned Charles James Fox in opposition to the Tory candidates 
supported by George III On this occasion considerable merriment was afforded by the canvassing 
o£ ttie duchess of Devonshire, who purchased votes lor the Whig candidate in return for kisses 
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history, or as an imitation of a French 
' enieute.’ Nothing of the kind. It was 
the traditional London mob of eighteenth- 
centiir}' England. In fact, every contested 
election was and had always been a vio- 
lent though fairly good-humoured affray. 
The affray was a sign of the affection 
which every true Briton felt for an elec- 
toral contest under the existing system; 
just as the way in which the ruling 
aristocracy and gentry’ accepted a good 
deal of rough handling from the multitude 
showed clearly the absence of any deep 
feeling of distrust between the rulers 
and the ruled. 

The difficulties — and they were very 
real and very grave difficulties — under 
which England laboured during the open- 
ing years of the nineteenth century were 
not religious or political at all, but 
economic. 

‘ They say,’ complained Cobbett bitterly, 

' the King’s Army, the King’s Courts, 
the King’s prisons. But they do not 
say the King’s Debt ; they say the 
National Debt. Everything is supposed 
to belong to the King, ex- 
Burden of the cept the Debt. The Debt 
National Debt belongs to the Nation.’ 

The problem of the debt 
had been a source of anxiety to British 
statesmen all through the eighteenth 
century, and William Pitt had just 
settled down to redeem it methodically 
when the work which required years 
of peace had been interrupted by a new 
war with France. The first half of the 
debt had been contracted in attempt- 
ing to curb the pride of the Bourbons, 
and now the second half was contracted 
in order to restore the Bourbons to 
their throne. In 1815 the debt amoimted 
to nearly ^900,000, 000. The payment 
of the interest absorbed half the yearly 
revenue. The evil was to some extent 
mitigated by the fact that the greater 
part of the debt was internal, but the 
very existence of so many fund-holders 
in England helped to bring about a cletss 
war between them on the one hand and 
the whole body of tax-payers on the other. 
Demagogues ascribed the huge increase of 
stock-jobbing in the City to the increase of 
the debt, and declared that the increase 
of stock-jobbing had led in turn to the 


disproportionate aggrandisement of the 
capital, a town of do-nothings, who lived 
upon the fat of the country. The City, 
London, was what Cobbett liked to call 
' the Wen.’ When he asked for a radical 
reform of the electoral .system, it was not 
in order to satisfy some vague and 
Utopian craving for equality, but in 
order to make the revolt of the clectoiate 
against the debt more effective. lie 
demanded the partial or total repudiation 
of the debt. 

It was, of course, impossible for the 
government, just after a victorious 
peace, to make such a confession of 
bankruptcy. But the prob- 
lem of how to pay the The Problem 
interest on such a huge of Taxation 
war debt remained, even 
if all idea of redeeming the debt itself 
were abandoned. There seemed only one 
way of solving the problem, and that 
was to go on levying in time ol peticc 
the taxes which had been levied, year 
after year, for the purposes ot war. 
But as soon as such an idea was mo\’ed 
by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
the whole body of tax-payers rose in arms. 
How very different in this respect the 
England of the nineteenth century from 
England in the twentieth ! Nowadays, 
England is proud to ta.x and overtax 
herself, and to make a display of what 
Frenchmen call ‘ vertu fiscale,' fiscal 
virtue. A hundred years ago the English 
people loathed the very idea of taxation. 
England had rebelled against the Stuaits 
because she did not want to be taxed ; 
North America had rebelled against the 
house of Brunswick for the same reason. 
Taxation, whether in the form of customs 
duties, excise duties or income tax, 
meant oppression, with inquisitorial powers 
given to government agents to pry into 
the affairs of every private individual. 
The war cry, the popular war cry of the 
Opposition as soon as the war was over, 
was, ‘ Down with taxation ! ’ And they 
found eager and sympathetic listeners 
on the back benches of the government 
party. Tax after tax had to go, beginning 
with the hated income tax. 

But then, if England did not want 
to be taxed, what of the nation’s debt ? 
One hope was left. Perhaps, owing to 
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the progress of industry and 
the consequent increase of 
wealth, even reduced ta\ation 
would bring in more money, 
and allow the country not 
only to pay the annual interest 
on the debt, but also, in the 
course of time, to pay off at 
least part of the capital. A 
new world was in the mak- 
ing, far away from London, m 
what had once been the wil- 
derness of Lancashire. Things 
were happening which would 
have seemed incredible a cen- 



tury earlier, and which por- 
tended great and revolutionary 
changes. Factory alter fac- 
tory sprang up : large build- 
ings ruled with an iron hand 
by one capitalist giving orders 
to men and women, adults and 


SATIRE ON THE TAXATION QUESTION 

George Cruikshank’s caricature. The Scales of Justice Reveisod, 
was published in 1815 when the popular outcry against taxation 
reached its height The taxation imps crushing John Hull 
are represented as outweighing the loaf, price i'(> The 
property tax. just repealed, takes the form of a fleeing imp, 
whose departure the landed interest hails with joy 


children, not by the dozen but by the 
hundred. They were first built along 
the rivers which flowed from the Pen- 
nine hills westwards towards Lancashire, 
eastwards towards Yorkshire, south- 
wards towards Derbyshire. At that time 
water power was used to move the ‘ mills,’ 
as the factories were called long after the 
original meaning of the woid had been 
forgotten. Then steam came to be used 
instead of water; and the fact that thcie 
were extensive coalfields in Lancashire 
allowed the practice to spread all over 
the district. 

Poets might well deploie the soiling 
of the rivers, the cutting down of the 
forests ; well might they 
The Industrial loathe the squalor of the 
Revolution ncw towns — if ‘ towns ’ 
is not too grand a word 
for shapeless tracts of mean and dreary^ 
bhildings. But there hung round the dis- 
trict a halo of power and strength which 
was not without its ghastly beauty , Lan- 
cashire, the first home of modern capital- 
ism, attracted the attention of the world, 
as soon as the downfall of Napoleonism 
gave people time to think of something 
else than battles. Here wealth was being 
created on a scale which would have 


whose magnitude, in the days of Lord 
Chatham, would have been equally un- 
thinkable ? Of course, the progress of 
wealth was occasionally interrupted by 
crises and gluts, by sudden waves of 
bankruptcy on the masters’ side as of 
unemployment on the side of the work- 
men. But the new school of political 
economy e.xplained that these were pass- 
ing evils, bound to readjust themselves 
rapidly. Supply was bound to find, after 
a time, a corresponding demand. Supply 
created its own demand. 

There were people, however, who ob- 
jected that this theoretical optimism was 
not in accordance with the facts. Some 
of them even belonged to the camp of the 
political economists, and themselves took 
part m building up their dogma. In 
answer to the French theory of indefinite 
progress, Malthus had tried to prove 
that such an optimistic view ot society 
had no foundation in nature ; that man 
was, so to speak, bound to the soil, 
compelled, under whatever circumstances, 
to get his food from land limited both in 
quantity and fertility, so that it was 
impossible for an indefinitely increasing 
number of individuals to draw from the 
land unlimited means of livelihood. Man- 


been unthinkable a short time before, kind increased, if one accepted Malthus's 
Why should this wealth not be pseudo-scientific formula, in acceptai^ . 

enough to overcome financial difficulties with a law^ of geometrical progressio ^fatei 
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but food and means of subsistence only 
increased in accordance with a law of 
arithmetical progression. There was, 
therefore, a constant pressure of mankind 
upon the means of subsistence — a pressure 
which could only be relieved through the 
operation of such causes of death as 
starvation, or pestilence, or war. 

In spite of its success as a refutation of a 
Jacobinical Utopia, Malthus’s book, when 
it first came out, was probably thought 
by many people to be rash in its con- 
clusions, since the leading idea clashed 
with the then generally 
Malthus’s views accepted opinion, that the 
on Population population of England 
was rapidly decreasing. 
But when, from i8oi onwards, a census 
began to be taken regularly every ten 
years, it became evident that the views 
of Malthus were confirmed by facts. 
Decade after decade population and 
poverty, as well as wealth, went on 
increasing ; and the heavy expenses in- 
curred by England through the working 
of the Poor Law were just as great a source 
of an.xiety to the average Englishman as 
was the weight of the debt. ‘ Pauperism ’ 
was a new word coined to mean ‘ poverty ’ 
as a permanent feature of the new 
industrial society. Was there not some 
connexion between these two facts ? 
And had not Malthus discovered the 
connecting link ? Industrialism had given 
rise to a wave of unthinking optimism, 
founded upon the proved aptitude of man 
to create an unlimited quantity of 
mechanical products. But man is not a 
machine, to be fed upon the product of 
machines. Man is, and remains, a thing 
of flesh, living upon vegetables and 
animal food. Now, agriculture does not 
follow the laws of industrial production ; 
as a reward for every additional dose of 
human effort, agriculture gives a diminish- 
ing return. Of course, the law worked still 
more harshly in a country where the land- 
owners had succeeded in artificially limit- 
ing the supply of com by means of duties 
on food imported from abroad. But even 
if the corn duties were to be done away 
with, the evil was sure to recur after an 
interval, since it had its root in the very 
nature of things. In order to find enough 
food for the nation, the population had 


constantly to be kept within bounds, if 
not by the action of starvation, pestilence 
or war, as prescribed by young Malthus's 
sombre philosophy, at all events by the 
practice of what Malthus, in the last 
editions of his book, called ‘ moral 
restraint.' 

There was another school of pessimists 
who found ground for their pessimism, not 
in the peculiar characteristics of agricul- 
tural production, but in the very structure 
of industrial society. Without denying 
the enormous increase of wealth which 
had accrued to mankind as a whole as a 
result of the birth and rise of the ‘ great 
industry,’ they asked whether, under the 
capitalist system, the same advantages 
necessarily accrued to the working class, 
as apart from the rest of mankind. What 
did the system, in fact, 
amount to ? The mak- Opposition to the 
ing of profit was the capitalist system 
motive which impelled 
employers of labour to introduce new 
processes into their factories; but these 
processes were only profitable in so 
far as they were ‘ labour-abridging ’ 
processes, and allowed the employers to 
obtain the same return from the sale ol 
the finished produce, while employing a 
smaller number of workmen. It con- 
tinually happened, therefore, that a 
number of workers were automatically 
thrown out of work as a result of the new 
system. Even at the time we arc tryine 
to describe, the introduction and lapid 
spread of the power loom in the textile 
industry brought about the decay of the 
very large class of hand-loom wea\’er= 
who had been the aristocracy of British 
labour, and who were now gradually 
sinking into the depths of the semi- 
starving plebs. 

But there was no security even for the 
workmen who managed to find employ- 
ment in the new factories moved by 
machines. Profit being the dillerencc 
between the price fetched by the finished 
product upon the market and the cost of 
materials together with money laid out 
by the manufacturer in wages, it was 
impossible for the labouring class alone 
to absorb the whole produce of its labour, 
since it could not pay back more than 
the wages that it had received, without 
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which there would be no profit for the 
capitalist, and therefore no motive im- 
pelling him to introduce new processes 
into his factories and thus making for 
industrial progress. Now, the produce of 
the ‘ great industry ’ consioted of objects 
of common use. only lit to be consumed 
by the lower class. Hence the national 
market alone, under the new system, 
could not absorb the whole produce of 
that system. 

The only way of escape for capitalistic 
industry lay in the search for new markets 
— foreign markets, whether in the old or 
in the new world. But every new market 
had to be glutted in its turn. In fact, 
the whole system was absurdly un- 
balanced and so constituted as to involve 
its own destruction. It was not true to 
say that gluts were temporary disturb- 
ances which one could afford to neglect. 
They belonged to the very essence of the 
S3rstem; and it was rather the adjust- 
ment of supply to demand which was a 
temporary phenomenon destined to be 
followed immediately by a new and 
more serious maladjustment. The facts 
of the economic situation 
Overproduction scemcd well made, immedi- 

and crises ately after 1815, to bear 
out such alarming prog- 
nostications as these. Crisis succeeded 
crisis. Crowds of unemplo3’cd work- 
men stood staring at stores full of the 
produce of their work, which found no 
buyers. It was then that the ‘ radical ’ 
demagogue got his opportunity', and that 
multitudes rushed to listen to Hunt’s 
ravings. Of course, as soon as the crisis 
had subsided, the workmen who had not 
emigrated to America found work again 
in such factories as had weathered the 
storm, and the radical leaders lost their 
following. But if the return of prosperity 
was really only a passing lull, was it not 
inevitable that the lull should be followed 
by a new and worse storm ? Robert 
Owen sounded the alarm ; Sismondi 
heard him, and cautioned the nations of 
the Continent against adopting the British 
system of industry ; Karl Marx was later 
to build up a new philosophy upon 
the basis of Sismondi’s critical obser- 
vations, and argue that the capitalist 
system as it existed in England was 


self-contradictory and bound to destroy 
itself, and that it could onlj^ give place 
to a new and regenerated society after a 
scries of revolutionary convulsions. 

The situation in Continental Europe 
was very different. The financial houbles 
were slight compared with those which 
puzzled British statesmen. It is true that 
in France, the chief 
country of western Economic Conditions 
Europe after England, on the Continent 
the last \'cars of the 
Empire had been ruinous, and that, 
ever since the second occupation of Paris 
by the Allies in 1S15, a war indemnity 
had been levied upon the defeated country. 
But the war indemnity, huge as it seemed 
at the time, was a small affair compared 
with the war indemnities with which we 
have grown familiar in another century ; 
in a veiy few years France got rid of the 
whole burden. Neither was the legacy 
of the costly Russian, German and French 
campaigns of 1812, 1813 and 1814 a 
financial burden of the kind which weighs 
upon the shoulders of generation after 
generation. It must not be forgotten, 
moreover, that until 1811, thanks to war 
(in spite of what dogmatic pacifists may 
assert), the French treasury had never been 
in need of money ; the huge army which 
was the mainstay of the Napoleonic 
regime lived upon the invaded nations. 
It was not enough to say, as men had 
said in the seventeenth century, that war 
feeds war, ‘ la guerre nourrit la guerre ’ ; 
war fed the Napoleonic regime itself. As 
for the other nations, one thing only was 
clear after the peace, and that was that 
thev were now free from the financial 
burden of a foreign occupation. They 
were beginning to exist again, they could 
write the figures of their first peace budget 
on a clean slate. The finance ministers 
of Continental Europe had no really 
critical problems to solve. 

Neither had Continental statesmen to 
face the troubles which the birth and 
growth of the factory system had brought 
about in England, for the simple reason 
that there was no factory system on the 
Continent. Whereas at the beginning of 
the twentieth century the result of another 
great war has been to intensify the pro- 
gress of industry in everj' belligerent 
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country, and thereby to destroy the in- 
dustrial ascendancy of Great Britain, the 
war of a centuiy before had exactly 
the opposite result : it created a contrast, 
which seemed likely to remain permanent, 
between a score of rural or semi-rural 
countries on the Continent and an in- 
dustrialised Great Britain. But can this 
contrast be explained merely by the fact 
of . a war which sapped the productive 
energies of Europe, while England main- 
tained only a com- 
Backward state of paratively small army 
Continental industry and remained safe 
from invasion ? We 
have seen what a heavy burden of taxa- 
tion England had to shoulder in order 
to keep up the light against Napoleon. 
This was a burden which French industry 
had not got to bear. Some Continental 
countries were, moreover, free from in- 
vasion during the Napoleonic period. 
This was true of the whole of France, which 
included (since 1793) Belgium and the 
entire left bank of the Rhine ; and of the 
whole of Italy, under French rule since 
1801. These countries were in fact pro- 
gressing, although they were still naturally 
far behind England : for England had had 
a long start, and her rivals had a great deal 
of ground to make up. Facts arc too 
complicated to be accounted for merely 
by a ‘ pacifist ’ indictment of war. 

We musi first consider that, even 
before 17S9, England was very much 
ahead ot France in everything that 
concerned industrial inventions and their 
successful ' misc en oeuvre.’ Arkwright 
and Watts and Crompton belong to the 
eighteenth, not to the early nineteenth 
century. Then came the Great Revolu- 
tion, which, quite apart from all the evils 
which may be ascribed to war, and 
before France began to be embroiled in 
hostilities with the whole of Europe, had 
swept the fragile fabric of nascent French 
industry to the ground. Thus the recu- 
perative work of Napoleon, first as consul, 
then as emperor, merely consisted in 
bringing France back to the point of 
prosperity which it had reached about 
178S. The real reason why industrial 
England was so far ahead of the rest of 
Europe was that feudalism was still so 
strong in every other country, whereas in 
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England it was more than a century since 
this stage of Western civilization had 
passed away. In France it required 
so violent a convulsion to shake off its 
shackles that the whole structure of trade 
and industry fell into ruins. .As Inr 
central Europe, it was still under the spell 
of feudalism, except in so far as it had 
been influenced by French Jacobinism. 
After the victory of the Allies, however, 
it looked as though the period of French 
influence had come to an end. The 
German countries seemed to be falling 
again into their happy, not unpoetical, 
medieval slumber. 

Another point should also be considcicd. 
Modern industry means the application 
of science — mathematical and ph\ sical 
science — to the creation of wealth. Now, 
as far as the sciences were concerned, 
England was certainly not ahead ot 
France at the end of the eighteenth 
century. The age which 
begins with the middle Grand SUcle of 
of the eighteenth and Science in France 
ends with the middle 
of the nineteenth century has been the 
real ‘grand siccle’ of France, it wc 
think not of art and letters but of 
science. Lagrange and Laplace, Cauchv 
and Poisson, Cuvier and Lamarck, Lavoi- 
sier, Fresnel, Ampere — ^what other country 
could show so splendid a list of great 
names ? Why, then, was this outburst 
of speculative discoveries not followed 
by an outburst of practical inveiitions 
The fact is that Lavoisier was the head 
of a whole school of chemists who brought 
French chemical industiyi quite up to 
the level of British industry ; England 
borrowed from France the use of cliLuine 
foT the bleaching of cotton goods. 

But there was one invention w hic'n w as 
of British birth and growth. The ste.un 
engine — the pivot of the British ir.dLi-trv 
— ^utterly failed in France, and a n it: i: 
in all the other Continental coui.trr - 
The first French steam engine — a 10 hm-i- 
power engine — ^was set up in Alsace in 
1812 ; the next one in Belgium (then p.nt 
of France) in 1813. Whj’was tlm progie'" 
of the steam engine so slow as coinpar. d 
with what was happening in Engl .m el •" 
Contemporary writers say that it was 
on account of the lack of cheati ce'-al and 
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the cheapness of labour, which made it 
unnecessary for the French to adopt 
machinery from motives of economy. 
We doubt if the first reabon here alleged 
is valid : there certainly was cheap coal 
in Flanders. But the other one is well 
worth weighing. It is an interesting 
problem how far the demands of the work- 
ing class have acted as a hindrance and 
how far as a stimulant to the progress 
of industry. Events in western Europe 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
go far to prove that the creed of such 
modem capitalists as see no hope for their 
factories except in the reduction of wages 
rests upon a superficial and lazy philo- 
sophy of industry. 

Not that the Continental nations in 
general, and France in particular, were 
without their troubles. But the troubles 
were political, they were religious ; they 
had their roots not in the 
France after economy of industry, but 
the Revolution in the great upheaval of 
the French Revolution. 
In order to understand them, let us begin 
with France and try to make our readers 
realize what was the state of affairs when 
the Allies had restored to the throne of 
his ancestors that gouty and cynical old 
gentleman, Louis XVIII. 

The old nobility came back with him. 
It had been abolished a quarter of a cen- 
tury before ; the noblemen had lost all 
their feudal privileges, they had been for- 
bidden to bear their titles ; those who had 
remained, chiefly members of the provin- 
cial and rural ‘ petite noblesse ' — ^what 
would be called in England the gentry — 
had hidden themselves in remote corners 
of the land, and had done their very best 
to be forgotten ; others had stirred up 
rebellion in the departments of the west 
or had fled to Coblenz to fight against the 
revolutionary government of their country. 
Then the Napoleonic era had come, and 
not only had Napoleon created a new 
nobility of military upstarts and titled 
officials, he had at the same time encour- 
aged the emigres to return and be for- 
given ; he liked to see them at his levees ; 
he liked to order them into his army and 
into his civil service. But the number of 
those who had made their peace with a 
man who was for them nothing but the 
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Revolution in disguise was very small. 
And now the time had come for those who 
had never bowed to Napoleon, whether 
they lived in France or persisted in living 
in exile — ^whether, that is to say, they were 
‘ (■niigt& dc I'intcrieur ’ or actual ' emi- 
gres ’ — to take their revenge and come back 
into their own. But after the first period 
of hopeful illusion, how great was their 
disappointment and anger ! 

The ‘ Kestauration ’ had really nothing 
to do with the ‘ ancien regime ’ ; the 
intervening Revolution 
had done its work for Administration of 
ever. The time had the New Regime 
passed when the gov- 
ernment of the country was a congre- 
gation of close corporations, the court and 
royal familj’, the Church, the nobility, the 
courts of law, or Parlement. Instead, 
there was a centralised bureaucracy, re- 
cruited to a large extent by co-option, but 
in the last instance bj'’ the choice of the 
executive, and this system made things so 
smooth and so easy for the chief of the 
executive that not even the king of France, 
seated once more upon his throne, could be 
tempted to exchange the new conditions 
for the system which had prevailed under 
Louis XVI. The members of the old 
nobility had to put up with a state of 
affairs in which no distinction was made, 
as far as access to office was concerned, 
either between thenwelves and members of 
the new nobility, or bc'twccn a noble of any 
kmd and a simple bourgeois. In fact, it soon 
became clear to the king that he could not 
do without the help of the trained soldiers 
and officials who, during a whole genera- 
tion, had harshly but efficiently ruled not 
only France but the whole of Europe. 

The quarrel between ‘ conservateurs ’ 
and ‘ liberaux ' was mainl}’ a quarrel be- 
tween the party which did and the party 
which did not ivant to sec Louis XVIII 
choose his councillors outside the circle of 
those who had remained loyal to their king 
through the j-ears of the Revolution and 
the Empire. Members of the old nobility 
had to abandon all hope of over again be- 
coming the privileged military order of the 
country. Under the new military law, the 
army .remained a Napoleonic army, a 
conscript army, in w'hich nobody could 
become a non-commissioned or commis- 
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sioned officer except in accordance with 
vexj’ strict rules of promotion, and where 
two-thirds of the sub-lieutenancies were 
reserved for non-commissioned officers. 
11 ) e CiiEm/bre des Pairs was only a mock 
imitation of tlie Enghsh House of Lords. 
All its members were nominated at one 
block bv the king, who re.served the right 
to create, in the future, an unlimited 
number either of hereditary peers or of 
life peers. 

As for the Chambre des Deputes, a very 
narrowly rircurnsciibed electorate, under 
the infuence of the first .shock which fol- 
lowed the bankruptcy of Xapoleonism, 
began by giving a huge majority to ultra- 
conservartives. But the new electorate, 
however narrowly defined, was never- 
theless a bourgeois majority, and it is 
proba.bie that most of its members, if 
you traced back the history of their 
careers, were profiteers of the great 
upheav’al. If the legitimist deputies 
made themselves too absurd they were 
in danger of losing their seat. As a 
matter of fact, thej' tvould probably have 
been safer under a system of universal 
suffrage with uneducated peasants marched 
to thr ballot-box by landlords and cures. 

In the same way the Church made 
a big mistake if it thought that the 
Restauration meant the 
Troubles of the ‘ restoration ■ to it of 
Gatlican Church whatever influence and 
pow'er it had lost — and 
it had lost a great deal, although not 
perhaps quite as much as the nobility. 
One of the first moves of the French Revo- 
lution had been to remodel the constitu- 
tion of the Church from top to bottom, 
making all bishops and parish priests 
elective officers, responsible to their flocks. 
The e.xperiment had failed badly, and after 
a time another and more utopian experi- 
ment had been tried by Robespierre, 
acting as high priest to the cult of ‘ L’Etre 
Supreme.’ I'inally, the Roman Church 
had asserted itself again, and Bonaparte 
had signed a treaty of peace, a ‘ concordat,’ 
with the pontiff of Rome. But the Church 
did not get back the endowments which it 
had once possessed ; and as long as the 
Empire lasted the members of the French 
Catholic clergy, in accordance with the 
terms of the concordat itself, were kept. 
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like all other French sidjjects, under a 
strict system of government control. The 
elementary sebooli: liarl indeed been {fi'v'en 
over to the priests, but hE'-. the secondary 
scliofjls, the ■' Jyctes ' a*:-] ‘ colleges.' The 
bourgeoisie as a whole reinainf-r'. 
in religious matters, and a rr^n-.h bour- 
geois with any intellectual .sCr-rrir.eot 
would have blushed at the id-ea r f :;g 
seen going to Church on a .^unday r'l'.mir.y. 

The Churdi itself was rent by a:, irirernal 
quarrel, more acute than anyb':tdy reolires 
at the present day. After Cab.ir.isrrj :.ad 
broken down in France it had jearjT.jeared 
within the French Catholic C'n-arcb itself 
under the garb of Janstni.srn see naye 
3866). The new move- 
ment had aU the leading. Jaasenisin and 
features of Cahdnistic Chris- Clerltalism 
tianity ; the belief in justi- 
fication by faith, a sense s-.m:- 

republican pride, a puritan tdew of life 
and a large measure of ' gallican ' fie- 
tachment totvards the see of Korr.e. It.s 
disciples were responsible for the ' Consti- 
tution Civile du Clerge ' in 1791. arjl they 
made themselves thereby responsili'le, in the 
eyes of the majority, for the (■.X':'-s>vs c i the 
Revolution. From that timt: omv.ar':: picjus 
Catholics were, as a rule, inclined to cling 
to the most extreme ujoholders '.'.f ytiiial 
ptrtver and Roman orthodoxy, l!v.: the 
Jansenists still were a solid ihcugh s.-nal! 
party, believing in parliamentary ;n-; th"id.i 
and giving a moral tone to the moderaic; 
wing of the opposition, when it der-oiinccd 
the intrigues woven in court and g■.^^•ern- 
ment circles bj’ the Jesuits and by the 
body which was a little later ntyster: 'usly 
sjioken of as ' la Congregation.' 

Let us not be misled into beiie'v inj that 
the royalist party had no int-cil'.-ctual 
value. It could boast of vigcrotis aic- 
trinaires sudi as De Maistre .nal lb- 
Bonald. Chateauhriami was tlu nii St 
brilliant — dazzlingly brilliant — writ', r of 
his day. The new ‘ romantic ’ sdiij: ;, in 
France as in Germany, tvas royalist and 
catholic ; young Lamartine and young 
Victor Hugo began their politic.al care-.-rs 
as bards of the Throne and Ab.m. On 
the other hand, the chief thinkers o; the 
Opposition were Madame dc Stacl and 
Benjamin Constant, both more Swdss than 
French and both given to a vague kiinl of 
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‘religiosiit' ’ utterly unlike the clear-cut 
orthodoxy ol the Roman Catholics and the 
clear-cut anti-catholicism of the followers 
of \'oltaire. They belonged to the moderate 
Opposition, whose work had been to 
provide France ith a 
Literary bias free constitution after the 
of the parties British model. But the 
question whether this con- 
stitution was not a vert’ fragile product 
of circumstances still remained unsettled. 
As for the genuine tlemocrats, they 
stood forward, in the literal y world, as 
the defenders of the classical tradition, 
and as the professed admirers of what- 
ever bad poetry and bad drama was 
written in servile imitation of Corneille 
and Racine. This spirit of opposition to 
the government found expression in the 
bitter libels of Paul-Louis Courier and 
in the satirical songs of Beranger, neither 
of whom was a writer of the first rank. 
But they voiced the feelings of the more 
■active part of the middle classes ; the 
spirit of the time moved with them. 

I remember the stories which I was told 
as a child about my great-grandfather, a 
well-known architect, who in spite of the 
fact that he built a church in Paris was 
an unflinching ‘ Voltairien.’ I remember 
being told how he arranged with his 
friends, behind carefully closed doois, 
periodical evening meetings, when the}’ 
sang in chorus the songs of Beranger, songs 
of love, of liberty and Napoleon. I re- 
member being told how his daughter, a 
little girl of ten or twelve, was dressed in 
deep mourning, as became a Liberal child, 
when Talma, the great classical actor who 
had been a personal friend of Napoleon, 
died, and how the black gown was torn to 
pieces by the royalist girls of the school 
which she attended. Then another story 
comes back to m}' memor\’ ot how, to- 
wards the end of February, iSqiS, my father, 
a boy of fourteen, was sitting in his grand- 
father’s room when they observed a man, 
on the opposite side of the street, sticking 
up a big white poster. The boy is sent 
down to see what is happening. He comes 
back, flushed and excited : ' Grandpapa ! 
La Rdpublique ! ’ But the old gentleman 
falls back into his armchair, with trem- 
bling limbs. ‘ La Republique ! Ah, mon 
gargon, tu ne sais pas ce que e'est ! ’ 


I do not know to which of the reactionary 
parties he then belonged, whether he 
became a Bonapartist or, as is more likely, 
was an Orlcanist. But I keep on the 
shelves of my library the set of the Oeuvres 
completes de Voltaire which belonged to 
him, and 1 know how, when he was more 
than eighty years old, he made it a duty 
to read through all the works of his favourite 
author, and did it, beginning with page i 
of Volume I and ending with page 422 of 
Volume XLIV. Such was the sturdy, 
unni}’stical Parisian bourgeoisie which 
made and unmade govcnimcnts from 1815 
onwards, through a whole half-century. 

I try to realize what an average provin- 
cial town must have looked like during 
the first years of the century which began 
after Waterloo. There, behind closely 
fastened doors, are herded together a small 
knot of elderly gentlemen, local noblemen, 
priests, perhaps occasionally a bishop or 
at least one of his canons, if the town 
happens to be a cathedral town. They are 
out of touch with the age ; they are con- 
scious of it, and hate the age all the more 



BARD OF THE FRENCH OPPOSITION 


There is both Stitiic and sentiment in the songs 
of Pierre Joan Beranger (17S0-1857), author 
of the popular Souvenirs du Peuple. His 
writings express the antagonistic attitude of the 
French middle classes towards the government. 

Dtaunte bv Danti:! Maeh‘,c tsi rinwr’i Maenttne 
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for it. And, at the same time, here is 
the cafe, which is the regular resort of a 
little group of professional grumblers, 
clisajrpnintcd pkice-huntcrs, shopkeepers 
whose pride is daily hurt bj? this or that 
member, of the local gentry. It ma}' be 
that their quarrel with the Church or with 
the nobility has an economic basis. To 
one of them perhaps belongs a plot of 
land which has been plun- 
Society in a dcred — legall}^ plundered — 
French town from the ‘ biens du clerge,' 
or from the confiscated 
estates of the emigres. But, worse than 
that, there may be blood between them. 
Only a quarter of a centurj' ago a 
' tribunal revolutionnaire ’ was sitting 
in the little tow'ii ; heads fell from the 
guillotine, and those of the reactionaries 
who escaped had to flee for their lives. 
Who knows whether the grumbler at the 
cafe is not the son of one of the revo- 
.lutionarics, or whether he has not been 
a revolutionary judge himself? 

These are, of course, not memories 
which the local liberal politicians like to 
see revived. But now there steps into the 
cafe another set of grumblers, men with a 
soldier-like demeanour, officers who, after 
having fought in the glorious wars of the 
Empire, have been put on half-pay in 
order to allow the army to be reduced 
and to find room for the scions of the 
aristocracy, with no better title than that 
of having fought against their country 
and of having returned to it ‘ dans Ics 
fourgons de I’etranger.' These men belong 
not to the period of Robespierre and the 
guillotine, but to the period of Napoleon 
and victory — Napoleon, that is to say 
equality made safe through the strict 
maintenance of order, with no voluntary 
shedding of blood, unless it be the blood 
of the foreigner. Perhaps he loved war 
too much ; but was he not forced into 
war through the wicked tricks of kings 
and emperors and perfidious Albion ? If 
only he had been allowed time to breathe, 
he would have given France and Europe 
peace and order. Had he not, during the 
Hundred Days, between Elba and Water- 
loo, summoned to his councils republicans 
and lovers of freedom, and promised to 
make France safe for constitutional 
monarchy ? Were not his generals, Foy 


and Lamarque, the chief spokesmen of 
the advanced Opposition in the Chamber 
of Deputies ? Was he not, at St. Helena, 
posing as the misundu stood hero of 
progriss and liberty ? So that after a 
short space of time (the memory of \v,u 
and of the suffering which war inipli(s 
fades away very quickh- indeed) a h'rench 
liberal might be aptly di'lined as .in 
admirer of Napoleon and an enemy ot the 
Jesuits. The Napoleonic legend was in ilio 
making. Discontented civilians and dis- 
contented soldiers put their heads together 
and founded the ‘ parti du drapi'au 
tricolore,' which would e\'cniually, they 
believed, in the course of time, avenge 
Waterloo, revise the Vienna treaties, Iree 
France from the yoke of king and Jesuit-., 
and help all the peoples of Europe, at the 
cost of a revolutionary war, to shake off 
the yoke of their own kings and fesuit-5. 

The first nation which had to be fieed 
was undoubtedly Spain — of all the Euio- 
pcan countries the one which had mo-st 
sulilcred from the war. War 
had not been for Spain a Results of the 
passing catastrophe as it Wnr in Spain 
had been for southern 
Germany and Austria in 1805 and 1800, 
and for northern Germany in 1806 , it 
had lasted for years. Perhaps it wa- 
just because they were onl\- a semi- 
civilized people that the Spanish h.id so 
savagely resisted the French, ye.u alu r 
year ; and now that the French had been 
defeated and expelled they were a more 
uncivilized people than before ; lluir 
bridges were broken, their roads out of 
repair and their villages ruined. England 
had helped them with men and money, 
but she still insulted Spanish pridi- lioin 
her stronghold of Gibraltar, and she was 
helping the Spanish Americans to n-.e 
against their mother country. Spaniaid 
with patriotic feelings had indeed much 
cause for bitterness ! But how could he 
hope to find a leader in a bigoted and 
ignorant king, surrounded by priests who 
had come back into possession o! their 
wealth and power and had even succeeded 
in getting the Inquisition re-established? 

Tlie Spanish liberals had learnt one 
thing at least from their French con- 
querors : they knew that it was possible 
for an administration which was not 
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priost-i idden to be efficient. In Cadiz, 
while they were besieged by the French 
army, the Spaniards had Icaint from their 
English allies the value of parliamentary 
-institutions ; year after year in the be- 
sieged city the Coiles liad been sitting. 
And since the leaders of the resistance to 
the French conqueror had been military 
officers, the army became the rall3’ing point 
of all the discontented elements in the 
country In Spain, as in Fiance, liberalism 
was closely allied with patriotism. Military 
officers were the professional ‘ I-iberales.’ 
They created what was to become the 
peculiar Spanish form of Spanish rebellion ; 
the use of the army as a revolutionar}' 
force, the military pronunciamiento. 

In central Europe, Mettemich, as 
prime minister of a despotic emperor, 
was triumphant ; his astuteness and 
patience had won the 

Public opinion day against Napoleon’s 
. in Central Europe genius and recklessness 
And when he thought 
only of the provinces of the empire of 
Austria and of the kingdom of Hungary, 
he felt fairly safe ; neither the Slavs nor 
the Hungarians had as 3-ct been seriously 
permeated by the revolutionaiy spirit of 
the time. But he felt more concemed 
when he looked westwards towards Ger- 
many, a political confederation of which 
Austria was the predominant partner, 
or towards Italy, a laigc pait ot which 
had been reannexed to Austiia, as a 
result of the victory of the Allies, in 1S14 
and 1815. 

Germany was not quite the same 
country as it had been befoie 1792 
The spirit of the French Revolution had 
made itself felt everywhere Ecclesiastic 
princes had disappeared. Small princi- 
palities had been absorbed into huger ones. 
The left bank of the Rhine had been freed 
by the French from tcudalism, and had 
been brought once for all undci the legimc 
of the Flench civil code, which guaranteed 
liberty equally to all men without refer- 
ence to the accidents of birth. The 
' southern states of Gcrnian3' had followed 
suit, and when Baron von Stem lelormed 
the administrative S3'stcm of Prussia he 
had certainly been actuated by the desire 
to show his fellow subjects that they 
did not require the help of the French 
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FAMOUS GERMAN PHILOSOPHER 


In his Addresses to the German nation in 1S07 
Johann Gottlieb Fichtc (176^-1814) revealed his 
intense patriotism Bury’s painting gives a vivid 
impression of this earnest thinker who died before 

his country’s final triumph over Napoleon 
Engraving by A. SekuHhets 

conqueror for the purpose of modernising 
their institutions. 

In spite of this, five kingdoms and thirty- 
eight other independent states were far 
from satisfying the needs of modem 
German opinion. The different states of 
Germany were too often ruled in an 
illiberal spirit, and neither the romantic 
school nor the historical school had an 
appeal for the younger generation. The 
princes had once more cut Germany into 
pieces, each prince taking a piece for him- 
self, and they denounced the longing after a 
unified Germany, which threatened their 
little thrones, as something democratic 
and Jacobinical, and were prepared to 
fight it b3- evei3’' means at their disposal. 
The countryside was happ3' and quiet ; 
there was no industrial proletariat to 
give trouble to governments. But in every 
town there was a noisy and dangerous 
body of discontented law3’crs, teachers 
and students. 

Fichte, their great philosopher, had died 
before the hour of final victoiy ; but, ardent 
patriot though he was, he had already 
complained, while goading his country- 
men on to victory, that they should be 
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condemned to fight under the orders of such there was even more political and religious 
iinworth}' leaders : why not rather some bitterness here than there was in Germany. 
French "soldier of fortune, another Bcr- Napoleon had combined the several 
nadotte, with at least a touch of demo- parts of the Italian territory into a 
cratic efficiency ? Now that the victory smaller number of big units, which were, 
had been won, and that the reactionaiy all of them, either directly or indirectl}- 
princes were only too firmlj' seated upon subordinate to the powerful inlluenee 
their thrones, teachers and students felt of France. The Allies cut them to pieces 
as he had felt. There were teachers of again, and the pieces were 
law who looked once more towards the distributed among princes Napoleon’s 
French democratic doctrines as something who too often were not work undone 
more wholesome than German romanti- natives, like the German 
cism. The student’s hero was no longer princes, of the country where they ruled. 
Palmer, the Leipzig bookseller, court- France had, in a somewhat brutal fashion, 
martiallcd for having attempted to kill done a good deal towards modernising the 
Napoleon, but Sand, a student like them- country: the new potentates were anvious 
selves, beheaded for having actually to unmodemise it. The king of Sardinia 
murdered the Russian agent Kotzebue. destroyed the Botanical Garden in Turin 
They were queer fellows, the revolu- and very nearly blew up the bridge across 
tionar}' students of these days, bareheaded, the Po, because both the garden and 
with shaggy hair and naked breast, the bridge were creations of the Fixaich 
Their god was Wotan rather than the God Empire. The pope forbade his subjects to 
of the Bible ; their prophet, Arminius have anything to do with that ‘ French ’ 
rather than Luther. The book which invention, vaccination, and dc’stroyed the 
more than any other reflected their ethical lamps which the French had hung acio.ss 
code was probably the Germania of the streets of Rome : so that the pontifical 
Tacitus, with its contrast between the government was both physicalh- and 
purity of barbarian Germany and the morally an obscurantist governmrat. 
offeteness of Roman civilization. They Now there was one part of Italy — once 
reminded one, when one reads descriptions more fallen into the power eitlu'r of the 
of their pageants, of Italian Fascisti emperor of Austria or of the pope — which 
rather than 'of young English under- had been for a time styled the ' Kingdom 
graduates attending a Liberal Summer of Italy,’ with Napoleon as its king and 
School. But, after all, if they were as its flag a green, white, red tricolor, 
nationalist in feeling, so were the French Well might Leopardi, expressing in his 
liberals, and, if one of their war cries poems the feelings of a large pro]roition 
was ‘ L'p with Germany,’ another, here as of his countrymen, inveigh agaiii'.t Napo- 
in Paris, was ‘ Down with Kings and Icon for having sent so many Italian-- to 
Priests ! Fatherland and Liberty ! ’ be slaughtered on all the battlefield-- ol 

Italy raised still more troublesome Europe. But, in spite of this, manv 
problems for Mctternich. The, problems young Italians of the nobility and of the 
had nothing to do with social bourgeoisie — young men of the tvjje ol 
The Italian organization. Southern Italy', Fah/ice in Stendhal's Chartreuse de Pat me 
situation as uncivilized as Spain, had j'^'^^egan to wonder whether the small 
not been impoverished Napoleonic ' Kingdom of Italy ’ mielit 

the war as Spain had been, and im not some day or other be th'- niicleu-- ol 
inhabitants lived a happy, thoughtfS^ a united Italy, and whether Najtoleon — 
life in their primeval squalor. . Nor^m who was, after all, a kind of Italitin — had 
Italy' was highly civilized. Th^i^o pa rts not been the first to dream what was 
of continental Europe whi^ii^^re gener- bound to come when the time of pru-sts 
ally looked on as modeJs of good agri- and kings ' had passed by'. Freemasons 
culture were Flanders anti Lombardy ; and and Carbonari fraternised on both sides 
Sismondi has left us aij almost idyllic of the Alps ; soldiers conspired on both 
picture of the conditions which prevailed sides against the anachronistic ni'niarchs 
on the Tuscan agricultural Estates. But whom Waterloo had dumped upon all 
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the European nationb A unified and 
secularised Italy became pait of a political 
ideal which was at once liberal and 
Napoleonic 

In Russia also theic uere enthusiastic 
freemasons and plotting officers But 
ought Russia to be counted as part of 
Europe ? We have completed our survey 
of Europe — properly so called — and we 
hope that we have given a sufficiently 
clear idea of the conditions of life, both 
spiiitual and ccono- 
PoHtical and mic, which prevailed 
Economic instability there In England, 
the politico-religious 
world was free but orderly, and the 
history of the past seemed to guarantee 
stability in the future In the industrial 
world, on the other hand, theie were new 
and alarming features which seemed to 
be making for reckless pioduction, unequal 
distribution, anarchy and i evolution On 
the Continent, which knew nothing of 
the troubles of what has been called the 
Industrial Revolution and which had as 
yet barely disco veied the existence of the 
steam-engine, thcic wcic no social up- 
heavals to be feared All the ti ouble w'as 
political and religious, piicsts and kings 
havmg become close allies against the rise 
of democratic and libti al ideas 

Now, the nineteenth centuiy has seen 
the rise of a new philosophy of histoiy, 
called by Karl Maix and Fiicdiich Engds, 
who invented it, the materialist, or 
economic, conception of history Accoid- 
mg to this conception, the phenomena of 
economic life, of agricultuial and mdustiial 
production, arc the dcepl} laid foundations 
underlymg every human society , the 
phenomena of religious and political life 
are only the supcrfacial superstiuctuie 
It follows from this that, if jou want to 
understand a society and prognosticate 
about its stability, you should look not at 
the superstructure, but at the economic 
basis upon w'hich the supeistiucturc has 
been raised Since English industrial 
life was unbalanced and insecure, English 
history in the nineteenth centuiy, accordmg 
to the Marxian theoiy, should have been 
unbalanced also, and constantly disturbed 
by revolutionary crises The Continent, 
On the other hand, was safe fiom the 
troubles inherent in the ‘ great industry ’ : 


the history of the Continent, in spite of 
the ideological quarrels which divided 
Christians and frce-thinkei s, monaichists 
and democrats, should thcicforc, according 
to the doctiines of histoiical matciiahsm, 
have been a monotonous and quiet history 
Things, as we know, went the other way, 
so that there is no more severe indictment 
of the Marxist philosophy of history in 
the century It was orderly where it 
should have been revolutionary , it was 
revolutionary where it should have been 
oidcrly What reason can one give for 
this, except that Marx’s philosophy rests 
upon a false psj'Chology? We have 
always found food for reflection in 
Chateaubriand’s short and pithy axiom : 
' On se fait tuci poui des cioyanccs, on ne 
se fait pas tuer pour des interets ' 



CHAMPION OF ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Chief exponent of the matonahst conception of 
history, Karl Marx (iSiS published Volume I 
of his work Dis Ixapital in iSOy He sought the 
overthrow ot capitalism bj development of class 
consciousness among the proletariat 
Tiom a photograph 
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. CHAPTER 161 


THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 

Outbursst uf Emotion and Individualism in Art 
that broke the Restraints of the Classic Age 

By HAROLD NICOLSON 

Author of Tennyson, Paul Verlaine, etc. 


W HAT was the romantic movement ? 
How and where did it begin ; 
when and whj- did it end ? A\’hat 
were its basic principles and what 
its aims ? Vhat was its influence on art, 
literatufe. music and politics ? Is roman- 
ticism, as a habit of thought, valuable or 
the reverse ? Has the romantic attitude 
a future or only a past ? Such questions 
have aroused the interest of innumerable 
writers for well over a liundrcd years, and 
the answers they have given have been 
diverse and contradictory. On one point 
only is there general agreement, namely, 
that between the years 1760 and 1S60 the 
civilized world adopted a peculiar attitude 
towards life, became predominanth- in- 
terested in certain oxpt>riencc.s, shapes, 
colours which had not predominantly 
interested people before, and flung into 
this supposedly new revelation the energy 
and enthusiasm of a religioirs revival. 

The history of human thought shows 
many such revivals ; it is indeed cus- 
tomary and right that one generation 
should react with violence against the 
intellectual conventions of a previous 
generation. What distinguishes the 
romantic movement from similar changes 
in taste and appreciation is not that it 
discovered any startlingly new region of 
experience (in the sense that modern 
science and psycholog}- have rendered 
new experience available), but that it 
.charged what was in e,sscnce a mere mode 
of thinking and feeling with a degree of 
energy, of universality, of self-conscious- 
ness and of conviction such as renders 
the romantic movement no mere fashion 
of educated opinion but an important 
and perfectly recognizable stage in the 
development of the human mind. 

The romantic is as old as Homer ; the 
romantic movement, however, is something 


which began, more or less, in 1760 and 
ended, more or less, in 1S60. Why ? That 
is the question which it is the purpose of 
this chapter to answer. But it is not an 
easy question. It is possible, of course, to 
analyse the several constituents of the 
romantic movement ; but what is more 
difficult is clearly to define the force that 
welded these constituents together. In 
other words, one can explain what is 
technically meant by ‘ romantic ’ ; but this 
is of little avail unless one can also explain 
the word ‘ moi’ement ’ — can give reasons 
why this habit of mind assumed unwonted 
dynamic energy and spread like a driven 
thunderstorm across the civilized world. 

In this chapter some such explana- 
tion is attempted. First, it is suggested 
how, in about 17G0, the public were 
in a very curious mood 
of receptivity, how it World craving for 
came that, at that some new thing 
date, ninety per cent, of 
educated jicople were, as never before, 
weary of the old formulas, and as never 
before anxious for something 'new. Then 
it is shown why the doctrine of romanticism 
not only satisfied this appetite, but acted 
as some virulent and unexpected tonic or 
injection, giving to the world a new 
exuberance of energ\- and desire. And then 
it is indicated how the’ torrent thus 
released gathered force from several 
tributaries and, breaking the barrier of 
reason, poured its waters over lands until 
then unfertile, leaving in its wake much 
rubbish, considerable destruction and a 
thick deposit of rich, alluvial loam. 

* Romanticism,’ wrote Saintc-Beuve, 

‘ imposed itself by opposing everything 
which had preceded it.’ There is much 
truth in this remark, but it is not the whole 
truth. There is no doubt that one of 
the main circumstances that assured the 
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early ftiitces'. of the romantic movement 
was the fart that everybody was bored 
by everything; whirh the eighteenth cen- 
tury, wliich ‘ the age of reason,' had in- 
vented anfl imposed. People were so 
tired of intellectual discipline that they 
were tired almost of intellect itself. 
Romanticism, in its first, and perhaps its 
most fundamental, manifestation, was 
thus a reaction against intellect in favour 
of emotion, against the organized in favour 
of the personal. This will require some 
further explanation, but such explanation 
must proceed by gradations. 

I-et us take, in the first place, the actual 
word ‘ romantic ’ and its derivative, 
‘ romanticism.’ The life story of this word 
is in itself illuminating. It 
Etymology of originates from ' romant ' 
‘Romanticism’ or ‘ romaunt ‘ — words long 
ago naturalised in the 
linglish language. It first appears at a 
very definite period, between the year 1653 
anti the year 1659. It is then used in 
the various forms of ' romance ’ (used 
a.s an adjective), ‘ romancial ’ and 
' romancirall.’ After 1650 ‘romantic’ 
becomes the acceptetl form. 

hiow, why should this word have been 
coined and brought into currency within 
a period of si.x specific years ? It was 
because, with the dawn of the ‘ age of 
reason,’ the intellectuals of the period 
required some expression whereby to 
dismiss and to condemn what had been 
thought interesting an<l admirable by the 
previous generation. It must therefore 
be realizffl that, at its first appearance, the 
word ‘ romantic ’ was used as a term of 
icproach, even as ‘ impressionist ’ was 
used in 1S74 and ' futurist ' is to-day. It 
then implied something uncivilized, bar- 
barous and unrefined, also something 
alfected. It implied, at a somewhat later 
date, something unreal, fantastic and 
sentimental. Take this, for instance, from 
John Rvelyn, under the date November, 
lObi : ' 1 saw Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, 
})layed ; but now the old plays begin to 
disgust this refined age.' It was to express 
modes of 1 bought or fashion such as this 
that I he w(jrd ‘romantic’ was first in- 
vented. ft meant ‘ like the old romances,’ 
and, by that, something either improbable 
or unrea.sonable ; it signified ‘ ignorant,’ 


' uneducated.’ It was an epithet implying 
acute distaste. 

As the late seventeenth century' passed 
into the eighteenth, we find the word 
gradually assuming a sonicuhat different 
complc.xion. It loses its whollv 1 ip; n - 
brious character, and becomes ui' r ' 
an epithet for something 
imaginative but unregulated Connotj'ions 
either by order, reason or of the term 
judgement. We find it ac- 
companied always by e.xplic itu : 
‘romantic and disordered,' ‘his taut -nc 
and indeed romantic ima.gery' — such 1- 
the company it keeps. Towanh tht. 
middle of the eighteenth century, h c.\- 
ever, a new tinge of colour again c 'tr.es 
over the w'ord. We find it bein^ ‘-nt- 
ployed more and more to designate 
something wild and strange and r.itlur 
perturbing ; predominantly is it applied 
to scenery suggestive of the ■ >' i 
romances — to torrents, and dark fore-t-, 
and ruined castles seen by moonlittht. 
It loses all sense of contempt and takes 
on a sense of something rather alarmm.', 
something rather thrilling. People are 
evidently both attracted and repelled bv 
the w'ord ; it comes rapidly to acqn.re 
literary and pictorial associations. ^^’e 
are startled suddenly by findina the ex- 
pression ‘ romantic solitude ’ ; that would 
have been quite impossible in 1650 : t>ut 
by 1759 the juxtaposition of this adje elite 
and that substantive meant a great deal — 
it meant, as has been said, soniothing bv 
which the sensitive souls of 175Q were at 
once attracted and repelled. Let Un li ate 
the word, therefore, as it stood so allur- 
ingly in 1759. Later it was vulgarisul by 
the ‘ classic versus romantic ’ contnjvii.sv 
championed by Schiller and (loethe. 
But in 1759 it implied somothim; lre~h 
and rather scandalous, much as ‘ p.svclio- 
analysis ’ had these implications in 1917- 

Certain very useful indications can be 
gleaned from this account of the develop- 
ment of the word itself. It was coined 
when the age of reason required an oppro- 
brious epithet wherewith to dismiss all 
hankering after Shakespeare or Spenser. 
As the age of reason in its turn became a 
bore, the word lost its opprobrious 
character, and glimmered as a symbol of 
forbidden fruit. This symbol, in its turn, 
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became the b ini ei oi the new movement 
It IS legrettabk doubtless that the m- 
telhfjeucc of man slioukl thus proceed by 
ac ion and rea tioii that the creative 
artist of one age should to so laige an 
extent be inspiitd by a desiic to refute 
his predecessors one might wish to 
conceive a ci\ilization in ^\hlch men re 
acted directly to exptiiencc itself and not 
indirectly in opposition to the experience 
of their fatheis and grandfathers But 
such, It must be admitted is not histone 
fact, the atmosphiie of most im 
poitant intellectual or cmobonal mo\e 
ments has been created b> the actual 
boredom felt by the average man of one 
geneiation when contemplating the en 
thusiasms oi discoveiies ot iniinedi itclj 
preceding generations I oi the historj 
of taste IS the histon of snc>-cssi\e icac 
tions, and the histoiy ot human tho i^ht 
IS fundamentally the histori ol successne 
human tastes 

Nowhere is this more ippaient than in 
the genesis of the lomantic inoiement 
It was a migmiieent and all nnpoitant 
movement, but its (irst naamtest atioia is 
to be found m a compiratneh tiiaiil 


branch of human activity It is to be 
found in gardens The garden muddle 
which aiose in the reign of Queen Anne 
and Geoige I is verv sigmticant, and 
desfraes to be dealt with in some detail, 
since it dlustmtcs and explains in a par- 
tienlulv lueid mannei what inspired the 
formal as distinct Irom the spiritual 
el ment m the lonaantic reaolt 

The ideal of a classic gaideii is familiar 
to u^- Mo liive \ eisaille'' and Schon 
biunn and the like Me lightly admire 
these snpcib perspectives feeling instinc 
ti'eh that a garden is of necessity an 
artificial creation ippertainmg to archi 
tectuic and icquiring, as such some sense 
of ahnement and purpose Me have by 
now foi gotten how fai the Dutch gar 
denets mtioduced bj M illiam and Maiv 
txig,,ciated then pasi-ion foi the formal 
The blithe gulden', ot England were 
ci inapt d into topiau uid oaei weighted 
ha watoi works and ornamental stone 
The flowei beds were b unshed and their 
plates taken b\ clipped cveigreens and 
elaboiate aiabesques of box edging cn 
closing strata of vancoloutcd sands This 
w IS the woik piedominantly of I ondon 



TYPE OF CLASSIC GARDEN DISLIKED BY THE ROMANTICISTS 
The Tomantie movement and its plea for a return to nature aroused criticism of the carefully 
planned gardens that delighted the classicists ind the cult for what nas termed iiiril gardening 
replaced the stillness of the Dutch models adornctl with stiluir) ponds and s> mmetrie d flower 
beds The pond garden laid out at Hampton Com t Palace in the time of Henrv Vlll provides 
an interesting cx imple of th it studied effect which the roni intic sts so strongly decried 
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ELABORATE PARTERRE 
Parterre was a. favourite form of g irden decora 
tion m the teign of Willi im uid Alary This 
design one of many described bv London and 
Wise IS cut from turf into intiicate pattcins 
filled artistically with several coloured sai ds 
From Imhmi oj G > i t E I 

and Wise, the naluial and 
polite gardeners who fk 
stroyed the mounds ann 
galleries with which Bicoii 
and Evelyn had been so con 
tent \s eailv as 1712 wc 
find A,ddison protesting ag iinst 
this deviation from n iturc 
‘ "We see,’ he writes the inaiks 
of the sci 7 Zors upon cvcij 
Plant and Bush The next 
year Pope, in his tin n ] ro 
tested and wiotc his lanou^ 
essav for the Giuirduin lit 
also wrote the Epistle to 
Lord Burlington 

In 1715 London and ist 
were supplanted m populai 
favour by then pupil swit/<i 
who was the first apostlt oi 
w hat he called ‘ 1 ural g ii tk n 
mg’ Switzers sutctssoi w is 
Bridgeman, and after Budge 
man came Kent '\Icanwhik 
the ]ardm anglais had 
■ mvaded France, and ill 
manner of horticultmal foolisli 
ness was committed Kent 
vmtes Horace Walpole, k ipt 
the fence and saw aU natiiic 
was a garden ’ It must be 
admitted that m the hands of 
Kent's successors the art oi 
‘ rural gardening ’ became a 
little too romantic In 172S 
we find Mr Batty writing 


' Is theic anything more shocking than 
a Stitt, regular garden ? ’ And Kent 
with his famous principle that natuie 
abhois a stiaight line and his imcn- 
tion of the ha ha ’ must to some extent 
be held lesponsible 

By 1750 we have Capabihtj Brown 
who toured the countii lav aging the 
giidens of the hnglish gentiy and cu^-fing 
down till aitniie^ which embellished his 
( lients estates Brow 11 s passion toi w hat 
\\ ilpole calls the beauty of the gentle 
swell oi concave scoop plaied havoc 
w ith the law ns and teiiaces The incalcu- 
lable harm done bv this enthusiast still 
le i\ es a ^.cai upon the face of England It 
pioduccd an early reaction Tor Brown 
had overdone the element of surpiisc and 



A GARDEN BEFORE AND AFTER ‘ IMPROVEMENT 
In tile reaction upimst Jioiticiiltiiral formulism iiiril lind 
scapes were substituted, tor conventional garikns Mm like 
Kent and Capabilitv Brow 11 \\ ere irdcnt members of the b lek 
to nature ’ school and these engr i\ mgs of a house mil gii iiiids 
before (top) and afli r treatment show their method'^ 
riom R R hniJU Iht, Laidi,capL, 1791 
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AN AUTHOR READING TO HIS GUESTS 


By their appeal to the emotions rather than to tlie intellect, 
the works of Samuel Richardson (1CS9-17O1) fostcied the 
growing spirit of romanticism. Clad m his usual morning dress, 
the author, seen in this engraving by Stadler, entertains some 
friends by reading his noi.el Sir Charles Grandison 


people were hankering again for the calmer 
joys of perspective. Gardens are a physical 
matter ; and by ph3'sical displacement 
the attention is apt to be fatigued. 

The history of the romantic movement 
in garden design is thus particulailj' curious 
and instructive. It preceded the main 
movement by a generation, and it ran its 
course from reaction to reaction before 
romanticism proper had begun. It was 
caused by curioush' similar conditions in 
public taste, and it developed in much the 
same manner. It is, in fact, an epitome of 
the whole romantic movement, illustrating 
in miniature many of the main elements 
and emotions of which that movement 
was composed. You have the fine classic 
manner of Len6lrc degenerating into the 
artificial alle}’s of London and Wise ; you 
have convention, rigidity and repetition. 
The element of ‘ recognition ' has ceased 
even to soothe. You have, above all, a 
great weariness on the part of public 
opinion, a gieat desire for something new. 
You thus have the new movement, 
salutary at fiist, but in the end leading to 
the extravagance of Brown and the ex- 
ploitation ot the element of surprise. This 
in its turn produces an even greater weari- 
ness, since surprise fatigues the attention 
more than recognition, and you have a 
swing of the pendulum of taste back in the 


direction of classicism and 
order. This is not to say 
that landsc.ipe gardening did 
not continue well into the 
twentieth centuiy ; but it 
became less violent and de- 
structive, and many ol the 
better educated reverted, as 
at Pcnshuist, to the older 
orderly st\’le. 

The same development oc- 
curred almost immediately m 
literature, and, through the 
medium of literature, in jioli- 
tics, art, architecture and 
music. Obviously, how e\ ci , 
in these more intiicatc 
mediums the movement w.is 
in itself more intricate, the 
actions and reactions slower 
and less obvious. Noi does 
the analogy of garden design, 
helpful as it is in illustiating 
the external or formal development ot 
romanticism, throw much light on it', 
inner idea. It is, indeed, important not 
to confuse the form of romanticism with 
its spirit. The form is simple enough ; 
it disliked, as Kent disliked, the ' stiaight 
line.’ But the spirit requires a far moic 
elaborate analysis if it is to be piopeilj' 
understood. By 1750 roman- 
ticism was 'in the air.’ In Anabsisof 
1760 Jean Jacques Rous- Rousseauism 
seau was able to catch these 
wisp,, of feeling and combine them 
into a definite doctrine. With Kou-.seau 
the romantic movement propel w<.'> 
started on its course. It is thus essential 
to analj’se Rousseauism in some detail. 
For the year 1760 was the birthdai ol 
the romantic movement. 

Rousseau did not invent lomanticisin 
out ol nothing ; he gave to existing anti- 
classical stinings a local habitation and 
a name The movement really began 111 
England with Thompson, Young, Giay, 
Collins and Maepherson. In France it 
began with Voltaire, who was a friend of 
Young, and who imported, rather against 
his convictions, such new ideas as Shake- 
speare and the taste for ' northern ’ or 
barbarous literature. This new inteiest 
was stimulated during the Anglophil 
mania of 1735-1740, by the passion for 
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Richardson's Clarissa which thereafter 
’ensued. Already, in 1750, the intellectuals 
were beginning to doubt the validit5' of 
established conveiitions and were reacting 
against the oligarchy of cleverness, lucidity 
and order which the classics had imposed. 
They were reacting, though they did not 
know it, against the t3'ranny of intellect 
over emotion, of culture over personalitj'. 
Sensibility was the habit of the time, and 
we find men like Diderot sobbing at the 
slightest provocation. With Rousseau 
the fairy storj' came true. Rousseau 
invented nothing except a formula, but 
that formula exploded a mine. Rou.sseau 
was a great lyric poet — the expression is 
used advisedly — but he was not a thinker. 
It seems almost incredible to us that this 
sham logic, this turgid sentimentalitj', 
should have unloosed a whirlwind. But 
so it was. The primarj' reason for his 
success was the receptivitj' of his public. 
They ■ possessed already what might be 
called ‘ an expectant energy of mind.’ 

Tliis arresting phi'asc will be found to 
advance matters if we consider what, in 
essentials, was the public mood of 1750- 
• 1760. \\'e are familiar, for instance, with 

moments in our own lives 
Emotion rebels when our iiervcs, for no 
against intellect apparent reason, appear 
strung to a higher pitch 
of receptivity, when they react with 
greater delicacj’ to experiences hitherto 
unrealized, to beauty hitherto unjudged. 
At such moments our faculties of expres- 
sion appear, in their turn, to function 
with a rapid and confident assurance 
as if directed by an impulse external to 
ourselves. These precious and volatile 
moments arc caused, doubtless, by some 
scarcely apprehended balance between 
brain and liver, by some subtle adjustment 
between the condition of external circum- 
stances and internal organs. Physical 
health is bj^ no means essential to such 
highly tuned moods of personal adjustment: 
the5' occur, indeed, most often in conva- 
lescence. All we can say for certain is 
that their unfailing accompaniment is 
increased self-confidence, increased nervous 
hope. Something analogous to such 
obscure events happens at intervals to 
groups of individuals. The nervous system 
of millions of people becomes cumula- 


tively attuned to a more sensitive mood of 
receptivity ; simultaneously the creative 
energ}’ of other individuals is similarly 
enhanced. A sense of communal excite-' 
ment is engendered, and of communal 
anticipation. 

Can we define the conditions in which, 
or by which, such an atmosphere of 
expcctanc}’ is produced ? Is there, for 
instance, any common factor traceable 
between the Renaissance, the age of 
Shakespeare and the 
romantic movement Common factor in 
which can account lor all Great Epochs 
the heightened nervous 
energy so apparent at these epochs ? 
Surety such a common factor is to be 
found primarily in a wide-spread sense 
of opportunitv coupled with a wide- 
spread belief in the capacity of the age' 
to grasp that opportunity. The eighteenth 
centurj- had an overweening sense of 
capacity but no very deep sense of oppor- 
tunity ; we, to-day, have a very deep sense 
of opportunity but no veiy confident sense 
of capacit}'. M'hat makes an epoch is the 
simultaneous sense of both, working on, 
or more usual Ij' against, an established 
tradition. The romantics possessed this 
simultaneous .sense, and it is this which 
accounts for their swee]') and fervour. In 
all such movements, moreover, something 
happens to release the energy accumu- 
lated. In the Renaissance this event was 
the redisco^’er\• of Greek, in the Eliza- 
bethan age it was the discovery of the 
new world, in the romantic movement it 
was the revival of personality. 

Some indication has now been given 
of the circumstances which inspired the 
romantic movement and the reasons which 
caused that movement to take so definite 
a form, but some recapitulation and expan- 
sion i.s desirable. There are two questions 
which have to be answered : First, why 
did the romantic movement, in all 
branches of human activity, take so defi- 
nite a form ? And what was that form ? 
Secondly, wh}^ was it inspired by so uni- 
versal a passion ? What was the nature 
of the wide-spread enthusiasm which 
ensured its success ? 

We will take the formal side first. The 
‘ age of refinement ’ had elaborated a set 
of conventions which by 1750 had become 
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outworn and spiritless. Under these regu- 
lations reason, good sense and good beha- 
viour were more important than imagina- 
tion, sensibility or adventure. The rigid 
oligarchy of this polite age disliked all 
common subjects or common expression.s ; 
it disliked all shocks, surprises or violence ; 
it disliked the improbable, the unnatural 
or the disturbing ; it created a drawing- 
room atmosphere in which well dressed 
people discussed polite subjects in elegant 
language and, above all, forbore to talk 
about themselves. ‘ Everything,’ wrote 
Boileau, ' should lead to good sense.’ ‘ Le 
nioi,’ they exclaimed, ‘ est haissable.’ ' The 
intelligence.’ wrote Boileau again, ‘ is not 
moved b}' what it cannot believe.’ 

By 1750 all these tenets had become not 
only wearisome but detestable. It was 
inevitable that romanticism when it 
arrived should concentrate on destroying 
the old conventions and that its develop- 
ment should be profoundly affected by 



AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ‘ THRILLER ’ 
The ultra-romantics revelled in the blood- 
curdling novels of Matthew Gregorj’ Lewis. An 
illustration from The Monk, published in 1795, 
gives the melodramatic type of incident popu- 
larised by Lewis, thenceforth nicknamed ‘ Monk.' 

British AIttsetttn 


this destructive mania. The method of 
the early romantics was, in fact, that of 
violent contradiction. Feeling, they said, 
was more important than intellect, emotion 
than good sense, imagination than reason, 
instinct than culture : to them the un- 
civilized was more attractive than the 
civilized, the wild more inspiring than the 
tame, the improbable more interesting 
than the probable. They reacted violently 
against the drawing-room atmosphere ; 
they shouted, they used common expres- 
sions, they talked of vulgar subjects, they 
stamped on the Aubusson carpet.s with 
their muddied boots. Society was hatel'ul 
to them, they would escape into the soli- 
tude of untamed coun- 
tries. The fashionable Reaction adalnst 
was hateful to them, they convention 
would seek the exotic, 
the medieval, the prehistoric past. They 
would cultivate the energy, the simpli- 
city, the tenderness and the elemental 
passions of the noble savage. They 
would find beauty in everything that 
was most unlike Berkeley Square or the 
Rue de Varennes ; they would sob quietly 
to themselves about simple, tender sub- 
jects ; they would indulge in unimaginable 
passions, in far-fetched vices, in the lure 
of the spectral anti the ghostly. They 
would defy all traditions and embrace all 
novelties. They were young, and active, 
and free. They had fierce eyes and dis- 
ordered hair, and emphatic gestures. They 
wept scalding tears ; they rushed about 
kicking over traces which, as a matter of 
fact, had long ceased to exist. In their 
loathing of convention they caini; to 
loathe all discipline and all control ; and 
in the end, as happens in such cases, they 
repudiated self-control itself. 

The passionate fervour with which 
romanticism proclaimed that everything 
was im.eresting except the eighteenth 
century accounts for its widely inclusive 
quality, for the fact that it was aide to 
sweep into its vortex such contradictory 
elements as Wordsworth and Byron, 
Lamartine and Schiller, Tom Moore and 
Shelley ; ’ that such things as Fonthill 
Abbey, and Kubla Khan, and ‘ We are 
seven ' should all be recognizably romantic. 
It may, indeed, appear far-fetched to 
contend that there is such a thing as a 
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NEO-GOTHIC MANSION IN 1823 
The English architect James Wyatt (1746-1813) forsook 
classic models to make architectural experiments m the Gothic 
style. His most notorious achievement was this artificial 
Gothic abbey of Fonthill in Wiltshire, built as a residence for 
Beckford, author of Vathek The tower collapsed m 1825 
Drawn and engraved by T Htghatn 


definite form or method in 
a movement the very essence 
of which was formless and 
unmethodical. And yet in all 
expressions of romanticism 
there exists a recognizable 
similarity of form and aspect. 

The wine of the romantic 
movement affected various 
temperaments in various 
ways ; some became violent, 
some gloomy, some senti- 
mental and some merely 
egoistic ; but at least they 
all became drunk, and the 
symptom of their intoxica- 
tion is a suspension of self- 
criticism, a tendency to allow 
full play to their violence, 
their gloom, their senti- 
mentality or their egoism 
undeterred by any undue 
consideration for reason. 

All this may explain the immediate 
success of romanticism and the excite- 
ment which it aroused. It does not 
explain, however, why the romantic 
movement was so valuable a revulsion, 
or why the excitement it en- 

Spirit of gendered was so important 
RomantSciBm and SO profound. To under- 
stand the significance of 
romanticism one must go below the 
surface and endeavour to discover the 
essential spirit by which it was ani- 
mated and inflamed. This spirit was 
that peculiar form of individualism 
which may be called ‘ the liberation 
of personality.’ 

The age of reason had conceived of 
every individual as part of an organic 
society. This society was supposed to 
be based on order and symmetry and 
directed by intellect ; in practice it was 
based on indifference assuming certain 
stereotyped shapes and directed from 
Paris or London by a caste of well bred 
gentlemen and ladies ; people were told 
exactly how they were to behave, to 
think and to feel. So long as the dictators 
were respected the public conformed ; 
hut after 1715 the dictators were not 
respected and a vague restlessness seized 
upon Europe. There arose a hankering 
after the ‘ return to nature,’ or in other 


words a dislike of the domination of 
culture ; there arose a hankering after 
distant and uncivilized epochs, after 
exotic and uncivilized countries ; there 
was, in a word, a very wide-spread resent- 
ment of cultured society. Rousseau was 
able to give to this vague restlessness a 
very sudden and definite propulsion, to 
give to ‘ sensibility,’ or rather to the 
‘ sense of self,’ a justification not only 
logical but moral. To millions of people 
his doctrine came as a stroke of libera- 
tion. From that moment people began to 
feel that it was no longer ‘ incorrect ' to 
exploit one’s own personality, but that it 
was a moral duty to do so. The effect of 
Rousseau’s main doctrine is comparable 
only to that of the Reformation. A 
sudden wave of enthusiasm and relief 
passed across the civilized world. 

Having established that the individual 
Wcis more important than society, in 
itself a questionable doctrine, Rousseau 
was logically obliged to contend that any 
single individual was as important as any 
other. He was thus led to believe that 
those qualities which in practice differen- 
tiate individuals from each other, such 
as intellect, reason and virtue, were less 
important than those qualities, such as 
feeling and passion, which the majority 
of individuals possess in comparatively 
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equal shares. Rousseau's doctrines were 
one of the main causes of the French 
Revolution and of its inevitable corollary, 
Napoleonism ; the progress of romanticism 
m France was thereby checked for some 
forty years and the disillusion and di.smay 
created abroad by the excesses of the 
revolutionary period did much to damp 
the initial rapture. But Rousseau’s essen- 
tial discovery of personality remained 
intrinsically unaffected, and the second 
bloom of romanticism was scarcely less 
important than the first. 

Such, then, are the main principles and 
causes of the romantic movement, and 
such the main constituents of its methods 
and inspiration. Superficially you have a 
violent reaction against conventional form, 
analogous to the earlier reaction against 
the formal design in gardens. Less super- 
ficially you have the liberation of 
personality, with the stronger emphasis 
thereby thrown upon seclusion and ad- 
venture, daring and sensibility, the pas- 
sionate and the tender. It must now be 
shown how in Europe and America these 
principles actuall3- developed and how 
the original tenets of romanticism were 



SUMMER. 


H ROM yoaderfiddsof eihcrfairdiLlos'd, 

Child of the Sun ! illuftrious Staamer comes 

In pride of youth, and felt thto* Nature s 

[depth. 

He comes, attended by the fultry Hours, 

And ever-fanning Breezes, on' his way ; 5 

While, &om his ardent look, the turning Sfrmg 
Averts her blulhful &ce} and earth, and skies, 
All-fmiling, to his hot dominion leaves. 



ROMANTIC RETREAT OF ROUSSEAU 
llou!.!scj.u became associated with Madame de Warens about 
172(5, and in 1736, partly for the sake of his health, she took this 
house, Les Charmettes, near Chambery. Rousseau has desenbed 
the hie here m his Confessions which constitute one of the most 
chaiming remains of the literary originator of sentimentalism. 

Lithograph by C. de Last after LarrtettM 


PIONEER OF ROMANTICISTS 
Nature was the central theme of 1 lie 
Seasons (1730) and their author, 
James Thomson, was the fint to 
challenge the artilici.ilitj of the 
works of Pope and Cow loj T lioni- 
son wrote in blank verse as ■scen m 
this page from his Summer. 

Bnh h Museum 

changed and weakened tlic 
movement progressed. The 
more immediate ellect "as 
expressed m literature, and it 
was primarily’ through litcia- 
ture that ait, mueic, aidii- 
tecture and politics caught the 
infection. It is thu-, the 
romantic movement m liUia- 
ture which must first be 
examined. 

The year 1760 has been 
taken as the birth-j’ear of the 
romantic movement, since it 
was in that year that romantic- 
ism first became self-conscious 
and began to move. The get ms 
of romttnticism are first notice- 
able, however, in England, and 
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in the year 1726. It was in March of 
that year that James Thomson published 
his Winter in a folio pamphlet and 
achieved considerable success. Four years 
later he had completed Summer and 
Autumn, and the full Seasons was pub- 
lished in 1730. Thomson was a chubby, 
gentle little man, with a fine ear for 
melody, an instinctive dislike of the lucid, 
an equally instinctive preference for the 
indistinct, and a marked love 


already created a desire for ‘ a return to 
nature,' a distaste for the mechanical 
brilliance of the classic convention, a 
liking for half-lights and mists and soli- 
tude, and a peculiar brand of egoist 
melancholy. These new feelings had been 
transported to France, where, at that 
date, English literature excited con- 
siderable interest. 

When Rousseau arrived, therefore, sen- 
sibility already existed. It had existed 


Of dreams that wave before the half- 
shut eye , 

And of gay castles m the clouds that pass. 

For ever flashing round a summer sky. 

It is strange that so gay and unassuming 
a man, a man whose chief pleasure was 
to lie on his back eating Lady Hertford's 
apricots and thinking affectionately about 
rabbits, should have actually 
been the precursor of some- 
thing so virile and violent as 
the romantic movement. But ii 

Thomson did in fact popu- 
larise ' sensibility,' and he 
did in fact re-discover the 
direct or ‘ pure ' enjoyment 
of nature, the appreciation of 
natural objects as such. The 
cult of sensibility, the reaction 
against the meticulous intel- 
lectualism of the age, received 
further encouragement from 
the appearance in 1742 of the 
Night Thoughts of the Rev. 

Edward Young. These sen- 
tentious iambics of a worldly, 
disagreeable and disappointed 
man of sixty made a diicct 
appeal to the increasing pessi- _ 

mism of the age, and exciteil 
a distinct influence in France, 
where they were made known 
through the agency of Yol- • 
taire. Thomas Gray follows ^ 
with the famous Elegy ol , 

1751, a poem which, both in 
form and content, is the very { ' ' 
essence of sensibility. The bla^Eis 1 
same note is echoed in Collins, jn the ad 
whose Odes had already ap- Thoughts, a 
peared in 1746. The leaders of fostered a 
the elegiac school in English °France'^* 
poetry had thus by 1750 


for years ; it had for long represented the 
tissue paper in which the intellectuals 
wrapped their most glittering triumphs. 
But the English elegists had taught France 
that sensibility was something more than 
wadding, had insisted that this wadding 
was almost interesting in itself. Rousseau, 
who had the instincts of a journalist, 
fully reali 7 ed that people were becoming 
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BLAKE’S TITLE^ PAGE TO YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTS 
In the advancing reaction against mtcllectualism. Night 
Thoughts, a poem by Edward Young which appeared in 1742, 
fostered a morbid taste for ' melancholy and moonlight.’ 
Young’s friendship with Voltaire heightened its influence in 
France. This design for a title page is by William Blake. 
UrU\sh Museum 
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ELEGY 

Written m a Countiy Church Yaid. 


L 


V HE Cui ft\\ tolls the knell of pitting day , 

U li I Tl't lowing herd wind (lowly o’er tlie lea, 

■ Theplowmanhomew irdplodihiswearyway. 
And leaies the world to darknedind to me 


FROM GRAY S ELEGY IN A CHURCHYARD 
Of melanchoh ind retinn^ disposition the poet Thonns Gray 
{1716-71) w lb insoirod b\ his contemplation of the churchyard 
at Stoke Pogi5 to wiito his immcirt il 1 Icgy m which is mirrored 
the poet s infinite c ipacity for feeling R Bentley sketched 
th s ruril scene piecoding the first \erse in the 1753 edition 

brtt h M St, ) I 


more interested in sensibility thin in good 
sense He proctrded to ]u-titv their 
weakness he proceeded to tell them that 
y\hat they had assumed to be regrettable 
indulgence was in fact, an act ot nobility 
It was in tins way that he caught their 
attention But he did far moie than that ; 
he sueceided in convincing them that 
theii- feelings were inhnitely more im- 
portant than then thoughts Rousseau 
dethroned intelligence, and the ensuing 
republic lasted foi a hundred years It 
made muddles, it committed excesses , 
but on the yvhole it achieyed a vast 
amount of good It created the dominance 
of peisonahty , that is a lesson which, 
even to day when we have again come 
to bcheye in intelligence and to suspect 
emotion, cannot be unlearnt 
Rousseau s immediate successors in 
France, men like Florian, Mercier and 
Bernadin de St Pierre, did little more 
than propagate the peculiar form of 
sensibility which he had inyrented. 


Between 1760 and 17S0 Rous- 
seauism became the settled 
habit of mind among the 
French goyeiiiing classes, they 
ceased to bclicyc in their own 
caste or system they iclavcd 
their hold, and the Reyolution 
was the result Ihe Rcyo 
lution, as has been sugeested 
produced a temporary leaction 
against romanticism and the 
mam current of the moy emi nt 
flowed again to England It is 
to England thcicforc that wc 
must now letuin 

Rousseau popul iiiscd tlu 
conception that the indiyidiul 
was detached from, and in 
deed, antagonistic to the 
society of which he foimed a 
part This conception led to 
‘ the revival of personality 
it expressed itself in two imin 
tendencies first a dtsiH t 
destroy existing society ind 
secondly a cltsirt to iscipi 
from existing socic ty Tin loi 
mer tendency accounts lot tli 
violence of the lomantic moyi 
ment for the element ot 
revolt the littei Im the 
gentleness of the romantic moy e ment loi 
tlie element of withdiayy il or esciix Jt 
is this latter tendency yy hieli is the n ^ ■'t 
important It produced such diy 1 1 e 
elements as sensibility, the loy e of s ilituiK 
the cult of the supeinatuial tlu tiste 
for remoter civilizations and exotic uouii 
tnes the passion for the mist-> ol ini 
precision, the invention of the nolile 
say age, and the ‘ y illain hero and ])i ( 
dominantly the revival of lyricism ml 
the lyrical interpretation of n itnre e 
haye already seen how sensibility the 
love of solitude, the subjectue jmi n 
tion of nature, such as yye hist liiid tluin 
m Thomson, Young, (jrray and Collins 
were elaborated by Rousseau into a highly 
infectious theory The next stage m tlu 
escape from society took the foiin not ot 
a withdrayval of the individual yyitliin 
himself, but of an escape from existing 
cmlization to the civilization of a y i,,uei 
and less lucid past This tendency iho 
originated m England and accounts for 
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that to us, incredible malady knovin 
as Ossianism 

In 1762 James Macpherson, of Kingussie, 
published Fingal, an epic poem in six 
books, which he claimed to have trans 
luted from the Gaelic of Ussian, the son 
of Fingal Maepherson's Ossian, although 
not so complete a forgery as was at one 
time supposed, was essentially an im 
posture It seems unbelievable that 
his turgid, misty bombast, his declama- 
tory prose relapsing in every paragiaph 
into broken hexameteis, should have 
exercised so vast an influence in England 
and the Continent and have affected 
profoundly such diffeient temperaments as 
Goethe, Napoleon, Holder, Chateaubriand 
and George Sand A more sinccie and 
scholarly writer was Thomas Perc\ bishop 
of Dromoie, who in 1765 published his 
Rehques of Ancient English Poetry, by 
which Sir Walter Scott was deeply affected 
and inspired A further pioneer in the 
revival of forgotten poetry was Thomas 
Warton, whose History of English Poetry, 
with its copious extracts fiom Chaucer 
and Spenser, appeared in instalments 
until 1781 Nothing could be mor« 



COWPER THE NATURE POET 


The love of nature displayed in Thomson s work 
IS as clearly and more sincerelj evinced in the 

? oetw of William Cowper (1731-1800) author of 
he Task He turned to poetry when over 70 as 
a rebel from melancholia that verged on madness 
Engravtns hy Stocks after Komnty 


FINGAL, 

A N 

ANCIENT EPIC POEM, 

In SIX BOOKS 

iDgctbcr th fe er ) od (r POEMS conipj^ecl by 

OSSIAN the Son of FINGAL 

lr« I tcl fom h Gvlil Language, 

By JAMES MikCFHERSON 
1 r tj 1 f r^m ^ iRcii. 



LONDON 

Pnntcd kx T Beck t aad P A De IIondt n t'e Str ns. 

M DCC J XII 

MACPHERSON S OSSIAN 
Controvoisj raged iround the authenticity of 
Fingal the epic poem published in 1762 by the 
Scot J imcs Macpheison and purporting to be 
a tr insl ilion from Ossian In any event the 
work evcrciscd groat contemporary influence 
T ti pt t. of 0 t tition ty 6 -> 

striking than the contiast between War- 
tons hlStoI^, with its repudiation of 
classical convention and its insistence on 
■ pure ' poetiy, and Dr Johnson’s Lives 
ot the Poets, which appeared in the same 
jear and which insisted on the element 
of cultivated good sense Johnson repre 
seats the last word ot the old theory of 
criticism, arton the first of the new 
These influences spread rapidly out from 
England into Euiope It must be remem 
beied that in those days Continental 
opinion, owing to the long established 
populaiitv of books like Pamela and 
Clarissa Harlowe and the works of Sterne, 
was far more receptive of English htcratuic 
than it IS to day Sensibility and Ossianism 
both originated in England, and they form 
two of the mam elements in all the early 
romantic movement In 1780, howevei, 
the mam current of romanticism shifted 
to Germany In England there was 
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Cowper, that admirable poet who did so 
much to strengthen the ' nature poetry ’ 
introduced bv Thomson ; and then there 
was an apparent (though only apparent) 
reaction to classicism under Crabbe, 
Rogers anrl Campbell. Lyrical Ballads, 
it is true, appeared in 1798, but 'its’ in- 
fluence abroad was negligible for "'thirty 
3’’ears. It is not until we reach the period 
of Byron and Scott that we find English 
literature again in the forefront of the 
romantic movement. The dominant in- 
fluence from 17S0 to 1S15 was German. 

The romantic movement in Germany 
differed in three important respects from 
that in France and England. In the first 
place it was predominantly nationalist, it 
was primarily a revolt against French 
culture in favour of the forgotten literature 
of Germany itself. In the second place it 
was, at least in its earlier stages, backed 
by no solid body of public opinion, but 
remained rather the doctrine of a few 


intellectuals. And in the third place its 
outlines were blurred by the concurrent 
Hellenistic movement starterl by such men 
as Lessing and Winckelmann. Its influence, 
none the less, was profound. You have 
first the revival of old folk song and ball.ul 
with Herder and Burger. You have then 
the reaction against established oider 
which inspires the Goethe of Gdtz von 
Berlichingen (1773) and the Schiller of 
Die Rauber (1781). You have then 

the ‘ Sturm und Drang ’ giving waj' to 
‘ Empfindsamkeit,’ the supremelj' import- 
ant Sorrows of Werther in 1774; and 
then you have Goethe's visit to Itah', his 
reaction against Werthcrism, his increasing 
desire to reach some higher and more 
sensible adjustment of classic and romantic 
ideals. Goethe’s repudiation of, or ratlier 
his' aloofness from, the narrower docti incs 
of romanticism in its turn aJiected 
Schiller, as, for instance, in the Eleusische 
Fest, and German romanticism thereafter 
fell into the hands of lesser 
men, such as the two Schlcgels, 
Tieck, Novalis, Kotzebue, Hotl- 
mann, Kemer and Uhland. 

It is not possible here to 
trace in detail the course of 
German romanticism from the 
day of its birth to the day 
when it withered under the 
shrill laughter of Heine. It is 
important, however, to ilelme 
what were the two most im- 
portant and original contri- 
butions of Germany to the 
romantic movement as a whole. 
The first was ' Wertheribin,' 
which made despair fashion- 
able and created the ‘ nial de 
siecle ’ as subsequently de- 
picted in Rene and Childe 
Harold. The second was ti ans- 
cendentalism whereby the emo- 
tional egoism of Rousseau was, 
in the hands of Kant, moulded 
into a stem individualism, and 
whereby the vague nature w'or- 
ship of La Nouvelle Heloise 
was elaborated by Fichte into 
the theory of the real and 
the ideal, and whereby art, 
as the expression of the ideal, 
assumed the part which nature 



■ FATHER OF HISTORICAL ROMANCE ’ 

Author of a senes of prose romances that breathed life into 
national history. Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) opened a new 
epoch in English literature with his Waverley novels, the first 
of which appeared m 1814. Landseer painted the impressive 
portrait of this man who combined genius with a lovable modesty. 

National Portrait Gallcryt London 
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had played in the earlier 
romantic system. Ro- 
manticism was in this 
way both aestheticised 
and intellectual ised ; the 
first tendency produced 
such developments as 
Keats, Tenn3-son, the 
French Pamassiens, and 
the eighteen-nineties in 
England ; the second 
gives us romanticism as 
we know it to-day. 

Transcendentalism, the 
essential factor in modern 
romanticism, marks a 
later stage. Wertherism, 
however, marks the tran- 
sition between Rousseau 
and Chateaubriand. The 
main characteristics ol 
the emotional egoism popularised by Rous- 
seau were a belief in the perfectibility of 
the average individual, and a somewhat 
vapid and all-pervading optimism. Goethe 
did not share this optimism ; the intel- 
lectual, he realized, was discredited as a 
member of society ; he should withdraw 
into himself, he should be the protagonist 
of his own emotions. Worther was the 
child of sensibility, but he was the father 
of Rene. In Chateaubriand the optimism 
of Rousseau had been quenched by the 
Revolution ; the egoism of Rousseau 
remained. Rene is as self-conscious as even 
Jean Jacques would have wished, but 
Chactas, the noble savage, has received 
a very thorough education in Europe. 
Rene has no illusions regarding the 
perfectibility of the human race ; he is 
merely ' possessed by the demon of his 
own heart ’ — he rushes in the hurricane 
among the storm-shattered pines, carrying 
in his soul ‘ that strange illness which was 
nowhere and yet which was all-pervading.’ 
He thought continuously about ' the abyss 
of his existence,’ he sobbed frequently 
when confronted eitlier by the grandeur 
of nature or the simplicity of characters 
less neurotic than his own. Childe Harold, 
that ‘ man of loneliness and mystery,’ 
was equally obsessed by his own import- 
ance. It is certain that Byron was 
immensely influenced by Rene, although 
Chateaubriand is only twice mentioned 


either in his verse or 
letters. And Byron, that 
incomparable sensation- 
alist, set the tone. Childe 
Harold dominated 
Europe until Don Juan 
made him look foolish. 
The later Byron killed the 
earlier B5rron as surely 
as Heine killed Tieck. 

After Byron, after 
Scott, came the second 
bloom of romanticism. 
We have Hugo with his 
crackling antithesis, his 
pictorial method, his 
broad splashes of local 
colour. But we also 
have Lamartine, a gent- 
ler Shelley, and we have 
do Vigny, the inspired 





GEORGE GORDON LORD BYRON 
Both beauty and bitterness inspired the 
unconventional poems of Byron (1788-1824), 
which had an immense vogue on the Continent. 
Count d'Orsay's drawing was made a year before 
the poet’s untimely death (see page 4262). 

British Museum , ■ 



VICOMTE DE CHATEAUBRIAND 


The spell of romance captured Chateau- 
briand (1768-1848), brilliant and emo- 
Uonal writer of French prose. He 
made his name in 1800 with Atala, a 
love story. Painting by Girodet. 

Vusia A , Moto GirautioM 
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DISCIPLES OF ROMANTICISM IN ITALY AND RUSSIA 


The writings of the Italian poet Alessandro Manzoni (left) popularised the anti classic il i.io\ tmciit 
in his country, and his historical novel I rromessi Sposi brought him immediate f imc H\ ionic 
influence contributed to the work of Alexander Pushkin (centre, painted by W Iropmin) fimous m 
Russian literature as the author of Eugene Onegin Right, Is ikolai Vassilievitch Gogol (iboo i 
compatriot of Pushkin whose Dead Souls is a brilhant presentation of Russiin lift 


pessimist We have other romantics as 
important as de Musset and George Sand, 
and the reaction implicit in Stendhal. 

In other countries the movement was 
more derivative In Italy the romantic 
movement produced only one man of 
incontestable talent, and Allien was 
essentially a classic The B j ron mania de- 
scended upon Italy after 
1815, but it was not 
until Manzoni published 
his Promessi Sposi in 
1825 and produced his 
play Carmagnola that 
romanticism really came 


into fashion Manzoni’s suctcssois, such 
as Pelhco, were uninteresting , Lt opai di it 
IS true, revived the dyspeptic peDSunisni 
of Childe Harold, but he camt too lati 
Italy adopted the mannLi,but inissccl the 
April enthusiasm, of the lomantie mo\i 
ment It was not tdl Caiducci and the 
early d’Annunzio that Italian htei itiue 
assumed an}’ Euiopi an 
' importance Hie same 
was true of Spam, wlitie 
lomanticism was hut a 
secondhand allaii and 
of little \ itality In Kus 
sia hoMCMr, a }oiint,(.i 


BRILLIANT REPRESENTATIVES OF THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN FRANCE 
I he publication in 1831 of a medieval tale, Notre Dame de Pans, secured the recognition of \ lelor 
Hugo (centre after Devena, dated 1820] as an eminent romantic wnter Left a painting by Ch irlcs 
Landclle shows Alfred de Musset (1810—57), who excelled as poet and dramatist, at the age of fortv- 
live His liaison with Armandme Dudevant, herself a famous novelist under the pen name of George 
Sand (nght), is described m her novel EUe et Lui 
le/t the fou ci ipholo (.irnudon), and, right. Mini,. Cariiaialit Ipkoto, SuUoz) 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE 


Romanticism incarnate entered Araoiica with 
the symbolism of Edgar Allan Poo (1809-49). 
author of fantastic talcs anil morbid poems. Ills 
melancholy temperament is icHcctcd in tins life- 
like portrait from a daguoricotjpo 

country, the influence of lomanticisni, or 
rather of Byron, was osbontially produc- 
tive. Pushkin’s Eugene Onegin appeared 
in 1828, and Lermontov, who was essen- 
tially romantic, flourished between 1831- 
1841. Far more important to Russian 
literature was the work of Gogol, whose 
Dead Souls of 1S37 proved the foundation 
of the naturalist school, of Turgenev and 
of the Russian novel as we know it to-da\'. 

In America the romantic movement in 
literature ran a somewhat curious course 
During the earlier phase of romanticism 
Americans were too occupied with thcii 
own independence to pay much attention 
to literature, nor can the poetry of Philip 
Freneau or Joseph Hopkinson or Timothy 
Dwight claim to possess more than an 
historical interest. The atmosphere was 
in itself unfavourable, and remained so 
for several years ; there was no metro- 
politan centre, no homogeneous body of 
educated opinion. Such literary interest 
as existed was of a regional nature, and 
even as such it had to seek for its tradition 
abroad. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that until the advent of Washington 


Irving, Fenimorc Cooper and William 
Bryant American literature was imitative 
rather than original. 

The essential contribution of these three 
writers to the romantic movement was that 
they were able to treat with direct know- 
ledge and with high spiritual simplicity 
those very themes which the continental 
romanticists had exploited without much 
sinceiitji and with comparative ignorance. 
Irving, it is true, spent much of his life 
abroad, and was thereby able to write 
without a taint of provincialism ; but he 
is none the less essentially American, 
giving to American romanticism at once 
its sturdy simplicity and that home- 
sickness for tradition which has charac- 
terised so large a portion of American 
liteiature since his day. Cooper, who was 
widely read on two continents, described 
with singular purity and directness the 
epic of the early settlers ; and Bryant, half 
eighteenth century and half Wordsworth, 
was able, in his shy and retiring verses, 
to reflect the sensations of awe inspired by 
nature at her most cosmic and most 
primitive, and to treat of these emotions 
with puritan directness and serenity. 



WASHINGTON IRVING 
The appeal of the romantic past greatly influenced 
the American author, Washington Irving (1783- 
1859). ui whose writings there is much humoui 
and ongmality. This likeness is taken, from a 
daguerreotype m the possession of hU family. 
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For those, indeed, who regard roman- 
ticism primarily as a malady of the nerves, 
it might appear that until the advent of 



ROMANTIC 

Edgar Allan Poe there was no such thing 
as .Vmerican romanticism, so wholesome, 
so calm, so reasonable were the writers 
of the period. Poe broke the spell of 
sentimental complacency which assailed 
American literature after 1S35 J he waa 
able to give to the ‘ tale of horror ’ intro- 
duced by Mrs. Radclitfe and Monk Lewis 
a far more subtle application ; lor Poe 
invented symbolism, and thus stands not 
only as the master of Baudelaire, but as 
the inspirer of a whole school of modern 
French, and thus of European, poetrv. 
It is strange that the only pure romantic 
whom America produced (since Long- 
fellow was essentially a Victorian, and 
Whitman romantic only in a specialised 
sense) should have concurrently been the 
pioneer of the symbolist school popularised 
by Baudelaire. 

The romantic movement in literature 
has now been traced from its carh origins 
to the verge of its decline. It has been 
shown how about 1750 the taste ot Euiope 
came to revolt against the intellectual 
discipline of the age of reason, how m 
repudiating intellectual conventions they 
repudiated intellect itself ; how the 
sensibility of 1750 was e.xploitcd under 



LOVERS OF BEAUTY WHOSE POEMS ENRICHED ENGLISH LITERATURE 
the romantic movement left an indelible mark on English literature in the exquisite simplicity of 
the porms of ttilliam ttordsworth (top). Left; John ICeats (1795—1821), inspired by the ide.ils of 
ancif nt Greer e, loved beauty with an artisds fervour, and in his poetry diverged from tlve more evotic 
utterancfs of earlier romanticist*,. The sheer lyrical beauty given to the world by Percy Ilisshe 
She licy fright) was bom of a soaring imagination that repudiated the movemeut of which ho was pait. 
/ op, after Henry IK. Pickengill : lower, National Portrait Gallery, London 
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Rousseau into a form of emotional egoism 
which, on losing its optimism, became the 
poetry of despair ; how dislike ot the 
conventional led to the search after the 
unusual, the remote, the supernatural, 
the exotic, the startling ; how dislike of 
society and metropolitan cliques led to 
the worship of solitude, ot nature, of the 
primitive passions and emotions ; how 
‘ le moi est haissable ’ turned into ‘ I’etalage 
du moi ’ ; how all this was inspired and 
co-ordinated by a revivalist enthusiasm, 
centred around the revival of personality ; 
and how each of these tendencies produced 
literature of the higliest order — M’erther 
and Shelley, Lamartine and Wordsworth, 
de Vigny and Edgar Allan Poe. The ro- 
mantic movement with all its virtues was, 
however, essentially destructive, and it lost 
its impetus when there remained nothing 
to destroy. Having imposed itself as a 
heresy, romanticism had not sufficient logi- 
cal basis to maintain itself as a doctrine. It 
was repudiated by the greatest of its leaders 
— ^by Goethe, by Byron, implicitly even by 
Shelley. The German transcendentalists, 
being too intelligent to dis- 
Tbe movement believe ill reason, ei'olved 
runs its course the theory of the ideal, 
■ which rapidly developed 

into the theory of art for art’s sake. Keats, 
proceeding from a dilferent standpoint, 
reacted against adventure in favour of 
aestheticism. Then came the ^'ictoria^s ; 
•Kterature was captured by the bourgeoisie ; 
once more people wished to be soothed 
•rather than excited ; a fog of home life 
blurred the rocks and pinnacles of 
'romanticism, and the romantic movement 
by 1840 was already dying. But it had 
accomplished its work ; it had given 
England Shelley, Wordsworth and Scott ; 
it had given France Lamartine, dc ^’igny 
and Hugo ; it gave Germany a national 
literature ; it educated Russia and 
America. Even to-daj’ it survives in our 
acceptance of enterprise ; perhaps its 
most durable achievement is that it has 
made us all believe in individualism. 

The romantic movement was essentially 
a literary movement ; it was primarily 
through literature that it affected archi- 
tecture, painting and music. In architec- 
ture this literary attitude was particularly 
unfortunate, since it led men to treat 


styles as symbols and to revive both 
the Gothic and the classic artificially and 
therefore insincerely. The false antiquari- 
anism of the romantic movement induced 
architects to pay too great an attention 
to detail, and to neglect considerations of 
shape and proportion, which are the essen- 
tials of their art. The element of sur- 
prise also, on which the romanticists 
vrere so insistent, is not a thing which 
blends happily with so static an art as 
architecture. In no branch of human 
activity was romanticism so destructive 
and so fatal as in that of building. 

In painting, which lent itself more 
readily to the romantic formula, the result 
was less unfortunate. In 
the first place, the classic RomanticlBm 
school of painting had de- in painting 
generated into formalism. 

David, it is true, produced Ingres, but 
he also produced a great many other 
painters with no particle of Ingres’ 
genius. It was from England that the 
romantic movement in painting spread 
to France, but it was not till the salon 
of 1824 that the importance of Constable 
first revealed itself to the Parisians. 
Gericault, it is true, had alreadj’ 
exhibited the Radcau de la Heduse in 
i8ig, but it was Delacroix, with his 
substitution of d\’naniic mass for static 
silhouette, who really founded the French 
school of romantic painting. The violence 
of Delacroi.x, who himself repudiated all 
romantic leanings, produced no very 
durable effect, and the main current of 
French nineteenth-century painting ran 
from Constable via the Barbizon school 
to impressionism. Then came Cezanne 
and a return to classical impersonality. 

In music the development of the 
romantic movement was on the whole 
more gradual than in literature and took 
longer to get into full swing ; but the 
artistic attitude which produced it was 
based on the desire, typical of the nine- 
teenth century, to steal from poetry some 
of the artistic ‘ effects ’ which poets had 
for so long considered as belonging 
exclusively to their owr art. In other 
words, the composers of the romantic 
movement aspired to communicate par- 
ticular emotions and suites of emotions 
in their music, instead of being content. 
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as the composers from Bach to Beethoven 
had for the most part been, to regard 
music as an ‘ abstract ’ art. 

The origins of romantic music are not 
hard to trace. Perhaps the first definite 
examples are the early seventeenth- 
century Italian madrigals 
Romanticism and music dramas, especially 
in Music those of Monteverdi, that 
early prototype of Wagner, 
where the music is clearlj- designed to 
express the emotion of the words and 
follows every shade of feeling with ex- 
traordinary subtlety. To find anything 
like this interdependence of words and 
music one must make a straight leap 
to the Lieder of Schubert, Schumann 
and Hugo Wolf. 

In the eighteenth century music was 
in every respect severely classical and 
' abstract,’ finding its perfect expression 
in the works of Mozart. The only obvious 
hint of the coming change was the Oi^an 
Concerto of Wilhelm Friedemann Bach 
(1710-S4), the eldest son of Johann 
Sebastian, a portentous work with pas- 
sages of beauty, in which the classical form 
has been greatly relaxed in the interests 
of a childishly pretentious romanticism. 
This work may be considered as the 
counterpart of the sham-ruin type of 
poetry that came into vogue about 1760. 

It is customary to regard Beethoven as 
the link between classicism and romanti- 
cism in music, but the reasons for this are 
not particularly good. E.xcept in the case 


of the Pastoral Symphony, the ‘ hes 
Adieux ’ sonata, and one or two smaller 
works, Beethoven avowed no ‘ pro- 
gramme ’ at all and the forms of his works 
are as classical as possible. It has been 
suggested that the later string queutets 
are incomprehensible except on the 
ground of an implicit ‘ programme ’ ; but, 
however this may be, it is chiefly in the 
domain of harmony that he set the ex- 
ample to the composers who were to follow 
him. Chords of the diminished seventh 
and of the ninth, sequences of thirds and 
of sixths (later indulged in so licely by 
Brahms, another composer who ‘ thought’ 
romantically in a classical mould), these 
are the chief signs in Beethoven of the 
coming romanticism. 

After Beethoven opera and symphonic 
music grew closer together, as a result of 
the pursuit of ‘expression,’ which 1 tiled 
over composition. Thus many of Schu- 
bert’s songs might be taken for operatic 
arias, in which the voice line has a 
definitely rhetorical, ' expressive ’ char- 
acter, as distinguished fiom the purely 
lyrical melody of a Mozart song or 
of others by Schubert himself. Eaily 
romantic opera is represented by \^'eber 
(whose Der Freischutz is the best example 
of romantic harmony and feeling infused 
into the old system of recitative and 
aria which obtained until the Wagnciian 
revolution) and various smaller fry, such 
as Lortzing (composer of Undine 1S45) 
and Marschner (composer of Der \’ampvr. 



MASTERS OF MUSIC IN WHOM THE ROMANTIC SPIRIT FOUND EXPRESSION 
The musical compositions of Johannes Brahms (left, after C. Miersch) represent the highest stage of 
development reached by the classic school, yet even he resorted to romantic harmonics There is 
great depth of feeling in the songs written by Franz Peter Schubert (centre, by Jager), the prolinc 
genius who also composed operas, church music, and symphonies. Carl Weber (right, by Knabig), 
composer of early romantic opera, links the greatest traditions of classic and modern 
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WILHELM RICHARD WAGNER 


Wilhelm Richard Wagnei {1S13-83), here shown 
in middle life, holds high place among composcis 
of music. He is famous lor his powerful opeias, 
and his influence on the spiead of musical 
romanticism has been incalcuable. 

1828, and of Hans Heiling, 1833). If we 
except Chopin and Schumann, who, 
though dehnitely romantic, seem to form 
classes by themselves — perfect in their 
way. but seldom profound and alwaj’s 
inferior to the greatest — the e.Ktieme 
examples of romantic composer are un- 
doubtedly Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner. 

The first of these was a genius of the 
greatest originality, but possessed of little 
or no self-criticism, with the result that 
his works — of which the best known are 
the Fantastic Symphony, the Romeo and 
Juliet Symphony, the Requiem, the 
dramatic oratorio The Damnation of 
Faust, and the opera Lcs Troyens— aic 
almost all unequal in interest, chaotic 
in form and occasionally (as with all 
romantics) absurd in their striving after 
the grandiose in emotion. With Berlioz 
programme music — the telling of a definite 
‘ story ’ in music — ^first saw the light, to be 
developed later by Liszt and finally killed 
by Richard Strauss, whose Ein Helden- 
leben may be regarded as the ‘ ne plus 
ultra ’ in this kind. 

It is impossible to do more than indi- 
cate the broad lines along which romantic 
music progressed ; but it may be perti- 


nent to observe that as the nineteenth 
century wore on the tendency to force 
music to usurp the place of literature 
became more and more pronounced. The 
waterfalls, storms, falling leaves, hunting 
songs and so forth of Liszt’s fadle pen 
were set down and sealed by Wagner, after 
Beethoven the greatest and most original 
musical brain ol the century. In him may 
indeed be found all that is best and worst 
in the romantic attitude towards art — its 
most stupendous imaginative heights, but 
also its lowest depths of onomatopoeic 
absurdit}'' and its worst errors of taste. 

The influence of Wagner has been so 
immense and far-reaching that until 
recent years composers have been unable 
(especially in opera, but in symphonic 
music as well) to prevent themselves from 
working on his lines, and their music has 
thus been romantic ; but with the rise of 
Stravinsky, round about 1912, the later 
music of Sclionberg and the contemporary 
French school a provisional return to the 
classicism of Mozart has been sketched, 
and harmony, which had become more and 
more chromatic under the influence of 
Wagner, now tends back to the diatonic. 



LUDWIG VON BEETHOVEN 


The history of nineteenth-century music knows no 
greater name than that of the German composer 
Ludwig Von Beethoven (1770-1827). In height 
and depth of genius he was unsurpassed and he 
remains supreme as a master of musical harmony. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE LATIN REPUBLICS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Of the ten republics in South America the largest is Brazil, which covers more than half the conlini'iit. 
To the south of it Argentina, about a third as large, and Bolivia, Uruguay and Paraguay occupy the 
rest of the land mass between the Andes and the Atlantic ; to the north, Colombia, Venezuela and the 
foreign possessions in Guiana. On the Pacific side, Ecuador, Peru and Chile possess the region west of 
the Cordillera, a curve of which branches eastward through Colombia and Venezuela. 
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THE NEW STATES OF LATIN 

AMERICA 

A Century of independent Development after their 
Emancipation from Spanish and Portuguese Tutelage 

By F. A. KIRKPATRICK 

Reader in Spanish in the University of Cambridge ; Author of South America 

and the War. etc. 


D t has been remarked that four cen- 
turies after Columbus Europe and 
the United States rediscovered Latin 
America. The epigram covers a 
truth. Latin America about that time 
revealed itself in a new sense to the rest 
of the civilized world. In the field of 
international affairs the notable part 
taken by Spanish-Ameiican delegates in 
the Second Peace Conference at The Hague 
in 1907 was nothing less than a revelation, 
a discovery of unsuspected culture, intelli- 
gence and power of exposition. Yet this 
was no more than an episode, indeed a 
tardy episode, in the astonishing develop- 
ment of Latin America during the nine- 
teenth century, a development in every 
branch of activity, economic, social, poli- 
tical, literary and scientific. The gro\vth 
of these young communities brought a new 
factor into Western civilization, a fresh 
element into the life of mankind. The 
historic import of this movement cannot 
be grasped without some knowledge of 
the physical environment and the earlier 
conditions of those peoples. 

Latin America, exclusive of the French 
part of Canada with which we are not 
here concerned, stretches from the southern 
limit of the United States to Cape Horn, 
from latitude 32° N. to 56'’ S. It extends 
through the tropics, through the south 
temperate zone and down to rocky cliffs 
and glaciers which are lashed by Ant- 
arctic surges. Latin America abounds in 
diverse mineral wealth, can furnish all the 
vegetable products of every climatic zone, 
and offers suitable places of habitation to 
men of every race. Its varied physical 
featvires are magnificent in their character, 
in their immensity and in their contrasts ; 


the longest and, with one exception, the 
highest mountain range in the world ; 
volcanoes shooting their fires above slopes 
of perpetual snow even in the central 
regions of equatorial heat ; navigable 
waters 12,000 feet above sea level; flat, 
treeless plains of enormous extent ; the 
greatest of virgin forests ; the greatest of 
river systems ; a rainless desert, 1,000 
miles long, which by its stores of nitrate 
gives fertility to other lands. 

This rich and varied region, which 
covers considerably more than half of the 
New World, is divided into twenty 
republics. The largest and 
most populous of these, Distribution of 
Brazil, which comprises at the Republics 
least half the area and at 
least half the population of South 
America, is Portuguese in origin and 
language ; the smallest of them, the 
little island republic of Haiti, is French 
in tongue ; the remaining eighteen have 
sprung from the Spanish Empire founded 
by Columbus and his successors. Nine 
of these eighteen Spanish-speaking re- 
publics are in South America, two in the 
Antilles, seven in the region which 
stretches in a south-easterly direction 
from the United States frontier to the 
Isthmus of Panama. The maps opposite 
and in page 4335 show their territorial 
distribution, and also their position with 
regard to the mountain systems and the 
rivers which in great part determine their 
character and influence the daily lives 
and occupations of their-inhabitants. 

It will be seen that Latin America is di- 
vided into two unequal parts. The smaller 
part, the region stretching to the north- 
west of Panama, belongs geographically 
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to the continent of North America ; and 
the Great Antilles are connected with 
the same northern system. The larger 
part consists of the continent of South 
America. The first of these regions, com- 
prising Mexico and Central America, is 
traversed by an immense mountain mass, 
which provides temperate valleys and 
upland plains within_ the tropics, and rises 
yet higher into frigid and inhospitable 
volcanic peaks. Beneath the mountains, 
bordering the shores of both oceans, 
stretch the hot coastal plains, typically 
tropical.in products and in the life of the 
people. To the great varieties of alti- 
tude, climate and character there corre- 
spond varieties of occupation and life, 
from the cattle ranches of northern 
Mexico to the coffee plantations on the 
southern hills and the fields of bananas on 
the coastal plains. Great part of this 
region has been found suitable for the 
settlement of white men. 

The same is true, in greater degree, of 
the southern continent. Some of the best 
and richest parts of that 
Diverse regions continent extend south of 
of the Continent the tropic of Capricorn 
far into the temperate 
zone. Moreover even within the tropics 
nature in many places is kindly and 
temperate. The whole Atlantic coast is 
refreshed by the perennial trade winds 
and is studded, from the estuary of 
the Amazon southwards, with flourish- 
ing cities. Behind these rises the steep 
edge of the great Brazilian plateau, which 
borders the coast for 2,000 miles and 
stretches far into the interior, with a height 
of 2,000 to 3,000 feet. Great rivers 
descend northwards from this plateau, 
through long rapids and cascades, to join 
the equatorial stream of the Amazon ; to 
the south the head waters of the Parana 
rush down in precipitous falls to the plain. 
This immense tableland, seamed by deep 
river valleys and rising into mountain 
ranges between these valleys, varies much 
in character ; but it provides, particularly 
in the southern parts, temperate and 
productive lands within the tropics, fit for 
habitation by men of European race. 

Again, if one turns to the Pacific coast, 
there is nothing torrid in the southern 
tropics. A cool wind, perpetually blowing 


from the south, and a cold Antarctic 
current refresh both land and sea ; and 
a few mites inland from the shore the 
towering Andes offer every altitude and 
almost every climate. The whole char- 
acter of the continent is determined by 
this vast chain of the Andes, which 
stretches for 4,000 miles parallel to the 
Pacific Ocean, and encloses between its 
eastern and western heights the lofty 
plateau of Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador, 
from 11,000 to 13,000 feet above sea 
level. The trade winds sweeping across 
the continent from the Atlantic, on 
striking the Eastern Cordillera, are forced 
upwards and cooled. Thus they shed all 
their remaining moisture on the great 
forest which fills the Amazonian valley 
and which stretches thence southwards 
along the Paraguay river. 

Vast river systems, the Orinoco, the 
Amazon and the western affluents of the 
River Plate, fed by these rains and by 
Andine snows, traverse the whole continent 
to the Atlantic. On the Pacific side 
conditions are different ; through southern 
Peru and northern Chile the rainless 
nitrate desert stretches for a thousand 
miles between mountains and sea. North 
of this desert, through Ecuador and 
Colombia, the coastal region, here con- 
siderably wider, is typically tropical, hot, 
humid and forest-clad. South ol the 
desert stretches the temperate and fertile 
region of central Chile ; farther south, 
in the region of south-west winds, the 
forests of the Chilian coast are soaked 
with rain in summer and snow in winter. 

For three centuries, from the end of the 
fifteenth to the early part of the nine- 
teenth, Spain and Portugal 
each possessed a vast and Legacy of the 
steadily expanding trans- Iberian pioneers 
Atlantic empire. This long 
dominion under the two Peninsular mon- 
archies is the background to the modern 
development of the land; in those days 
the foundations were laid of Spanish 
America and of Portuguese America. 
Accordingly present conditions cannot be 
clearly grasped unless certain enduring 
elements of that earlier work be emphasised. 

The intention and method of the Spanish 
conquistadors differed radically from those 
of the later English ‘ planters ’ or colonists 
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farther north. The Spaniards came not 
to colonise, not to make ' a white man’s 
country,’ but to acquire already inhabited 
lands and win vassals for king and Church. 
The natives of the West Indian islands 
were, it is true, exterminated ; but on the 
mainland the clforts at preserving the 
partly civilized native population of 
Mexico and of western South America 
won some success. Thus in the tropical 
parts of Spanish America to-day the 
indigenous Indians, many of them living 
under primitive conditions and speaking 
various native tongues, outnumber the 
whites. The peasantry is mainly Indian, 
and there is a large population of 
mestizos or people of mixed blood, besides 
some negro admixture in the coastal plains 
where slavery formerly prevailed. 

In the southern temperate parts of the 
continent conditions were different ; here 
the natives were barbarians and inveterate 
enemies of the whites. The nomad Pampa 
tribes and the fierce Araucanians of 
southern Chile were gradually pushed 
aside and replaced by white settlers, much 
as the North American Indians melted 
away before British settlement. Thus, 
although there was some early absorption 
of Indian blood, Argentina and Uruguay 
to-day are mainly European in origin ; and 
in Chile, notwithstanding a visible strain 
of Araucanian blood among the working 
population, the European strain prevails. 

Thus there are marked ethnological 
differences between the temperate and the 
tropical parts of Spanish America, and 
the mixed origin of the tropi- 
Ethnological cal population has been a 
differences serious bar to tranquillity 
and social progress. That 
difficulty has been in some degree over- 
come or at least modified by the gradual 
fusion of races which is now in progress. 
But the outstanding fact is that the 
peoples of Latin America, notwithstand- 
ing the Iberian impress stamped upon 
them during three centuries, are not 
entirely European in origin and character, 
and that their evolution in our times has 
no exact parallel elsewhere in the world. 

In Brazil the non-European element 
is mainly not Indian but African, not 
red but black. The Indian tribes of 
this tropical coast were savages, mostly 


cannibals, always at war with one another. 
These scanty indigenous peoples decayed 
or shrank away before the slowly advanc- 
ing fringe of Portuguese settlement. On 
the other hand, the Portuguese settlers 
mixed freely with the Indian women. 
Thus, although a generation of half- 
castes sprang up, there was and there is 
to-day little native Indian peasantry, at 
least in the centre and the south. On 
the other hand, tropical 
conditions and sugar Gradual fusion of 
cultivation favoured Black and White 
negro slaverj'. Blacks 
were imported from Africa and soon 
the whole frame of society rested on 
slavery. Since the Portuguese felt little 
repugnance of race or colour, there arose 
an intermediate population of mulattos, 

' people of colour,' freed negroes and 
their mixed descendants. Meantime the 
slave trade perpetually added to the 
negro stock. But since the abolition of 
the Brazilian slave trade, about 1852, 
there has been no fresh influx, and 
immigration adds to the European stock. 

Notwithstanding these ethnological ad- 
mixtures, the enduring work of Spain and 
Portugal was the Hispanisation or Latin 
isation of more than half the New World. 
Just as the greater part of North 
America bears an Anglo-Saxon stamp 
which moulds all later immigration, so 
the rest of the New World bears an 
enduring Iberian stamp. Language, cus- 
toms, outlook on life, religion, the general 
frame and colour of society, however 
much modified by local conditions, by 
French and other influences or by 
various recent immigration from southern 
and eastern Europe, owe their character in 
the main to Spain and Portugal. 

At the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
turj-^ the authoritj' of the two Peninsular 
monarchies appeared to be secure. Some 
disturbances had indeed appealed in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century ; 
the successful revolt of the British colonies 
in North America and, still more, the 
French Revolution found some echo even 
in tropical America. Indeed, the island of 
Haiti or Santo Domingo, which had passed 
from the dominion of Spain to that of 
France, bi'oke away into a premature and 
stormy independence under negro chiefs 
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early in the nineteenth 
ccntmrv \ et Miranda, 

' Piecurs.01 of Indcpeii 
dence found no buppoit 
when in iSo6— 7 he twice 
attempted to loubc rc 
tolution in Venezuela 
In Buenos Vires for 
eign imasion was the 
prologue to cmanci 
pation Two Bntish 
attempts at conquest m 
1S06— 7 were defeated 
not by the Spanish 
authoiities but mainlj 
by the action of the 
municipality the people 
and battalions of volun 
teers The people of 
Buenos -Vires were thus 
inspired with a vigor 
ous local sentiment and 
capacitv foi furthei 
action , but they were, 
in the main, loyal subjects who legarded 
this defence of their own countiy as 
being at the same time seivicc to the 
Spanish king Thus, although materials 
for change were gathenng traditioned 


loval authority still pie- 
vailed 

The immediate impulse 
tow ards change came 
from Europe Napo 
leon s attempt in iS 
to dominate Spun and 
Portugal proeolvcd le 
sistance not onl\ 111 
Puiope but in Aiuliici 
as I elated in page 4276 
In e\cry Spanish \mcii 
can capit il go\Linment'' 
wcie impio\ sid to le 
place tallen authoiiti 
and those choit-, ot loc il 
initiati\ e me\ it ibh led 
to separation fiom Spam 
and to the birth ot 
independent stite-- In 
Brazil the chmgi wa^ 
peaceful Rio bcc ime foi 
thirteen \eats the usi 
dence of th( Bia/ili in 
court (ibo8-2i), and after the king s r turn 
to Lisbon his son Pedro legcnt of Bi i/il 
dtclaiod himself so\crcign ot an indepen 
dent Brazilian monarcht which L\i-t<.d 
down to i8&g 



FIRST EMPEROR OF BRAZIL 


Dora Pedro (i79S-iS3j) son of John 
V I of Portugal was proclaimed em 
peror of Brazil m 1622 and on his 
fathe*- s death 12 1826 renounced the 
Portuguese crown in favour of his 
daughter Al-iri'' 

Co ict ipo II «- I 



SAN MARTIN AND O HIGGINS CROSSING THE ANDES INTO CHILE 
In 1S17 the Argentine general Jose de San Martin accompanied by Bernardo O Higgins iheChili ii 
n itionalist commander m chief led an army of Argentines and Chilians from Mendoza across tl c 
Andes and by his victories at Chacabuco and the Maipo ended Spam s domination in Chile This 
p iiiiting of the two generals at Le Cumbre on the summit of the Andes was presented to tin 
( hill in arms by the \rgcntine government m the centenary celebration 
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THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES 


No more dramatic boundary mark exists any- 
where than this statue of Christ. It stands at 
Puente del Inca in the Uspallata pass in the 
very heart of the Andes on the dividing line 
between Argentina and Chile. 

Phato, E.NA 

But in the widely scattered regions 
of Spanish America emancipation was 
effected by a long scries of destructive 
conflicts (1810—24), which swept away 
existing institutions, obliterated authority 
and let loose on an unstabie and agitated 
society all the forces of barbarism, personal 
ambition and turbulence. The one link 
which had held together those scattered 
dominions, the authority of the Spanish 
crown, was broken. The fall of monarchy 
brought disunion, giving plaj' to those 
separatist, regional and local tendencies 
which are characteristic of Spaniards. The 
immense extent and geographical separa- 
tion of those lands forbade any general 
union, but need not have prevented 
grouping into a few large states. However, 
centrifugal tendencies prevailed, and these 
diverse provinces finally resolved them- 
selves into the existing republics. 

Only in the temperate countries of 
Buenos Aires and of Chile was the revolu- 
tion carried through in a fairly tranquil 
and almost constitutional manner. In 
these two countries emergency govern- 
ments were set up in 1810, mainly by 
municipal action, in resistance to the 


French and in support of the Spanish 
crown. Then the theor}' of dependence 
upon Spain was modified and was finally 
abandoned. In 1816 the congress of 
Tucuman proclaimed the independence of 
the ‘ United Provinces of the River Plate,’ 
the germ of the present-day Argentine 
Confederation. Thus, except for the 
attempt to hold or win by armed force 
the provinces of Paraguay, Uruguay and 
Upper Peru (now Bolivia), which broke off 
into three separate republics, Argentina 
came into existence without the shock of 
war. And in 1817 San Martin, the Argen- 
tine general, was free to lead his liberating 
army over the lofty Andine passes to drive 
the invading royalists from Chile. 

For the nascent republic of Chile had 
been temporal ily extinguished by royalist 
armies from Peru. With Argentine help, 
Chile now recovered her independence and 
proceeded to secure that independence by 
invading the royalist strongholds in Peru. 
A Chilian war fleet, largely manned by 
Englishmen, w'as improvised and placed 



CHILE’S BRITISH ADMIRAL 

Thomas Cochiano, tenth carl of Dendonald 
(1775-1860), accepted the command of the Chilian 
navy in 1817 and performed a senes of brilliant 
exploits He was thirty-four when Stroehling 
painted the original of this engraving. 

Lail of DuiiiIoiinlU’s collection 
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under the command of Thomas Cochrane, 
afterwards Lord Dundonald. A combined 
Chilian and Argentine force was landed in 
Peru under San Martin. 

Thus these two southern republics 
escaped the stormy and sanguinary tur- 
moil — largely a civil war — which led 
through many violent vicissitudes to the 
emancipation of tropical America. Caracas, 
the cradle of this tropical revolution, 
having proclaimed independence in i8ii, 
was twice retaken by the royalists. The 
movement in the Spanish Main appeared 
to be swept awaj' by an expedition from 
Spain in 1S15— 16. But Bolivar, the 
Liberator, though re- 
Liberation £rom peatedly defeated and 
Spanish dominion twice a fugitive, turned 
guerrilla warfare into 
more effective action by enlisting a 
‘ British Legion ' in England and Ireland ; 
in a series of astonishing marches and 
campaigns through indescribably difficult 
country he defeated the royalist forces in 
New Granada (now Colombia), Venezuela 
and Quito (now Ecuador). He then took 
over from San Martin the task of liberating 
Peru and Upper Peru (now Bolivia). 
Cochrane with his ships in a series of 
audacious exploits had already swept the 
Spanish flag from the Pacific, but San 
Martin had left unfinished the task of 
conquest b}- land. Bolivar now undertook 
that task, and in 1824 the final victory of 
Aj^acucho secured the independence of 
South America. In 1924 the centenary of 
that triumph was celebrated in every 
Spanish -American city. 

In Mexico the movement of emancipa- 
tion was delayed and confused by prema- 
ture revolts which wore in great part 
insurrections of the Indian peasantry and 
peons under white leaders. After long 
civil wars (1810-21) independence was 
proclaimed by general consent, and after 
the brief monarchical experiment of Itur- 
bide, the ‘ Emperor Augustin I,’ the 
Mexican Republic started its stormy 
career in 1S23. The five provinces to the 
south-east of Mexico chose separation 
from that republic and, after an ineffective, 
effort at federation, broke off into the five 
independent republics of Central America. 

Independence was incomplete until re- 
cognized by the outside world. In 1822 


the United States recognized those states 
which had establi.shed governments, and 
in 1S23 President Monroe issued his famous 
message debarring ‘ future colonisations 
by any European powers . . . any 

attempt to extend their system to any part 
ot this hemisphere . . . any inter- 

position for the purpose of oppressing 01 
controlling ’ the destiny of those states. 
Meantime, the attitude of Canning, as 
British foreign minister, had avcrtc<i the 
possibility of French aid being given to 
the Spanish king for the rcconquest of those 
lands, and in 1825 Great Britain recognized 
the independence of Buenos Aires, Colom- 
bia and Mexico. The assent of Europe 
necessarily followed. The attitude of the 
United States has been of great seiwicc to 
South America by enabling that group of 
states to work out their destiny undis- 
turbed by European encroachments. But 
American encroachment, such as that of 
Chile upon Peru or of the United States 
upon Mexico, has not been averted. 

A most essential part of external recog- 
nition was the attainment of satisfactory 
relations with the Vatican. The eccle- 
siastical system was regularised about 
1830, the Roman Church being recognized 
as the officially established state religion 
by all the Latin-American states, although 
much controversy followed concerning the 
claim of the republican governments that 
they inherited all the Church patronage 
formerly exercised by. the Spanish crown. 

The achievement of independence, great 
as it was, meant only the beginning 
of the work to be done. 

Out of the debris of Reconstructiun 
that which had been de- after destruction 
stroyed new societies were 
now to be built up, without the survival 
of stable institutions, without political ex- 
pcricncc, amid the eddies of conllicting 
interests and personal ambitions, in Jace 
of the violent activities of adventurer.- 
leading and e.xploiting the half-barbarous 
population of the frontiers. The half-caste 
‘ llancros ’ ' of the Orinoco plains, lawless 
equestrian wanderers, and the gauchos 
or cowboys of the River Plate, men to 
whom cities and laws were strange, to 
whom a horse, a lasso and a knife 
sufficed, had been useful allies in the recent 
conflict, but were now ready material for 
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' pronunciamientos ’ and insurrections that 
were sometimes hardly to be distinguished 
from brigandage. 

The winning of independence was fol- 
lowed by a period of confused strife and 
experiments, leading everywhere, except 
in Chile, to the despotism of some vigorous 
' caudillo,’ a despotism which checked 
disorder, gave space for some economic 
progress and in some cases prepared the 
way for civilian presidencies, to be followed 
by more constitutional methods. But 
these later developments were not j’ct in 
sight, and the immediate task was most 
difficult. Bolivar, victor in war, en- 
deavoured to bind into one state, entitled 
the Republic of Colombia, the three ex- 
tensive provinces of \’enczuela. New 
Granada and Quito. This republic was to 
be in perpetual alliance with the other 
two countries, Peru and Boli\ ia, for whose 
independence he had fought. He even 
aimed at some kind of permanent union 
of all Spanish America and attempted 
to convoke a pan-American congi'ess at 
Panamd. He died in 1830, deploring the 
disruption of his great republic into its 
three parts and their internal disorder. 

Every one of the five tropical republics 
passed through a long period during which 
they only knew internal peace through 



ARGENTINE DICTATOR 


Owing the origins of his power to a body of 
armed followers, Juan Rlanucl Rosas (1793-1S77) 
became dictator of Argentina in 1835 and ruled 
the country ruthlessly for seventeen years until 
defeated by Urquizas. Engraving by Ch. Decaux. 

From a. Snldltjs, ‘ y Eltoca' 



LOPEZ, DICTATOR OF PARAGUAY 


Francisco Solano Lopez (iS’7-70) became 
dictator of Paiaguay in iS6a. He involved Ins 
country in constant w ar with the neighbouring 
icpubhcs and \\ hen at last killed by the victorious 
Brazilians left Paiaguay m ruins. 

Flout the Almauach tie Gotha^ 1865 

the rise of dictators, whose work was 
probably on the whole beneficent. The 
conflicts of parties and of politicians in 
these tropical lands onlj' interested a 
minority of the people, the dominant class 
of more or less white origin. To the Indian 
peasantry citizenship was meaningless 
and forms of government a matter of no 
concern, although at times they left their 
homes to serve, perforce, in the armies 
of governments or of insurgents. 

Even in the River Plate region, where 
previous conditions were more favourable, 
the effort towards a new order brought 
discordant counsels and strife. Moreover, 
the rivalry between Spaniards and Portu- 
guese continued after emancipation. Brazil 
and Argentina contended in a three years’ 
war (1S25-28) lor the possession of the 
‘ Banda Oriental ’ or Uruguayan province. 
The dispute was settled, through the 
cllorts of British diplomacy, by recog- 
nizing the independence of that province 
— a stormy origin to the now’ prosperous 
and progressive republic of Uruguay. This 
Argentino-Brazilian war disturbed the 
progress of both contending states ; and 
the unpopularity of the peace terms was 
one of the factors which contributed to 
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the rise of Rosas, the gaucho chieftain — 
a sort of cowboy prince — who for twenty 
years (1832-52) ruled Buenos Aires and 
the adjoining provinces by means of blood 
and terror, and attempted to add Uruguay 
to his dominions by armed conquest. 

The little intei'ior .state of Paraguay, 
mainly inhabited by Guarani Indians 
speaking their native language, soon fell 
under the tyranny of three successive 
dictators (1810-70). The last of these, 
Francisco Solano Lopez, by his insane 
ambition and his territorial aggressions, 
brought upon himself the combined 
attack of Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay ; 
and in a five years’ war (1S65-70), which 
only ended with the death of Lopez, the 
population of Paraguay was almost wiped 
out. Two generations scarcely repaired 
this disaster to Paraguay ; and the burden 
of the war impeded the progress both of 
Brazil and of Argentina. 

Chile emerged earlier than her neigh- 
bours from the phase of disorder, and 
evolved a system of 

Beginning of oligarchical rule under 
ordered conditions the control of the 
great land-owning 
families, with marked division of clas.ses 
and an illiterate peasantr}" kept in a 
distinctly subordinate position. A succes- 
sion of four con.servative presidents there 
held office from 1830-70, the executive 
and its supporters aiming at peace, order 
and the preservation of property, but on 
two occasions modifying their system 
in response to libi'ral ‘ revolutionary ’ 
movements, so that the public jieace was 
not seriously disturbed. 

In Me.xico and Central .\merica, tropical 
countries with a large Indian population, 
conditions were not more peaceable and 
secure than in tropical South .A.merira. 
In Mexico rival leaders of no conspicuous 
ability had to cope, amid internal disorder, 
with serious e.xternal trouljles. The five 
republics of Central America, with their 
mixed population and diverse interests, 
were afflicted with all the elements of 
disorder and stagnation, .although the 
republic of Costa Rica, and in some 
degree that of Salvador, held aloof and 
maintained a more tranquil social order. 

The abrogation of the Spanish trading 
monopoly meant a new activity wherever 


a port was opened through the setting up 
of a local government. In 1822, almost 
before independence Avas secured, the 
Colombian government published in 
London two copious volumes containing 
a full statistical account of Colomliia in 
the English language. Fui these changed 
conditions offered special ad\'antages to 
Englishmen, who enjoyed a peculiar posi- 
tion of respect and gratitude o\\ ing to 
British aid in the movement of indc 
pendence. ‘ England,’ says the Brazilian 
historian Oliveira Lima, ‘ was the political 
godmother of the new Spanish-Americau 
republics. . . England’.s support assumed 
a material shape. . . it consisted in 
diplomatic, financial and even military 
and naval facilities.’ .-Mreacly Britisii 
financial interests, now so vast, had 
begun through loans to the insuigent 
governments. Thim the opening ot those 
countries to foreign enterprise started 
the first wave of British investment and 
of speculation, usually unprofitable specu- 
lation at first, in Andine mining concerns. 

More continuous and more beneficial 
was the European trade, in which English- 
men took a leading share ; and, notwith- 
standing obstacles and set-backs due to 
political disorders and wars, the economic 
re.sults were marked. The same is true 
of social movements. Immigrants from 
southern Europe, Italians, Bascpies, 
(rallegos, Portugue.se, soon began to lind 
their way to the Atlantic lands, there 
to prosper bj’ patient 
industry and thrift, in Gates opened to 
-•pitc of losses and dan- foreign enterprise 
gers in times of political 
uplieaval ; this thin stream of immigra- 
tion was later, in more propitious tiiin--, 
to become copious, infusing new and 
active blood, but hardly alien blood, 
into those young communities. So far 
back as 1825 the emperor Pedro I in\ ited 
(German colonists to make their lioin!-- 
in southern Brazil — the beginning of that 
remarkable movement of German settle- 
ment which towards the middle ol the 
century was to do so much for the de- 
velopment of southern Brazil and of 
southern Chile. 

Freedom of commerce and of intercourse 
was accompanied by freedom of thought 
and of utterance through the printing 
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press. Upon the lemoval of the civil and 
ecclesiastical censorship -which had pre- 
vailed, Latin America found her voice 
in historical and political ticatiscs, in 
journalism, in literary efforts of a more 
ambitious kind. A copious and interesting 
flow of printed matter both in prose and in 
verse has continued and gathered strength. 

In 1840 European steamships, sailing 
from Liverpool, first entered the Pacific. 
Indeed, the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company and the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company may be reckoned among 
the civfiizers of Latin America ; and these 
pioneers were followed by the steamship 
lines of aU the maritime nations. About 


easy prosperitj’ to this primitive pastoral 
farming. In 1867 the waters of the 
Amazon were thrown open bj' the imperial 
government of Brazil. 

From the cail3' ’seventies may be traced 
the remarkable social and economic growth 
of modern Latin America, a development 
which was one of the great world move- 
ments of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. The increase of 
steam navigation, both on sea and river, 
lailway construction, machinery applied 
to agriculture, a growing stream of 
immigration from the Mediterranean lands, 
the influx of Euiopcan and particularly 
British capital, the demand in Europe 



GRAIN ELEVATORS AND WAREHOUSES IN BUENOS AIRES DOCKS 
Since 1880 the vast Argentine pampa has become one of the great gianaiics of the world, more than 
two hundred million acres yielding grain and alfalfa without the aid of irrigation or fertilisers About 
three-fifths of all the exports of the country pass through Buenos, \ires. and to deal with the gram 
this row of huge elevators has been constructed alongside the second and the third of the four 
communicating docks betueen the South and the North Basins of the gieat harbour 

l^hotOf ZTcifiHj Gallotiay 


the middle of the centtuy brighter 
political conditions favoured progress, 
especially in the southern countries In 
1851 the first South American raihvay 
was opened in Chile. In 1852-3 the fall of 
the tyrant Rosas and the opening of the 
River Plate to the ships of all nations 
opened a new era for the Argentine 
Republic ; the chief export was wool, with 
other pastoral products, and the flocks 
and herds wandered over vast unenclosed 
estates, tended by equestrian gauchos, 
living on beef and drinking ' mate,’ or 
Paraguayan tea. The high price of 
tallow during the Crimean war, when 
the Russian supply was cut off, brought 


for foodstufts and raw materials, were 
powerful factors in this development. 

In Argentina the introduction of wire 
fencing on the pastoral estates changed 
the whole aspect of life on the Pampa by 
facilitating tillage and scientific farming 
and by impeding the movements of 
irregular gaucho cavalr\’. The ‘ conquest 
of the desert ’ through e.xpeditions against 
the Indians in 1878-9 opened a vast 
southern region to white settlement. The 
picturesque gaucho gave way to Italian 
and Basque labourers and harvest-men, 
and the pastoral Pampa became one of the 
great granaries of the world, studded with 
prosperous homesteads and intersected by 
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AN ENLIGHTENED ARGENTINE 


Domingo Faustino Sarmicnco (i8ir-88) took an 
active part in the successful revolt against the 
tyranny of Rosas, after whose fall he became 
inspector-general of schools, minister of war and 
from 180S-74 president of Argentina. 

From the Almanack dc Gotha, 1873 

railways which linked the far interior with 
the great ports of Buenos Aires, Rosario 
and Bahia Blanca. These lines joined the 
Brazilian railways and even traversed the 
mountains into Chile and Bolivia. The 
wind-swept terraces of Patagonia became 
a va>'t sheep farm. Irrigation turned a 
desert region on the Rio Negro into a 
belt of vineyards, gardens and cultivated 
farms. The sub-tropical northern regions 
produced sugar, tobacco and cotton. 
Even the forests of the Chaco, with their 
lurking tribes of Indians, were made to 
yield their stores of timber and to feed 
cattle on the intervening savannas. The 
population of Argentina doubled in 
twenty-five years. 

Occasional financial crises checked but 
did not seriously impede this progress. 
Economic and social advance was accom- 
panied by political consolidation as an 
essential (ondition of progress. The fall 
of Rosas in 1852 was followed by disunion. 
In i860 an armed conflict restored federal 
union and initiated a more progressive 
period, notwithstanding the check due 
to the Paraguayan War (1865-70). Sar- 
inicnto, the ‘ school-master president ’ 
(1868-74). laboured at his double task. 


THE NEW^ states 


the improvement of education and econo- 
mic progress through the encouragement 
of foreign capital, particularly in the con- 
struction of railways. Thc.se were a jjotent 
factor both in material progress and in 
civilizing influence; facility of tianspoTt 
and consequent possibility of tillage mul- 
tiplied the value of land, sometimes tenfold 
or more. Barbarism and revolutionary 
unrest shrank before the advance ol the 
rails. Material progress supported political 
stability ; the increase of wealth made 
revolution too costly, too destructive and 
too difficult. 

Yet the fabric of state was not vet 
complete. Resentment in the other pro- 
vinces at the preponderance of Buenos 
.Aires led in 1880 to armed strife which 
finally settled the question ; the citv of 
Buenos Aires was formed into a federal 
district, to be the political capital and 
common possession of the fourteen pro- 
vinces. Ten years later there was a revolt 
against the abuses of personal power. Since 
then, though there have been some dis- 
turbances in the provinces, the national 
order has not been seriously shaken. 

The early twentieth century brought 
a radical innovation — secret and com- 
pulsory voting, to turn republican lonns 
into true democracy and 
counter the traditional Rapid development 
influence of the great of Argentina 
land-owning families. 

Legislation improved the condition of the 
workers. Extensive schemes of ‘ colonis- 
ation,’ carried out through co-ojvjration 
between the gov'ernment and the rail- 
ways. mitigated the evils ol a sy>tcm of 
land tenure which had favoured huge 
estates and had not encouraged the -mall 
working farmer. Meantime development 
was pushed forward on the ten 'Gobci- 
nacioncs ’ or Federal Territorie.', which 
cover a larger area than the fourteen 
prov'inces, but contain only a fraction ol 
the population. A prominent character- 
istic of the well-to-do Argentine, particu- 
larly the ' porteno ' of Buenos Aires, i*- a 
supreme and outspoken pride in the ma- 
terial progress of his country and m the 
magnificence of its capital, with its nearly 
two million inhabitants ; a lavish and vei _v 
visible use of wealth ; and an unbounded 
confidence in the future. 
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The little republic of Uruguay has out- 
stripped her neighbour Argentina in the 
movement towards democracy and ad- 
vanced social legislation. Until the fall 
of Rosas, whose troops overran the 
country, progress was impossible. Stormy 
times followed. Military dictatorships 
lasted into the 'eightie.s and personal 
government longer still. At intervals 
equestrian caudillos led their irregular 
cavalry from the Brazilian border over a 
pastoral country in revolutionary attempts. 
Early in the present century a resolute 
president, after the determined suppression 
of such an insurrection, effected a coalition 
between parties, enforced the principle 
of respect for law, and so enabled his 
countrj' to play a prominent part in 
the life of Latin America, and at the 
same time to carry out a scheme of 
internal reform. To obviate the dangers 
of personal government, the constitution 
of 1919 instituted an administrative 
council, which shares the presidential 
authority and appoints five of the min- 
isters, while the president nominates the 
remaining four. The law also enjoins 
secret and compulsory voting, separation 
of Church and state, facilities for divorce 
and trial by jury. 


Brazil, with thrice the area and more 
than thrice the population of Argentina, 
achieved a not less notable advance. It 
is true that the declaration of inde- 
pendence was followed by some trouble, 
and during the minority of Pedro II 
(1831-40) the regency, in the effort to 
secure unity, had to deal with gaucho 
revolts near the Uruguayan frontier — a 
chronic trouble which recurred during 
more than a centur}'-, and did not pro- 
foundly affect the national life — and also 
with a confused civil war in the northern 
provinces. Indeed, Brazilian progress may 
be measured by the fact that the town of 
Para, or Belem, now the great emporium 
for rubber, Brazil nuts and other forest 
products, was sacked in 1835 by a horde 
of Indians led by white men. In 1848 
that city had only 15,000 inhabitants, 
and was swept by yellow lever two 
j-ears later. Manaos, ndw a flourishing 
river port possessing the conveniences of 
a modern European city, counted barely 
5,000 inhabitants in 1879. Amazonas 
was stagnant for want of labour. Then a 
long drought in 1877-9, which parched 
the land in the province of Ceara, com- 
pelled the half-caste peasants to migrate 
thence. Manv went to Amazonas to 



PLAZA CONGRESO, TERMINAL GLORY OF BUENOS AIRES' NOBLEST AVENUE 
Buenos Aires, first colonised in 1535, was made the federal capital of the Argentine Republic in 1853, 
since when it has developed into the largest city south of the equator, .with nearly two million 
inhabitants. The heart of Buenos Aires is the Avenida do Mayo, a noble thoroughfare a 
mile and a half in length, flanked by handsome buildings and terminating in the Plaza Congreso, 
the domed marble palaee that gives it its name closing as fine a city vista as the world can show 

Photn, E.N.A. 
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DRYING COFFEE BEANS IN SAO PAULO 


Four-fifths ol the uoild’s coffee supply are drawn from Br.i/il, 
the bulk of it bemi? I’ro'un in the maritime state of S^o I’aiilo 
and shipped from baiitos, the seaport of the city ol Sao Paulo 
forty-five miles inland European labour is largely cmploied 
on the great coffee plantations 
Photo, c \ I 


become ‘ seringueiros ’ (rubber collectors). 
Their numbers grew with later droughts 
in Ceara, and, as the demand for rubber 
increased, the seringueiro pursued his 
solitar5- and dangerous task up unknown 
waterways in the remote west, camping in 
the wilds to tap the rubber-yielding trees. 

In a country so vast and so diversified 
advance followed various paths in different 
regions. Rubber and Brazil nuts brought 
wealth to the Amazonian region. The 
provinces bordering the north coast, 
although they are subject to drought, 
feed cattle and grow cotton, with other 
tropical crop?. From Cape San Roque 
southwards to Campos the sugar industry 
predominates, together with rotton, cocoa, 
tobacco, coconuts and various tropical 
truits and crops. The state of Minas 
Gcraes, with the neighbouring lands, 
abounds in gold, diamonds, manganese 
and other minerals, besides growing food- 
stuffs on the rich soil in the south to supply 
the federal capital. The state of Parana 
exports yerba mate to the River Plate 
lands. The gaucho state of Rio Grande 
do Sul, which in life and manners rather 
resembles the wide plains of Uruguay and 
Argentina, feeds vast herds of cattle and 
sends dried meat to feed the negro popu- 
lation farther north. There are wide 
cattle pastures elsewhere, in the south of 
Matto Grosso and even in the equatorial 
provinces of the north coast. 


THE N EW STATES 

But Brazil flourishes most of 
all through eoflee. Even the 
fantastic story of the rubber 
boom, which, with sudden 
vicissitudes ol rise and fall, 
exploited through the hands 
of wandering woodmen a 
natural and, as it were, arci- 
dental gift of the virgin foiost 
on the equator to meet a 
world-wide demand, is lar 
surpassed by the stor^' ol 
steady industry which cm cred 
the rich tableland about the 
tropic of Capricorn witli culti- 
vated fields where the i ollee 
berry is harvested by liands 
of European labourers. The 
magnificent city of Sao Paulo 
was linked by a mountain 
railway with the port of 
Santos, which sends out half the world’s 
supply of coffee. 

Naturally the zones of life and growth 
arc not clearly defined. Coffee, cliicfly 
groAvn in Sao Paulo, enriches also the ad- 
joining states. In Parana, near 
the mate - producing forests. Industries 
‘ colonists ’ from Italy and ol Brazil 
Poland, settled in village groups 
by state aid, cultivate vineyard?, corn- 
fields and vegetable gardens. The in- 
terior of Rio Grande is a land of cattle 
and cowboys ; but about the ports there 
are settlements of industrious traders 
and farmers, partly German in origin. 

In old Brazil slavery was the basis of 
society', especially in the mines and on the 
sugar estates. The sla\'c trade fioni 
Africa was abolished soon after 1850. but 
the heartless and immoral scenes of the 
slave market were not aboh-ihed. Huw- 
ever, in 1871 it was enacted that all 
children born thenceforth should be free. 
But this gradual extinction of ?la\eiv 
did not satisfy the abolitionists, and in 
1888 the princess Isabel, as regent duiing 
the emperor’s absence in Europe, forced 
through Parliament a measure liberating 
all slaves throughout the empire. 

The abolition of slavery determined or 
hastened the fall of monarchy. The land- 
owners, thus deprived of their propeity 
in slaves, joined the republicans, who aKo 
found support in certain malcontent and 
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undisciplined elements in the armj'. In 
1889 a military mutiny deposed the 
emperor by a bloodless revolution. A 
military dictatorship followed, which 
crushed with merciless severity a revolt 
of the fleet in Rio harbour and a seces- 
sionist rebellion in Rio Grande. In 1894 
a civilian president succeeded, and the 
United States of Brazil entered upon its 
life as a federal republic, the twenty 
provinces of the empire having been 
erected into autonomous states. A cml 
war in Rio Grande in 1924-26 was treated 
as a purely state affair by the federal 
government ; but a revolt in Sao Paulo 
in 1926 was suppressed by federal troops. 

Social and economic progress continued 
under the republic. Early in the twentieth 
century the capital was cleared of yellow 
fever, and was adorned 
Progress of Brazil with splendid avenues 
under the Republic and buildings. The 
cleansing of Santos, on 
its swampj’ site, was a more difficult ta.'^k, 
finally accomplished. All the great cities 
aimed at health, improvement and 
grandeur. The state of Minas laid out 
on a commanding site a new capital, 
named Bello Horizonte, of singular 
spaciousness and magnificence. Vet many 
landowners still preferred the traditional 
rural life of the great estates, where the 
‘ facendeiro ’ is a potentate exercising 
patriarchal authority over his dependants. 

Communications were pushed forward : 
railways to precede and create .scttlcmi-nt 
and to link the Atlantic cities with the 
western river ports of Corumba and 
Cuyaba ; the telegraph, carried through 
the trackless wilderness from the upper 
waters of the Paraguay to tho.se of 
Amazonian affluents ; motor vehicle-^ 
driven through regions previously only 
knowm to naked sat’ages ; and these 
primitive tribes were partly won to the 
service of civilization. The e.xpansion of 
Brazil proceeded through this interior 
movement, through the organized settle- 
ments of immigrants by government aid 
and through natural growth and the 
gradual fusion of races. 

On the Pacific coast the economic 
advance of the ’seventies produced a 
serious conflict. The discovery first of 
guano and then of nitrate gave unexpected 


value to the desert which border'^ the 
ocean in the southern tropics. Disputes 
concerning the conditions of exploitation 
led to a war waged by Chile against Peru 
and Bolivia (1879-83). The Chilians, 
victorious at sea, invaded Peru and occu- 
pied the capital. By the Treaty of Ancon 
and its attendant agreements (1S83-4) 
Chile annexed the Pacific provinces of 
Bolivia and also the 

Peruvian province of Conflict between 

Tarapacii. The Peruvian Chile and Peru 

provinces of Tacna and 

Arica were provisionally occupied by 
Chile, their destination to be settled 
after ten j-ears by a plebiscite of the 
inhabitants. The plebiscite was not held ; 
the question remained un.settled, and an 
attempted arbitration by the president 
of the United States in 1925-7 was incon- 
clusive, but in 1928 diplomatic relations 
between the two republics were resumed. 

The success of Chile in this war was 
largely due to the stability of her govern- 
ment and the comparative unity and 
discipline of her people. Yet in less than 
a decade, in 1891, Chile was torn by a civil 
war between Congrc.ss and a liberal 
president, Balmaccda, who attempted to 
push through a large programme of public 
works and legislative reform by autocratic 
and unparliamentary methods. Balma- 
ccda was defeated and committed suicide. 
This was not a mere struggle of persons 
and parties ; it concerned principles and 
policy, was fought out to a conclusion and 
left the parliamentary oligarchy more 
firmly seated in power. 

The country continued its steady pro- 
gress, agricultural, pastoral and also 
industrial ; for, besides the profitable 
nitrate industrj', the coal field near 
Concepcion aided the working of the 
northern copper mines. Chilian progress 
differed from that of Argentina ; for, with 
the c.xccption of a German settlement 
at Valdivia, there were few European 
immigrants. European capital aided de- 
velopment, but that development was 
essentially Chilian, not cosmopolitan. 
A centralised and unitary government 
encouraged a united sentiment distinctly 
national and perhaps for that reason less 
vocal than the effusive patriotism of 
Argentina. This sentiment was favoured 
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by the mountain frontier of Chile and also 
by her niaiitime position, for the ocean 
was the natural highway for that narrow 
land, and Chilians, alone of Latin 
Americans, have taken kindl3' to the sea. 

The immense length of the country' 
might seem unfavourable to unity. This is 
not so, for the historic and characteristic 
part of Chile is fairly com- 
Chile’s unity pact, e.xtciiding approxi- 
in diversity matclj’ from Coquimbo to 
Puerto Montt. This beauti- 
ful and fertile region, which has been 
called the ' Californian slope ’ of South 
America, contains the real centres of life, 
of culture and of control, and the bulk 
of the population. The flouri.shing sheep- 
farming industry in the far south is almost 
a recent off-shoot. Again, the factories 
and ports of the nitrate region are like 
outlying colonies maintained under arti- 
ficial conditions. This strange gift of the 
rainless desert yielded great wealth, and 
most of the national revenue came from 
the export duty on nitrate until the crises 
attending and following the Great War 
proved the unwisdom of relying on a 
single precarious source. Chile remained 
neutral in the war ; but she was affected 
by the world-wide spirit of inquirj' and 
experiment. In September, 1924, a mili- 
tary movement, directed against parlia- 
mentary abuses, closed the Chambers. 
After a series of compromises the govern- 
ment was undertaken in 1927 by Colonel 
Ibanez, a resolute soldier, determined to 
initiate a more popular and liberal era 
bj' vigorous personal methods. 

The issue of the ‘ Pacific War ' brought 
into prominence the contrast between 
the southern temperate country and 
the tropical lands, with their mixed 
population, their gigantic mountains and 
their political disturbances. Constitutional 
theory here counted for little : personal 
government, if any, prevailed. Political 
order, and therewith the peace and 
prosperity of the community, depended on 
the character of the ruling chief, and on 
his power to maintain his authority. Since 
election meant little, governments could 
only be ousted by ‘ revolution,’ that is to 
say, by the more or less forcible expulsion 
of rulers by their opponents, themselves 
to be dislodged in turn by a similar 
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coup d’etat. That term more properly 
describes these ebullitions, which some- 
times meant sanguinary cxjnflicts, some- 
times merely effective demonstrations of 
force. Indeed, the current term ‘ rcvohi- 
cidn’ is misleading ; for it is applied to any 
uprising, whether successful or not, and 
even to the tranquil assumj^tion of power 
by' a subordinate supplanting his chief. 

In Bolivia and in Ecuador revolution 
was still a normal proceeding alter the 
first quarter of the twentieth century. 
Sometimes questions other than i)ersonal 
were involved, particularly' questions be- 
tween clericals and liberals. The promi- 
nence of the clerical question thoughout 
tropical America is illustrated by the 
history' of the extreme ultramontane 
Garcia Moreno, who dominated Ecuador 
from i860 to 1875 and attempted to 
subject his country to Rome in a kind 
of theocracy, while at the same time he 
kept order and encouraged foreign capital, 
particularly in railway construction. 

For those countries were not stagnant. 
The lofty capital of Ecuador was linked 
by a mountain railway with the port of 
Guayaquil. The tortuous 
streams of the river Guaya Development 
convcy'ed to the same port of Ecuador 
the produce of the cacao 
plantations, where Indian peons tended 
the crops. The Ecuadorian government 
even promulgated schemes of advanced 
social legislation. Bolivia again, aided by 
foreign enterprise, sent the mineral wealth 
of her plateau, by railways surmounting 
more than Alpine heights, to that Pacific 
coast which was no longer hers. She did 
something to develop the wide forests 
and plains stretching east of the Andes, 
and found ways to the Atlantic by the 
Madeira and Paraguay rivers and by the 
Argentine railways. Meantime the nati\'e 
Indians lived in their villages after the 
way of their forefathers, still .speaking 
their ancient tongues, just as on the 
Peruvian plateau. 

■ Peru possesses a long tradition of vice- 
regal culture, yet the departure of Bolivar 
in 1824 was followed by twenty years of 
disorder, until the dictatorship of a soldier, 
Ramon Castilla, brought another twenty 
years of comparative peace and material 
progress. Notwithstanding the wealth 
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derived from guano, extravagant exjxindi- 
ture . led to bankruptcy in the years pre- 
ceding the Chilian war. Defeat brought 
economic disaster, complicated bj' civil 
strife. However, in the last years of the 
nineteenth century a strong pre.sident 
did much towards reform and financial 
recovery. His work was continued by 
President Leguia (1904-8), who in 1919 
again assumed the govemment, and 
entered upon a long period of strong 
personal rule, imposing internal peace 
and promulgating the constitution of 
1920, which aimed at liberal social reforms 
and at the policy of Peru for the Peruvians, 
the state claiming all mineral property, 
and foreigners being forbidden to own land 
within thirty miles of the frontiers. 


Even during troubled times there was 
material progress. Railways, surmounting 
the Western Cordillera, reached the copper 
mine of Cerro de Pasco and the other 
mineral regions of the plateau. Some effort 
was made to develop the rubber-bearing 
forests of the ‘ montana,’ whose' natural 
outlet is by the Amazon ; for the Peruvian 
port of Iquitos, 2,300 miles from the sea, 
is in effect an Atlantic port. But most 
valuable was the extension of agriculture 
— sugar, cotton and other crops — ^in the 
rainless Pacific region through irrigation 
works, notably a great scheme to divert 
westward, by a tunnel through the moun- 
tains. the waters of an. Amazonian stream. 
As elsewhere, economic progress, which 
owed much to strong government, favoured 
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QUITO : ECUADOR’S VOLCANO-ENCIRCLED CAPITAL 


Quito, capital of the republic of Ecuador, stands at an altitude of 9,350 feet in the Andes, the Cor- 
dilleran region of Ecuador. It is an extraordinarily picturesque city, white-walled and red-roofed, 
set in an upland valley, ringed round with snow-capped volcanic peaks, twenty of which can be 
counted from the city. Quito was an Indian capital before its capture by the Incas in 1470. and in 
its long history has suffered repeatedly from earthquakes and volcano eruptions. 

PkoiOt Undvnpood 
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internal stability and peace. Peru, like 
the other tropical Spani'^h-speaking re- 
publics, attracted few European immi- 
grants. But some Chinese and Japanese 
settled in the country. 

Venezuela and Colombia, which extend 
far into the southern continent, are at the 
same lime Caribbean states, bordering 
that great sea on whose shores the United 
States is the dominant power. \’enczucla 
touches British Guiana and almost touches 
the British island of Trinidad. This con- 
tact with non-Latin peoples has affected 
both republics. Venezuela has twice bene- 
fited by the protective attitude of the 
United States : in the settlement of a 
frontier question with British Guiana in 
i8g6 and in the removal of a blockade of 
her ports by a combined British, German 
and Italian fleet in 1903. 

Venezuela started life as a separate 
icpublic in 1830 under the guidance of 
Paez the llanero chieftain, uho as ‘ arbiter 
of quarrels ’ dominated the country until 
his exile in 18^7. Then came a period of 
personal rule alternating with confused 
strife, until in 1870 a strong dictator arose, 
Guzmin Blanco, uho ruled for nearh' 
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twenty years. Another long period of 
autocracy began in 1900, first the cruel 
tjranny of Castro, then the rule of Gomez, 
who in 1909 quictlv took Castro’s place by 
a bloodless revolution. Gomez, equally 
autocratic, did much tor 
economic progress and con- Dictatorship 
structed fine concretf' ro.ids in ^'enezuela 
through the difficult moun- 
tain country — a novel proceeding in South 
America, and one which protouiidlv 
affected the life of the people A iicli 
oil field was worked by foieign capital in 
the low-lying district about Lake ^Maia- 
caibo, and some impulse was given to 
the cattle industry. Peace, financial 
credit and material progiess earned lor 
Gomez abroad the kind of reputation 
which the Mexican dictator, Porhiio 
Diaz, had enjoyed ; but Venezuelan opinion 
was not unanimous. Unlike Diaz, the 
Venezuelan dictator made some pro- 
vision for the future by promulgating in 
1922 a liberal constitution which reatlirnied 
the federal system and the autonomy of 
the provinces. Civil conflicts w'ere not 
merely personal ; they turned largely 
upon the question between centralisation 
and localism, that is, provincial 
autonomy. In theory, localism 
prevailed with the constitution 
of 1922. 

The country is diversified in 
natural features and life From 
the narrow northern coastal 
strip rises the steep edge ot a 
region of hill and mountain, 
with fertile valleys and up- 
lands, bcai ing coffee and cocoa ; 
beyond this, the Orinoco plains, 
with their horned cattle tended 
by mounted llaneros ; faither 
south, the broken and little 
known country of foiest, 
mountain and numbeiless 
streams which stretches into 
the Amazonian region and 
comprises half the territory 
of the republic. 

In Colombia even more 
than in Venezuela princijilcs 
were at stake in long and 
bitter struggles between cen- 
tralisation and localism, be- 
tween clericals and liberals. 



BY TRAIN ON THE TOP OF THE WORLD 
Peru’s Central Raihvaj from Callao to Oroya is a marvel of 
engineering After leaving Lima it scales the Western Coidillera 
to an altitude of 15,865 feet — higher than the summit of Mont 
Blanc — before descending to Oroja, 12,178 feet above sea level. 

T hence extensions go to Cerro do Pasco and Huancayo. 

I'koto, E.X.A. 
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LATIN REPUBLICS IN NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
Geographically, the northern, smaller part of Latin America belongs to the continent of North 
America, the southern extension of which is occupie<l by the republic of Mexico and by Central 
America, which consists of five republics — Gtiatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica. Cuba lies in the Greater Antilles, where also are the two small negro republics, Haiti 
(French-speaking) and Santo Domingo. Volitically, I'anamd is not Central but South American. 


A Colombian historian count.s twenty- 
seven civil wars. A clearer period opened 
when in 1886, after the suppression of an 
insurrection, the unitary constitution was 
set up which with some modification 
still prevails. That the early struggles 
were not aimless is proved bj' the marked 
constitutional development which f elates 
from 1910, in which year President Keyes 
abdicated his five years’ dictatorship. 
From that time the Colombian aristocracy 
justified their claim that they had pre- 
served, particularly on the lofty uplands 
ot Bogota, a culture of European tyjje. 
The unitary system was more strictly 
defined ; but municipal and provincial 
rights were observed. Parliamentary and 
ministerial methods were respected, and 
a succession of presidents held office as 
republican chiefs. 

The same period saw a continuation of 
the movement for exploiting the great 
and varied wealth of the country, notably 
by improving transport — a matter of 
great difficulty owing to the triple range 


oi lofty mountains which traverses the 
country, the central chain dividing the 
fiTtile valley of the Cauca from the valle}? 
of the Magdalena, the river which is the 
principal artery of communication. The 
mountains produce gold and platinum, 
but vegetable products are much more 
important — chiefly coffee, bananas, sugar. 
The remote and undeveloped plains of the 
Orinoco basin and tlie j’ct more remote 
forests of the .Amazonian region cover 
nearly two-thirds of the -country. .But in 
the more settled ]xirts progress' has been 
aided by North .American enterprise, 
chiefly oil production and banana planta- 
tions. and also by the payment of 25 
million dollars by the United States in 
satisfaction of all claims concerning the 
secession of Panama. 

That event followed the determination 
of the -United States, after the Spanish- 
American War of 1898, to construct a 
canal across the Colombian province of 
Panama. In 1903 the Colombian senate 
rejected a treaty which was to grant to 
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the United States the lease of a strip of the earth’s surface capable of intensive 
across the Isthmus. A revolt broke out development and still undeveloped. The 
in Panama. President Roosevelt at once mniimerable streams are the only paths 
recognized the independence of Panama ; of travel. Between them stretch forests 
and this new republic granted to the known only to scanty tribes of naked 
United States the right to construct the Indians, and impassable e.vcept to the 
canal and the control of the Canal Zone, hardiest explorers, who find the pestiferous 
Thenceforth Panama, as a republic under plagues of insects more intolerable than 
the protection of the United States, the dangers of forest or cataract, of beasts 
attained unexampled prosperity. or reptiles. By gradual clearance of 

Before leaving South America, something the forests this region might be made 
must be said about the vast undeveloped to support countless millions, living under 
and almost unexplored region drained by tropical conditions. The promise of those 
the upper waters of the Amazon, the rich lands points to a future not less 
Orinoco and the Paraguay — mostly dense picturesque and romantic than the past 
virgin forest, but also wide open plains, of South America. That future should 
From the tropic of Capricorn northwards, be in the hands of the Latin-American 
this region extends eastward from the jieoples, who hold all the gates of entrance 
Andes to the centre of the continent, and to those lands. But this is a work for 
even bej^ond. North of the Amazon it many generations, to be undertaken not 
extends almost across the continent, rapidly or incautiously, lest it should 
Nearly half of this region is Brazilian ; endanger that European character which, 
the rest belongs to the Spanish tropical however modified by local conditions, is 
republics. Here lies the greatest e.xtent the basis of South American life. 



AMERICAN BATTLESHIPS IN THE LOCKS ON THE PANAMA CANAL 
The. channel of the Panama Canal begins 4J- miles out to sea in Limon Bay in the Caribbean and then 
runs lor eight miles till it reaches the first locks, a three-stepped, two-flighted stairway which lifts ships 
on to Gatun Lake, 85 lect above sea level. Twenty miles farther on ships drop through the Pedro 
Miguel locks to Miraflores Lake, 55 feet above sea level, and thence through the Mirafloros Lake 
to sea level eight miles from the Pacific side. 

Pltolo, E.N,A, 
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Mexico, alone among Latin-American 
states, has had to face serious aggressions 
or incursions by Europeans and North 
Americans. The ambitious and per- 
suasive caudillo Santa Ana, who for 
twenty-five years — until his fall in 1855 — 
clung intermittently to a centralised 
personal autocracy, was incapable of 
maintaining -internal peace or of coping 
with external dangers. For a dozen years 
independent Mexico was menaced by 
Spanish attempts at reconquest from the 
Spanish island of Cuba. More serious 
was pressure from the north-east ; in 
1836 Texas, having received considerable 
immigration from the United States, 
seceded from the Mexican Federation 
after some fighting, to be received eight 
years later as a member of the United 
States. Then frontier questions led to 
war with the United States (1845-8). 
Mexico was invaded and the capital was 
occupied. By the treaty of peace Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico, comprising one 
third of the nominal territory of Mexico, 
were ceded to the United States. 

Internal conflicts followed between 
clericals and liberals, between centralisa- 
tion and localism. Benito Juarez, a 
pure-blooded Indian, 
Mexico’s troubled who became president of 
political History the republic, was the 
leading spirit in pro- 
mulgating the ‘ Laws of Reform ’ and 
the liberal constitution of 1857, which 
established the federal system, practically 
separated Church and state by making 
no mention of religion, and forbade the 
holding of agricultural land by the 
Church. The reactionary and clerical 
leaders attacked this settlement in the 
War of Reform (1858-61) and, finally, 
claiming to represent the nation, offered 
the crown of Me.xico to the Austrian 
archduke Maximilian (see page 4387), who 
for three years (1858-61) maintained a 
precarious monarchical government in the 
capital, with the sponsorship of Napoleon 
III. Upon the withdrawal of the French 
troops which had supported him he was 
defeated, taken prisoner and shot. 

In order to close the troubles which fol- 
lowed, General Porfirio Diaz ‘ pronounced,’ 
seized the government, and ruled with 
monarchical autocracy for thirty-seven 
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PRESIDENT PORFIRIO DIAZ 


Porfirio Diaz (1830-1915) was president of 
Mexico from 1877 to 1880 and again continuously 
from 1884 to 1911 His iron rule brought order 
to Mexico, but made him many personal enemies, 
and in igii he resigned and loft the country. 

years, until 1911. He established order by 
rigorous methods, regulated finance with 
the aid of able subordinates and attracted 
foreign capital, especially in railway con- 
struction. His dictatorship meant internal 
peace and credit abroad ; but he made no 
provision for what should come after him, 
and it was said that, relying on the support 
of the land-owning aristocracy, he did not 
sufficiently consider the interests of the 
Indian peasantry. Upon his feill in 1910 
the country was torn by strife and 
brigandage. One president was murdered ; 
his successor, who profited by the murder, 
was compelled to retire by the intervention 
of President Woodrow Wilson and was 
replaced by Carranza, a ‘ constitutionalist,’ 
author of the radical constitution of 1917, 
who attempted to rule by force and to 
nominate his successor. 

In 1919 he was overthrown, fled to the 
mountains and was assassinated. Obregdn, 
who followed, ruled for the legal term of 
four years, and, like his successor Calles, 
upheld the constitution of 1917, which 
aimed at a radical revolution under 
autocratic authority and at the policy 
of Me.xico for Mexicans. Foreign control 
of property was restricted ; foreigners 
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were forbidden to own land within a 
certain distance of sea or frontier ; Church 
property was confiscated ; minerals were 
claimed for the nation. The Indian 
peasants were to receive land cut oft from 
the great estates. The interpretation and 
application of those laws by the federal 
government, by local authorities and bj’ 
self-constituted armed bodies led to much 
disorder and bloodshed and much religions 
animosity, besides sanguinary conflicts 
between presidents and caudillos, much 
shooting and many summary executions. 
In 1928 Obregdn himself, just after his 
election as president for a second term, 
was assassinated at a banquet. 

Mexico possesses a long tradition of 
culture as weU as great and varied 
resources, mineral, agricultural and pas- 
toral. But she has not been permitted 
to work out her destiny, like her southern 
neighbours, undisturbed by foreign in- 
terests and interference In the other 
Latin- American states foieign investments 
have aided not only economic progress 
but also peace, security and order. In 
Mexico this was so under Diaz, but later 
disturbances were not unconnected with 



PRESIDENT ALVARO OBREGON 


Alvaro Obregon, a liberal and enliglilencd 
statesman and an. able soldier, was born in 1880. 
He was president of Mexico 1920-24, and had 
just been re-elected for a second term when he 
was assassinated, July 17, 1928. 

PhotOt Pacific and Atlantic Photos 
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foreign exploitation of Mexican oil fields. 
Most of the larger South American 
republics had succeeded in emerging from 
their earlier turmoil, and were able to 
face, with tolerable equilibrium, the social 
unrest and the new problems of the 
post-war period. In Mexico the whole 
established order had been upset bj' the 
fall of Diaz at the moment when she was 
called upon to cope with those new 
conditions. 

Mexican history signally proves how 
social well-being in Latin America depends 
on political order and even on the 
character of individual 
rulers. The civil wars of Political Order 
Central America, wars a vital Necessity 
between states, abortive 
efforts at federal union, alternations of 
anarchy and autocracy, illustrate the 
same truth. It is true that Costa Rica, 
where European tradition is stronger, 
preserved exceptional order, as also, in 
some degree, Salvador. But the dicta- 
torship of Zelaya in Nicaragua (1894- 
1906) and that of the Guatemalan Cabrera 
(1898-1920), who upon being dethroned 
bombarded his own capital, show no 
resemblance to the orderly rule of Diaz in 
Mexico. Yet the twentieth century brought 
distinct advance in Central America, 
largely due to increased cultivation of 
coffee in the hills and to the plantations 
of bananas in the coast region by Noith 
American enterprise. Complete federation 
was impossible owing to the existence of 
treaties which placed Nicaragua in a kind 
of semi-dependence on the United States — 
indeed, in 1927 the United States sent 
forces into Nicaragua to close intcinal 
strife — but much was done tow aids 
permanent agreement and peace. 

Cuba, the land of sugar and toliacco, 
where slavery prevailed until 1885 and 
where the working population is still 
negro, after a long period of Spanish 
misgovernment and of devastating revolts 
and wars, was separated from Spam 
through the Spanish-American war of 
1898 and was erected into a republic 
under the tutelage of the United States, 
which exercises the right to intervene in 
case of disorder. In spite of demoralisa- 
tion due to previous troubles, the island 
prospered under this arrangement The 
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Spanish island of Porto 
Rico, annexed to the 
United States as a ‘ terri' 
tory,' continued to form 
part of Latin America 
in language and senti- 
ment. 

The French-speaking 
negro republic of Haiti 
and also the Spanish- 
speaking republic of 
Santo Domingo, largelj' 
inhabited by mulattos, 
after a chequered and 
often tragical history in 
the nineteenth century, 
passed by successive 
stages (1907-1916) under 
the control of the United 
States, which felt obliged 
both to regulate the 
finances of these repub- 
lics in view of the 
danger of European in- 
tervention and also to 
put an end to chronic 
disturbances. Order was 
established, bixt by 
methods which caused 
resentment in Santo 
Domingo, and in 1922 
arrangements were made 
for the withdrawal of 
military occupation in 
that republic by the 
United States, which 
should, however, con- 
tinue to collect and administer the revenue. 
Through these events and activities, by 
the construction of the canal, by various 
degrees of intervention or control in 
Cuba, Panama, Nicaragua, Haiti and 
Santo Domingo, and by the acquisition 
of Porto Rico and of the Danish West 
Indies, the United States established a 
sphere of influence in the Caribbean 
region — a movement which caused appre- 
hension in Mexico and was viewed xvith 
close attention and some disquietude 
throughout South America. This movement 
obviously affects the question of pan- 
Americanism, to be mentioned later. 

After the United States had entered 
the Great War, Cuba, Panama, Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Haiti and 


Honduras declared war 
on Germany, and the 
Dominican Republic 
.severed diplomatic re- 
lations. Those declar- 
ations — gestures rather 
than military events — 
would have been im- 
possible if the United 
States had not been a 
belligerent, and it may 
be said that those 
countries declared war 
as satellites of the 
United States. Salva- 
dor remained neutral. 
The Mexican govern- 
ment, professe dly 
neutral, showed strong 
pro-German and anti- 
North- American pro- 
clivities. 

Of the South Ameri- 
can countries, Brazil 
alone declared war on 
Germany. Uruguay and 
Peru severed relations 
with Germany, opened 
their ports to allied 
warships and seized 
the German ships in 
their harbours. Bolivia 
severed relations with 
Germany. Argentina, 
Chile, Colombia, Para- 
guay and Venezuela re- 
mained neutral. Latin- 
American feeling generally favoured the 
Allies, partly owing to the strong sympathy 
with France and with French culture. 

The Great War marks an epoch for 
the Latin- American nations. By defining 
their attitude towards a world-wide ques- 
tion, and by their practical activities, 
they claimed and received fuU recognition 
as members of the family of nations, 
qualified to take a prominent place in the 
councils of the world. 

The outbreak of war had an immediate 
effect, economic and moral. Those 
countries had acquiesced in economic 
dependence upon Europe, e.xporting raw 
materials and importing manufactured 
goods. The cessation of imports in 1914 
threw them upon their own resources. 



HAITIAN PRESIDENT 
General Antoine Simon became presi- 
dent of the Republic of Haiti m 1908, 
but fell from power in 1911, His as- 
sumption of dcimiral’s uniform illus- 
trates the passion for spectacular 
costume felt by all Haitian officials. 

Photo, E iV A 
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to supply their own needs. After the first 
shock they prospered by supplying to 
the Allies foodstuffs and material for 
munitions,' ' supplies which contributed 
substantially towards victory. The wealth 
thus acquired, and the limitation of 
imports, led to a movement of manu- 
facture, especially in Argentina, Brazil 
and Chile. Supplies of fuel were also 
sought at home. This movement of self- 
dependence supported the growing con- 
sciousness of national dignity and reputa- 
tion, a sentiment which found expression 
in advanced legislation and radical con- 
stitutions in several republics. Those 
enactments were, in part at least, efforts 
to keep abreast of the times and assert a 
modern spirit. For, although intended to 
avert labour unrest and civil disturbances, 
they were not so much popular develop- 
ments or attempts to satisfy democratic 
demands as endeavours to create some 
kind of democracy by the decrees of 
personal authority, the kind of government 
best understood by Latin Americans. 

This growing national spirit in each 
republic was accompanied by increased 
intercourse between the republics — in a 
few years Argentino-Brazil- 
Growth of the ian trade increased by 500 
National Spirit per cent. — and by a more 
marked sentiment of 
‘ Ameticanismo,’ of Latin- American fra- 
ternity, a sense that those peoples form 
a world of their own, having a common 
interest and outlook, and a culture 
which, though European in origin and 
general character, is distinctly Latin 
American. An Argentine or a Chilian 
does not feel himself quite a foreigner in 
Colombia or Mexico, and ' Americanos ’ 
from distant republics, meeting in Europe 
or the United States, foregather as being 
in some sort fellow-countrymen. 

A certain materialism which tended to 
exalt visible progress, and to treat the 
conveniences of civilization as constituting 
the essence of civilization, found a valuable 
antidote in this national aspiration within 
each state, in their desire to realize 
a common destiny and in the literary 
expression of these feelings. The Peruvian 
poet Santos Chocano entitled one of his 
books Alma America, and a greater poet, 
the Nicaraguan Rub^n Dario, whose name 


marks an epoch in Spanish literature, 
greeted Santos Chocano as the poet 
laureate of all Latin America. 

A more artificial effort is pan-American- 
ism, a movement sponsored by the United 
States in order to supplement or replace 
the Monroe doctrine by 
an arrangement which Movement towards 
should bind together Pan-Amer!canism 
all the American re- 
publics on the basis of the complete 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
every one, any breach of this arrange- 
ment by one state to be checked or 
punished by the combined action of all 
the others. The difficulty here is that 
one of these republics surpasses all the 
others put together in population, wealth 
and power. However, the cultivation 
of interests common to both continents 
gained ground, A pan-American congress 
met at Washington in 1889, and similar 
congresses, attended by deputies from 
most of the states, met at intervals in 
the twentieth century in various Latin- 
American capitals. The war led to an 
immense increase in commerce and in 
general intercourse between the United 
States and Latin America. 

Latin Americans freely confess to a 
certain rhetorical tendency. But this 
exuberance of utterance and of bearing 
is merely an outward characteristic of a 
pleasant social culture which prevails 
among the educated aristocracy in every 
Latin-American city, a culture generally 
urban rather than rural, but found even 
in the smallest tropical republics. Every- 
where there is a prolific newspaper press 
and a copious output of literary efforts 
which, though naturally varying in quality, 
indicate widespread intellectual activity. 
Scientific and historical research, much of 
it of high value, naturally flourishes most, 
though by no means exclusively, in the 
larger and wealthier capitals. But 
literature and scholarship admit no limita- 
tions ; Central America and the Antilles 
have won distinction in these. South 
American statesmen have presided at 
Geneva over the Assembly of the League 
of Nations and also over the Council of the 
League. Latin Americans have proved 
their capacity in many fields, and may 
look forward with hope to the future. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

Cardinal Inventions in Manufacture and Transport 
that have altered the Structure of Social Life 

By J. L. and BARBARA HAMMOND 

Joint Authors of The Town Labourer, The Rise of Modern Industry, etc. 


E f a man were taken by aeroplane from 
Bradford to Cettinje in Montenegro, 
he would notice a strong contrast 
between the manner of life of the two 
towns. In the first he would see mass 
production, a dense population, an atmo- 
sphere of smoke ; he would note that large 
numbers of people were employed in 
factories and mines ; he would learn that 
the products of their industry were sent all 
over the globe, and that much of the 
clothing worn, the machines used and the 
food consumed by the inhabitants came 
from a great distance. He would find that 
Cettinje was the centre of an agricultural 
district, that its food was brought from the 
surrounding country on market days, that 
the artisans engaged in production were 
producing mainly for the local market, 
that the country inhabitants supplied 
their own needs by exchanging eggs, 
vegetables, poultry, lambs, for wares of 
one kind or another. This difference 
aifects the life of the two places. In 
Bradford the visitor would see men and 
women going home from the mills in 
trains and trams ; in Cettinje he would see 
men and women returning from market on 
mules or in simple and primitive carts. 

Bradford is the home of a people which 
has passed through the Industrial Revolu- 
tion ; Cettinje the home of a people hving 
as the world lived for the most part before 
that revolution. For by the Industrial 
Revolution we mean the large social and 
economic changes which have produced 
what we call industrial society, peoples 
depending on a world-wide exchange of 
products. The beginnings of that revolu- 
tion are generally associated with the great 
mechanical inventions of the eighteenth 
centmy. England led the way in expand- 
ing and reorganizing her industries to take 


advantage of these inventions. Germany, 
France, the United States and all the chief 
nations of the continent of Europe followed 
that example in greater or less degree in 
the nineteenth century. When Japan began 
to adopt European habits, she established 
factories on the European model, and 
China has now taken the same path. 

The contrast between Bradford and 
Cettinje is useful, for it brings out the 
main differences between a peasant and an 
industrial society. But it would be a 
mistake to suppose that the change from 
one type to the other was a sudden event, 
and that all the features of our modern 
industrial life were new in the eighteenth 
century. The Pyramids 
were raised by mass pro- lodustrial life 
duction ; there was an through the ages 
active commercial life in 
the societies described by Homer ; the 
Greeks and Phoenicians traded over a 
wide area ; under the Roman Empire 
capital was employed in industrial pro- 
duction, and glass and pottery made in 
factories in Gaul and Italy were shipped 
across the seas. In the Middle Ages 
English and Italian towns sent cloth and 
silk goods to the East, and Flemish and 
German towns were the centre of a 
brisk trade in the merchandise which 
enriched the Hanseatic League. The 
discovery of the New World, and the use 
of its wealth and its products, gave an 
immense impetus to this commerce, ex- 
tending its scope and range and giving it 
in time a more populcir character. Thus, 
before the great inventions, we find large- 
scale production, capitalist organization 
in industry and agriculture and commerce, 
and an active commerce by means of 
which the products of countries so widely 
separated as China and England, India and 
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Holland, France and Brazil, passed from 
the producer in one of these countries to 
the consumer in the other. It is therefore 
not surprising that when a scries of 
inventions made it possible to produce 
much more cheaply, and to transport 
much more quickly, industrial progress 
was sensationally rapid, and one country 
after another ceased to live like Cettinje 
and began to live like Bradford, 

This chapter traces the early history 
of the revolution in England. Political 
conditions were specially favourable in 
England to individual enterprise ; internal 
trade was not hampered by customs ; coal 
was abundant ; the climate was suitable 
for cotton spinning ; and England’s con- 
nexions with India and America helped 
her industries to find markets. The chief 
inventions were the work of English minds 
and English fingers. For these and other 
reasons England went ahead much faster 
than her neighbours in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. The course of the 
revolution in the country where it made 
its first strides is the theme of this chapter. 


In describing the remarkable series of 
discoveries and inventions connected with 
the Industrial Revolution it is reasonable 
to begin with the changes in the iron 
industry. The early discoveries in con- 
nexion with the production of iron were 
quiet and unspectacular like the Quakers 
who made them, but they mark a definite 
turning point in the history of industry. 
Without them the Industrial Resolution 
could never have taken place. The whole 
fabric of modern industry rests on non. 
Iron railways, iron engines, iron pipes, iron 
bridges, iron ships, iron machinery, are the 
embodiment of that revolution. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the English iron industri' was a 
feeble plant in a state of actual decline. 
There was plenty of iron ore in the 
country, but a scarcity of w'ood, and 
without wood, or rather without the 
charcoal produced from wood, that non 
ore could not be turned into pig iron 
and cast iron at the blast furnace, not 
into bar iron at the forge. The fui- 
naces and the forges had eaten up the 
woodlands in their old home, 
Sussex, and were beginning 
to strip other less promising 
districts bare. The use of 
coal instead of charcoal was 
the obvious remedy for this 
state of affairs, but before 
Abraham Darby, the Quaker 
ironmaster of Coalbrookdale, 
no one had discovered how to 
eliminate from coal ceitain 
sulphureous fumes which dam- 
aged the iron in the making. 
Abraham Darby disco vcied 
how to do this in his blast 
furnace as early as 1709, and 
he produced cast-iron good's 
with the use of coked coal. 
His son, another Abiaham 
Darby, took the discoieiv 
farther by finding out, about 
1750, how to use coked coal in 
the production of pig iron as 
well. The Darbys, it is mter- 
esting to note, from public 
spirit took out no patents 
The two discoveries, though 
not adopted at once by 
others, meant that charcoal 



Sussex was a centre of the iron industry from the thirteenth 
to the eighteenth century, its forests furnishing large supplies 
of wood for the necessary charcoal Ordnance was made here 
for the government in the fifteenth century The brass dial of 
this early Sussex clock is engraved with scenes of the industry. 

Ftom Hayden, * Chat^ on Coltaae f- I artnhouse Furnittire,* Ernest Benti, Ltd, 
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was no longer necessary for blast fur- 
naces. It remained necessary for the 
forge processes, by which bar iron was 
made, till various improvements associated 
with the name of Henry Cort were em- 
bodied in Cort’s patents of 1783 and 1784. 
How far Cort himself made these dis- 
coveries, or how far he adopted ideas 
from other brains, is and is likely to remain 
a vexed question. It is one thing, said 
Sir Marc Brunei, to invent and another 
thing to make the invention work. Cort 
certainly made inventions work. Iron 
produced by his system was puddled or 
stirred in its liquid state in the furnace, 
and rolled when soft under great rollers 
which squeezed out the dross. Fifteen tons 
of iron took no longer to produce under 
the new system than one ton had taken 
under the old, the iron was better as well 
as cheaper, and coal was substituted for 
charcoal in the production. Cort, after 
a series of misfortunes, died in poverty ; 
but he saw the iron industry revolutionised 
by the changes that had only brought 
disaster to his pei-sonal fortunes. 

The discoveries of the Darbys and of 
Henry Cort freed the iron industry from 
dependence on wood. The application of 
Watt’s steam engine, with 
Revival of the which we shall deal later. 
Iron Industry freed it fiom dependence 
on water. Coal became 
its indispensable ally, and mines with 
their refuse heaps, blast furnaces and 
forges changed the face of whole districts 
in the Midlands and South Wales and 
Scotland. By the end of the century 
the delicate plant of the iron industry 
had become an almost ranklv flourishing 
growth. 

Transport was revolutionised in the 
nineteenth century by the introduction of 
railways and steamers ; it had been previ- 
ously revolutionised during the eighteenth 
century by the construction of turnpike 
roads and of canals. The second revo- 
lution is apt to obscure the importance 
of the first, which is perhaps the more 
remarkable. 

For a country advanced in the arts of 
government, with a flourishing foreign 
commerce carried on from a number of 
important seaports, with no high mountain 
ranges and with a tradition of an excellent 
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FURNACES AT DARBY’S WORKS 


Bv their elaboration of the use of pit coal for 
making iron, Abraham Darby, and, after him, 
his son. saved the English iron industry. These 
are two of the blast furnaces at Darby’s iron- 
works at Coalbrookdale, founded in 1 700 

After Tontlmion, ' Cyclopedm of Useful Arts ’ 

system of Roman roads in the past, 
England’s internal communications at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century 
were remarkably backward. A muddy 
eaidhcn track, passable in dry weather, 
a quagmire in wet, was the common tvpe 
of highway. Arthur Young, with his vivid 
pen, described the main road between 
Picston and Wigan in terms which may 
serve as a description of many another 
road : 

I know not, in the whole range of language, 
terms sufficiently expressive to describe 
this infernal road. To look over a map 
and perceive that it is a principal one, 
not only to some towns, but even whole 
counties, one would naturally conclude 
it to be at least decent ; but let me seriously 
caution all travellers who may accidentally 
pill pose to travel this terrible county to 
a\oid it as they would the devil, for a 
thousand to one Uiat they break their necks 
or their limbs by overthiows or breakmgs- 
down They will heio meet with ruts which 
I actually measured four ieet deep, and 
floating with mud, only from a wet summer 
What, therefore must it be after a winter ? 
The only mending it leceives in places is 
the tumbling in some loose stones, which 
serve no other purpose but jolting a carriage 
in the most intolerable manner. These 
are not merely opinions, but facts ; for 1 
actually passed three caits broken down 
in these eighlcon miles of execrable memorv. 
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A WELCOME VISITOR THE PACKMAN MERCHANT 


Itinerant merchants travelling on foot or with one or more 
packhorses were long the principal medium of internal com- 
merce In remote districts the packman or pedlar was a 
popular figure, supplying the people with goods otherwise hard 
to come by, and bringing news of the world outside 
" From PytUf ‘ Pteiurt^ique GroupSt* 1845 


Most roads were only horse tracks 
Coal, potteiy, iron and textile goods were 
all earned on the backs of long-suffering 
pack horses oi donkeys Internal com- 
merce was carried on bv packman mer- 
chants, each with his stnng of horses 
These men carried their goods about from 
town to town, and supplied the shops 
The villages had to rely on pedlars who 


brought their wares on then 
own backs 

These stamped mud backs 
were a gieat Wdiance to in- 
dustry, but no state action 
was taken, like that taken m 
France during the eighteenth 
century, to improve them In 
theory, each parish w as bound 
to look after its own loads 
m practice, little was done 
m the way of rcpaii Ini 
provement ultimately came 
from the enterpnse ot small 
bodies of local magnates who 
formed themselves into what 
were known as turnpike tiiists 
They took a definite length 
of road under their care, and 
obtained an act of Parliament 
authorising them to charge tolls, and so 
recoup themselves for the expenses of 
making and repairing Turnpikes plaj a 
large part m tales of elopements and 
robbenes, and on many roads melanchoh , 
square, isolated cottages still stand, mark 
mg the place where gates once held up the 
traffic till the dues were paid The first 
turnpike trust was set up in lyoO and 



THE OLD TURNPIKE THAT GAVE KENNINGTON GATE ITS NAME 
From 1706 onwards a succession of statutory bodies was created with powers to levy tolls tor tlie 
upkeep of particular sections of roads Abuses, chiefly in the direction of multiplication of turnpikL 
gates led to their gradual abolition, but it was not until 1895 that the last turnpike trust w is 
extinguished Kennington turnpike gate stood at the junction of the Brixton and Clapham roids 
The toll gate in College Road, Dulwich, is still preserved as a relic of the bygone order of Uuin,s 

Painting in the Coltcction of M Palbot Hughes 
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AQUEDUCT CONVEYING THE BRIDGEWATER CANAL OVER THE IRWELL 
Actually the first canal constructed in Britain \\as the SlnI^.c^ Canal fiom St Helens to Liverpool, 
opened in 1760, but the crcflit for the dc\ clopmciit of c in il toniiminiL ition Ik longs to the third duke 
of Bridgewater who cmplojcd J iinrs Bi ndlc\ to emetiui l l c in il fioin M incluster to the duke s 
coalfields at \\oisle\ Brmdicv rallied tin cinil uhicli u is <)| cm 1 111 1701 across the Irwell at 
Barton In means ot the liner iichcd stoni iqiic Inct scin in this conlcnipoi ir\ engruing 


trusts incrtascd rapidh 
until by I1S55 thcie uuc 
over a thousand of 
them administciing some 
23,000 miles of road, or 
roughly about a fifth 
of the highways The 
roads under their charge 
varied, but they were, 
at any rate, loads along 
which wheeled traffic 
could pass, and theic 
was in consequence a 
great development of 
stage coaches foi pas- 
sengers and wagons for 
goods 

In spite ol the im 
provement in the loads 
tianspoit in carts was 
not adequate to meet 
the glowing demand for 
coal, and in 1760 the 
duke of Bridgewater, an 
entei prising coal ownci, 
had a canal built to 
connect his collieiy at 
Worsley with Manches- 
ter The engineer and 
constructor of this canal 
was James Brmdlej', 
a self-taught genius, 
trained as a millwTight 
and unable to read or 
write. The canal, a re- 



JOHN LOUDON McADAM 


McAdam (1756-1836) began eapcri- 
menting m road making privately about 
1783, and m 1815 introduced his system 
at Bristol In 1827 he was appointed 
surveyor-general of metropolitan roads 
Scottish National Portrait Gaihry photo 4.nnan 


m.nkabk feat of engm- 
Lciing, w'as opened in 
1 761 and seemed to solve 
the problem of inland 
tiansport for heavy 
goods The duke fol- 
lowed it up by another 
canal connecting Man- 
chestci with Liverpool; 
one aftci another canal 
LomjiauRS were formed 
and new canals weie 
built and opened, the 
Gland Tiunk, the Grand 
yiinction and others. 
Thus as the nvers were 
impiovtd at the same 
time, England at the 
end ol the century was 
covered with a network 
of w ater communica- 
tions 

The loads, too, wcie 
bciiur steadily improved 
Id fold a stonemason, 
and James iletcalfe, a 
blind liddlei, showed 
great power as engineers, 
and the former built 
some ot the chief roads 
in the noith McAdam, 
a Scotsman, discovered 
early m the nineteenth 
century how to give 
roads a smooth and 
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PAVIORS AT WORK ON A NEW ROAD 
E\cn as late as 1845. when W. H Pvne made this sketch from 
life, the science of load making was in its infancy in England, 
although JIcAdam's method was making headway then. The 
square stone blocks heie used for paving the roughly rammed 
track mostly came from North Britain, frequently as ballast 
Fioiii Piiie, ‘ PiciiliL^tUe Gioitp^,* 1815 


tlurablc surface composed of stones crushed 
small, without any binding material. The 
roughness of the roads before his time is 
shown by Sydney Smith’s amusing de- 
scription : ' In going from Taunton to Bath 
I suHered between 10,000 and 12,000 
sc\>('ie contusions, before stone-breaking 


McAdam was horn.’ Thus, bv 
the tunc the railways came, 
goods were being conveyed in 
barges on canals, or in W'agons 
on roads, while passengers 
were moving over the country 
111 the iiuiiieiuus stage coaches 
which went, at any rate near 
London, at the rate of ten 
miles an hour. The packman 
merchant, with his string of 
horses, had disappeared, to 
give place to the modern com- 
mercial traveller going fioin 
town to town lor orders, with 
patterns and samples. 

The development of the 
cotton industry in England 
illustrates the chief features of the Indus- 
trial Revolution in a clear and vivid 
manner. Forces which encountered ob- 
stacles in old-established manufactures 
could here work without hindrance. The 
demand for cotton goods was met by a 
remarkable series of inventions ; factory 



WINDING, WARPING AND WEAVING FLAX ON EARLY MACHINERY 
Until the end of the I'lghtcenth century hnen manufacture was largely a domestic industry, but the 
invention of weaving machinery inevitably converted home workers into factory hands and tended 
to concentrate the industry in certain localities, notably the north of Ireland around Belfast This 
IS one of a series of illustrations of the Irish linen manufactory. County Down, engraved by Williain 
Hind s in 178-1 in which the flav is followed through every stage of its conversion into linen 

Btilish Museum 
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work rapidly superseded home work ; 
steam power stepped in to accelerate the 
pace of production ; and what was at 
first a small and insignificant industry 
became in time the most important trade 
of the kingdom. 

The conflict between the claims of cotton 
and of wool, still a source of keen con- 
troversy in its hygienic aspects, was a 
grim struggle between two interests in the 
eighteenth century. Wool, shorn from 
English sheep and spun and woven in the 
country, was the national wear ; the 
patriotic Englishman, alive and dead, was 
clothed in wool, and English woollen goods 
were exported all over the world. But, 
with the opening up of the East, fine cotton 
goods made in India were imported into 
England and charmed the fashionable 
world. A certain amount of cotton goods 
was also produced in England, but they 
were of coarse quality, and chiefly made 
with linen warp. To protect the woollen 
industry from this taste for Indian 
productions, the import of printed and 
dyed calicoes was prohibited by act of 
Parliament in 1700. 

This meant that the delectable thin 
Indian goods were imported plain, and 
printed and dyed in England. The ladies 
could still be dressed in 
Protection for flowered chintzes. But this, 
home products too, was forbidden by an 
. act of 1721 which prohibited 
the wearing or use of any printed goods 
made entirely of cotton, so that the many 
women who, as a contemporary put it, 
were ' used to and pleased with the light, 
easic, and gay dress of the callicoes ’ had 
now, unless they obtained smuggled goods, 
either to wear white cottons or to content 
themselves with printed linens or with 
printed fustians, a coai'se, twilled, short- 
piled native fabric made with linen warp 
and cotton weft. 

The demand, however, for pleasant cot- 
ton goods had been created, and efforts 
to satisfy it by producing improved 
native fabrics were constantly being made, 
without much outward result till they 
suddenly culminated in a wonderful series 
of inventions connected with spinning, 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
The preliminaiy to this series was an 
invention connected with weaving, called 


the ‘ flying shuttle,’ made by John Kay, 
a native of Bury, in Lancashire, who 
was living at the time in Colchester as 
a woollen weaver. Kay’s invention, 
patented in 1733, enabled the weaver to 
send the shuttle on its journey through the 
web by pulling a string, instead of throwing 
it by hand in the old way, and by this 
device he could work three times more 
quickly and could manage a wider loom. 
Kay’s fate might well have served as a 
warning to later inventors. His house in 
Bury was wrecked by a mob of angry 
weavers, his patent was infringed, his 
litigation was unsuccessful, and he died in 
poverty in France. 

The effect of his invention was to upset 
the balance l^etwecn spinners and weavers, 
for the former could not work fast enough 
for the hitter. The three 
great spinning inventions. Epoch-making 
produced more than thirty inventions 
j'cars later and connected 
w'ith the names of Hargreaves, Arkwright 
and Crompton, known respectively as the 
spinning jenny, the water frame and the 
mule, not only redressed the balance but 
led to the production of more yarn than 
the weavers could manage. 

To understand these inventions it is 
necessary to remember that all spinning, 
whether done in a simple or a complicated 
manner, consists in drawing out or 
attenu.ating the fibres of the cotton, wool 
or whatever it is that is to be spun, and 
next twisting them into a thread, which 
is then wound up. The loose fibres, or 
‘ rovings,’ as they are called, have already 
gone through various processes, notably 
‘ carding,’ before they are ready to be 
spun, but with these processes it is 
impossible to deal here. The most 
elementary implements for spinning are 
the distalf and spindle. 

The distaff is a cleft stick holding the 
loose fibres, which arc tlrawn out by hand 
and twisted into a thread by means of 
the spindle, a slender rod to which the 
fibres are fastened. The next device in 
the development of spinning is the 
spinning wheel. Here it is the wheel and 
not the fingers that turns the spindle. 
The spinner’s right hand turns the wheel, 
while her left is occupied in feeding the 
revolving spindle, alternately drawing out 
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and so attenuating the thread, and paying 
it in. This was the common method of 
spinning before the great inventions. 

James Hargreaves’ spinning jenny, in- 
vented about 1767 and called after his 
nife, uas sLmplv a device b5' whicli the 
same wheel, still turned by the spinner’s 
right hand, moved not one but many 
spindhs. In Hargreaves’ lirst machine 
then’ were eight spindles. Each spindle’s 
set of fibres or rovings, instead of being 
held bv hand, was fi.vcd in a carriage with 
a clasp, and the spinner’s left hand was 
occupied in dealing with the clasp and 
moving the carriage to and fro, thus pulling 
out and giving in many threads instead of 
one. Hargreaves was a weaver, of Black- 
burn, and he used his new invention at 
first to provide yarn for his own weaving. 
He was no more popular with his neigh- 
boiu'^ than Kay, for they invaded his 
house and destroyed his jennies. He moved 
to Xottingham in 176S in order to get 
awav fi om them, and in 1770 he obtained a 
patent, but as he had sold some jennies 
bclore leaving Lancashire to buy clothes 
for his children his patent rights were not 
uphold, and he obtained little financial 
benefit from his invention, though he 
did not die in the acute poverty that legend 
attiibutcd to him. As improvements were 
made, the number of spindles worked by 
a jenny increased up to 80 or 100, or even 
in some cases to 120. 

Richard Arkwright’.s water frame, pio- 
duced about the same tune as Har- 
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ARKWRIGHT’S WATER FRAME 
This IS the illustration of Richard Arkurighl'') 
first water frame, as deposited by him at the 
Patent Office m 1769. In 1785 Arkwrights 
patent was cancelled owing to obscuntv in the 
description of the machinery therein 

greaves’ jenny, for it was patented in 17(19, 
employed a different method in spinning. 
The drawing out or attenuation was done 
by passing the rovings through four pans 
of rollers, one pair of which moved faster 
than the others. The spindles and the 
rollers were set in motion by a wheel, 
w'orked originally by a horse, afterwards 
by water — hence the name water frame. 
He subsequently introduced and patented 
similar methods for dealing with tlie 
preliminary processes. How far Arkwriglit 
was genuinely an inventor himself, and 
how far he picked the brains 
of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries, is a perpetually dis- 
puted question ; what is be- 
yond dispute is that, unlike 
the ordinary inventor, he was 
an exceedingly capable and 
successful man of business. 
.Mthough he failed in the com- 
plicated lawsuits about his 
patents, he acquired a huge foi- 
tunc from his various enter- 
prises. He had started life as 
a barber, specially skilled in 
hair dyes ; he ended it as a 
high sheriff and a knight. 

There were two important 
points about his water frame : 
it could produce yarn suitable 





ARKWRIGHT’S MILL AT CROMFORD 
Aikwriglit’s first spinning mill was erected at Nottingham in 
176S jiiil was worked bv horse power. Throe years later, in 
partnc'iship with Jedcdiah Stiutt, he built this much larger 
factory .,t Croinford in Dcrbyshiic, about a mile from Matlock 
r5.ith. the inachniory of which wms turned by a water wheel. 
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for the warp, and it made cotton into 
a factory industry. Water frames, being 
complicated machines needing water 
power, were unsuitable for home work, 
whereas jennies, at any rate small jennies, 
were easily worked in cottages. Silk 
mills for throwing silk, employing child 
labour, were already in existence in many 
places, and some of these were adapted to 
cotton spinning. Now that satisfactory 
cotton warp could be produced it was 
possible to make the prohibited all-cotton 
goods in England, as well as to dye and 
print them, and Arkwright, in 1775, in 
spite of the opposition of the woollen 
interest and of some of his fellow cotton 
manufacturers, obtained the repeal of 
the prohibition. The ' light, easie, and 
gay dress ' could again be worn without 
breaking the law'. 

The third of the great trio of spinning 
inventions, Crompton’s mule, invented 
in 1779, was perhaps 
Samuel Crompton’s the most important. 

Spinning Mule Samuel Cromptoii was 
a weaver who wanted 
better yarn than he was obtaining. To 
produce it he devised his mule, so 
called because it combined features from 
the water frame and from the jenny. In 
his mule the fibres were first drawn out by 
rollers, as in Arkwright’s machine ; next 
they were again drawn out and twisted, 


but, unlike many others, he ilid not 
enrich the lawyers by litigation about 
patent rights ; for, devoid of business 
abilit3', he gave his invention to the yniblic 
in return lor a paltr\' subscription Irom 
various firms, enough to enable him to 
build himself a new mule. \\ hile the 
English cotton industiv was being trans- 
formed and others were making great 
fortunes, he remained a poor and strug- 
gling man, with a lankling sense of in- 
justice, which was not appeased by a 
private subscription of {'500 or a public 
grant of £5,000. 

Ill addition to the three chief inventors, 
a new machine, called the ‘ billy,’ was 
devised by an unknown inhabitant of 
Stockport, for producing the ‘ roving ’ 
from w’hich j’arn could be spun. The 
billy was a combination of the mule 
and jennj', and the roinngs it made w'ere 
much cheaper than those produced by the 
water frame or hand spinning. 

The three great inventions, the jenny, 
the w'atcr frame and the mule, went on 
side by side, turning out cotton yarn from 
factories or mills placed on streams, or 
from small workshops, or from private 
houses and cottages. The next landmark 
was the introduction of steam power to 
work the water Iramc and the mule, made 
possible by Watt’s invention of rotary 
motion, jiatentcd in i7cSi. A mill at 


as in the spinning jenny, with 
this alteration, that instead of 
the spindles remaining station- 
ary they were here fixed in 
the carriage and themselves 
moved to and fro, while the 
other end of the roving was 
clasped firm and immovable 
between the rollers. Cromp- 
ton’s mule produced a iiner 
and a stronger thread than 
could be made by the other 
machines, a thread that 
rivalled the product of the 
deft Indian fingers and made 
the growth of the English 
muslin industry possible. The 
machine was originally worked 



by hand ; later it was adapted 
to power. 

Crompton is often taken as 
the t3T)ical unhappy inventor. 


In 1779 Samuel Crompton (1753-1S27) completed the inven- 
tion that changed the face of the weaving industry. It con- 
si.sted in the addition ot a spindle carriage to the roller system 
of Arkwright’s water frame, whereby the constant breaking of 
the thread was prevented and a much finer yarn was produced. 
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Papplewtck. in Nottingham, in 17^5 was 
the hrst to use this new force ; other mills 
in the Manchester district followed, and 
gradually the industry was freed from 
dependence on streams and enabled to 
llourish in towns where labour was more 
•■'liily obtained^. 

While steam ■'vas being introduced to 
work the spinning machinery', a coiintiy 
parson, the Rev. Edmund ( artwri.glit. 
who had never seen a weaver at work, 
was thinking out the problem of how to 
apply p>ower to weaving. Hi= mind was 
turned to the subject by a conversation 
he had with some Manchester manufac- 
tiirtrs while on a holiday at Matlock, 
lie patented the result of his thoughts in 
but his invention was clumsy, and 
it was only after improvements had been 
7 nade by others in liSoj that it could be 
brought into profitable use. Even then 
power for weaving came in but slowly till 
the 'thirties of the nineteenth century, 
and long after spinning had become a 
factory industry the hand-loom weavers 
continued to light a losing battle against 
the power looms workr-d b\' steam. 

The intentions that revolutionised the 
English cotton industry were applied in 
course of time to other te.xtile industries, 
b’lt in the case of the woollen industrv 


the process was mon- gradual, and hancl- 
loom weaving lingered on till quite late 
in the nineteenth centurv. 

While English inventions were increas- 
ing the demand for the raw material u.si-rl 
in the cotton mills, an .Vinerican invention 
increased the supply , 
of that material. Be- Increosed supplies 
fore the invention of of American cotton 
the saw gin by Eli 
Whitnev in 179 short -stapled AmerL.iii 
cotton was useless for export, because tiw 
separation of the fibres from, the S's-ds 
was troublesome and costh'. Whitne\-'s 
saw gin was a machine by which the hiin-s 
were caught on a number of rcn'olving 
saws and carried olf, while the seeds 
dropped away. The United States, whicli 
had liitherto only exported small quanti- 
ties of Sea Island cotton, could now export 
it.s short-stapled cotton, the bulk ot 
its crop, and rapidlc- became the chief 
source of suppU' for the world. Whitnev 
liim.sclf got little but trouble from his in- 
vention ; his patent was infringed, lawsuits 
swallowed up his profits, and he turned 
to the manufacture of firearms in order to 
gain a living. 

01 all the landmarks in the Industrial 
Revolution, the application of steam power 
to industry, associated with the name of 
James Watt, mathemat- 
ical instrument maker and 
mechanic, is the most im- 
portant and the farthest 
reaching in its effects. 
Before considering his in- 
vention there are two 
points to be remembered. 
Power as a substitute tor 
liiiman hantis was no new 
idea of the Industrial 
Revolution. M'ater power 
had been usetl for grinding 
flour in mills as far back 
as Roman days ; water had 
also been used for silk 
mills in Antioch and Tyre 
in classical times, and for 
silk mills in Europe in 
medieval times ; water was 
being applied to Ark- 
wright’s cotton-spinning 
machinery at the very time 
that Watt’s invention was 



IN THE EARLY DAYS OF THE POWER LOOM 
The Rev. Edniunrl Cartwright (1743-1823) evolved Iiis first power 
loom in 17S5. patenting improvements in the two following years 
and opening a factor^' at Doncaster, where steam power w’as ein- 
ploj-ed. Other improvomonts were effected and by 1830 — the date 
of the machines shown here — power looms were in general use. 

Frowi Uaxncs, * Il'Aoty ot the Cou -tv Palatine of Lancashhe * 
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JAMES WATT, ENGINEER 
Jimes \\att (i736-iSi<)) took out his first 
patent for his steam engine in 1769 thereby 
inaugurating a new age in inrlustrj and ulti 
mately in the habits of life This portrait was 
painted m 1793 by C F von Breda 

\al 0 al Poih 1 1 Gall ry I o lo i 

beginning to take shape Noi 
was the steam engine invented 
by Watt \\ ithout going into 
the vexed question ol who 
can claim to be the inventor 
it IS enough to note that in 
1769, the vear m which Watt 
took out his patent and long 
before he had made an engine 
that could work, there were 
a hundred ot Newcomen s 
steam engines at woik in 
northern collieries alone 
The hrst engine actuallj 
employed in industiy was 
made bv Thoma& Sa\er\ i 
Devonshiie mihtarj engineci 
in 169S Newcomen a Dart 
mouth blacksmith impi o\ ed 
on Sa\ci\ s modtl and pio 
duced an engine u^ed like 
Saveiy s, foi pumping watei 
In Newcomen s engine the 
piston went up because a 
weight at the end of a beam 
puUcd it up , it went down 
because it was sucked into a 
vacuum This v acuum was 


eieated bj mieeting into the cvlindci 
hist a dose of steam to heat it and next 
a dose of cold water to cool it and so to 
condense the steam Thus lor e ich stioke 
ol the piston the cvhndci had to bi le- 
heatid after being thoroughlv chilli d in 
uneconomical aiiangcment Watts biain 
wave th it came to linn on a spring Sunday 
afternoon aftei long and patient puzzling 
ovei the problem of how to avoid this re- 
heating, was the idea of a separate con- 
densei W hy should not the steam be 
cmicd oil into a sepaiate vessel to con 
dense thcic ^ The exit would cause the 
requiied vacuum and the cylinder would 
be kept hot Some idea of the saving of 
fuel effected by the separate condenser 
can be gamed bj the following compaiison 
lot one bushel of coal a Newcomen 
( ngine could r iisc on an average 5 J million 
pounds, at most 7 million pounds W^att s 
earlv engines foi one bushel could iaisc2i* 
million pounds while his later engines 
could laise 26’ million pounds 

Foi Watt the scpai itc condenser was 
the hrst of manv inventions in connexion 



NEWCOMEN S ATMOSPHERIC ENGINE 
In 1705 Thomas Newcomen (1663-17^9) built the steam engine 
known as Newcomen s atmospheric engine About 1710 itwras 
adopted for pumping mines Above is the earliest known 
representation of the engine engraved in 1717 by Henry Beigh 
ton who impioved it by introducing a self acting valve geai 
From 1 1 1 a I o s of the t.eon t-n Soctety 
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^vlth the steam engine; it was also the 
beginning ot a long life of tormenting care. 
He worked as mathematical instrument 
maker and mender under the aegis of Glas- 
gow Universit}’, in close association with 
some of its famous professors, and he was 
a poor man without business abihtj’. His 
idea could not be carried out without the 
cxpendituie ot a great deal of money, 
and this meant association w'ith the world 
of business instead of the world of learn- 
ing. Capital came fiist from Dr. Roebuck, 
an enterprising Birmingham scientist who 
was devoting his encigics to developing 
the Carron Iron Works in Scotland. But 
the partnership was a failure, and the 
mechanics who made the parts of the 
engine were too clumsy to produce the 
delicate work essential to smooth running. 
\\'att’s difficulties were finally solved by 
his association w'ith Matthew Boulton, 
an enterprising and cultured hardware 
manufacturer with a big establishment at 
Soho near Birmingham. 

Boulton took Watt into partnership, 
and introduced him to John Wilkinson, 
the famous English ironmaster, who manu- 
iactured the larger parts of the engine, 
and bored the C3’linder with greater 
accuracy than had been attained before. 
In 1776 engines built on Watt’s principle 


were for the first time actually at work 
This was more than ten j>-ears after the 
idea had first come to him, and seven 
years after he had taken out a patent 
Like Newcomen’s engine they w'orked a 
rod up and down, and 
were suitable onlj' l^r James Watt’s 

pumps, or for blowing bel- PumpingEngine 
lows. The only method 
by which they could be applied to 
machinery W'hich depended on a wheel 
was by using an engine to pump w'atei 
on to a water wheel ; this ensured a 
regular supply, but was too complicated 
for general use. The main demand foi the 
engines came from the tin and coppei 
mines in Cornwall, where workings were 
deep, fuel scarce and dear, and New- 
comen’s engine almost prohibitively ex- 
pensive in running costs. 

Boulton and Watt introduced a rather 
unfoitunate method of payment for their 
engines ; they supplied the engine at cost 
price and claimed an annual payment ol 
one-third of the saving of fuel made by 
the installation. This sounded fair enough, 
but it was the cause of many disputes. 
Apart from financial worries. Watt’s time 
was largely’ occupied in actual supervision 
of the setting up and working of the 
engines, for skilled workmen and super- 
visors were hard to find, 
and the engines themselves 
were very inferior instru- 
ments compared to those 
made later by the aid ot 
machine tools. Howcvei , 
in spite of these preoccu- 
pations, Watt had another 
burst of invention in the 
’eighties. In 1781 he 
patented a method of 
applying the steam engine 
to rotary motion ; other 
improvements followed 
quickly — a double-acting 
engine, parallel motion, 
the ' governor ’ — but it was 
the application of steam 
to wheels that was to prove 
the most important. 

Watt himself did not 
realize the great field open 
in factory work, or the 
vast expansion of the 



AN ENGINEERING MASTERPIECE 


Matthew Boulton went into parlncrbliip with James AVatt in 1775, 
and in 1777 they built this piimpinj; engine for the Birmingham 
Canal Navigations It remained in constant use at Smetliwick until 
1898, when it was removed to Ocken IIill, Tipton, for preservation 
as an object lesson in good management of good machinery. 
Courtesy of the Birmingham Canal Navigations 
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BRITAIN’S FIRST PASSENGER STEAMBOAT 


Henry Bell’s Comet, completed in January, 1S12, plied regularly 
on the Clyde between Glasgow, Greenock and Helcnsburgli. 
Her dimensions were forty ieet in length and ten feet six inches 
beam; in addition to sails, a thiee horse-poucr engine drove four 
paddle-wheels, two on each side. These were presently reduced to 
two. With consequent improvement in speed. 

Conlt mpo/ai v Lin'ini 


cotton industry that would 
be made possible by his 
invention. The steam 
engine was to free fac- 
tory industries from de- 
pendence on water, though 
it must not be irtfegined 
that existing methods 
were superseded at once. 

It was only in the last ten 
years of the eighteenth 
century that steam was 
used to any considerable 
extent in the cotton in- 
dustry, and water power 
remained the chief agency 
for a generation. Even so, 
out of the 325 engines 
produced by Boulton and 
Watt between 1775 and 
1800, when the patent 
expired, 114 were used in the tc.xtiJe 
industry, 92 of them for cotton mills. 

Watt died in 1819, after many j-ears of 
happy leisure, before the improvements 
in mechanical engineering which we 
discuss later had extended and revolu- 
tionised the uses of his engine. 

We now come to the phase when 
steam power is applied to transport, 
and steamers and railways come into 
being, bringing with them far- reaching 
changes not only in industry but in 
habits of life. 

Steamers preceded railways, though 
their later development was slower. After 
Watt’s inventions, many people busied 
themselves with the problem of how to 
propel a boat by the 
Development of force of steam, though 
the Steamship Watt himself took little 
interest in the subject. 
Among these people was William Syming- 
ton, a Scotsman, educated for the minis- 
try, who had turned to civil engineering 
for a profession. After various unsuc- 
cessful attempts in the last part of the 
eighteenth centurj’, Symington, in 1802, 
seemed to have overcome all dilliculties. 
Financed by Lord Dundas, governor of 
the Forth and Clyde Canal, he launched 
on the canal the Charlotte Dundeis, 
and showed that she could not only 
move herself by steam but could tow 
other vessels as well. So well pleased was 


Lord Dundas that he introrluced Syming- 
ton to the duke of Bridgewater, of canal 
fame, and the duke ordered eight steam- 
boats for use on his own canal. Then, just 
when his fame and fortune seemed made, 
Symington’s opportunities were swept 
awa3'. The Forth and Clj’de Canal Corn- 
pan}’, in a panic that their banks might 
be damaged, forbade the use of steam- 
boats ; on the same dav Symington heard 
of the death of the duke of Bridgewater, 
which meant the death of his hopes 
of building the boats. Though his boat 
was ‘ constructed on the same principles 
as the present-day steamship,’ he found no 
other .piitron, and struggled^ with pqverty 
for the rest of his life, 

It was lelt to Henry Bell, who also had 
worked at the problem for many years, to 
start on the Clyde in 1S12 the firstfsteam- 
boat in the British Isles that ran regularly 
and succcssfull}'. The boat was called 
the Comet ; her engine power was three 
horse onl}’, and she took passenger traffic 
between Glasgow and Greenock. The 
Comet had been preceded in America, in 
1S07, by a steamboat on the Hudson 
which plied between New York and 
Albany. This steamboat was built by 
Fulton, who had watched the various un- 
successful experiments in Scotland, and 
had been on board the Charlotte Dundas. 
Fulton offered his services to Napoleon 
for convej’ing his troops over the Channel 
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l)\ imds feu the ^n\^slon ot Jlngland, 
and will 11 \a]''oI(on H-fiistd his oltei went 
otl to \'P(iica 

1 liL C onii t w -IS “-oon f(illo'\ ed bN other 
mnu ]Hwci{ul stuimiii on the Lhde, 
b\ i'ii5 thcie MLu sis. of them all neatlv 
tttid lip and some ol them t\en il( 


gantlv decorated On fine suiiimLi dus 
as manv as 500 01 boo people would tike 
the tup down to (iieinock and buk to 
tilasgow whncas^ooi (k was tlu higlii st 
numbti in the di\s ot common passigi 
bolts' In liiiglincl too steanieis neu 
being built , one v i»put in motion 111 
I1S14 em a eaiial lli 11 ! iim 

house, with the Loid Miioi 
of J ondon on boaid it w is 
icpoitcd to be e piibli ol 
coiueiing two 01 thm iiuii 
dretl passengeis and ii io\ii 
a mile ind baek in Mini 
minutes Vnotliei w is h iik 
built for list between 1 oiidoii 
and Ramsgate E\ iSj,tliiii 
were as mam as loi -ii in 
\ essels m the L nitc d kin„ 1 
but the\ wen lo' tin n st 
pait small boats suit ible loi 
ri\er naiigation tlioiuh i 
legulir sera ice belweiu 
Doeei and Calais was stuh i 
in ib2i In iSio till mst 
steamship eiossecl the U 
lantic and m I'sgs the 
stcamei Intcrprisc le iclic I 
India aftci a \o\age ot omi 
sixteen weeks about the time 
taken b\ the oidiniie ^ id 
ing \ osse K I he c ipt un 1 
( ( i\ ed a lew iiel ol / 1< 




HISTORIC STEAMSHIPS IN THE TRANSATLANTIC PASSENGER SERVICE 


The hrst vessel htted with steniii lo eross the Vtlintie w is the Savannah (top) a fullv rig,:;cd liiieii n 
ship with an aiisiliarv engine to diive the paddles when she was not under full sail in iSiy -lie t n 1 
from Savannah lo Liverpool in 33 dajs foi the most pait under sail power the Gre it 1 istein ni 
largest steamship built up to iS-)-, was a si\ masted iron vessel bareiue iigged and diiveii bv -new 
and paddles She m ide liei first vov ago aeioss the \tlanlio in 18O0 but the cost was piohi'i u e 

/ t t pitntinqin I utom m / Ubert Museum 
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but the attempt was not considered a 
success, and it was many years before 
steamers superseded sailing boats lor the 
passage to India. 

Judged, indeed, bv modern standards, 
the growth of steamships was a slow 
business. There j,’ere over a thousand 
vessels in 1847 and the 
Slow growth output of new ones was 
of Steamships some sixty or sevenW a 
year, but these sixty or 
seventy all put together carried less than 
a good-sized modern tramp ; to contem- 
poraries, however, the progress was ‘ rapid 
to a degree that could never have been 
anticipated,' these new inventions ‘ excited 
the locomotive propensities of the English 
people in a most remarkable degree,’ and 
it seemed marvellous to see throngs of 
travellers passing up and down the 
Thames or the Clyde or going fiom 
Norwich to Yarmouth in what Coleridge 
described as 

those trim skitfs unknown of yore. 
On winding Lakes and Rivers wide. 
That ask no aid of Sail or Oar. 

That fear no spite of Wind or Tide. 

Sometimes in these early days these 
‘ trim skiffs ’ had bad accidents from ex- 
ploding boilers or collision in the dark, 
and as early as 1817 a committee of the 
House of Commons recommended regu- 
lations for the construction and inspection 
of their machinery, a recommendation to 
which no effect was given for many 
years. These early steamers, it must 
be noted, were made of wood ; iron 
for shipping came in much later than 
did iron for machinery, and in the 
'forties iron ships were still regarded 
as experimental. 

The second form of steam transport, the 
railwaj'’, though it started later than steam 
navigation, advanced more rapidly, in 
spite of the violent opposition from owners 
of land, who, thinking their interests 
threatened, fought surveyors and pro- 
jectors with all their might. It is curious 
to notice that the lirst attempts at steam 
locomotion were in the direction of the 
modem motor-car rather than of the rail- 
way with its fixed way. As early as 1784 
William Murdock, one of Watt’s best and 
most ingenious workmen, startled the 
parson of Redruth by driving a hissing 



• CAPTAIN DICK’S PUFFER ’ 

Richard Trevitliick (1771-1S33) devised the first 
road locomotive to carry passengers by steam, 
and among his numerous inventions weie loco- 
motives running on rails. Trevithick’s business 
card displays his primitive steam engine. 

Fiom Tiansaclion', of thb ^ttocomen Soctetv 


monster along the vicarage lane, but Mur- 
dock met with no encouragement. Richard 
Trevithick, the romantic and tempestuous 
Cornish giant, with a genius for unremuner- 
ative inventions, conveyed the first load 
of passengers ever moved by steam in 
his ' puffing devil,’ alias ‘ Captain Dick’s 
puffer,’ on Christmas Eve, 1801, at Red- 
ruth. In 1803, with an improved ‘ puffer,' 
he steamed about the suburbs of London, 
carr3dng loads of passengers ; but the ven- 
ture did not pa}'', and Trevithick went off 
to other pursuits, including melodramatic 
adventures in Peru. 

To become a success, steam locomotion 
had to be applied to what we should now 
call tramways, which had been in existence 
for moving coals in collieries as far back 
as the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Wood was the material used for 
the earlj' rails ; iron was introduced lor 
them in 1767. At first cast iron was used, 
but was brittle ; later experiments were 
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FIRST ENGINE OF THE FIRST RAILWAY 
As engineer to the Stockton and Darlington Railwav, .intlioi isul 
by Parliament m 1S21 and opened m 1S25, George Steplienson 
advocated the adoption of steam power in. preference to ainmjl 
power The maximum speed attained by tlie line’s Iirst engine, the 
f.ocomotion, which is still preserved, was fifteen miles per lioiii 
Sc>t,n''c Son*h Keitsincton 


made in tvroiiglit iron, and 
b}' 1830 wrought iron had 
superseded cast. In 1S04 
a steam locomotive was 
tried on one of these tram- 
ways, or railways, as they 
were called, at the Merthyr 
Tvdvil ironworks. 

'I'he ve.xed question who 
« as the father of railways is 
dilficult to answer, but at 
any rate there is general 
agreement that it is to 
George Stephenson, the 
succe.ssful mining engineer, 
more than to any other 
man, that the modern rail- 
way is due. Stephenson 
used a locomotive engine 
on the rails at Killingworth 
Colliery, of which he was 
survej’or, and as engineer 
for the Stockton and Darlington Railway, 
opened in 1S25, he persuaded the directors 
to use engines instead ol horses, thus 
making it tlie first railway instead of a mere 
tramw.iy. ^Vhcn the Manchester and 
Liverpool Railwav was being built, outside 
e.\pcrts advised stationary engines and 
cables. Stephenson, who acted both as 
sur\ tu’or and engineer, pressed for the u»e 



of locomotive engines ; a competition lor 
engines was arranged at Rainhill in 
and Stephenson with his Rocket, the liist 
high-speed locomotive engine, with a 
tubular boiler, won the day. The raihiai’ 
system of the world is sometimes said 
to date trom the Rainhill competition, 
October 6, 1829. The Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway was opened in 1830, and 
its opening made a great impression on 
the public mind. During the ceremon\’, m 
rvliich the duke of \\'eIhngton and a dis- 
tinguished company were taken liom 
Manchester to Liverpool and back again 
in a series of cars, each with its engine, 
Huskisson, late president of the Board 
ol Trade, who had alighted to speak to 
the duke, was run over and killed. 

The success of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway encouraged the promoteis 
of other lines, and b}' 1S48 the main rail- 
road system of modern England w.is 
blocked out. The early railways, says Dr. 
Clapliam, ' had been due mainly to the 
resolution of small groups of local business 
men ; to the enlistment of local patriotism ; 
and to the conviction and driving povor 
of a few engineers interested less in divi- 


GEORGE STEPHENSON 
Tlic name of George Stephenson (1781-1848) is 
iiisepanibly connected witli llio growth of the 
steam engine. IIis fust locomotive received 
n successful trial in 1814. This mezzotint by 
C. Tinner is hoiii a painting by H. P. Briggs. 


dends than in construction.’ Their suc- 
cess was succeeded by a railway mania, 
a sort of nineteenth-century South Sea 
Bubble, when everyone with a little money 
to spare expected to make his fortune 
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by investing it in one or other of the multi- 
tude of schemes which were ‘propagated 
blindly and wastefully like living things.' 

France and Austria started their first 
railways in 1828 ; between 1830 and 1840 
Belgium, Germany, Russia and Italy 
followed suit, and before i860 all Europican 
countries except Turkey and Greece had a 
railway system. The first railway in the 
United States was a small affair, only 
three miles long, opened in 1825, the same 
year as the opening of the Stockton and 
Darlington line, and, like that, intended 
for the conveyance of bulky goods. 

The surprise of the first railways was the 
eagerness with which passengers hurried 
to use this new, quick and, to man3' minds, 
dangerous method of moving about. 
Goods, on the other hand, long continued 
to be sent along canals. The canals, as is 
well known, fought the railroads and lost 
the battle ; but the fight went on for many' 
5'ears, and as late as iSgi Porter, of the 
Progress of the Nation, could write : 
' Hitherto railroads have not been found 
to act in injurious competition with water 
conveyance for the transmission of goods.’ 
Roughly, the transit of goods had been 
more or less provided for bj' the enterprise 
of the eighteenth century, while a popula- 
tion which had lost its fi.xed roots and was 
becoming urban instead of rural s<;ized 



THE RECORD-BREAKING ROCKET 
In the locomotive trial at Rainhill in 1829 
Stephenson’s Rocket, achieving a speed of 29 
miles per hour, won the lirst prize. In 1830, 
at the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, she attained 36 miles per hour. 

Science Mitscum, South Kensington 

eagerly on the new means of communica- 
tion. After the ’forties, with the growth of 
manufactures and the general speeding up 
of life and commerce, goods traffic on the 
railwavs increased to the detriment of 
the slow strings of barges on the canals. 

In the last as in the first phase of our 
subject, wc are concerned with iron. In 



PARKSIDE, THE SCENE OF HUSKISSON’S FATAL ACCIDENT 
The opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 1830 in the presence of a distinguished 
assembly was marred by a tragic accident. Huskissou, cx-prcsidcnt of the Board of Trade, who had 
stepped on to the line to speak to the duke of Wellington, was run over and killed by an engine. The 
accident occurred at Parkside Station, where this engraving, after T. T. Bury’s drawing published 
by Ackormann in 1S33, shows an engine taking in water. 
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the first phase new methods of producing 
iron were discovered ; in the last phase 
new methods of using it. Jlechanical 
engineering comes into being, and the 
tools that make machines become machines 
themselves. 

Hand work in many spheres is prefer- 
able to machine work ; but the most 
ardent advocate of handicraft would 
not deny that the early ' bespoke ’ hand- 
made machine of ^^'att’s time, with its 
individual screws, bolts and nuts, de- 
pending for its accuracy on the eyes and 
lingers of the workman who made it, 
was less satisfactory than 
Hand Work and the later standardised 
Machine Work machine, whose parts are 
themselves fashioned by 
automatic machine tools worked by steam 
powei. And the .steam engine that 
worked thc.se machine tools was itself in 
turn improved by them, and became a far 
more powerful and accurate instrument 
than its predecessor, whose piston had to 
be stuffed with ' chewed paper and greased 
hats ’ to prevent the escape of steam. 

Machine tools have been described in 
their simplest form as a ‘ self-acting or 
automatic system of turning, planing and 
cutting metals.’ The slide rest and the 
planing machine may be taken as examples 
of what is meant by this. Before the slide 
rest was introduced, the workman, when 
working on the surface of a metal object 
in the lathe, held the tool in his fingers, 
moving it along over a fixed rest ; when 
the slide rest was introduced the tool 
itself was fixed into the rest, and the rest 
moved along automaticall}^ Steel fingers, 
in fact, were substituted for human fingers. 
In the planing machine, a modification of 
the slide rest, the cutter or cutters were 
fixed, and the work to be planed travelled 
to and fro under them automatically. To 
make a surface of cast iron true by the 
planing machine cost in labour one penny 
per square foot ; by the old method of 
hand chipping and filing it had cost twelve 
shillings per square foot. 

The various machine tools were in- 
vented, altered, improved and improved 
again by a remarkable race or school of 
men who flourished in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. The true mechan- 
ical engineer of the modern world, says 


Professor flapham, was just coming into 
existence by 1820-30. Primitive forms of 
machine tools had, however, been in- 
vented and used before then. One after 
another, or simultaneously, these men 
made new applications of the command 
over nature that previous inventions had 
given them. Watt, by his steam engine, 
had opened up a vast new territoiy ; these 
men staked it out and cultivated it. A 
hundred years earlier they would probablv 
have followed their fathers’ occupations ; 
a hundred years later their interests woiiltl 
be centred on their motor-bicycles. They 
threw out inventions as a wit thro^^'s 
out epigrams ; the classical example was 
Roberts, who, to scotch a strike, di'\iscd 
his punching machine lor drilling hok's in 
bridge and boilerplates one evening, while 
quietly sipping his tea. 

The early mechanical engineers illu-,lratc 
\'ividly one aspect of the Industrial 
Revolution : the opening of new careers 
to men of talent and initiative, however 
unpromising their start in life. The 
patriarch of the band was Joseph bramah 
(1748-1814), of lock and hydraulic pre-s 
renown, son of a ploughman, and a plough- 
boy himself till an accident to his ankle 
turned him from farm work to mechanics 
In Bramah’s workshop was 
trained Henry Maudslay Some notable 
(1771-1831), who produced Inventors 
the prototypes of later 
machine tools, including the slide re-'i 
called ‘ Maudslay’s Go Cart,’ to the strains 
of a musical box. Maudslay started life in 
his father’s footsteps as a workman at the 
Woohvich Arsenal; he aftcrw'ards founded a 
famous engineering firm. Among the band 
there were several inventors of the planing 
machine : Fox of Derby, the e.x-butler, 
Matthew Murray (1763-1826), the bhick- 
sniith’s apprentice, and Joseph Clement 
(1779-1844), the hand-loom weaver’s son, 
remarkable among inventors for making 
money out of his invention, for he carne<l 
some ten pounds a day by his machine, 
though he had taken out no patent. 
Clement started life first at the loom and 
then as) a thatcher and slater. Later he, 
like Maudslay, was trained in Bramah’s 
workshop. Richard Roberts (1789-1S64), 
another inventor of the planing machine, 
was trained in Maudslay’s firm. Roberts, 
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WIELDING THE TILT HAMMER 


\n illusti ilioii to Diderot iml d Membert s fainoub Lnc\clo 
[itdic (set pigt. ^ I S) rccoidb Hie cirl\ method of manipulating 
i tilt liamnut in the 1 rench non indiis>tr\ Nasmjth s steam 
h imincr at lirst icgar Ud setjitic illv m England A\as enthusi 
isticdlj uclcoincd b\ the Creusot iionnoiks in 1 ranee 


perhaps the most feitilc m- 
ventoi of them all and like 
the typical mtcntoi dt\oid 
of commeicial ability was 
a shoemakers son from the 
Welsh bordeis He came to 
London, after workini' in 
some ironwoiks neai home 
to e^vade a militia summons 
He later set up in Manchtstei, 
wheie he produced, among 
his other inventions, the self 
acting mule 

The Manchester distiict 
wnth its textile machinerj be 
came an important centre loi 
mechanical engineering The 
best-known names are I an 
bairn (1780-1874), the Scottish 
gardener’s son who, after many 
adacntuies and wanderings, 
settled in Manchester and 
levolutionised mill machinery 
substituting for ‘ ponderous masses of 
timber and cast iron with enormous bear- 
ings and couplings,' ' slender rods of 
wrought iron and light frames or hooks 
b> which they were suspended’, and 
Whitwoith fi6o3-i8S7), trained in the 
workshops of Maudslav and Clement who 
standardised screws and introduced stand 
ard gauges by which workmen could 
measure to the 55555 of an inch 

When mechanical engineering had well 
staited on its course, great changes and 
economies were effected 
Improvements in in the production of iron 
Iron Industry by two inventions Nell 
son’s hot blast (1828), 
and Nasmjth s steam hammci (1838) 
James Beaumont Neilson (b 1792) tlu 
son ot a Scottish engine wiight, rose to 
be mEmager of the Glasgow Gas Woiks 
and while he was a gas makci he ic\olu 
tiomsed iron making, ui the teeth ol expert 
opinion Iionmastei'' were m the habit of 
cooling the air blown into the luinace bj 
the bellows, thinking that the coldei the 
air the better the iron Neilson pointed 
out that by heating the air they would 
produce a greater volume, and in conse- 
quence a stronger blast Though ham 
pered by the expense of experiments and 
the scepticism of the trade, he proved his 
contention and obtained a patent in 1828 


B\ the use of tlu hot blast not onlv was 
the amount of coal necessary to produce a 
certain quantity of iron induced by more 
than half, but infeiioi coal which had 
been useless befoie was now available, a 
development which led to a great expan- 
sion of the non mdustiy in Scotland 
Is asm j th s steam hammer was invented 
m i8^8 and patented in 1842 James 
Nasmyth (b 1808), son of the landscape 
pamtei was a pupil of Maudslav s, and set 
up latei foi himself m Manchester His 
hammci was invented to cope with the 
dithculty of hammeiing large expanses of 
metal in the forge Tilt hammers in use, 
woikcd cithei by watci or, after Watt’s 
time bj steam, had a comparatively small 
1 inge Nasmiths hammei was a huge 
block e)l non lifted up bv the force of 
steam aboie the objeet to be hammered, 
and then, w hen the stt am w as let out of 
the piston, allowed to fall on the anvil 
Nasnijrh inxentid it in order to forge t 
paddle shaft foi the Gicat Western Steam- 
ship Company, but 1 screw was substituted 
for a paddle-wheel foi the steamei in ques 
tior before the hammei w as made, and no 
forge-master 111 England would take up 
Nasmyth’s idea The Creusot ironworks 
of France, «'hose representatives had seen 
the hammer on paper — for Nasmjth made 
no secret of it — meanwhile reproduced 
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NASMYTH’S STEAM HAMMER 
Tho best known invention of tho engineer 
James Nasmyth (180S-90) is his steam hammer, 
patented in 1842. The macliino was shown at 
tho great Exhibition in 1851, when this drawing 
in elevation of it was made. 

From Tomlinson, ‘ Cvclopedia of Vnful ’ 

it in iron, and Nasmyth, stinuilated 
by this, obtained a patent on borrowed 
money and built a hammer at his own 
works. His hammer was soon regarded 
as absolutely necessary to every well- 
appointed workshop. 

The social changes resulting from these 
inventions, and the development of indus- 
trial life, made a deep impression on the 
character and habits of the English people. 
To-daj'’ most Englishmen live in towns ; in 
the eighteenth century most Englishmen 
lived in the country. Life in the eighteenth 
century was leisurely and easy-going in 
comparison with the pace set by the In- 
dustrial Revolution. One reason why the 
earlj^ factories were so unpopular that it 
was difficult to find labour for them was 
that they demanded discipline, and orderly 
and punctual habits, from workmen who 
had been accustomed to do their work in 
their own time. Domestic industry was in 


— industria l 

some respects a harder taskmaster than 
factory industry, but it did not impose a 
strict time-table, summon its servant.s by 
the factory bell and keep them under one 
roof for so many hours. This change, the 
change to discipline and regulation, had 
an important influence on the workpeoiile, 
for it made it easier to organize then- 
forces for the purposes of politics or indus- 
trial struggle. The nineteenth - centur\- 
trade union owed a great deal to thi'- 
education. 

The map of England, as well a< the 
habits and outlook of the English people, 
was changed by the Industrial Revolution. 
Before that revolution the live most poiui- 
lous counties are believed to ha\'c been 
ilidtllese.v, Somerset, Gloucester, ^^'ill- 
shiro and Northampton. In the course ot 
that revolution the cotton industr\^ estab- 
lished itself in Lancashire ; the woollen 
industry grew faster in the West Riding 
than in its old home the south-uest ol 
England, and the -vT'orsted industry greu 
faster in Bradford than in Norwich, where 
it had flourished for two centuries ; the 
industries connected with iron and steel 
settled in the Black Country, because the\ 
needed coal. Hence, when the nineteenth 
century opened, Lancashire, the West 
Riding, Stalford and Warwickshire occu- 
pied the place of Somerset, Glouce.stii, 
Wilts and Northampton. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose 
that the population moved automatical! \- 
from places where an industry N\.rs 
declining to one where it 
was expanding. The wool- Distribution 
len and worsted weavers of Industries 
did not migrate from 
Gloucester or Norwich to Leeds and 
Bradford ; they tended rather to migrate 
to London. The migration of the time 
was by slow stages, and f.ancasliiie 
and Yorkshire filled up their towns Irom 
the adjacent countr}-.sidc. There was 
long-distance migration, but it was Irom 
Ireland, where the population was hope- 
lessly congested, and the social problems 
of the time were immensely aggravated in 
consequence. The Irish immigrants, who 
left their country only when they fouiul it 
impossible to make even the barest living 
there, were used to a desperately low 
standard of comfort, and the English 
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workmen had good reason to dread them 
as competitors and as neighbours. On the 
other hand, they supplied a good many 
leaders to the English tracle unions and to 
the Chartist movement. 

■ The Industrial Revolution created two 
difficult social problems. One was the 
regulation of a new kind of industry. The 
other was the regulation of the new dis- 
tricts which grew so rapidly from villages 
to towns, or from small towns to large. 

The first factories were built on streams, 
as they were dependent on water pow'cr. 
In these places it was difficult to get child 
labour, because the local population was 
sparse and the inhabitants did not like 
to send their children to the mills. The 
difficulty was overcome by taking children 
as apprentices from the workhouses. This 
led to great abuses, as the children were 
quite unprotected (see further in Chapter 
164). When steam power took the place of 
water power it was possible to set up mills 
in towns and populous places, and from 
that time the child labour in the mills 
was what was called ‘ free labour.’ Robert 
Owen and Sir Robert Peel, father of 
the more famous statesman of that name, 
tried to get Parliament to intervene to 
protect the children, and 
Protection for with some success, for a 
the Children Factory Act wa.s passed 
in 1802 to protect appren- 
tices, and another in i8ig to protect 
all children working in cotton mills. 
The regulation of the mills in order to 
rescue children from the long hours and 
other cruel conditions of their employ- 
ment became the chief domestic con- 
troversy in English politics. The leaders 
of the agitation for reform were Sadler, 
Lord Shaftesbury and John Fieldcn. In 
consequence of their efforts Parliament 
passed an act in iSj3, which, though it 
disappointed the reformers, introduced a 
principle of the greatest value, the principle 
of state inspection. 

The great difficulty in the way of making 
the conditions of the mills tolerable for 
children was that it was found impossible 
in practice to reduce the labour of children 
without reducing that of adults, and manu- 
facturers and economists believed that 
the reduction of the hours of adult- labour 
would be fatal to the profits of the industry. 


For fourteen years there was a struggle 
over this question. There were roughly 
four schools of opinion. One school dis- 
liked all interference with the hours of 
labour ; the second would ha\'e been in 
favour of limiting hours for children if 
that could be done without limiting the 
hours of adults ; the third did not want to 
limit the hours of adults, but would 
take the risk of limiting 
adults rather than leave Gradual Growth 
children’s labour unregu- of Factory Law 
lated ; the fourth had 
no objection to limiting adults. The 
victory was finally won by the reformers 
when a number of leading politicians 
passed from the second to the third of 
these groups. In 1847 the Ten Hours Bill 
was passed. In law it applied to women 
and young persons, that is, boys under 18, 
as well as to children ; in practice it 
applied to everybod\-. None of the evil 
consequences that had been anticipated 
by opponents followed this legislation. It 
was the precedent for similar treatment 
of other problems, and factory law gradu- 
ally spread over industrial life. 

The other great social problem was 
handled with much less vigour and success. 
In the late eighteenth century and the 
early nineteenth a beginning 'was made in 
sanitary science, and hospitals were built 
in several towns. But only very feeble 
efforts were made to cope with the dread- 
ful overcrowding of the towns, and streets 
and buildings followed no law except that 
of profit. In 1840 and in 1844 the state of 
the towns was disclosed to Parliament in 
two official reports ; the second of these, 
the report of the Health of Towns Com- 
mission, declared that of the fifty large 
towns examined b\' the Commission there 
was scarcely one in which the drainage was 
good, and onl3' si.v in which the water 
supply was good, and that there were 
fortj'-two in which the drainage and thirty- 
one in which the water supply was 
decidedly bad. The fn-st serious attempt 
to handle the problem was made in the 
Public Health Act of 1848. But the con- 
trol of town life and growth in such a way 
cts to get rid of slums, which from time to 
time engaged the attention of Parliament, 
has proved the most intractable of all 
the problems left by this revolution. 
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THE CONSOLIDATING OF THE 
GREAT POWERS: 1848-1878 


H t the opening of the year 1848, the 
‘ Year of Revolutions,’ the surface 
in Europe was calm. Between the 
powers there were no hostilities threat- 
ening. All the western and Scandi- 
navian states were under constitutional 
monarchies. AH the states of the German 
Confederation were ruled by dynasts 
restricted by no constitutional fetters, 
but with no disposition to carry oppression 
beyond the repression of democratic 
propaganda, or to develop a closer 
nationalist unity which would limit their 
individual authority. The Austrian im- 
perial government held its subject popula- 
tions in an apparently irresistible military 
grip ; in the dominions of the tsar any 
attempt at revolution was almost unthink- 
able ; and, while Austria held her position 
in Italy, Ferdinand at Naples and the pope 
in the States of the Church could play 
havoc with any popular insurrections. 

Undercurrents of Discontent 

ELOW the surface, indeed, there were 
seething currents of discontent, vary- 
ing in motive and intensity, often incom- 
patible in their aims, unorganized for the 
most part, powerless against organized 
governments with organized military 
forces. The Vienna settlement had at 
least so far accomplished its aims that for 
more than thirty years there had been no 
international wars, and that despotism 
had decisively held its own except where 
established constitutionalism had held its 
own ; while Greece and Belgium alone had 
provided examples of successful nation- 
alist movement in the direction either of 
liberation or of consolidation. 

Nevertheless, belore six months had 
passed, revolution, either nationalist or 
democratic, had not only raised its head 
but appeared to be on the %'erge of 
triumphing, if it had not actually 
triumphed, in France, where the first 
blow was struck, in Germany, throughout 
the Austrian empire and in Italy. Only 


in England, where the demnrratic move- 
ment was represented by Chartism, it had 
already collapsed harmlessly, while the 
nationalist movement in Ireland never had 
a chance. Yet before another eighteen 
months were over it appeared that every- 
where it had been decisively beaten. 

Governmental Changes in France 

HE third French Revolution, which 
created the Second Republic and led 
up to the Second Napoleonic Empire, was 
carried through its first stages almost as 
rapidly as and with no more resistance 
than the second, which had substituted 
the constitutionalist Orleans monarchy for 
that of the reactionary Bourbons. Paris 
and the Parisians were the stage and the 
actors. The king and his minister Guizot 
held a majority in parliament, where, 
however, there was also a vigorous oppo- 
sition ; and the Paris press was with 
the oppo.sition, mainly constitutionalist in 
its doctrines, but demanding wider fran- 
chise, a change of government and a more 
vigorous foreign policy. There was a repub- 
lican wing, in which the extremists had 
adopted the title of socialist, though not 
as j’’et the economic formulae of twentieth- 
century socialism. The Paris proletariat 
was swelled by great numbers of the 
unemployed, the offspring mainly of the ex- 
panding industrial revolution — clamouring 
of the ‘ right to work,’ that is, of the right 
to have work and wages provided for 
them ; meanwhile, hungry. 

The oppo.sition organized a vast public 
banquet, to bo held on February 23. 
The government vetoed it ; Paris seethed. 
The organizers announced that the ban- 
quet would not be held ; Paris seethed 
none the less. The king took fright, 
announced a change of ministry, and dis- 
missed Guizot on February 23. But mobs 
paraded the streets and the National 
Guard could not be relied on. On Feb- 
ruary 24 Louis Philippe abdicated in 
favour of his grandson, who was pro- 
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daimed king by the Chambers. The mob 
swamped them, and prodaimed a republic ; 
the leaders formed a ' provisional govern- 
ment.’ Meanwhile another provisional 
government was being formed elsewhere. 
The two combined and summoned a 
national convention, to be elected by 
imiversal suffrage, while the king and the 
royal family faded across the Channel to 
England, the natural home of refugees. 

The socialists dominated the Parisian 
provisional government ; they did not 
dominate the new national convention. 
In June the Paris mob rose, and there 
was a raging struggle in the streets for 
three days between them and the National 
Guard, who were with the government. 
The government troops under Cavaignac 
were completely victorious. In the next 
few months the new constitution was 
formulated. In December was held the 
dection of the president, who was to be 
at the head of the executive ; and three- 
fourths of the votes cast were given to 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the son of 
the great emperor’s brother Louis, some- 
time king of Holland — for no reason 
except that he was Napoleon’s nephew 
and claimed to be the incarnation of the 
Napoleonic idea. 

This third French Revolution could 
scarcely be called the product of a ‘ move- 
ment.’ It was republican, not because 
France was fervently republican but 
because the Orleans monarchy was in- 
curably self-satisfied and incurably dtill. 
It was democratic, but the extreme 
democrats were unsupported outside Paris ; 
the only fighting was that between them 
and the troops ot the new government. 
The revolution was not in fact completed 
till the first president had imitated his 
mighty uncle and proclaimed himself 
emperor of the Fiench. 

•ffiUT the immediate success ot the 
•***’ February revolution, the bloodless 
collapse of the Orleans monarchy, gave the 
needed touch to set all the revolutionaries 
in Europe in motion. Even in England the 
agitation of the extreme democrats for the 
‘ People’s Charter ’ created a brief alarm ; 
but the great bulk even of the Chartists 
preferred constitutional to revolutionary 


methods, and before the end of April it 
became manifest that there was no danger 
of an armed insurrection (see further in 
page 4436). In Ireland the same attitude 
predominated among the advocates of the 
repeal of the legislative union with Great 
Britain ; and, though a handful of the 
patriots under the name of Young Ireland 
did actually take the field in arms in July, 
a few days sufficed to disperse or arrest 
them. The duchies of Slesvig and Hol- 
stein, within the old German empire but 
attached, much against their will, to the 
crown of Denmark, attempted to break 
away, though with no prospect of success 
unless the German Confederation should 
intervene on their behalf. Intervention 
was in fact attempted, but in the end 
came to naught. Elsewhere, however, 
the initial movements of the revolution- 
aries seemed to promise success. 

Progress of Liberalism in Germany 


3 n Germany and among Germans, in- 
cluding those in the Austrian empire, 
what statesmen of the Metternich type 
called ‘ the Revolution ’ was not advanced 
democracy but what at that time was 



FRANCOIS GUIZOT, FRENCH PREMIER 
Opposed to the reactionciry policy of Charles X, 
Francois Guizot (17S7-1S74) came into office on 
the accession of Louis Philippe. In 1S47 his 
refusal as premier to grant various popular 
demands precipitated the revolution of 1848. 
Patnttng by Jacquand, Mttseede VersatUes : photOp Gtraudon 
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THE PATRIOT KOSSUTH 
J'ierce enthusiasm for Hungarian autonomy led 
Louis Kossuth to head a national revolt against 
Austrian domination in 1S4S. Tlio rising failed 
and he abdicated in 1S49. Tietzo’s engraving is 
from a daguerreotype made two years later. 


generally known as liberalism ; and of 
German liberalism there were two aspects ; 
constitutionalism which demanded limita- 
tions upon arbitrary power and extension 
of popular control over the government, 
and nationalism which demanded at least 
advance towards the consolidation and 
unification of the German peoples who 
were included in the German Confedera- 
tion. For reasons already explained those 
two aims were not always easily recon- 
cilable ; the existing union being a union 
of princes. The liberal ideal was a con- 
stitution- not only in each of the states 
but for the Confederation as a whole. 
Mettemich’s ideal ■ was a collection of 
despotic principalities dominated by- 
Austria. In Germany’-, therefore, there was 
much alarm but nothing in the nature of 
armed revolt ; but within a month of 
Louis Philippe’s abdication the erratic 
king of Prussia had assumed the role of 
popular leader with a programme which 
included a new constitution for Pru.ssia, 
and the calling of a pan-German parlia- 
ment — to which the alarmed Diet (of 
Princes) yielded immediate assent — to 



ARRIVAL OF FRENCH ROYAL REFUGEES SEEKING SHELTER IN ENGLAND 


The French revolution of 1S48 overthrew the constitutional monarchy which the rule of Louis 
Philippe had failed to popularise, and the king, in face of a powerful opposition, abdicated. With 
the connivance of the British consul at Havre, he and his queen escaped from France as ' Mr. ami 
Mrs._ Smith,' and in Pingret’s painting the fugitives are seen arriving at New Cross Station. Louis 
Philippe died at Claremont, Surrey, which Queen Victoria placed at his disposal, on August 26. 1S50. 

Atjuatint by CuviUier and Bayot 
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devise a constitution for the Confederation 
The parhament met at Frankfort in May 

EPOKE Frederick William mo\ed, the 
Revolution had started m every 
quarter of the Austrian 
empire, with the rest of 
Italy In Austria proper, 
which was German, the 
demand was for a con 
stitution Elsewheie the 
motive was nationalist , 

Czechs, Magyars and 
South Slavs each de- 
manded a constitution 
of their own, free from 
Teutonic domination but 
still subject to a very 
limited imperial sove- 
reignty The Italians 
went farther , they knew 
that there was no hope 
for Italy till the Aus- 
trians should be com- 
pletely ejected. 

Louis Philippe abdi- 
cated in the last week 
of February , in the first 
week of March, Louis 
Kossuth in the Hun- 
garian diet called upon 
Hungary to lead the 
wav m demanding auto 
nomy and release from 
German domination for 
each of the peoples in 
the Empire In Vienna 
the constitutionalists 
rose , by March 13 thej 
were masters of the city 
Mettcrnich was in full 
flight for England and 
the government was in 
the hands of self con- 
stituted committees which controlled the 
new ministry set up bv the panic stricken 
emjieror Ferdinand Prague was in the 
hands of the Young Czechs A few days 
later the Hungarian diet had formulated 
the ‘ March Laws,’ its demands for a con- 
stitution By the end of the month the 
raipenal government had conceded all the 
demands, vurtucdly making Hungary an 
mdependent state Imked to the empire 


only by the crown In another week 
the Czech demands, too, had been con- 
ceded Only the South Slavs failed to 
draw a favourable icsponse from Vienna, 
because their claims were incompatible 
with those of Vienna 
herself on one side and 
of Magyar Hungary on 
the other. 

Meanwhile Italy was 
up m arms Charles 
Albert of Sardinia had 
\ cry recently granted 
the oft-demanded con- 
stitution m his own 
kingdom His sym- 
pathies were liberal and 
nationalist Though he 
was politically a timid 
poison it was only 
under his leadership that 
a common centre could 
be prov ided for an 
Italian attack upon the 
Vustrian dommation, 
though Pius IX had not 
yet shed his hberal 
professions Charles 
maiched into Lom- 
bardj , all Lombardy 
and \ enetia rose, troops 
came up from the Papal 
States and even from 
Naples and the Aus- 
tiian Maishal Radetzky, 
gum and imperturbably 
confident, was driven 
w ithin the strategic 
group of fortresses 
known as the Quadn- 
lateial 

Ihe Italian success 
w as shoi t lived Charles 
w as inei t doing nothmg 
Mistrust of the leader and dissensions as 
to aims and methods developed Repub- 
licanism was a passionate faith with the 
most ardent of the patriots not easily to 
b- reconciled to the leadership of an 
apparently half-hearted monarch Radet- 
zky, who undei stood his business thor- 
oughly, waited just long enough and then 
struck, inflicting a heavy defeat on the 
Italians at Custozza m July, which made 




MARSHAL RADETZKY 
The Italivn revolt of 1848 wns ciushed 
by the tncrgv of tlic Vustn in com 
mnider in chief Josef RKlctzl v (17OO- 
1858) victorious over Ihe insuigciits at 
Custozza (ib|Sl ind h>o\ ira (1849! 

Fro n Da^ o 1 afet tl so i o u rt 
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JOSEPH JELLACHICH 
Ihecle\ei policj" of Joseph Jellachich (iSoi-39), 
appointed governor of Croatia in 1848. of sup- 
porting the Croatian nationalist demand for 
independence of Hungary proved successful ni 
preserving the Slav kingdoms for Austria. 

Eifgia-ing by T, L Ea'ib 

hini again master of Lombardy and 
Venetia. It was only to aveit the risk of 
French or British inteivention that he 
consented to an aimistice. Hostilities 
weie suspended, and during the rest of 
the year the Italians were growing more 
disunited, Radetzky was gathering strength 
and Pill-. IX, terrified by the assassination 
of his libeial secretaiy Rossi, shook oft 
the dust of liberalism fioin his feet and took 
lefuge at the court of Naples — where 
Ferdinand had taken heart of grace and 
cancelled the constitution which he had 
recently lieen frightened into granting. 
Meanwhile the imperial government at 
Vienna had issued a new imperial con- 
stitution which satisfied no one and raised 
a new storm in the capital. The emperor 
I etired hastily and secretly to the security 
of Innsbruck, and Vienna set up for itself 
a committee of public safety (May). 

Democratic Movement fails in Austria 

•te Y this time the pan-German parliament 
had met at Frankfort, and proposed 
to include Bohemia among the German 
states. The great Czech majority in 
Bohemia was again threatened with 


absorption under German domination. 
Prague countered by calling a pan-Slav 
conference, and proclaimed the separation 
of the Bohemian from the Austrian govern- 
ment. Ferdinand at Innsbruck acquiesced, 
but Vienna was irrevocably antagonised. 
The German and Czech factions in Prague 
rose against each other ; whereupon Prince 
Windischgratz, commanding the impeiial 
troops, took matters into his own hand'-, 
brought cannon and bajonets to licai, 
promptly overwhelmed resistance, and 
established himself as master of Prague 111 
the emperor’s name. Bohemian autonomy 
had gone for good (June). 

Hungary had won virtual indcpendeiic e, 
but the South Slavs in Hungaiy dctc'-tid 
the dominant Magyars even more than the 
Germans. The new Hungarian gOMin- 
ment, nevertheless, ventuicd to appoint 
the Croat Jellachich governor of Croatia, 
and Jellachich made no delay in detiiiu 
the authority of the government which 
had appointed him. But by his ingeniou- 
assumption of loyalty to the impel lal a* 
against the Magyar authoiity, the foimii 
was easily brought to support him, clc-.ii ing 
nothing more earnestly than the humilia- 
tion of the Magyars, to whom it owed il-. 
own humiliation. 

The tide in the Austiiau empiic had 
thus definitely turned by the end of Jul\ 
Windischgratz was master of Bolnmia 
Radetzky had fought and won at Custoz/a, 
Vienna’s brief amity with the nationali-l 
movement had dwindled on the discov 1 1 \ 
that it would involve the loss of the Gi 1 - 
man ascendancy, Croatia and the Soiitii 
Slavs had declared against Iliingan 
Ferdinand returned to Vienna. The Mas;- 
yars obviously would fight to keep what 
they had won and were now threatened 
wdth losing — but the Magyars weie aloiu , 
save for their sjmipathisei s among thi 
Vienna democrats, and in September the 
risk of the revolutionary movement reach- 
ing the peasantry was removed by the 
general abolition of peasant services. 

In September, Jellachich was marching 
on Pesth, the Hungarian capital ; and the 
imperial commander in Pesth was mur- 
dered by the mob. In October, Jellachich 
was appointed to the general command, the 
mob rose in Vienna, and again Ferdinand 
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took flight, to Olmutz Windischgratz, 
marching from Prague, treated Vienna as 
he had before tieated Prague Ferdinand, 
having appointed a new ministry under 
Schwartzenbeig, who had no scruples and 
knew his own mind abdicated in favour of 
his young nephew Francis Joseph (Decem- 
ber) , Hungary was completely isolated, 
while Radetzky in Italy, whete the 
armistice was still m foice, had the situa 
tion thoroughly in hand It was an- 
nounced that a new constitution for the 
whole cmpiie was to be promulgatid 
Hungary icplied by lefusing to acknow 
ledge the new ‘ king of Hungarv till he 
had swoin to the Ilungaiian constitution 

Course of the Revolution in Germany 

EANWHILL the ‘ Revolution was col- 
lapsing in Germany The parka 
ment at Frankfort was absorbed m woik 
ing out a theoietically perfect constitution 
It created an executive, wholly scpaiatc, of 
course, fiom the legislature, headed bv an 
elected regent — and the icgent elected was 
not the king of Piussia but the \ustiian 
archduke John whose appointment was 
confiimcd bv the Diet of Piinets as of 
its own authoiitv Ilu pailiamint had 
instiucted Fiedeiick William as its mui 
datoiy to intervene on behalf ol bks\ig 
and Holstein the Prussian troops hacl 
done so for the moment effectivelv But 
this had brought m emphatic piotcsts 
from Palniciston on one siele and fiom 
Nicholas, the unqualified champion of the 
Vienna settlement, on the other Prussian 
popular sentiment was all on the side oi 
intervention, but the Piussian government 
quailed befoie the Viiglo-Russian thieat 
Fiedeiiek William then eoneludcd with 
Denmark the Convention of Malmo which 
m effect recognized her claims, deseitiiig 
the pan Geiman cause Austria had no 
sympathy with that cause Without the 
support of either Inedeiick W'llliam or the 
archduke-regent, the ITankfort pailiament 
could talk and send S 3 mipathetic delega- 
tions to its fnends in Vienna or elsewhere, 
but it could not act It proclaimed the 
incorporation of German Austna m the 
German nation, and almost at the same 
moment the Slavs of the Austrian empire 
were declaring for the imperial unity 


which was whoUy incompatible with 
Germanism Windischgratz crushed the 
Vienna liberals , Frederick William’s 
accord with the Prussian liberals was 
worn out, and he dissolved the Prussian 
diet and set up a reactionary Prussian 
mimstiy m December At the close of the 
‘ \ear of Revolutions ’ the victory of the 
icaction, all ovei Eiiiope save in France 
was aheady almost a foiegone conclusion 
Vt the close ot the next jtar, 1849 , was 
appaienth an accomplished fact 

Failure of the Rising in Italy 

“TThi Italian question was the first to be 
^ St ttled 1 erdinand of the Sicilies had 
alrcadv iccoveied his ascendancy, and m 
the fust months ol the new year he crushed 
the 'sRihan icbcls with a vindictive 
sav igciv which won him his nickname 
Bombi uicl cuised tht Bouibon rule 
in the south to bt iiioie 1 itteilv execiatcd 
than evil Rome doscited bv the pope 
dcdaitd itsdf a republic m February 
luscanv lollowcd suit, deposing the grand 
duke, but tht ducigencc between the 
monaichisfs ol Pit Imont and the lepnb 
licans bttuni the moic emphasised 



FRANCIS JOSEPH OF AUSTRIA 
Nephew of the imbecile Ferdinand of Austna, 
Francis Joseph (1S30-1916) succeeded his uncle 
in 1848 His long reign was filled with vicissi- 
tudes and tragedy culminating in the murder of 
his nephew, Archduke Ferdinand, in June, 1914 
Ciigraiiiig from a photograph about 1868 
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AT THE SIEGE OF ROME 


In 1849 France undertook to reinstate the pope 
m Rome n hence he had been driven by the 
Italian revolution of 1S4S. Despite Garibaldi's 
defence, the city fell and papal power was re- 
stored. These soldiers are French artillerymen. 

From Daxot, ‘ Raffrt e* son oeuvre' 

Though Charles Albert, as the leader of 
the Italian cause, dared to denounce the 
armistice and again challenge Austria, he 
met with a crushing defeat at Novara. 
For him, it was equally impossible to carry 
on the struggle or to accept the himiilia- 
ting terms offered by the victor. He 
abdicated in favour of his son, Victor 
Emmanuel, to die shortly afterwards in 
exile. The Austrians offered the young 
king alternative terms : the prolonged 
occupation of Piedmont by the Austiian 
troops, with the payment of a crushing 
indemnit 3 '. or the abrogation of the 
constitution his father had given, involving 
the elimination of the Sardinian kingdom 
as a factor in the liberation of Italv ; a 
course full of danger and bitterness, or 
a couise of mgloiious case. Victor Em- 
manuel chose the former, and eleven years 
later he had his reward. 

Rome and Vienna stiU held out. Rome 
would have no reconciliation with the 
papal renegade to the cause of liberty. 
Austria would certainlj' reinstate Pius by 
force, but was for the moment tied up 


by the successes of the Hungarians. The 
president of the French republic reckoned 
on strengthening his own position by 
again asserting French as against Austrian 
interests in Italy, but also by winning the 
support of the Church. French forces 
appeared at Civita Vecchia. But it ap- 
peared that their intention was to reinstate 
the pope under guarantees. Rome refused 
to admit them ; but though they weie 
defeated in an engagement with Garibaldi 
thej’ laid siege to the city, which had to 
admit them in July, and the papal govern- 
ment was restored — without guarantees. 
Being restored, it ruled in the old fashion, 
setting aside the constitution granted by 
Pius IX on his accession, while the French 
could onlj' protest. In August Venice 
was once more under the heel of the 
Austrians, whose troops had been relieved 
from the Hungarian imbroglio by the 
intervention of Nicholas. 

^HE chances of the Hungarians when 
^ they refused submission to the new 
imperial government in December had 
seemed desperate ; the Rumanian popu- 
lation in Transylvania had risen against 
their domination, which the Geiman 
colony there also repudiated. But they 
found a brilliant guerrilla leader in Gorgei. 
The advance of Jellachich on one flank and 
Windischgrdtz on the other, and dissen- 
sions between Gorgei and the political 
chief, Louis Kossuth, threatened the 
Hungarians with immediate destruction ; 
nevertheless Gorgei and a second gucnilla 
captain, Bern, achieved such a suiic-5 of 
military successes that the imperial got ci n- 
ment was reduced to imploring the aid of 
Nicholas. In June the Russian armies 
were pouring over the border ; in Augtist 
the Hungarian resistance was overwhelmed 
by sheer wuight of numbers. V hen 
further armed resistance had become im- 
possible, Nicholas withdrew uncondition- 
ally ; having done what he conceived to 
be his duty in restoring despotism, lie 
left the imperial government to enjoy an 
orgy of vengeance, in which it indulged 
itself to the fuU. 

In Germany the movement was going 
to pieces. Pan-German national unity 
required an entirely German confedera- 
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tion including Geiman Austria and ex- 
cluding the non-Gennan divisions of the 
Austrian empire Austiia could assent 
neither to her own exclusion fiom a 
unified German confederation nor to her 
inclusion without the lest of her empire , 
pan-German unity and the unity of 
the Hapsburg empire were incompatible 
That was the rock that wrecked the 
whole scheme Actually, the condition 
of German unification was the exclusion of 
Austria to which neither Austria heiself 
nor the greatei Geiman princes were pre 
pared to assent, howevoi I icdciick William 
might hankei iiiesolutely foi a Prussian 
hegemony When the hrankfort parlia- 
ment actually propounded that scheme 
offering to Fiedenck Wdliam the im- 
perial cro\Mi of a confederated Germany 
without Austria, but with a constitution 
in April he i ejected the offei 

The pailiament had no means ot cn 
foicing its authoiity . one aftei another 
the prinres withdiew then repiesentativcs 
Frederick William, with a quite futile 
plan of Ills own, collected another dubious 



LOUIS NAPOLEON AS PRESIDENT 


Sebastien Comu’s painting, engraved by Pichard, 
portrays Louis Napoleon (1808-73), nephew 
of Napoleon I, m 1849, the year after he was 
elected president of France In 1852 he ascended 
the imperial throne as Napoleon III 
Frofn FlaihCt * lUstaxiraiton und Revolulton * 



FRANKFORT CONFERENCE SATIRISED 
A contemporii V diming oy Wilhelm Scholz 
cancatiiics members of the Fi inkfort Conference 
who offeicd to Fredciick Williim IV the crown 
of a confederated Germanv which he refused 
Left to right Bismarck Gcilach and Stahl 
Fiov m 1 1 1 f T 1 1 ch 184.9 

league which pioduccd nothing more than 
a general admission that the old con- 
tcderatioii was still in being and the old 
diet still the supicme lawful authontv, 
and the calling of anothci futile federal 
pailiament to meet at Eifurt next year 
The Eiluit pailiament when it met could 
aicomphsh nothing , 1 lederick William’s 
elfoi ts to maiiit ini an opposition to the 
dominant piinccs came to nothing , 
Yustiia’s attempt to rcoiganize the diet 
on lines whicli would piactically have 
made hei supicme withm it came to 
nothing , and in !May, 1851 , the con- 
tedciation constituted as it had been before 
the ic\olutions began was again definitely 
established Iho unilication of Germany 
had to iwait the rise of Bi'-maick 

N Fiance alfaiis mo\ed along very 
different lines A lepublic had taken 
the place of the constitutional monarchy, 
with an elected piesident in place of a con- 
stitutional kmg , in actual fact a presi- 
dent whose character and abilities had 
been under no test, an adventurer who 
had carried the votes of the democracy 
by his name and nothmg else, except his 
own restless ambition to follow m his 
uncle’s footsteps. He had posed as 
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representative of the Napoleonic idea. 
To retain the position he had won, he 
must convince the French people that 
he was what he professed to be, the re- 
presentative of stable and popular govern- 
ment at home and of glory abroad ; 
convince them at least sufficiently to secure 
the retention of his power when his three- 
years’ term of office should end. 

He had come in upon the tide of the 
victor^' of the party of order over the new 
Jacobinism or socialism, and the Assembly 
and the ministry were perforce somewhat 
conservative. But the first Napoleon had 
proclaimed his own personal supremacy 
as the consummation of the Revolution, 
and that was a fiction which the new 
Napoleon must maintain. He could never 
be a Caesar without getting credit on one 
side and discredit on the other by the arts 
of the demagogue and by elaborate in- 
trigue ; and he had not behind him an 
army adoring him as a captain of proved 
invincibility. 

The Second Empire established in France 

HE success of the intervention in Italy 
was a qualified one. In attempting 
to bring the Church to his side he had 
displeased the popular sympathy with 
the republicans ; in his protests against 
the use made of its recovered power by the 
papai government he had shaken the 
confidence of the clericals. In 1850 he 
reconstructed his ministry, but the con- 
servative Assembly changed the electoral 
law by restricting the franchise. The 
president posed as advocate of popular 
rights against a reactionary and un- 
representative assembly, thereby gaining 
popularity, but antagonising the Assembly 
itself. But legally a renewal of his presi- 
dency could be obtained only if authorised 
by a thrce-to-one majority of the Assembly. 
Failing that, a coup d’etat — in strict 
accordance with Napoleonic precedent — 
was the only chance. 

Openly, he intended to invite the 
Assembly’s authorisation ; secretly, he 
prepared the coup d’etat, to fall back 
on il the Assembly failed him when the 
time came, in July, 1851, It did fail him ; 
the majority was large, but not large 
enough. Palpably, then, the vote of a 


minority in a reactionary Assembly had 
flouted the ' manifest will of the people.’ 

The sands were running out fast 
when in November the president invited 
the reactionary Assembly to revise the 
electoral law and restore universal suffrage. 
It declined. The war minister, the chief 
of police and the commander of the troops 
in Paris were in the president’s plot, 
while an active agitation had been carried 
on in the country. On the morning of 
December 2 Paris woke up to find the 
streets placarded with proclamations and 
patrolled by soldiers, while during the 
night the leaders of the opposition had 
been arrested. There was active but 
imorganized resistance which was crushed 
in a couple of days, not without superfluous 
violence and bloodshed. Republican ex- 
tremists and other ‘ dangerous ’ persons 
were imprisoned or exiled in batches ; the 
‘ saviour of society ’ appealed triumphantly 
to the people to confirm his re-election as 
‘ prince president,’ and a year later 
another overwhelming plebiscite pro- 
claimed Napoleon III emperor of the 
French. For, as Louis XVIII had 
reckoned the short-lived son of Louis XVI 
as Louis XVII, so Louis Napoleon counted 
his uncle’s dead son by Marie Louise as 
Napoleon II in the imperial dynasty. 

Friction between France and Rusbia 

INCH Waterloo there had been m 
Europe not a little fighting, but no 
armed conflicts between sovereign states 
except Russia and Turkey, and in 1S48-9 
between Austria and Sardinia ; that much 
at least stood to the credit of the Vienna 
settlement. The twenty years following 
Louis Napoleon’s coup d’etat witnessed a 
series of such wars, of which all but the 
first were the offspring of the nationalist 
movement ; and their issue was the con- 
solidation of a new German empire and 
a new kingdom of Italy, the fall of the 
French Second Empire and the birth of 
the French Third Republic. But the first 
war was a quarrel begotten of inter- 
national rivalries and personal ambitions. 

France was by tradition the protector 
of the Latin or Catholic Christians in the 
Turkish empire, Russia Of the Greek or 
Orthodox Church. France for a century 
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had neglected her proteges, while Russia 
had sedulously fostered hers. The result 
was that sundry privileges in relation to 
the Holy Places had passed from the 
Latins to the Greeks. Napoleon saw a 
double opportunity of strengthening his 
popularity in France by championing the 
Catholic Church and asserting himself 
against the tsar. He demanded from the 
Porte the restitution of the old Latin pi'ivi- 
leges. Nicholas claimed the right to veto 
the transfer, under the treaty of Kainarji. 
If Napoleon wanted to fight, he was ready. 
Neither would abate his pretensions. 

Palmerston was not at the British 
foreign office ; the British ministry was 
pacific and not over-friendly to Napoleon. 
Austria's dislike of Russian ascendancy 
in the Balkans told one way ; her dislike 
of French influence in Italy told the 
other way. Her very re- 
cent debt to Russia in the 
Hungarian affair made her 
more resentful than grate- 
ful. To gain British sup- 
port, Nicholas revived an 
earlier suggestion for a 
partition of the moribund 
Turkish empire between 
Russia and Great Britain. 

He failed to realize that 
British public opinion was 
entirely convinced that 
Rus.sia wanted Constanti- 
nople as a stepping-stone 
to India ; the effect of his 
proposal was precisely the 
opposite of what he had 
intended. Yet Nicholas 
still refused to believe that 
either England or Austria 
would act against him. 

The Porte was equally con- 
fident that both would 
do so. 

In June, 1853, Russian 
forces crossed the Pruth ; 
their right to enter the 
trans-Danube principalities 
under the treaty of Kainarji 
could hardly be ques- 
tioned. Diplomatic notes 
passed between the five 
powers concerned ; the 


Porte would not concede the Russian de- 
mands ; the tsar refused to evacuate the 
principalities, while declaring that he would 
not take the offensive — but on November 
30 a Russian squadron sank the Turkish 
fleet in the harbour of Sinope, Turkey 
having in actual fact declared war. French 
and British naval squadrons entered the 
Black Sea in January, 1854 > in. March 
both the powers declared war as allies of 
the Turks. Austria gathered troops on 
the frontier, but merely as a precaution. 

The Russian army did not roll irresist- 
ibly on to Constantinople. It was held up 
on the Danube by the indomitable valour 
of the Turks at Silistria, while the Black 
Sea fleet was shut up in its ports, and a 
British fleet dispatched to the Baltic 
could make no impression on the defences 
of Kronstadt. French and British troops 



ALLIED GENERALS IN THE CRIMEAN WAR 


Severe censure from press and public was heaped upon the conduct 
of the Crimean War by the British commander-m-chief. Lord Raglan 
(1788— 1853), seen (right) in a portrait by Sir Francis Grant. Left: 
His Fren^ colleague. Marshal St. .\maud (1801—34), who died a 
few days after the allied victory at the battle of the Alma. 

From Dayot, * Raffet et son oenvre * and {rigjit) Army and Navy Club 
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SEVASTOPOL HARBOUR FROM ABOVE TELEGRAPH BATTERY 

■n't, En’l -,1 r LiH-h in 1 Ti.rB.'.ii ri.ca m the Cnmt i were 'e\ellt,d a^ninst the capture of Se\ t ] I 
u 1 s 1 ar 1 er shtl e l 1 ihe n i f t es of the KaNum fieet The allies be^in thtir Lorn! ar In ei t in 
1 . Itr 1^14 »he ttar n uhah eol te^k mnJe the sketches from w hich wita the aid of a liu i i 
go m rent suraea this auaa aaas draaan and the town sustained a siege of eleven months btii, 
ta 1 uated b th- Russians in bcpteniber ihao “ftei the French capture of Malakoff f art 


reiptoreed the Turks m June with their 
nti’uniurs it ‘XamT wlicie choleia was 
So n aj;in? In fuh the of ^ilistna 
was I Used the Russian fortes fell back 
j\ er the Pruth and \ustrian troops 
eiiteiid tie pnneipalities Russia could 
lurdh Late lejected terms which were not 
posititeb humiliating 

Outbreak o' the Crimean M ar 

XT the war feaei was hiah m France, 
wht se troops so far had done nothing 
m putieiilai and m 1 n-,laiKl which had 
pti-nalvd Itself that tin homhai dim nt at 
“sinf pe had been an ut of >ross tieaehei'\, 
demanding londign punislumnt Flu two 
goieinnieiits eoiuuted oi instunted then 
^enei ils St \inuul iinl Ri Ian to ton 
cut 1 joint attuk ujioii Russia in the 
(.iiniei In Sejiti nilxi a lii^i 1 i iino 
Biitisli ioKi w IS riiiied moss ihi Hlnk 
Va tel 1 iipitoiii loutecl a I’lussiiii loin 
at the battle o( flu Aim i uid itUi a 
d(la\ wbuh gaii the Kiissi ms time to 
stKiigtlieii matiinllv the loitilu ations of 
tin kiLit iiseiuil of Seijstojicil laid siij^e 
to it without lieing able to mike the 
iiiieslment eoinph te, wliih Die Russian 
field linn fill back lln hiiboui they 


found blocked by ships that hail b tn 
sunk for that purpose 

Thi Bntish held the right of the 1 'i 4 
ing lines, with their supph basi at the 
port of Balaclai a The Russian Ik 1 1 i 
attempted to eut their eommuni iti i s 
but were foiled in the battle of Bah 1 i i 
famed in British annals for th 1 1 > 
ca' alri charges of the Light Bru ad i k1 
of Searlctt s Hcaij Bngade th e i 
magniUcent but useless blundei t’l di i 
a not less magnifieent but 'Ue lul 
opeiation of war (Oetober 25 \ 1 i 

dais later the massed attaek e tl 
Russians was again beaten ott n tl 
battle of Inkennan (Noi ember =i 1 t 
in a heavy fog in which am i 1 t 
diieetion was impossible and w on 
disiiplmed valour Then the sk^ t 
down the men holding on giinib t 1 
the leiiible Cnmean wanter j 1 
liom the lack ot neeessaia suppli ' 
change ot government at hone \ 
PaliiK rston as the new pnme mn 1 
rcoiganized the utterly inetticient me el 
of the mimstiy which had plunged m 
the campaign, and the heroic I’eri 
hiightingale with her band of n i s 
amved at the hospital base at b'LUiui 
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to inauguiate the hithci 
to undreamed of activi- 
ties out of which arose m 

the Red Cross 

In February, 1855, 

Sardinia joined the allies, U||Li 

not because she had 

any Ccistern interests at Wpl 

stake, but because the 

political perspicacity of 

Victor Emmanuel’s great 

minister Cai-our pei- ^ 

ceived that by doing so I „ 

she would compel her 

recognition as a power ^ 

with a light to make 

her voice heaid . and all ALEXANDER 

the more because the ltsscmblm,< his \i 
, . , , , , mder I, llcsandi 

attitude assumed by ^^eeded to the Rus 
Austna at this moment ihs most notable ; 
was in the ey es of F ranee nn-ipition of R 

and England tantamount “* ' 

to a descition 

In Maich Nicholas died — a tragic 
almost an heiou liguic who had striien all 
his life aftci a stiangc ideal all but unm 
telhgible to V ostein minds utterly con- 
vinced that salvation layui the iriesistible 
autocracy of piinccs and that all that the 
West means b\ hbeity is incompatible 
with the oidfi which is Heavens hrst 


ALEXANDER II OF RUSSIA 

Rcscmblm,' his \isionarj uncle \lc\ 
mder I, Vlcsandcr II (iSiS-Si) sue 
ceeded to the Russiin thione in iSj-) 
Ills most notable achics eiiieiit \i is the 
cn iiieipation of Russiin serfs in 1S61 
iin a I tcl it. ( ot! 1^36 


law , a supremely honest 

k man who appeared to the 
world which misunder- 
stood him to be the 
incarnation of perfidy 
The son who succeeded 
him, Alexander II, 
should have been the 
offspiingof the visionary 
Alcxandci I, for he, too, 
was a visional y who 
d 1 e a m e d of Utopias 
But the son’s visions 
wcie scarcely more im- 
possible of attainment 
than the father’s ideals 
l OF RUSSIA On Mexandcr’s acces 

^ peace negotiations 

II (iSiS-Sl) sue ^ 1 I i u I 

n thione m iSj-, "cie opened, but broke 

lies erne nt n IS the down In September, 
51 in serfs in iS6i howcvei, the capture of 
the Malakoff fort by the 
1 icnch made Sevastopol no longer tenable, 
and its fall w Inch the F i ench could claim as 
then own victoiy gave the emperor some ot 
that picstige m I ranee which was so neces 
saiy to the maintenance of the Napoleonic 
legend Diplomacy set to work again and 
the wai was ended by the treaty of Pans 
111 Maich 1856, Sardinia having secured 
hci position as a member ot the peace 



THE CONGRESS AT PARIS THAT ENDED THE CRIMEAN WAR 


The terms of peace that concluded the Cnmean War in 1S56 were arranged bv a congress at Pans 
of the seven powers concerned — Great Britain, I ranee Russia Turkey, Austria, Prussia and 
Sardinia — two plenipotentiaries being present from each, as shown in this engraving after Dubufe 
Turkey’s position as a European power was guaranteed, the neutrality of the Black Sea recognized 
and the Danube declared free for navigation 
Music de ycrsatllcs 
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ronfeieiicc. All ^\arshlT)s of all nations 
wort' to he cxrluclecl from the Black Sea, 
while it ^^as made free to all merchant- 
men. Tntkev, pledged to administrative 
lefotmi. which in fact never materialised, 
«as guaranteed her position as a Europc*an 
jsowei with full soveieignty in her own 
dominions, and the Kiissian protectorates 
were annulled. All that England had 
lought for was secured — on paper. 

Sardinian Schemes for Italian Unity 

nr Itali.in war of iS4S-g had made it 
certain that the hheiation and unifica- 
tion or Italy could nevei be achieved e.>:ccpt 
iindei the leadeibhip of the Saidinian 
mon.iichv. \'ictor Emmanuel and Cavour 
iocogni7od that the ejection of Austria 
needed the assistance of Fiance as well as 
the ri cognition of the status of Sardinia 
by the powois. French assistance would 
not be given against the pope or for 
the establishment of a powerful Italian 
kingdom, llazzim and his followers, the 
idcili'-ts whose inspiration alone had 


created among the Italians the moral 
enthusiasm which was the iife of the 
Italian movement, detested the policy 
which would make Italy owe her liberty 
to foreign aid, above all to the aid ot the 
‘ man of the coup d’etat ’ ; yet Cavour 
could not do without their co-opc ration, 
while Napoleon’s aid would not be fortli- 
coming except at the price ot mateiial 
advantages to France at Italy’s cxjiuiNe 
But the fact remained that the victory 
could not be won without him. England 
under Palmerston might be trusted to 
keep the ring and prevent external intfr- 
vention on the Auitnan side, hut she 
would not herself inteivene actively on 
the Sardinian side. Cavour’s piobleni was 
intricate and difficult. 

A great step had been taken when 
Sardinia ensured moral support and 
recognition from France and England by 
joining them in the Ciimean B'ai when 
Austria was holding aloof. Her jxisition 
was again greatly strengthened wlicn she 
turned the peace conference to account 



i-AMOUb FlGUKbb IN THE DRAMA OF ITALY’S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


i'>v 111- luring wiitinK"! Uii. p.ilriut jn-eph il,i7/-iai (left) inspired the Italian people, crushed bein- 'Ih 
a fori i!;n \ okt, w itli his nv\ n idi,ili-tii re.il foi the hhcration of their country. It was he who iouudi-d 
lheinlliiuiti.il iiiovi'ment of ' V oiuig Italy' The hrilliaiit diplomacy of the Italian statesman toant 
tavoui (rit;hl), who arianyecl aJh.inces with France and England, contributed vitally to the sueccas of 
the Ki-oigmii nto Hum i8io, he dieil in the year of the uniQcation of Italy 

en^ravtttf’ after portraU &)i Meismachcf 
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by emphasising the grievances under 
which Italy suffered. Napoleon, too. felt 
that the aspirations of France for military 
glory had not been satisfied by the 
Crimean War or the Crimean peace. In 
1858 the French emperor and the Sar- 
dinian minister met unofficially at Plom- 
bieres, and came to terms. France’s in- 
tervention was to be rewarded by the 
cession of Savoy and Nice ; and Austria 
was to be ejected to make way not for an 
Italian kingdom but for an Italian con- 
federation under the pope’s presidency. 
But France could not act unless Austria 
should appear as the ostensible aggressor. 

Cavour and Garibaldi in Italy 

T the beginning of 1859 Piedmont was 
obviously arming. So was Austria. 
Each was earnestly protesting that her 
own action was being forced on her by 
the other. England at the moment wac 
under a ministry not too sympathetic to 
Italy. From Russia came a proposal 
that the Italian question should be sub- 
mitted to a congress ; Austria demanded 
Sardinia’s exclusion from the congress, 
and then ruined her own case by an 
ultimatum to Sardinia demanding her 
immediate disarmament. Napoleon could 
no longer hold back ; a week later France 
declared war and Austrian troops entered 
Piedmont (April 20). The Papal States 
revolted, Tuscany joined Piedmont, volun- 
teers poured in ; within six weeks the 
Austrians had met with a series of re- 
verses, which culminated in the Franco- 
Italian victory of Solferino (June 24). 
Napoleon took alarm ; the Italian triumph 
would mean the thing that he did not 
want — Italian consolidation under Victor 
Emmanuel. At Villafranca, on July ii, 
he arranged the betra3'al with Francis 
Joseph. Sardinia could only bow to the 
inevitable. She accepted the terms bj’ 
the Treaty of Zurich (November). Lom- 
bardy, but not Venetia, was to be ceded 
to France, which was to pass it on to 
Sardinia. 

But Victor Emmanuel’s acceptance left 
the central Italian states free. They had 
turned out their rulers ; if they declined 
to reinstate those rulers there was nothing 
to prevent them from voluntarily joining 



CHAMPION OF ITALIAN LIBERTY 
Inestimable service was rendered to the cause of 
Italian liberty by its energetic devotee Giuseppe 
Garibaldi ( 1807 - 82 ), leader of the victorious 
‘ Thousand ' The photograph from which W. 
Holl made this engraving was taken about i 860 . 

themselves to Sardinia ; that right Napo- 
leon dared not \’eto. His own career had 
committed him iirevocably to the doc- 
trine of the sanctity of plebiscites. He 
wanted, and he had not got. Savoy ; 
from a congress he would never get it. 
The British government proposed that 
central Italy should decide its own fate 
by plebiscite. That solution was adopted, 
and the central Italian states voted them- 
selves into the Sardinian kingdom, while 
Cavour could not escape from his old 
pledge at Plonibi res to cede Savoy and 
Nice, to the resentment of Garibaldi and 
other fiery patiiots (March, 1S60). The 
first pailiamcnt of the expanded kingdom 
was held at Turin in April. But Venetia 
was still in Austria’s grip. Bomba’s son 
Francis still misruled the Sicilies, and the 
pope, secure in the protection of France, 
still reigned over Rome. 

The next episode was supremely dra- 
matic. Sicily once more broke into revolt 
against the Bourbon tjaanny. Sardinia 
had no excuse for interference ; but 
Cavour could shut his eyes while Garibaldi 
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collected a band of enthusiastic volunteers, 
seized a couple of ships, sailed with his 
‘ Thousand,' the Rod Shirts, for Sicil3', 
and landed at Mar.sala on May ii, having 
escaped the ostentatious vigilance of the 
Sardinian fleet. Within a week he had 
routed the government forces at Calata- 
llmi ; Palermo proved too strong for 
assault until he enticed the greater part 
of the garrison to pur.“ue him into the 
hills while a picked troop effected an 
entry on May 30. Another victory a 
month later tit Milazzo established him as 
undisputed ' dictator in Victor Emmanuel’s 
name,' though without authority or 
official countenance from the king. In 
August he was over the strait, marching 
for Naples. 

Cavour was anxious. If Garibaldi 
cleared the Bourbon out of Naples, would 
he be persuaded by the republicans to 
proclaim a Sicilian republic under his own 
dictatorship ? Would he advance on 
Rome and bring down foreign interven- 



VICTOR EMMANUEL II 
Courageous and popular, Victor Emmanuel II 
(1820-78), who succeeded Charles Albert on the 
throne of Sardinia in 1849. was declared king of a 
united Italy in t86i. Ho showed great wisdom 
m his appointment of Cavour as premier in 1852. 

From a photograph 


tion, fatal to the cau-e ? It was more 
than likely'. On the other hand, his 
possible defeat would be disastrous. 
Francis meant to light for his crown, but 
Garibaldi's progro.s in the south was a 
sort of triumphal reception. The di?- 
loyaltjr of the troops in Xaplej, was so 
manifest that on September 6 Francis 
beat a retreat from the capital, which 
Garibaldi entered next day. 

Cavour made a bold move. He discoi'crcd 
that the foreign troop.s in the pope’s pa\ 
were a menace to Italy, and demanded 
their dismissal. The demand wa- ignored 
and Piedmontese troop*; entered Umbria. 
Napoleon protested but sat still ; he more 
than suspected that the papal gor-einraeiit 
was fostering plotters for a Kourlion 
restoration in France. The papal troops 
were routed, but Rome and the Roman 
territory — the ‘ patrimony of S. Peter ’ — 
were kept inviolate. By plebiscite, the 
rest of the territory joined the northern 
kingdom. On October 4 the Turin parlia- 
ment ratified the incorporation. 

Birth of the new Italian Kingdom 

EANWHILE, Francis was making a 
stand on the Volturno, Driven 
thence, his troops held out in Gaeta. On 
October 13, Victor Emmanuel and the 
Piedmontese forces were over the Nea- 
politan border, pushing towards Gaeta — 
all that was still in the hands ol the 
Bourbon. Plebiscites were taken in each 
of the Sicilies ; both declared for annexa- 
tion. Would Garibaldi the conqueror and 
his devoted followers accept the verdict ? 
No one knew. On October 25 the king 
and the dictator, with their armies at their 
backs, came face to face, and Gariijaldi 
hailed Victor Emmanuel as king of Italy. 
The cause was won. 

Gaeta, covered by a French squadron, 
remained defiant. In January, iSbi, the 
French squadron was withdrawn and 
Gaeta was occupied by the victois. Ihc 
parliament of Italy met at Turin in 
February, and on March 17 the new 
kingdom of Italy was formally pro- 
claimed : there remained outside it only 
Venetia and Rome. They were still 
outside when Cavour died, but their 
inclusion was not long postponed ; though 
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a desperate attempt by Garibaldi to 
capture Rome in defiance of the Turin 
government in 1862 had to be foiled at 
Aspromonte by the Italian government 
itself. 

HE extrusion of Austria from Italy 
was the condition precedent of Italian 
unification ; her extrusion from Germany 
was no less the condition of German 
unification, because German Austria could 
not be at the same time an integral portion 
of a German nation and an integral por- 
tion of an Austrian empire three-fourths 
of which was not German at all. WTren, 
after the Year of Revolutions, the old 
German and Austrian sj’stcms were both 
re-established, the prospect of German 
unity seemed as remote as ever. In the 
decade which followed, however, the 
power of Austria was weakened by the 
vacillations in the Turkish war which 
alienated her from both Russia and 
France, and by her defeat in the Italian 
struggle which made Victor Emmanuel 
king of Italy. On the other hand, 
Prussia and Prussian influence m Germanv 
had been strengthened by Austria’s failure 
to procure her inclusion in the Pru.ssian 
customs union or Zollvcrcin which gave 
free trade within Germany to all the rest 
of the German states while maintaining 
tariffs against the foreigner, and b}’ the 
accession to the Prussian throne — though 
at first only as regent — of Frederick 
William’s brother, William I, the king’s 
health ha\’ing broken down irrecoverably 
in 1857, though he did not die till 1861. 

William was not an acute statesman ; 
but he had the courage of his convictions, 
and on certain points his convictions were 
strong. Also he had the capacity for 
fixing upon abler men than himself whom 
he could trust and backing them u]i wdth 
an unfailing loyalty, provided always 
that his own conscience was satisfied. 
His primary conviction was that ol the 
need for a military reorganization w’hich 
should give the Prussian army the position 
in Europe which it had held in the days of 
Frederick the Great, and the men he chose 
to carry out the work were Von Roon and 
Moltke. But the scheme was costly and 
unpopular, demanding heavy taxation 
which the crown could not legally levy 


tbe (Breat powers 



FIRST GERMAN EMPEROR 
William I (1707-1SS8) L'ccanic lung of Prussia m 
I86i after acting as regent for his brother, 
Frederick \\ illuim IV, since 1858. After the 
successes of the Franco-Priissian war he was pro 
claimed German emperor on January 18, 1871. 

PiliH/Mg l)y U'ttifctliplUf 1854 

without the consent of the Assembly. It 
must be forced on the country in the 
teeth of an opposition which had the law 
behind it ; and tlie man he found, with 
the audacity and the iron resolution to 
('airy that policy through at the risk of 
revolution, was Otto \'on Bismarck. The 
scheme and the ta.ves w'ere enforced, over- 
riding the law. There was no revolution 
against the government ; but the absolute 
authority of the crown w'as irresistibly 
established, and the new military machine 
W'as in full working order in 1864. And 
meanw’hilc Bismarck had also established 
an accord with Russia by supporting her, 
despite unavailing protests from France 
and England, in the crushing suppression 
of a Polish revolt, wliich left the unhappy 
Poles more helplessly at the mercy of the 
liussian government than ever. 

Meanwhile also Austria’s defeat in Italy 
had taught her that a reform in the adminis- 
tration of the empire was a necessity ; 
but the changes she instituted still did not 
go far enough to satisfy her subjects. 
Moreover, in 1863 she propounded a new 
scheme for a German federal constitution. 
Bismarck was now strong enough to 
induce William to reject it, while at the 
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same time he attracted popular favour by 
declaring for a freely elected federal parlia- 
ment. The German princes generally 
wanted not to be dominated by either 
Austria or Prussia, but to hold the balance, 
and they did not want a democratic 
parliament, though their subjects did. 

At this moment the Slesvig-Holstein 
question again became acute. The duchies 
desired separation from the Danish crotvn, 
which hacl set at naught the treatj^ condi- 
tions under which the powers had con- 
firmed it in the succession. The duchies 
desired incorporation in the German Con- 
federation, under the rival claimant, the 
duke of Augustenburg. This would suit 
neither Prussia nor Austria ; Bismarck 
induced Austria to intervene jointly with 
Prussia to demand of the new Danish 
king, Christian, the fulfilment of his treaty 
obligations. Danish public opinion prac- 
tically forced Christian to refuse. In 
February, 1864, the Prussian and Austrian 
troops invaded Denmark, which had no 
chance against them. A. conference of 
the powers came to nothing, because they 
could arrive at no agreement. Prussia 
and Austria were left to dictate to Den- 
mark their own terms, which she was not 
in a position to resist. Prussia was to 
take over the administration of Slesvig, 
Austria that of Holstein ; an arrangement 
by no means to the taste of the Con- 
federation Diet, which the two powers 
agreed to ignore by a convention of their 
own at Gastein, in the following year. 

Bismarck outwits Napoleon 111 

UT Bi.smarck, now that the efficiency 
of the new military system had been 
tested, was ready for the fight which it was 
now his business to bring about — as soon 
as he could make Austria the ostensible 
aggres.sor. His main difficulties were to 
persuade the king, who had a conscience, 
that conscience demanded the war, and 
to make Napoleon believe that the battle 
between Austria and Prussia would be to 
his own advantage. In both cases he was- 
completely successful. The sphinx-like 
impenetrability with which the world at 
that time credited Napoleon III was as 
an open book to the apparently guileless 
German statesman by whom he was 


entirely duped at an informal conference 
at Biarritz. Austria was thoroughlv 
isolated as concerned foreign powers, but 
one finishing touch was desirable. Italy 
was craving for Veiietia ; an Italian flank 
attack at the convenient moment would 
be useful. By April, 1S66, Bismarck had 
removed Victor Emmanuel’s first '■ti''- 
picions, while Austria had rejected an 
Italian offer for the purchase ot tli" 
coveted territory. The pact was com- 
pleted. If Austria and Prussia declared 
war within three months, Italy would 
strike as Prussia’s ally, and Venetia was 
to be her reward. 

Prussia victorious over Austria 

HERE was one other neccs.sary pre- 
liminary — the manipulation of 
Prussia’s relations with Austria so that 
the act of aggression should come from 
her. The Austrian government in Holstein 
was, it seemed, encouraging the view 
favoured by the German Diet that .\ugus- 
tenburg should be recognized in the 
duchies, to the resentment of the Prussian 
governor in Slesvig. In January, iSfifi, 
Austria, in spite of her compact with 
Prussia, was committing herself to that 
view. Clearly, the coming meeting of 
the Diet would be stormy. Then Napoleon 
proposed a congress and the cession of 
Vcnctia to Italy. Austria made the olfer, 
which Italy found unsatisfactory, and 
also proposals with regard to the congie^iS 
which would have rendered it futile. 
Napoleon reckoned that the war was 
coming, and that in due time — his onn 
time — ^Ire would step in as arbiter. 

The Diet met in June. Austria refeiiecl 
the Slesvig-Holstein question to it. Bis- 
marck replied that the Confi-di'ration 
could have no voice in the matter till 
the reform of its own constitution was 
settled, and to that end he propouiuled 
his own scheme, which included a federal 
parliament and the exclusion of .kiistiia. 
Prussian troops entered Holstein. Austria 
called upon the Confederation to assert 
its authority in arms, and when the Diet 
carried the Austrian motion Prussia 
withdrew from it (June 14). 

The princes were with Austria , but 
in a fortnight the Prussian troops had 
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effectively paralysed North Germany and 
the Hanoverian army had surrendered 
(June 28) Meanwhile, the Italians, 
carrying out their piogramme, were de- 
feated at Custozza (June 25) But on 
July 2 the Austrian and Bavarian forces 
were smashed by the Prussians at Konig- 
gratz (Sadowa) It was all over before 
Napoleon could stir The Prussian troops 
occupied the South German principalities 
On July 22 an aimistice was declared, 
and on July 26 the peace preliminaries 
were signed, seven weeks after the ex- 
plosion in the Diet The actual Peace 
of Prague was signed four weeks later. 

It was no part of Bismarck’s 
policy to humiliate Austria — 
her friendship would be useful 
later on Venetia must go to 
Italy, as promised but not the 
Trentino, which had not been 
promised and Austna must 
be excluded from the German 
system, because that was 
necessary to the Prussian hege 
mony of Get many Napo- 
leon’s demand for ‘ compensa 
tion ’ on the Rhine w as a mere 
futility which alarmed and 
antagonised the South Goi man 
princes, making them feel their 
own dependence on Piiissian 
protection Russian uneasi 
ness at the completeness of 
the Prussian tiiumph was pi a 
cated by a hint that hei ex 
pansion in Asia commanded 
Prussian approval and sjm 
pa thy So much for foieign 
relations These wcie sub- 
servient to the mam purpose — 
the creation of the Piusso- 
German Empire Fust came 
the consolidation of North 
Germany by absorption into 
or dependence on Piussia, 
through a new Noith German 
Confederation and the Prus 
sian annexation of Hanover 
and Hesse, completing the 
Prussian territorial continuity 
The absorption of South 
Germany must be voluntary, 
not compulsory — a favour 


granted to the South Geimans in due 
time Such was the outcome of the Seven 
Weeks War and the treaty of Prague 
Bismarck did not intend to precipitate 
the next issue that he contemplated 
until he should be so thoroughly ready 
that rapid victory would be assured 
France would have to be fought and very 
soundly beaten — and Fiance must be 
+he aggressor For France would certainly 
do her utmost to prevent the consolidation 
of Germany — that had been an unfailing 
feature of her policy since the days of 
Richelieu — and the Rhine frontier must 
be rectified so as to lender her powerless 



GENERAL PRIM ON HORSEBACK 
The Spanish statesman Juan Prim (1811-70) joined with 
Francisco Serrano in 1868 to overthrow the unpopular govern 
ment of Queen Isabella who was sti ongly under Jesuit influence 
The revolution was successful but Prim fell 1 victim to assassins 
in 1870 Henri Regnault painted this portrait of him 
Music tic Loitifio t photo, Ahitart 
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for aggression. And before forcing the 
decisive conflict Bismarck wanted a 
solid Germany at his back. The Austrian 
war had made him a national hero for 
Prussia, instead of the bugbear of the 
German liberals, uhose hostility vanished 
when he adopted the role of a consti- 
tutionalist who had only been reluctantly 
roinpclled by the urgent necessities ot 
state to oveiiide the law for the time 
being — though with the happiest effect. 
Bismarck was quite ready to work through 
constitutional forms so long as his aims 
were not hampered thereby. 

By a similar show of judicious con- 
cession he secured in his new North 
German Confederation an effective dic- 
tatorship for Prussia in the guise of a 
constitution with an assembly elected 
by manhood suffrage and a federal 
council representative of the several auton- 
omous governments under the presidency 
of the king of Prussia represented by his 
chancellor. That Otto \'on Bismarck 
would know how to manage the council 
and that for practical purposes the sover- 
eignty of the Confederation was vested 
therein, he had no manner of doubt. 



OTTO VON BISMARCK 
The foundation of the German Empire under 
William I of Prussia was achie'vcd by the genius 
of Otto von Bismarck (1815-98), following 
the I'rcnch defeat at Sedan. His dominating 
personality is apparent in this photograph. 



LEOPOLD OF HOHENZOLLERN 


Wdham I of Prussia did not cncoiir.igo tlie c..in- 
didature of his relative Leopold of llohen/ollcrn 
for the vacant throne of Spam m 1S70, and, 111 
spite of Bismarck’s approval of the piojeet, 
Leopold declined to accept it 

The inclusion in it of the South Cicuncin 
states whose commercial interests wcic 
bound up with the Zollvereiu, of which 
they were already members, would be 
merely a matter of time. 

Origins of the Franeo-Prussian War 

N 1870, just three years aftoi the 
establishment of the constitution, the 
crisis arose which enabled the chance lloi 
to shatter France. 

Spain was the occasion of the quaiicl. 
The unhappy plight of that country undei 
Queen Isabella has not demanded our clo',(‘ 
attention hitherto ; it is enough hcit to 
say that it had been so unhappy that m 
1868 General Prim headed a re\olution, 
the queen fled from the country, and the 
general set up a provisional government 
which decided to offer tlie crown to a 
foreign prince, its own royal family ha^ mg 
become impossible. After the consiclciation 
and rejection of various candidatuies, 
the crown was ultimately accepted m 
1870 by Victor Emmanuel’s younger son, 
the duke of Aosta, who- had already de- 
clined it once. But one of the princes 
whose candidature had been tentatively 
invited was Leopold of Hohenzollcni- 
Sigmaringen, a kinsman of the king of 
Prussia. William I did not countenance. 
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but quite unmistakably discouraged the 
candidature ; Bismarck secretly encouraged 
it ; France’s hostility to it was not dis 
guised. Bismarck was defeated Leopold 
definitely refused the offer (July 12, 1870), 
hut William had not definitely vetoed it 
For a moment Bismaick believed that Ins 
own public career was at an end But on 
July 14 he had the game m his hands 
Napoleon’s position m France was 
critical. His successes, such as they were 
in Italy and the Crimea could hardly be 
regarded as brilliant He had been palp- 
ably out-manocuvicd by Bismarck in 1866 , 
he had intervened in troubles m Mexico 
(see page 4387), and his intervention had 
been a disastrous failuie The palpable 
clerical influence in his counsels was aw eak- 
ness rather than a strength in France and 
had driven him to maintain the Papac\ 
in Rome, while the sympathies of the 
country were with the icpublicans In a 
very recent Roman using Garibaldi had 
been defeated at Mentana by the ‘ chasso- 
pots ’ of the French troops He had lived 
on the Napoleonic idea, and the idea 
would be exploded unless he did some 
thing worthy of his mighty uncle s name 
An overwhelming diplomatic success 01 
a triumphant w'ar had become almost a 
necessity. France believed fervently that 
the French army could repeat its tiiumphs 
under the first Napoleon, whereas he knew 
that the army organization was honcj 
combed with corruption , but there was 
a gambler’s chance of success and the 
probable alternative was the collapse of 
the Third Empire lie did not w'ant w'ai, 
but he dared not exercise the necessary 
restraining influence Yet the announce 
ment of Leopold’s refusal of the Spanish 
Clown w'as, on the face of it, an imimnse 
diplomatic victory 

Incident of the Ems Telegram 

IS minister, Graramont, thiew' the 
victory away The hrench ambas- 
sador was instructed on July 13 to demand 
from William, who was at Ems, a pledge 
that he would in no circumstances support 
Leopold’s candidature. William replied 
with perfect truth that he never had 
supported it, that the refusal was final, 
but that to give pledges was out of the 


question There, he supposed, the matter 
was ended, and he telegraphed a report 
of the interview to Bismarck at Berlm. 
Late that night the telegram appeared in 
a condensed foim m the Norddeutsche 
Zeitung The condensed telegiam con- 
vcj'ed to all Gcnnany the impression that 
an outrageous demand had been answered 
with firmness but without discourtesy , 
to all Piance that an entirely justifiable 
demand had been met with insolent 



NAPOLEON III AS EMPEROR 


The force of the Napoleonic legend and his own 
ambition raised Louis Napoleon from French 
president to emperor m 1852 His attempts to 
satisfy the national desire for military glory ended 
m failure Painting by Flandim 

Musa; (te I^crsatHcs , photo, Ncurdovi 
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COUNT VON MOLTKE 

1 iC Of. ’■man J.rm^ that defeated France m 1670 
wa": prepared ba the genin', of the Pi ussian field 
m ubln' Helmuih \on Moltke fi8oo-gi) a master 
ol milit m orf,anu ition and strategy His fine 
chancier won him universal idmiration 

Ffo I a {'ho o 

leliaucc Twenty four hours later Napo- 
Itoii declared war and the Ironch armies 
bckun to ma'^s on the (icman frontier 


The war was a plun duel between 
Fiance and Pnissia — but Piussia meant a 
solid Germany On the face of things it 
was quite impos'siblL to claim that Pnissii 
was the aggressor though Germane mi,,ht 
not hav e been =olul and the I rench w ai 
fever would not have been -,0 uiu n 
troUable if the Enis tclc£,ian hart 11 it 
been ‘ condensed The boutli Oct m ui 
states were under no obligation to tik 
part in a Prussian quarrel with wlm i 
they did not sympathise but the tclt-,iam 
as published ensured their lively -vni 
pathy, and added fuel to the hrt 111 1 1 iiiee 
And Frances blundci had given to Bis 
marck and to the Prussian armv preeiveh 
the chance Bismarck w mted as \iistins 
blunder had given him his chance foui 
years before But he had been able to 
count on the first blunder the second w i*. 
a gratuitous gift Russia could be leiie 1 
on to keep Austria neiitial and Butirti 
neutrality would be broken onlv it th 
guaranteed Belgian neutrahtv wen vio 
lattd, a blunder which Bomarck w is lo-> 
shrewd to commit Since Moltk 

and Von Roon had bi ought the genei 
German army organization up to th 
Prussian standard 1 1 anee — not \ ipolcon 



FRENCH CABINET COUNCIL WHICH DECLARED WAR ON PRUSSIA 

llic pul hration of the Lms telegram with its implied insult to France had exactly the result that 
1 J n iicjk intended Ihc dccl iration of war that followed came from France and m the ensiiin^ 
I ' tihties Prussia achieved a signal triumph over her enemy The group of ministers surroui ding 
ij'hon HI m this pholograpli taken in 1870, comprises the cabinet council which reached the 
mon t ntoiis decision to face trial by battle ' with the Prussian foe 
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NAPOLEON III SURRENDERS HIS SWORD 


Mter a desperate tight the army of the Emperor Napoleon III 
•■urrendered to the Prussians at Sedan on September i 1870 
Xapoleon s letter written to King William I on the same dav ca 
presses his regret that he did not perish with his fallen troops 
From OicUn /utaHcr des Katscr Wtlh m 


time pioclaimccl the French 
Republic, w ith a ‘ government 
of national defence ’ under 
General Trochii, Jules Favie 
and I eon Gambetta The 
empress with her son had 
taken flight to England, where 
she w as ultimately joined by 
her husband The Republic 
was willing for peace, but not 
at Bismarck s price, which in- 
cluded the cession of Alsace 
and I oiiame with Metz and 
Strassbuig On September 19 
the Prussian crown prince’s 
army w as at the gates of 
Pans which stood defaant and 
prepaied itself as best it might 
for a long siege 

On September 27 Stiass- 
burg fell 1 he government 
shut up in Pans could do 
nothing outside the city , on 
October 7 Gambetta escaped 
in a balloon to Tours, where 
he became in effect the French 


— ^believed that her own armies 
would march to Berlin , Bis- 
marck knew that his would 
march to Pans 

The first collision w as at 
SaEirbrucken on \ugust 2 
where the Germans weie foiced 
to evacuate an advanced post 
they had occupied But m 
the course of the month a 
succession of German \ictories 
at Worth (\iigust 6) Colom- 
biercs (141 Mais la loui and 
Gravelottc (16 and 17) ''hut up 
Bazame m Metz with 170010 
men and dro\e IMatmahon to 
join the cmpcroi at Sedan 
where aftci a hot lesistance 
Napoleon was forced to sui 
rendei with his whole foree on 
, 3 eptember i 

The emperor would perforce 
have accepted any terms , but 
the Empire ended at Sedan 
His ministry had already been 
swept away , the bubble had 
burst, and Pans for the third 



COMMANDER OF THE FRENCH 
Distinguished for his services in Italian campaigns Maisbal 
Macraahon (1808-93) held high command in the Franco 
Prussian war In August 1870 he was defeated at Worth 
and in September wounded and captured at Sedan Elected 
president of the French Republic in 1873 he resigned in 1879 

Painhilg by R Prmceteau 
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government and the in- 
spiration of the French 
defiance He raised new 
armies in the proiinces, 
but on October 27 
Bazainc and his great 
host m Metz surrendeied 
Gambetta proclaimed a 
lc\ce en ma'^sc Thf 
raw troops fought Mith 
heroic devotion but the 
despeiate successes thev 
won weie counter 
balanced bt tar moic 
crushing defeats w hile 
Pans held out grimh 
till sheer starv at'on 
loiced her to cajiitulate 
on ]anuarv 28 
The Germans dictated 
then own terms to the 
French government to 
the head of which was called the 
veteran Thiers, who had been a con 
stitutionahst leader in the 1 evolutions 



LEON GAMBETTA 
] rumpt to procl-iim the third I rench 
Jicpublie m 1S70 Leon Gambetta 
(ibsb-ba) became minister of the in 
t nor in the (government of National 
Defence and president of tl e Chamber 
of Deputies m 1879 


tlie war was 
another of the 
been admitted 


of 1830 and 1S4S Ihe 
terms were crushing 
The pieliminanes 
weio signed on Tcb 
ruar^' 26, and the 
definitive Treatv of 
Frankfort on Ma\ 10 
\lsace and most of I oi 
raine with Met/ ind 
Strassburg, were ceded 
an enormous mdeiniiitv 
was to be paid finmu 
troops remaining in p ii 
tial occupation till the 
process should bt com- 
pleted 

Bismarck s grand ub 
jtet was achiLvtd He 
had cicated t Gtim in 
Empire with the king 
of Piussia as hcic 
ditarj cinperoi hile 
m progress out "liter 
South German st'itts had 
to the Confed i ili in 



A SORTIE FROM PARIS DURING ITS SIEGE BY THE GERMANS IN 1870 
Great fortitude was displajed by the heioic defenders of the French capital from the attacks of the 
opposing army in 1&70 Much damage was done to property during the siege and the \ic dc 
Tnomphe shown in this sketch sent by balloon post to an English newspaper, was protccti 1 
against the heavy fire while defence works were erected m the streets Sorties were made it 
intervals m the hope of dislodging the invaders, but starvation at length enforced sarrender 
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Bismarck had gradually overcome the 
opposition of the monarchs, including 
William himself, to the Imperial project ; 
and on January i8, ten days before the 
capitulation of Paris, William I had been 
acclaimed German emperor by the 
assembled princes in the Hall of Mirrors 
at Versailles. 

Incidentally the withdrawal ol the 
French troops from Rome, necessitated by 
the war, enabled Victor Emmanuel, imme- 
diately after Sedan, to capture and incor- 
porate Rome with the Italian kingdom, 
and make it the national capital, while 
the pope remained in the Vatican deprived 
of all temporal power ; also Russia, sup- 
ported by Bismarck, was able to procure 
the virtual abrogation of the Black Sea 
Treaty of 1856 by the Treaty of London 
of 1871. The results of the Crimean War 
were washed out. A burning hostility to 
Germany had been implanted in the soul 
of every Frenchman, and England was 
more convinced than ever that her own 
Indian empire was Russia’s objective. 

French Intervention in Mexico 

N the period during which Italy and 
Germany were each achieving the 
unification which in the one had never 
been known since the days of the Roman 
Caesars and in the other had never been 
attained hetore, the great trans-AtJantie 
republic was working out a corresponding 
process under very different conditions, 
and was at the same time coming into 
line with the white peoples of the old 
world in the attitude thc)’ had so recently 
adopted towards the institution of negro 
slavery ; an institution reconcilable with 
democratic doctrines only on thc hyjio- 
thesis that these apply to white races 
alone. In America the two questions were 
inextricably intertwined, because the 
maintenance ot thc institution was in fact 
incompatible with unification. 

We turn then to the American develop- 
ments that were contemporary with the 
European developments which have 
hitherto been the subject of the present 
Chronicle ; giving precedence, however, to 
Mexico, because it was more directly con- 
nected with European affairs, and was 
among the subsidiary causes of Napoleon’s 



LOUIS ADOLPHE THIERS 
In the critical clays of French humiliation and 
defeat after Sedan Louis Adolphe Thiers (1797- 
1877) secured acceptance for the terms of peace 
dictated by the Germans, and faced the hard task 
of reconstruction uiiclor the new Republic. 

Painting by Bonna* , the Lomre 

downfall. Thc uneasy progress of the South 
American states is studied in Chap. 162. 

Santa Ana's la.st dictatorship (see page 
4277) was overthrown in 1855. After 
farther faction struggles the anti-clerical 
Benito Juarez secured the presidency in 
1S60. Next year he mot the financial 
difficulties in which the government was 
involved by secularising ecclesiastical 
estates and suspending the payment of 
Mexico's debts to her European creditors. 
Napoleon saw an opportunity for inter- 
vention, since the Gnitcd States were at 
that moment entering upon a domestic 
struggle which must absorb all their 
energies lor a long time, so that effective 
opposition from tliem, based on the Monroe 
doctrine, to European intervention in the 
western hemisphere was precluded. He 
proposed, with the support of the clericals 
in Mexico, to end the anarchy by giving 
her a constitutional monarch from Europe 
(who would owe his throne to France). 
Success would be at once a French and a 
clerical triumph, greatly increasing the 
stability of his own position at home. 
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Austria would be conciliated by the 
nomination of the archduke MaMmilian 
to the Mexican crown Spam would 
co-operate, and perhaps England, which 
had hnancia' interests in Mexico, though 
she would not go be5-ond what might 
seem necessary to procure the pa3nnent 
of the debts 

A joint demonstration ’ was arranged 
at the end of i86i — ^to insist upon the 
restoration of older and the payment of 
debts But the Spanish commander Prim 
(who afterwards effected the expulsion of 
Queen Isabella) soon rcali7cd that he was 
intended to be Napoleons catspaw, a 
position he had no intention of accepting, 
and the Biitish were satisfied by the Mexi- 
c an president s offers Napoleon could not 
aliord to stop and France went on alone 
The French and the clencals took Mexico 
city, but Juarez and Porliiio Diaz mam 
tamed the stiiiggle jeai by jear Maxi- 
milian ai lived m person m 1864, but 


decisive victory remained remote , Najio 
Icon’s resources w'ere severely strained 
no glory had been or seemed likely to be 
won, m 1865, the wai m the United 
States reached a decisii c conclusion and 
their intervention w’as imminent In i8f)6 
Napoleon left Maximilian to his fate The 
success of the Republicans was now assuu d 
but the ‘ Emperor ’ of Mexico w ould not 
deseit his suppoiteis and m the next \Lar 
he was captuied and shot Juarez w is 
once more established in the dictatoi^hip 
in which he was succeeded five yeai> 1 iter 
by Diaz. 

Causes of the American Civil ar 

nrRE were no seiious question-- prnd 
mg between the United State-- ind 
European powei 111 1S48 But thin 
recent difference with Mexico on one side 
caused the fall of Santa Ana and on th 
other the acquisition of California mil 
this soon brought about a new eiisi' in 




NOVEL USE FOR THE HALL OF MIRRORS IN THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 
Many hibtonc scenes have been enacted m the famous Hall of Miirors at Versailles, winch tin-- 
photograph shows during its temporary conversion into a German hospital at the time of the 1 1 nico 
Prussnn war Here on January 18. 1871, King William I of Prussia was proclaimed Genii in 
Lnipeior, and within these walls was signed, on June 28, 1919, the treaty that ended the Great V\ ai 
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GERMAN NATIONAL MONUMENT OF WAR 
In commemoration of the German military triumphs of 1870-1, 
the Emperor William I unveiled this commanding statue of 
Germania on the crest of the Niedonvald m 1883 The bronze 
figure, designed by Joannes Schilling, is thirty-three feet high 
Allegorical figures and portraits decorate the statue’s base 
Photo, Notun Photographische Gesdhehaft 


the ‘ slave ’ or ‘ free ’ state question. New 
states must be created, and the Northern 
and Southern immigrants, swaiming into 
the new territory in which gold had been 
discovered, were in hot opposition to each 
other. The new territories were partly 
north and partly south of the Missouii 
line, while the line itself could not be con- 
tinued as a line ot demarcation between 
new states. If the question, slave or h ec, 
was to be decided by local option — by 
each state for itself — the Noitheineis, 
being generally in a majority, would caiiv 
the day cvcrywheie, and the picpondci- 
ance ot the North in the central govern- 
ment would be substantially incred'>ed. 

The model ates on both sides dcsiied 
a compromise ; the extremists in the 
South were determined not to be swamped, 
those in the North were bent on swamping 
them. A compromise was, in lact, adopted 
(1850) introducing the principle of local 
option, accompanied by the ' fugitive- 
slave law,’ which entitled slave owners 
to recover slaves who had escaped into 
free territory. But at the same time the 


body of definitely abolitionist 
opinion was growing in the 
North, inflamed by the pub- 
lication of almost the only 
work of fiction which has 
directly influenced the course 
of political events. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin — a lurid pic- 
ture of the conditions of 
negro slavery which is open 
to criticism — and the enforce- 
ment of the ‘ fugitive-slave 
law ’ in the free territories was 
not only resented but openly 
resisted. 

The atmosphere of acqui- 
escence was not long preserved. 
More territory was occupied, 
reviving the question in 1854; 
local option was again pro- 
posed, though the whole Kan- 
sas-Nebiaska area was north 
of the Missouri line. The aboli- 
tionists were up in arms, 
though there was no real 
doubt that local option would 
keep the whole area ‘ free.’ 
Then a judgement of the 
supreme court laid it down that slav’ 



MAXIMILIAN I OF MEXICO 
The Austrian archduke Maximilian (1832-67). 
victim of Napoleon Ill’s America scheme, vas 
declared emperor of Mexico m 1863. In time 
of need, French support was withdrawn and he 
was shot by the republicans in 1S67. 

Lni'raving by Metsmaeker 
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owncis toulrl lotain then picjpfity in 
thrir slaves on fice trmtory 

To most of thi North the recognition 
of slavriy at all upon fice tcintoiy was 
a moial abomination though only the 
abolitionist minoiit^ wcu u ady to demand 
its siippiession wheie it was alrndy 
legally cstahlislii d But die South which 
rtgauhcl the institution not only as an 
economic lueessitv hut is ordaiiicel by 
Sciiptme fi It th it with a g'cat Noi them 
pieelomm nice in ihe icntial government, 
abolition woeild be oiii\ a question of 
time If the South was to bi saved 


state rights as against the central govern 
ment must be asserted even to the point 
of acting upon what it claimed as its 
legal Tight of sccc-sion from the Union 
The crisis arriv^ed with the pie^idential 
election at the close ot i860 when tiom 
the splitting of vnte^^ among foui -.ertioinl 
candidates the lot fell upon \'jiahim 

Lincoln Lincoln loathed slaverv wiThout 
being an abolitionist — abolition was still 
wholly impracticaoic as an avowed p iiirv 
but the South saw m his victoie the 
eel tain presage of the gradual it not the 
immediate submerging of the Southein 

economic mtciests b\ th - oi 
^ , the Noith Sect s-sion V i-. the 

onlv course left open 
^ Caiolma led the v i\ with 
an ordinance di^^oh nu the 
C- Union m Dccemhti In 

Febluaiyq 1861 '•iv mou of 
the Southern states dirw up 
a constitution toi tni ( on 
federated States ol Vineiu i 
(the term confecleiate ini] l\ 
mg a union from whieh in\ 
member is free to s( pm iti. 
itself, while the tcim 1 eehi i' 
adopted by the Noith iiiqili s 
an indissoluble union) soi n 
nearly all the slave stiti' hid 
joined the Confedi i iti s ind 
elected Jefltison Davis tin 11 
president while Lineoln in 
his maiigui il piesidenti il id 
dre^ss dceliied his inteiiti n of 
entoicmg the laws ol the 
Union 111 all the state s ehi 
April 14 the Lonli eh 1 ili s 
seized and occujue 1 tin 
aistnal forticss of I 01 1 Su it i 
and next day Lincoln issui 1 i 
pioclamation calling lor 7-^ ( 00 

vohmteeis 

The issue to be lou,,ht i ut 
was delmitcly the ii.,ht )f 
secession not the retention >t 
abolition of slaverv though 
the latter was iiidiicctly in 
volved m the foimer Weic 
there to be two Amei le in 
nations with conliicting in 
terests, or was the Amein in 
nation to be one ? Luiope in 



PRESIDENT ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


VIriliiin I II e )ln (i oj-Os) was cleetcrl president of the 
I nilfil Slit in iSOo 111 I I nteicd oflict m Alirch iS 6 i a 
month 1 ( fore tin ( ivil W ir I loke out This photograph was 
t il en til the \v ii \cirs ihiouehr lit which the onus ol carrying 
afhiiis to d sieeessfni coiielusion fell mainly upon him 

/ obert i ) t r < oUcc ion 
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; / ^NeWot^ 

: pfeNNSYL-VANIA:? ^ 



^ILLINOIS 

s ^ s ,0. 


FEDERAL AND CONFEDERATED STATES OF AMERICA 
Originating in the question of the abolition of slavery — passionately advocated in the North — or its 
retention-deemed necessary to the economic existence of the South — the Amcncan Civil War was 
definitely fought to decide the right of individual states to secede from the Union. In December, i860, 
Carolina declared for secession, and in the following February the other slave states except Missoun and 
Kentucky joined the Confederated States of America in opposition to the Federal states of the North 


sympathies were divided on the ques- 
tion, the rights of minorities appealing 
on one side, the principle of unification 
on the other. 

Bull Run, the first big battle of the 
war, was notable, apart from its results, 
as the first historic occasion on which the 
possession of a railway junction was the 
strategic objective of the opposing armies ; 
and the victory was won by the Con- 
federates through their successful use of 
the railway. It inspired the South with 
confidence and roused the North to a 
fuller consciousness of the magnitude of 
the struggle before it In the autumn 
occurred an incident which iiearlj- loiccd 
Great Britain into wai with the North. 
On the standing piinciple ol non-inter- 
vention in the domestic quaiiels ol foreign 
states. Great Britain lelused 10 take 
either side, though recognizing the Con- 
federates as belligerents — an attitude much 
resented by both, since each was firmly 
convinced that the justice of its own 
cause was so manifest that to refuse it 
support was inexcusable. Commissioners 
from the South for England who had 



JEFFERSON DAVIS 

Elected president of the Confederates in 1S61, 
and re-elected in 1862, Jefferson Davis (1808-89) 
showed considerable skill in organizing the 
armies of the South, but he lacked the genius 
of his opponent, Lincoln, for managing men. 

Ffo/» \V ilson : ‘ ffisiory of the A People ' 
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tikcn pdss.igf on a Bntish ship, the Trent, 
were fornbly removed fiom her by a 
Federal waiship , w.u was only averted 
with exticme cliflidilty 

In the next year (1862) the aiea of the 
fighting was widely extended and the 
natal snpriioiitv of the Federals enabled 
them to cstalilish a blockade of all the 
Southern poits —a veiy seiious matter 
lot the South, which was dependent for 
its supplies upon impoits and for money 
upon its expoit'> Incidentally, it produced 
i ‘lotton famine’ in England, whcie, 
nevi I thelc the sjunpathy of the cotton 
opeiatitcs for the slaves in what now 
bci anie definitely a w ar of emancipation 
was too stiong to be overiidden bv the 
suHeiings bi ought on themselves bj the 
stoppage of cmploement 

The inilitarv opeiations of the year 
w ere indecisive , but in September Lincoln 
proclaimed that all sla\es in all states 
which should be m arms against the 
hcdeial government at the close of the 
jear w’ould then be dc eland free The 
( mancipation proclamation w as dul> issued 
on Januaiv i, 1863. and the South found 
Itself not only threatened by the North 
but in dang 1 of nigio usings within its 
own git s Yet for still anothci veat the 
( onfdli lati forces contiiuud to hold tin ir 


own m the field against forces often greatly 
superior to th ir own m number 

Victory of the IMorth over the South 

HE South howtvtr had almost no 
reserv'es of me n to draw upon as their 
numbers became deplete d, the slave hhonr 
hitherto employed in rsscntial pioduiUnn 
could no longer be relie’d upon anel the 
blockade cut them olt trom inifoit^ 
whereas m the Noith increa-ipg niimhi i-nt 
volunteers could still pour in to till uje the 
military'- gaps w ithout a Janet i hk (h pit - 
tion of productive powet Iht tmn of the 
tide was marked b\ the chi • k 1 1 the 
advance of the Confederate Gi m ml 1 1. — 
agam&t much larger foici s — m tl tlirce 
days' struggle at Gettysburg it mirl- 
summer, 1S63 F'-om that tini the 
Southerners yvere fighting with th ir 1 i Is 
to the wall against ovcrwheimuu o hh 
In May, 1864, the supicme ronimind of 
the Federal armies was gnen to Uh'sts 
Grant , still, through despeiate f g’lt ng 
Lee held his own in 't irginia, but no 111 'U 
At the end of the year Lincoln w is re 
elected to the presidency A second It kril 
aimy under Sherman yvoiked it' v i ti 
the south, ending up with thi 1 inioiis 
niaich to the sea, and m Januai h ^ in 
the noithyvard maich whicli tin ( n 
fedeuite comm Hide I folin 
ston could only eh k at 
interyals In VpiilLei w is 
completely enyelop cl o\ 
Grant s oveiwhi miiig 
numbtis and lia 1 i> 
choose between uinii i 
tion and suiicndc I it \ii 
pomattox Com t llous 
and his suin ndc i I \ i n 
1865) was the suiunl 1 ' 

the South Fi\ e da\ ~ 1 1 1 i 
\braham Lincoln wa^ In t 
by d cidzed assas'in 

The battle liad Ikc i 
lought to a hnish sid\ 1 1 \ 
was no more, and the 
political unity of tlie 
Amencan nation w'as at 
last an established la t 
though it was still 
long before the South 
could reconcile itselt to 


f 



SITE OF TWO SOUTHERN VICTORIES 
In llie neighbourhood ol I ull Run in West Virginia, the 
( oi,f derufe troops wert twiec victorious In July, i86i, it was 
Johnston who put the J rcltriK to flight incl in August, 1862, Lee 
hinnself was in etiiiiiri mil T Ins t iigraving after a jihotograph of the 
latter -year shows ( onfttlc latt fortifieations at Manassas junction 
f rom Jjhition and / ltd, / alt a, and Leaders oj the Civit War 
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dongoabatlng of tbe Great ipowcrs 



GENERAL ROBERT LEE 


A gieat general and a benevolent man, Kobcit 
Lee (1807-70I commanded the Confederate 
forces in the American Civil Wai. IIis courage 
and tenacity were finally overcome by tlic 
numerical superiority of Grant's army 
Affci a photogrufifi 

the new order. And, though &la\ci_\ was 
gone, the negro problem remained 

N the British Empire during these 
years all the greater 
colonies, after the Cana- 
dian precedent, were en- 
dowed with a verj' large 
degree of autonomy, with 
parliamentary constitu- 
tions varying according 
to their individual choici', 
and in full possession ol 
responsible government as 
concerned their dcincstu 
affairs ; and in North 
America all the colonies, 
with the exception ol New- 
foundland, were federated 
in the Dominion of Canada 
by the British North 
America Act of 1867. 

(Sec further in Chapter 
172.) A considerable im- 
pulse was given to Aus- 
tralian colonisation by the 
gold rush caused by the 


discovery of gold in large quantities in 
1851. Hitherto the country had at- 
tracted mainly agriculturists ; but now 
many industrials, who went out for gold, 
remained permanently, and with the 
presence of skilled artisans began thfc 
development of manufactures. Of the 
internal history of the British Empire in 
India more may be read in Chapter 166 
At home the trade unions, a characteristi- 
cally British creation, w'ere on the point 
of receiving recognition as a legal and even 
a privileged form of industrial organiza- 
tion, at the moment w'hen the Parliament- 
ar\- Reform Act of 1867 was transferring 
the picponderant voting power from the 
■ micldle classes ’ to the ai tisans 

\ the Far East 1 evolution was in pro- 
gress. Hntrl the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, when China was involved 
in her first w-ar with the Biitish as related 
in the last Chronicle, she had successfully 
maintained the barrieis excluding Euro- 
pean penetration. That war gave to the 
British not an open door but a chink ; 
and other poweis were soon pressing for 
corresponding privileges, France and the 
United States leading. Another collision 
with the Biitish, known as the Arrow 
Incident, in 1856, biought on another 



I 



BROADWAY LANDING, APPOMATTOX RIVER 
When the fall of Richmond became inevitable in .\pril, 1SO5, General 
Lee retreated upon Lynchburg, but was intercepted by Sheridan at 
Appomattox Court House and compelled to suirendcr. Broadway 
Landing was one of several points at winch the winding Appomattox 
river had to be crossed m the course of these operations 
Contviupo/ary photograph 


D108 
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i.' . .r. %^inich Frarct-. ha^’kij;' gTit-varjcer 
; ::■■;■•■ Vi 7 i, ioiDe.d tF-; Britisri. Xu-r ad- 
Lr i th-:- upC'E Pddn^ iiidiac^^d 

■K- I'vsi;' ^CA vTons^nt tc! makt ct'nce^ 
i-.'iL-- ri-nrulaK'd m tbt tresiry oi li^b : 
r.' iaiioEv iv' tlit rxiDceaaims 

::a.!irv;c lb-:- vi-ar i.C' tie renewed in 
>'V .-i.prair! Ih-; adJ-;'? marched gd 
■■ rj'-r. lapTuied k, and irriposed upcm it 
: :-■ " I': "marent TMesence oi official ' re5> 
re'prrsvnTinf laC' Fu'opean goverD- 
•I’.' t' Tbc Fvkffii- E'cverriment wa# the 

'V-.*v ''-"isl.LVi’:' . DO'C'cLTii*’- JT Ilj (JiLniT'^r 

; •e n.a cvervihi; irned bv tiie Icjiig-gTcryfc- 
-.r Vi.::, tnn -eiieikor-. for the suppression 
: "'L'::. ix jb'X it was mainly indebted 
■ -V.:;.- cat -ixjd Eiirnpiean cdicers- 


ror more tiiau : -.ro centnrie' 'lie 
hereditary sliogui.i.- liao nded btr in T'eate 
■and trospenty. nn'.ijylJcHged theorttic- 
ally as th-'- iriiiii.ster- '. ;■ the seTOi-dirir.e 
mikadGs.. wiio in .eflect ni-v--;- -■ m.-;;- : : 
exercise the control wdiich i.- .: •■ 

tioned their riehl to resume . Iil:: : v. 
time Jjad came when i;;.d : 

the European and America:. 
wiiicb., as we have reen, 1.-:.';.:. c. ■... 
■forties, to bring the ^^■!r¥t int;. 
with China. The awal-renins :: V;.:.:.;. .- 
the subject of a separate .-tndy ;r i : - 
165 : but we must her'.-, summat.i-; •.;..- 
movement which suddenly ei.::-: 
isolation and brouaht her int' t;:- ;r. •: 

of the world states. 


.'esai! Opened tc W'eetens Infueooe 

t'xi the Tokagawa Shogunate in 
*7^ iapiin had finally chosen its policy of 
isolation from 'all Etirop'-.-an innuences. 
hating already discar'ded .Hideyo5:ii'.s 
■S'cherne? of imperial develxment :.q th-.- 
.•‘..'iatit t';nrinent. All that japan Imew oi 
the O'jtside world was thro'ash her verc 
s.'iaJ'.'t mte.-'CCitirsi vrith Chma and with thr 
Lmtch merchants to whom she tonceded 
a ve."v limited adtni.5rion. She tvas not 
menaced with foreign attacl:. and until 
the rrdddle 0 : t'ne nlneteer.t'h centur.- the-; 
}ia,d t-een i.-i argent tressnre t: force 
’.omirje.-rte npcn. l.-er. 


About 1S46 the meiia.ce or. ti.-. ret:;-.-'.: 
■peaceful horizon beg'arj to trot- 
If Japan wa.s to maintain h-..-r I’.-x."..- 

nes.s. she must be prej.c-Lrvt t r-.i>-t 
Western pressure. Xot only ti.- tv.:, 
but also the new mikado Kcim-.-; l.v .c :■ 
the fact. Tilt shogun was ava:- t 
Jajjaxi lacked the resources for r:i.l.V' :.l;' 
bringing her defence.* up tt’ the y:r.---i.rv 
.standard. The mikadc' ana tiv.- t:'-.a: 
majority of the ncibk-s had nv suri. 
and were Itent on increasins: the nman" 
-xclusion ; wtuie ther-. war a ' . t 

aVle and weli inf:)niiei tnm.nitv ■■■■':. 
■:nvinced that e3ar]usi::in war : :..: 1..- 
m-rntal error and that k-iowh-it-. .:.- 







(Eonsolibatinc} of tbe (5reat lI^ovx)el•s 



COMMODORE MATTHEW PERRY 


Matthew Galbraith l^erry (1704-1858) crowned a 
distinguished naval career by his negotiation of 
the treaty, signed March 31, 1854, between the 
United States and Japan which reopened Japan 
to Western influence after 250 years' isolation. 
riom n pliolo§iaph 

intercourse with, the West should be 
scientifically turned to advantage. 

The shogun could not afford to asso- 
ciate his policy with this third gioup If 
he set himself in opposition to the mikado, 
the titular sovereign would become the 
active sovereign, with the country behind 
him, the Shogunate would go — having no 
divine sanction behind it, like the Mikado- 
ship — and Japan would be plunged into 
a struggle with the Western powers which 
could end only in utter disastei . He must 
appear to be carrying out the popular 
policy and yet manage to e\ ade the 
foreigner’s wrath. 

The appearance of the Amciican na\al 
commandcfi- Peny, in 1853 and 1854, uith 
demands for an open door, bi ought 
matters to a head. The ‘•hogun, vhom the 
West conceived to be the actual cmpeioi, 
dared not refuse concessions, including 
the admission of an American consul. 
The popular resentment grew. Two years 
later the European allies were ominously 
hammering Peking. The consul demanded, 
and got, more concessions in 1858. There 
was a new and youthful shogun ; the 
Shogunate policy was in the hands of the 
old shogun’s right-hand man, Kamon no 


Kami, and m i860 he was slain by a band 
of Samurai, the military caste of the 
‘ patriot ' party. A sciies of attacks was 
made on foreigners, official or otherwise. 
British warships appeared ; there was a 
collision between them and the forts of 
the baron of Satsuma. The shogun was 
compelled to oidcr vigorous action 
against the foreignci s ; the baron of 
Choshiu fired upon shipping passing 
through the Stiait of Shimonoseki. His 
forts were bombarded, and he was forced 
to paj' a heavy indemnity (1863). 

The mikado and his party realized 
their blunder in forcing action, but threw 
the blame on the shogun and Choshiu. 
The shogun icconcilcd himself with the 
mikado, but Choshiu, arguing that he 
had acted under ordeis, levoltcd, demand- 
ing the removal of the mikado’s evil 
counsellors. The shogun took counter- 
mcasuies which deprived him of the 
mikado’s siippoi t. Civil war was imminent. 
Then (1S66-7) mikado and shogun both 
died. The new shogun was Kokei, his pre- 
decessor’s minister and cousin ; the new 
emperor was a boy, Mutsuhito. Events 
had coerced the Shogunate — including 
Kokei — to commit itself to a policy which 



MUTSUHITO, EMPEROR OF JAPAN 
Mutsuhito (1852-1912) succeeded, his father in 
1867 and did much to foi ward the establishment 
of Western civilization m Japan His reign was 
signalised by victorious wars with China and 
Russia, and alhance with Great Britain. 

AUna-tiacK de Gotha^ 1877 
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w as not its own ; the policy which it would 
fain have followed from the beginning had 
become that of its original opponents, the 
party of the mikado. Kokei, moreover, 
could not be a partv to the reinstatement 
of Choshiu, to which the mikado was 
committed. The Shogunate had become 
incompatible uath an active Jlikadoship ; 
in 1S67 Kokei solved the problem bj’ 
a voluntary resignation, and ilutsuhito 
became emperor in fact as well as in name. 

N 1S71 then, a n-‘\\ power, though one 
not yet recogm/ed as ^uch, had been 
created in the Tar East In the Far West 
unification had triuinpheel over the forces 
of disruption. In Euiupe, ItaK" was for 
rhe first time since the days of the Roman 
Empire unite-d under a constitutional 


monarchy. The .■\ustrian Empire still had 
its problem of reconciling a central control 
willi the divergent interests of the 
Germans, North Slavs, South Slavs and 
ilagyars, for which it had found a jiaitial 
solution satisfactory to Hungaiv, in tlip' 
establishment of the Dual ^[onarch\ . 

In the Turkish Empire diverse Clm'-tiaii 
populations were still under the Ottoman 
sovereignty. Germany had tor tin In-t 
time in her. histor\' become luiihd, and 
united with lier own assent, uiidi i an 
irresistibly organi/cd central go\cinnnnt, 
which coiitrollcfl an army iiiconipeiahlv 
the most powerful in Europe. J'l aiici . 
shorn of her Rhine pnwiucc*^ and exhausted 
by a ciushing war, had tor the third tinn' 
set up, though .she had not yet cstabli-hed, 
a republic ; she had still a crowd ol dilli- 
cultics to surmount betoii. lu r 
old power could be ustoud — 
and it was the interest ot lu-r 
victorious neighboui to lostrr 
those difficulties. 

Bismarck had no drsiie lor a 
German c.vpansion. What lie 
did want was to scciue tin* 
friendship of .\iistria. now 
that .she could no longei be 
Prussia’s rival in Germain , 
and to avoid the hostility ot 
Russia, which would set au 
enemy on either flank ot the 
new cmpiic. When in 
he had established thi un- 
written 'League of the Tlmi' 
Emperois,’ there was notluue 
to be immediately fcaiod. But 
the danger point lor the pu- 
manence of the new leanue 
lay in the Balkans, to whidi 
the eyes of Austria, now sluit 
out trom German weie moie 
persistently turned, .\nstio- 
Russian rivalry for asceiidaiicv 
in the Balkans might prodm e 
a breach, and Germany nii.glit 
be reduced to the paiiilul 
necessity of taking a side. If 
she were, she would take 
Austria’s — but such a con- 
tingency must not aiisc it it 
could be prevented. Russia 
must be encouraged to find in 



EARL OF BEACONSFIELD 


Dcnjaniin Disraeli (1S04-H1), cre.itcd carl of IBcaconsliclcl in 
1870, entered parliament in 1837 and after 1842 was the recog- 
nized Tory leader. As iinriie minister, 1874-80, he adopted an 
.vnti-Kussian policy m llic Eastern question. This statuette 
was modelled by Lord Ronald Sutlicrljncl Gower about 1878. 

Nflltoiwtl Portratl GalUry, London ; photo^ Lm^y Wulktr 
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Asia the held for the de\elopmpnt of her 
ambitions If that brought her into 
collision with the Biitish Gcrmanj Mould 
lose nothing From this point of \icm 
R ussia's progress in Turkistan during the 
last decade was quite promising But 
the Balkans were unrontrollable 
Serbia, Rumania and Montenegio had 
all attained a tiibutary autonomy But 
in 1873 the peasants of Herzeaoi ina 
revolted against their Moslem masters 
AU then Slavonic neighbours activeh 
sympathised Both Russia and Austna 
had some title to pose as the natural 
protectors of the Slavs, Orthodox and 
Catholic respectively The iii'-urgcnts 
appealed not to one or the other, but to the 
powers generally The Porte had given 
effect to none of its promised icfoims 
it was leasonablo that the powois should 
msist upon them — the insui gents d 
manded no more, but they would lemam 
in aims till they got something more 
substantial than promises on paper The 
Porte had no sort of objection to making 
any number of promises, but an inciadic 
able objection to fulfilling them 

The Near Eastern Question 

N May, 1876, the thicc einpeiois issued 
a memorandum to which they invited 
the assent of the other three poweis Dis 
raeh, the British prime minister declined , 
Turkey was not to be coerced — if the 
Turkish sovereignty weie allowed to go 
Russian ascendancy would take its place, 
and that was a thing Great Britain could 
in no wise permit The memoiandum 
programme was strangled at biith At 
the same time the Bulgaiians rose and the 
atrocities with which the suppression of 
the revolt was accompanied stirred up a 
liery anti-Turkish political campaign in 
England, though m pailiamcnt Disiach s 
ascendancy was complete The new 
sultan, Abdul Hamid, who succeeded in 
June, was defiant In July Serbia and 
Montenegro declared war on Turkey 
If a frank and cordial understanding 
between Russia and Great Britain had 
been possible, the Eastern Question might 
conceivably have been settled Mutual 
mistrust made it quite impossible The 
Beaconsfield cabmet (it was at this time 



DEFENDER OF PLEVNA 


J)is ingiiishecl for militai\ service in the Crimea 
inrl in Cietc the lurk sh nnrshal Osman Pasha 
(c rS3o rgoo) « on hi,{hcst icnown for his gallant 
defence ot Plevna for o\ cr four months against a 
hear v Russian bombirdmont in 1877 
ift t a ihoh^raph 

that Disiacli took his earldom) was divided 
on the question of armed intervention on 
behalf of luikey When Great Britain 
htistif demanded fiom Turkey an armis- 
tice and a conference of the powers to be 
held at Constantinople in December 
Abdul Haniid dated not lefiise But when 
the conference met he laid befoie it a full 
blown schimc of lefoims which he pro 
posed to caii> out — as a sovereign who 
would submit to no external control over 
his actions The meaning of which was 
obvious Diplomac}! failed to find a way 
out of the deadlock and in April Russian 
foicts having been glinted free passage 
thiough Rumania ciosscd the Pruth 
Austiia had made a piivate compact ot 
iiLiitiahtv (icimaiiv had no motive for 
intcivintion Gieat Biitain was satisfied 
to wait and w itch riuce months passed 
befoie the Russians could effect their 
passage of the Danube foi the next 
month thev adv'anccd rapidly , then sud- 
denly they found themselves held up by 
the Tuiks under Osman who had seized 
and entrenched a flanking position at 
Plevna, v. hence the most desperate efforts, 
culminating m a grand attack on Septem- 
ber II, failed to dislodge him But assault 
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\\ is a1) Iiiflomd foi Iiufslnunt thrr. 
iiiontljs 1 iti r, .dtei a di spt lati atti rniit to 
(lit Ills out Osnian was roiii])( Ikfl to 
sum mill (Dicimbd lo) Inthoiast too 
the Russian ad\ in i tlnoush tlu C uirasus 
li id lx in luld up in tin liist months but 
thill too tin tiik had turned dtU'UiK 
lx (oil Onimbii \ft( 1 the fall ot Pit Mia 
tliL 1 iiikish rcsistaiui lx ^ in to nuinbli 
on ]inii.uvio iS/'i Riis^i in foil ( s wilt 
111 \iliiaiu)i)lt whiif on jtnnalV^Il)l u < 
Jilt liniiiiani s wm si^ni d On 'Maith } 
till Vfliiaiuipli ConMiition lx t amc the 
1 It it\ of San Stt fano 
Ah inwhili liowLMi tlu lall of Plr\na 
bad it the t'tiMinmuits of tlu othci 
powiis in motion A sweipiiiq triiimpli 
nni^ht i nabli Russia to dictate trrms 
ikstiuiti\L both ot Aiistiian and of 
Ihit'sh intiicsts — icgaidkss of tlu con- 
ditions upon wliuh those powers had 
ohspued niutialit'v \tithcr Russia noi 
Hiitam wanted wai, but thr Biiti'h 
covemmint ft It it neccssau to demon- 
sliatc Its isadintss foi that altrrnatm, 
and tin out'll the lust months ot the nar 
tlu tension was c\tieme \ustna pio- 
jxised a conference which ultimately 
took shapt a- the Brilin Coiigiess, since 
tlu turns of the fieati of San Stefano 


mtinsitifd mstearl ot dlaying the pertm- 
b it I on ot \nstni i-> w dl as of England 
Tilt fundamental di-igreement between 
till pow I rs w as on tin question how ta 
had Russia the rierht to du tat hei 
trims, and how lar had the nowir^ 
tuned m the pretiou' treati - rii t ,,i 
to insist upon their own modin iri u- 
riif congress met in Junt it IJ I ii i ■ I i 
tlu presidenet ot Bismaiek a^ G i in 
It pipsentatii e m the charai ti i it ti 
sin-'tre fiiend of all paitits h m i n 
mti rests of his own at -tike and d --ii 
onh to induce th m all to ai cept i put u ' 
uljustmcnts of thin dm rgi nt n inn,.) 
iHstir interests Thr^ it suit was th 1 it 
ol Ikrlin gent talk legitckda' i ti imil 
foi Bcaronshplds chplomacv -in it th 
end ol it \er\ httk was ktt ot tl ‘^vn 
Stetino Treats while it w i- i lu 
pauii d In independi nt paet~ on t*u n 
hand between Gnat Biitam and luiun 
and on the othei bt tween Ui-tu i iiul 
Russia, which left the whol Ea tun 
Question on a footing new b ■■ seueih 
moie harmonious than be foie The tie it\ 
was in fact, the opening ot a new phas 
lathcr than the closing of an old one ') 
that its piovi'ions will foim tlu -tutinj, 
point of our nc\t Chionicle 



EUROPEAN PLENIPOTENTIARIES AT THE BERLIN CONGRESS IN 1878 
ll'l III f tl c S in St< f 1110 In it> (il ireh 1S7S1 concluding the Russo liukish war aroused s 1 111 ili 
<li stiff ion in 1 \iroj)f lh it T onl BeiLoiislicll scenreO the convocation of a congrtbs of the jm 
1 J f rl M fr 1 the frf 1I3 bitMsKn In this painlmg of a session of Ulc congress by Anton von W li nci 
J iti j I hrj prt 'jiflc (1 St ( II sh ikang li inds with Count Shuvalov, and on the left Prince Gorlclnl ov 

^sc III 1 ) IS I nj, 1 111 ij pTitntly nmiablc conversation with Lord Beacotislield 
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CHAPT ER 16 4 

HUMANITARIANISM 

The Appearance in England of a Spirit of Social 
Respomibilitj' after an Age of complacent Optimism 

By RAY STRAGHEY 

Author of Frances Willard, her Life and Work, The Cause, Religious Fanaticisnx, etc. 


T he Great Exhibition of 1S51 showed 
forth the glories of England which 
the Industrial Revolution had 
created, and made plain to the 
whole world the present wealth and the 
stupendous future which sprang from 
the mechanical production of goods. But 
for all the splendour and magnificence 
there had been, and was still to be, a 
price to pay, heavy in social confusion 
and unrest, and in .sheer human suffering. 

Most of those who thronged the glitter- 
ing halls in Hyde Park ignored this fact. 
Dazzled and delighted with the marvels 
of the age and filled with the agi'eeable 
belief that their own country in their 
own day was supremely great and 
powerful, the majority of the class 
which ruled the land looked upon the 
condition of society with complacenc}’. 

There were however in 1851 many signs 
of a change in this outlook. Among the 
visitors to the Great Exhibition there were 
several distinct groups of social reformers, 
and, in addition, there were the children, 
to whom the crowded galleries and the 
miles of complicated machinery became an 
indelible, wearisome memory. And these 
children, w’hcn the time came for them 
to take up the responsibilities of then- 
elders, were found to have a diderent 
point of view. For it was the boys and 
girls of 1851 who plunged whole-heartedly 
into the humanitarian movement, and who 
spread broadcast through the educated 
classes the belief that it was the duty of 
the rich to improve the lot of the poor. 

Even before this generation appeared, 
however, there had been signs of this 
tgpdency, and, although at first it was 
only to be found among small groups of 
enthusiasts, nevertheless several of its 
hardest battles had already been won. 


The world at large for a long time ignored 
the problems and miseries which marked 
the beginning of the nineteenth centurj'- ; 
but while the public conscience rested easy 
in the belief that society was developing 
according to inevitable economic laws, a 
certain number of enthusiasts had already 
started to shape and correct its develop- 
ment. The French Revolution, despite 
the tear which it inspired in England, and 
despite the horror of ‘ Jacobinism ’ and 
‘ enthusiasm ’ which it 
engendered, sent out Influence of the 
ripples of a new philo- French Revolution 
sophy which could not 
altogether be suppressed, and Jeremy 
Bcntham and the Utilitarians on the one 
hand, and Cobbett, Place and the Chart- 
ists on the other, stirred these ripples 
almost into waves. 

The agitations with which these men^ 
were connected had as their final object 
the improvement of the lot of the poor, 
and some of their manifestations, as, for 
example, the model factories which Robert 
Owen established at Lanark, were definite 
social e.xperiments. But in the main their 
trend was theoretical and political rather 
than ])hilanthropic, and they cannot be 
said to have formed part of the humani- 
tarian mowment itself. The Anti-Corn- 
Law League, too, which followed after the 
collapse ot the Chaitists, although it 
undoubtedly aro-^e to put an end to the 
starvation period of the ‘ hungry 'forties ’ 
must be considered in the same light. 
These things were forerunners of the 
humanitarian movement, and they swept 
awaj' some ot the abuses which might 
have made its task even more hopeless 
than it actually was ; but they were 
different in quality, and, above all, in 
method of advance. 
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More closely parallel to their later 
developments were the results of the 
evangelical revival of the last years of tlie 
eighteenth and the early years of the 
nineteenth centuries. The men and women 
who were caught up in this quickening 
ol conscience had not, indeed, any desire 
to alter the structure of society, but thej^ 
had an absorbing concern for individual 
souls, and this led them to actions which 
were quite definitely humanitarian. 

Elizabeth Fry, the prison reformer, was 
one of these. She was a Quaker by birth 
and upbringing , and the evangelical mov'e- 
ment when it enveloped her was a little 
softened and blurred, and left room for 
greater tolerance than it had hitherto 
permitted. Its vitalising influence, how- 
ever, was as strong in her as in the most 
orthodox, and when she felt the call to 
minister to those in prison she was com- 
pelled to obey it. Her work was great 
and enduring, but it was cunouslv 
isolated. Although it was almost uni- 
versally praised, and even imitated, it 
hardly spread bejond the prison gates, 
and set no geneial philanthropic fashion. 
It was genuine humanitarian work, but 
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It was confined to one class of the coni- 
niunity, and did not seem to altei the 
general outlook of her contempoi ai les 
More popular, and yet in a way remoter 
still, was the crusade against die daie 
trade which Wilbei foi ce led. ilani jicojile 
followed him with enthusiasm and cmi 
with passion, moved by the belli f that 
slavery was a sin. Their devotion to tUn 
cause carried it on from the abolition ol 
the slave trade in iHuy to the abolition 
of slavery itself in British pO'5sessioni m 
1833 (see Chapter 172), and theic was 
widespread satisfaction m the ic^ult 
But, after all, there were no slaiis at 
home. The whole thing lay lar awav 
across the seas, in Jamaica, or Atiica, ni 
other foreign parts ; and the inoi'i mi nt, 
noble and disinterested as it was, hail 
but little effect upon the outlook of 
British people towards their own woihl 
Perhaps its chief result, in domestic allaii', 
was that it lulled the conscientious with 
the belief that their duty was adequatelv 
done, and blinded them to the existence 
ot the virtual slavery of the factory popu- 
lation upon which their own civilization 
w'as built up. 



SCENE OF ROBERT OWEN’S GREAT EXPERIMENT : THE NEW LANARK MILLS 
Robert Owen's observations of the factory system and the terrible sufferings it entailed upon the 
workers led to his experiment at New Lanark, near the Falls of Clyde, where he laboured enthusiasti- 
rally from 1800 to 1828 to establish a model factory. Here, by the provision of higher wages, shorter 
hours and better homes, he sought to make his employees contented and comfortable A striking 
feature of 0’wen*s scheme was the interest displayed in child welfare and education. 

Courlesv of Ihi Co-operative C/uioii, Ltd. 
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FAINTING WOMEN AT THE TREADMILL 


The prison reformers of the nineteenth century were anxious 
to abolish the excessive tasks which female prisoners were 
compelled to perform. Hours of unremitting labour at the 
treadmill frequently culminated in collapse, and this broadside 
showing the women at work includes two such casualties. 
Ffotii Phillips ai d Tomkinson, ‘ English Womcu,* Oxford UniversUy Press 


helping the defenceless human 
beings who lived in the remote 
country villages. Not that she 
was consciously humanitarian 
in her work, or even greatly 
concerned about temporal 
human suffering. What in- 
spired her was the evangelical 
revival ; and what set her to 
work was the discovery that 
most of the men and women 
in the country districts were 
without the means of grace. 
And in her anxiety for the 
saving of souls she started, or 
at any rate immensely popu- 
larised, the movement for 
teaching poor children to read. 
It was her friend Wilberforce 
who first called her attention 
to the fact that the people in 
the neighbourhood of Cheddar 
were wholly illiterate and 


Curiously enough, while this blindness 
still obscured the misery of the children 
of the poor, it did not conceal the sufferings 
of animals, and quite early in the century 
this subject began to attract public atten- 
tion. The champion who first brought the 
matter forward was Richard Martin, a 
man seemingly as unlikely to be con- 
cerned about it as anyone on earth. 
' Humanity Martin,’ as • he came to be 
called, was a wild Irish squire, almost 
wilder and more reckless than can be 
credited to-day ; a man who. was famous 
for fighting more duels, on slighter pro- 
vocation, than any other man alive. This 
bloodthirsty, hard-drinking, .spendthrift 
fellow, however, cared desperately about 
the cruelty with which cattle and other 
animals were so often treated, and his 
persistence and his enthusiasm secured 
the passing of the act of 1822. This act, 
which was sometimes called the Cows' 
Charter, was the first of a scries of laws 
intended to protect dumb animals, and 
its further extensions, which followed in 
1835, 1837, 1849 and 1854, were secured 
through the active efforts of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, founded in 1824. 

While this movement was gaining suc- 
cess and popular support, Hannah More 
was attempting the far harder task of 



PROMOTER OF PRISON REFORM 


The desperate need for reform in the conditions 
of prison life determined Elizabeth Fry (1780- 
1845) to devote herself to alleviating the wretched 
lot of prisoners, especialiy women. In 1S17 she 
formed an association to this end. 
Engraving after Richmond 
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untaught, and that many of them had 
never heard of the Bible at all ; and it 
was in order to rescue them from the 
clanger of this religious ignorance that 
Hannah and her sisters took up their 
mission. The schools they opened, and 
the other similar efforts which sprang up 
more or less simultaneously in other parts 
of the country, set on foot the great 
Sunday school movement ; and with this 
the real foundation of the humanitarian 
movement was laid. Xot that it could 
yet pioperly deserve the name. Its effort, 
for a long time to come, was to teach the 
poor how to be good, and to urge the 
duty of contentment with their lot ; and 
the practical help and general education 
which crept in with this teaching were 
merely incidental. 

It was not long, however, before the 
soup and blanket charity of the ladj' 
bountiful came to be added to the more 
strictly religious fare, although for a long 
time the soup and the blankets, as well as 
the tracts, depended upon the orthodoxy 
ot the recipient. But this practical widen- 
ing of the original evangelical idea, 
paitial though it was, proved to be the 
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WILLIAM WILBERFORCE 
Elected M.P. for Yorkshuc in Willinu 

Wilberforce (1759—1833) lost no oppoitnniU of 
urging his anti-sl.ive-trade mows iijinii tlie 
House of Commons His vigorous lUoiIs were 
rewarded by the act of 1807 ending the ti.illu 

Portrait bv /rt'iitHct, Xntiotal Poitniit (rillti In d 

starting point of the new moteniMit. 
Indeed, in spite of the inadetjuate, ill- 
advised and intermittent chardt ti i of 
the tract-distributing, cottage-Msiting and 
school-teaching charity of the earh \ ic- 
torian. period, it was a social deselopnwnt 
of the utmost importance, and one which 
deserves more lespect than, 
in these days, it usiuillv ic- 
ceives. 

Its outstanding no\elt\' was 
not, indeed, in its n.itiiie 01 
objects. Feeding the liimgiv 
and visiting the sick \\( le acts 
of virtue from early Chiistuin 
times, and were not the dis- 
coveries of the nineteenth 
century ; but what was new , 
and what was impoitant, was 
the class of lady bountiful 
w'hich carried it on. Foi tin 
charitable w'ork of the lust 
half of the century passi d into 
the eager and cnthiisiasti' 
hands of jmung ladies who had 
nothing else to do ; and this 
tact, in itself perhaps lathei 
damaging to the good seiisi ot 
the affair, gave it such an im- 
petus that it was able to out- 
strip in popularity the tar more 
useful efforts of such men 
as Chadwick the sanitar3' re- 
former, or Owen the socialist. 



THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY MEETS 


15 . R 1 lay (Ion’s parnlmg of a congress of the .\nti-Slavery 
Society icprescnls its Mce-ijresiclcnt, Thomas Clarkson, an 
earnest promoter of the cause, addressing some 130 persons. 
Passionately attached to their project of liberating the negro 
slaves abroad, these zealots have been criticised foi their 
blindness to the equally bad conditions in the home factories. 

Lttfii Courts^ London ; pkotOf Lmery Walker 
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BULL-BAITING : A BRUTAL SPORT 


Cruelly to animals was not illegal before ' Humanity ' Martin 
scented the passing of bis famous Act of 1.S22, and even then 
bulls were not among the animals that received protection. 
1 . Clark’s engraving from Henry Aiken’s painting of 1.S20 
illustrates the cruelty of the popular sport of bull-baiting. 
Courfe-ty of Ihc Ji.S.P.C.A. 
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At the time when this 
philanthropy began to spread, 
young ladies had no outlet for 
their energies at all. A little 
desultory reading, wool work, 
sentimental songs, the county 
ball and the hope of a speedy 
marriage were : their chief 
interests. They might neither 
walk unaccompanied nor com- 
mand the .spending of any 
money, and they were the 
prisoners of convention. To 
such as these- — and they com- 
prised nearly one half of the 
so-called educated clas.ses of the 
country — the prospect of even 
the mildest activity was dazz- 
ling in the extreme. The early 
novels of Charlotte M. Yonge 
describe this aspect of life in 
convincing and fascinating 
detail, and show how important a thing 
in English country life was the idea of 
‘ doing good to the poor.' 

The amount of solid good which was 
actually done by these eager and ignorant 


young ladies was probably vert? small, but 
the fact that they were doing anything at 
all was of incalculable importance. Not 
only were they themselves liberated — 
the Sunday school was the first forward 



MEN WHO PLAYED IMPORTANT PARTS IN EARLY STAGES OF HUMANITARIANISM 


Although wild and reckless in his way of life, Richard Martin (left) was roused to fierce indignation 
by the cruelty with which cattle were frequently treated, and it was due to his persistent efforts 
to secure some amelioration of their lot that an act for the protection of dumb animals was passerl 
in rS22. In 1780 Robert Raikes (right, after Romney) began a Sunday School at Gloucester, and so 
founded an influential movement which spread rapidly throughout England. 

£.<-/(, courtesy 0/ the R,S,P.C.A 
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untaught, and that many of them had 
never heard of the Bible at all ; and it 
was in older to rescue them fiom the 
danger of this religious ignorance that 
Hannah and her sisteis took up their 
mission. The schools they opened, and 
the other similar efforts which sprang up 
moie or less simultaneously in other parts 
of the country, set on foot the great 
Sunda}’ school movement ; and ivith this 
the real foundation o^ the humanitarian 
movement was laid Not that it could 
yet propel ly deseive the name. Its effort, 
for a long time to come, W'as to teach the 
poor how to be good, and to urge the 
duty of contentment w ith their lot ; and 
the practical help and geneial education 
which crept in w'lth this teaching were 
merely incidental. 

It was not long, however, befoie the 
soup and blanket charity of the lady 
bountiful came to be added to the more 
strictly religious fare, although for a long 
time the soup and the blankets, as well as 
the tracts, depended upon the orthodoxy 
of the recipient. But this jDiactical widen- 
ing of the original evangelical idea, 
paitial though it was, proved to be the 






THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY MEETS 
35 K llaj don's pamlmg of a congress of the Anti-Slavery 
Society icpresents its \icc-presidcnt, Thomas Clarkson, an 
earnest promoter of the cause, addressing some 130 persons 
Passionately attached to their project of liberating the negro 
slaves abroad, these zealots hene been criticised foi their 
bhndness to the equally bad conditions in the home factories. 

Law Courts, London ,* photo, Lmery Walker ~ 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE 
Elected M.P. for Yorkshiic in i7l'i. Uilliiiii 
Wilbcrforce (1759-1833) lost no opporlnmh of 
urging his anti-sl.iv e-lradc mows ii])nn the 
House of Commons His vigoioiis clients wiie 
rewarded by the act of 1S07 ending tlu ti illu 
Portrait by Itt,ntiCL, \nttninl Poifiait (, ill n I 01 I 

starting point of the new mo\ oiiv iit. 
Indeed, in spite of the madotpuitc, ill- 
advised and intermittent chaiiictii of 
the tract-distributing, cottagc-\ isitiiig and 
school-teaching charitj' of the taih iit- 
torian period, it was a social dtMlopmont 
of the utmost importance, and om which 
deserves more lespcct than, 
m these days, it usual 1 \ 10- 
cenes. 

Its outstanding no\ilt\ was 
not, indeed, in its natiiie 01 
objects. Feeding thr liuiigiv 
and visiting the sick wi le acts 
of virtue from early Chiistian 
times, and were not the dis- 
coveries of the nineteenth 
century ; but w'hat w as new , 
and what was impoitant was 
the class of lady bountilul 
w'hich earned it on I'oi the 
chaiitable work of the liist 
half of the centiiiy passi d into 
the eager and cnthiisi.isti' 
hands of j'oung ladies who had 
nothing else to do , and this 
tact, in itself perhaps latlui 
damaging to the goodsmsi ol 
the affair, gave it sue li an im 
petus that it was able to out- 
strip in popularity the tai moie 
useful efforts of such men 
as Chadwick the sanitaiy re- 
former, or Owen the socialist. 
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BULL-BAITING : A BRUTAL SPORT 
Cruelty to animals was not illegal before ' Humanity ' Martin 
seciirecl the passing of his famous Act of 1S22, and even then 
hulls were not among the animals that received protection. 
I. Clark's engiaving from Henry .Aiken's painting of 1S20 
illustrates the cruelty of the popular sport of bull-baiting. 
Cnurlcty of II, a H.S.I\C..l. 


At the time when this 
philanthropy began to spread, 
young ladies had no outlet for 
their energies at all. A little 
desultory reading, wool work, 
sentimental songs, the county 
ball and the hope of a speedy 
marriage were : their chief 
interests. They might neither 
walk unaccompanied nor com- 
mand the spending of any 
money, and they were the 
prisoners of convention. To 
such as these — and they com- 
prised nearly one half of the 
so-called educated classes of the 
country — the prospect of ev^en 
the mildest activity was dazz- 
ling in the c.xtreme. The early 
novels of Charlotte M. Yongc 
describe this aspect of life in 
convincing and fascinating 
detail, and show how important a thing 
in English countr}' life was the idea of 
‘ doing good to the poor.’ 

The amount of solid good which was 
actually done by these eager and ignorant 


young ladies was probably very small, but 
the fact that they were doing anything at 
all was of incalculable importance. Not 
only were they themselves liberated — 
the Sunday school was the first forward 



MEN WHO PLAYED IMPORTANT PARTS IN EARLY STAGES OF HUMANITARIANISM 


Although wild and reckless in his way of life. Richard Martin (left) was roused to fierce indignation 
by the cruelty with which cattle were frequently treated, and it was due to his persistent efforts 
to secure some amelioration of their lot that an act for the protection of dumb animals was passed 
in 1S22. In 1780 Robert Raikes (right, after Romney) began a Sunday School at Gloucester, and so 
founded an influential movement which spread rapidly throughout England. 

Left, coHtlesy of ihe R.S.P.C.A 
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CHAMPION OF THE CHILDREN 


lears of con-.cienlioua work bore iiuit ui Lord 
Shaflesbur^ s acts of 1S33 and 1S42 protoctmi? 
children in factories and prohibiting under 
ground labour for ■women and children Engiav- 
ingisln H Robinson aftci Sir Charles Ross R \ 

step in the emancipation of women — 
but their participation laised philanthropy 
to a new plane, the plane of things suit- 
able for discussion at home , and yitli this 
change the humanitarian mottment began. 
No longer uere the pritation> and misenes 
of humble lit es shut aw at out of the sight 
of the gieat , no longci 
was all talk of reform 
unsuitable m drawing 
rooms The public con- 
science ■was set flee, by the 
fashion of Sunday school 
work, from the fetteis of 
polite convention, and dt 
velopments were bound 
to ensue 

About the time that 
piecemeal peisonal philan- 
thropy be came fashionable, 
a numbei of public events 
took place which tliiew an 
even stronger light upon 
the lottcn state of society, 
and showed the mtelh- 
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gent people of the time the need of drastic 
measures of reform. These shocks all 
came more or less togcthei, and all spiang 
from the abject disticss of the new factoiy 
population which had come into CMstcnci. 
so much more rapidl3' than provision had 
been made for its needs 

Public opinion did not turn tow aids the 
state of factories and the condition of the 
peojile who W'orked in them till some lime 
after the Napoleonic wars, and when it 
did it found a state of complcs. misc 1 y 
which it seemed almost hopeless to touch 
The new towns w’hich had glow 11 up 
beside the mills and factories were squalicl, 
filthy and unwholesome, the workets 
weie toiling for unlimited houis, and 
bleeding a population which w as unhcaltln 
undeifed and whollj' untaught The littli 
children were absorbed into the inathim 
almost as soon as the} could walk and 
weie growing up savage and stuntid 
beaten by their parents to make thini 
stait for work before the day had begun 
and beaten again at night to keep them 
awake long enough to cat the food thc\ 
had oained so bittcilv 

This condition of the childien wa^ tin 
first thing to rouse the public conscience, 
and Lord Shaftesbury, Sadler and i 
few othci men espoused then cause with 
earnestness and zeal The geneial ticiid 
of economic thought was stiongh- against 
am interference wath industry, and the 
‘ laisser faire ' theory was a hard oni 
agamst which to fight But the reformcis 
thought, and thought rightty, that if 



CHILDREN TOILING IN A ROPE FACTORY 
ihc woist e\il of the factory system, was the intolerable demaucl 
that it made on joung children The callous tieatment and Ion.; 
hours endured by juvenile workers roused the deepest anger of 
philanthropic men The children in this eighteenth century engr iv 
ing are virtually part of the machinery they are manipulating 
From TuTber<nlU, Engltsh Men in the iblk Century,' Oxjord Umveraity Frees 
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they could once make the tacts of the 
situation generally known, improvement 
was bound to come ; and so they directed 
their first efforts to securing the appoint- 
ment of commissions of inquiry into the 
conditions of employment of children and 
of women in mines and manufactories. 

The first reports of these commissions 
began to appear in the ’forties, and the 
facts that they brought to light were so 
shocking that no one could face them 
calmly. They showed children of four, and 
even younger, working at lace making 




whole thing, however, acted and reacted 
upon the public conscience, and helped to 
swell the feeling of social responsibility 
that the new generation was expeiiencing. 

Two other new influences also arose, 
in the decade before the Great Exhibition, 
to quicken their uneasiness into activity, 
and of these the outburst of realistic 
literature was the earliest. The tragedies 
and horrois which the commissioners were 
exposing in the eaily 'forties contained 
subject matter for the most thrilling 
drama, and the novelists and authors of 
the day very quickly seized upon it. No 
one who studied the conditions of life 
of the poor at the time could remain 
unmoicd by the picture, and in conse- 





WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN THE COAL MINES OF 1840 
Tragic stones of the sultennes of children in the coal mines (light) \\crc io\e.iU'd 
in the report made in iSj2 by the royal commissioners whose appointment the 
lefoxmers had secured The c'cccssivo plnsical strain on young children lorcul 
to draw trucks (top) caused ill-hcallh and someliines dcformiti , while the lacts 
concerning the toitures ondiiied by women in the coal mines defy desciiption 
U poll of lioMll CoWWJNMOM, 


for twelve houis a day ; they showed little 
boys and girls driven up to sweep hot 
chimneys, and sometimes burnt alive or 
smothered in soot ; they showed women 
harnessed like ponies to tiucks m the 
mines, and ciawhng on then hands and 
knees along the lough and diipping 
galleries. TIicm’ hoiiois, and a hundred 
more, began to be made known as the 
commissioneis’ lepoits came out, and a 
stiong movement lor the contiol of 
working conditions began to grow up 
The struggle foi factoiy inspection and 
for the regulation of hours was a long one, 
and undoubtedly formed part of the 
humanitarian movement ; but it had, of 
course, its other and more democratic 
side ; for the workers themselves took a 
share in it, and by their participation 
they took away some of its philanthropic 
nature, and brought it more into the 
sphere of political development. The 



quence all these talcs 
and novels came to 
have definite philanthropic puipo.scb, 
Thomas Hood’s Song of the Shirt, which 
apjx'aied in 1S44, and Kingsle}-’!. Alton 
Locke levcalcd the plight of the tailors : 
Elizabeth Bairett Biownmg in The Cry of 
the Childien, Fiances Trollope m Jlichael 
Aimstiong, and indeed a dozen others, 
wiotc of the cmIs ol child labour ; and one 
by one the dilteicnt classes of distress 
became the subject of lomancc. Charles 
Reade, Disraeli, ]\[is. (iaskell, Charlotte 
Bronte, Plan let Martineau and almost 
every writer of importance made mention 
of similar themes, and factories, orphan- 
ages, workhouses, prisons and gipsy vans 
became the scene of stories which in 
another age would have been staged in 
castles, in gardens or in ballrooms. 

The greatest of these writers, and the 
most influential of them all, was Charles 
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Dickens His oivn childhoo'l and his 
(i\\n p i-onal experience among the oul- 
( asts of London had given him a special 
insight nto the life he described and his 
xttaoulmai\ genius for characterisation 
and * aiicatuic hiiint his pictures indelibly 
into the eonseiences ol his le idcrs 

During the long space of time iihen his 
Hotels isei,, appearing that is to sa\ from 
iS^7 to 1870 the influence of his books 
was ciioimous nor did it stop with his 
death L\ eri one knew and e ten one was 
eciiMiiced bi his dcseiiptions of what 
was called low life and t)li\er Twist 
saiie (lamp little Dor it and the rest 
wtie moie influential thin nianj a Ining 
1 foiniei Jacobs Island lemained hlthv 
ind sodden foi a good mani jeais after 
Dili ^ikes met his death 111 tint unsavomj 
sjnt but 111 the ( nd it was cleaned awav 
ind all otci the land gicedi stupid and 
self interested Buniblcdom h^d good cause 
tT hate the name of Chailis Dickens 
Mini iniagmatne writers were forging 
the strong weapon of public iti the second 
new in flue lice was it woik 111 a different 
ml It lirst sight a iniuh 1 ss iftectiac 
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direction This influence was the teaching 
of Lredeiick Denison 'Vlauricc and the 
little gioup of Chiistiiii Socialists who 
met at his rooms and disc ussed so earnestly 
and so high nimdedh the proliU nis t th 
dai Then theoiics were built upon what 
seem today to be fantastic alK iiisccuio 
foundations and their main pic oicupiti n 
was an anxious effort to leconcil the w ild 
Is they saw it with 1 Church 1 th 11 
dreams Their theological ban splituii>, 
was prolonged and most of tlu sul j ct 
of their anxiety have teased ti t oiill 
the .eligious world hleieithcl s f ji ill 
their cloudmess they wiie 111 cm wus 
c xtremely practical and of ili th 
humanitarians of that geiiciatiin th \ 
weie the only ones to ittack tin c iii 
and not the symptoms of social di c 1 
Two examples will suflice to show both 
the problems they fared ind the 1 ind )l 
remedy they proposed these tw ; I in^ 
the dressmakers and the go\cinesse 

The first of theee came into pinmmcii e 
attci 1843 when the Report of the See ind 
Commission on the Employ me nt c 1 \\ omi 11 
and Children appeared The c cc uoatioii 
of millmer Simpsticss or 
dressmaker was ilmo t the 
only one open to 1 irge classes 
of yyomen at that date when 
female shop assistants leils 
and telegi iphists were an 
heard of Vnd yet then is 
now there weie thousinJs 
upon thousands of women ioi 
whom the earning of i hying 
was a neec ssity In ton 
sequence of the o\ creiowclin., 
iia the tiadi as well s ol 
the gereial outlook ol the 
clay the eoiiditions ol wcil 
were appalling so bad m 1 I 
that the avenge woil nu 1 1 
of those who wcie 1 ituii 
enough to sLcuie cinpl \i 1 1 c 
was not more thin thue i 
four years 

‘ It a constant aeeessKju t 
fresh hands fioin the eountiv 
were not provided i witn s 
told the Commission ih 
trade could not be cariic den 
' Young persons were oitcn in 
a state of debility and faiiit- 



DICKENS AS PROPAGANDIST OF REFORM 
his cn, itiop of Ihe imnioital Ssirey Gamp and hei colleague 
Pet e\ Pj ig ^\ hose fc ilures are perpetuated by Phiz m. lus 
rri in I illustrahons to Maitin ''huzzlewit Charles Dickens 
drew attention to the lamentable state of the so called nursing 
profession in ib44 and prepared the way for refoim 
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ness from excessive toil and want of rest,’ 
and during the busy season ‘ the hours of 
work are almost unlimited.' A witness 
reported that ' on the occasion, of the 
general mourning for H.M. William IV 
she worked without going to bed from 
four o’clock on Thursday morning till half- 
past ten on Sunday morning ; during all 
this time witness did not sleep at all. In 
order to keep awake she stood nearly the 
whole of Friday and Saturda}’ nights, 
only sitting down for half an hour to rest. 
Two other young persons worked at the 
same house for the same time.’ 

So desperate was the need to work, 
however, and so limited the opportunity, 
that even in the face of such conditions 
the stream of new recruits was forthcoming, 
eager to earn the four shillings and sixpence 
a week which their toil commanded. 

The Christian Sociali.sts tried a practical 
plan to deal with this pioblem. They 
opened workrooms for tailorcsscs in which 
reasonable hours and tolerable pay were 
assured, and they 
Failure of planned to pay their 
Christian Socialism way by the elimination 
of the middleman and 
the system of co-operati\-e purchsise and 
production. But their workrooms failed, 
and their efforts had to be abandoned. 
The facts of supply and demand and of 
the seasonal nature of the trade continued 
to govern the situation, and dressmakers 
were sweated and exploited for at least 
half a century more. 

In the second instance, that of govern- 
esses, the efforts of ilauricc and his friends 
were more successful, though even there 
the results of their .schemes were hardly 
apparent in their own lifetimes. 

The trade or profession ol teaching was 
in a very similar ]>light to that of dres.-,- 
making. It was absolutely the only one 
open to women of gentle birth, and it 
was appallingly overcrowded. Again and 
again girls who had bei'ii brought up in 
comfort or even affluence found them- 
selves entirely unprovided for when their 
fathers died, and were left to face the 
world not only without money but without 
training or education or experience of 
any useful kind. They knew next to 
nothing, and had no fitness to teach, 
and it was natural that as governesses 
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FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE 


One of the leaders of Christian Socialism, 
Frederick Denison Maurice (iSo5-7>) was 
earnest to improve conditions among the poor, 
and a supporter of educational movements. 
Samuel Lawrence painted this portrait of him. 
!^aifOiial Potl/att Cn^htv, Loudon 

they commanded neither respect nor high 
wages. Their work was unprofitable to 
others, and was miserable and uncertain 
for themselves, and the only thing they 
got from it was the dim satisfaction of 
being still ‘ gentlewomen.’ Even this, 
however, had its drawbacks. It exposed 
them to the agonies of slighted dignity, 
and compelled them to try to dress suit- 
ably upon their miserably small salaries. 
To do this on the £25 a year, which was 
their normal pay, and in addition 
to help the destitute mother or young 
brothers or sisters who were so often 
dependent upon them, and then to save 
for illness and old ago, was a sheer impossi- 
bilit}’, j’ct it was constantly attempted. 
And nervous breakdown caused by worry 
and despair was the all too frequent result. 

In 1841 there came into existence a 
Governesses’ Bcnc’.’olent Institution for 
the assistance of these ladies. It gave 
small annuities of £20 or £25 a year,, and 
it was, of course, besieged with pitiful 
cases. For one grant there were, for 
example, 150 applicants, all of them 
reared in affluence, all of them over 
fifty years old, of whom 83 had not one 
penny in the world. In the face of such 
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conditions one institution, however bene- 
volent. could be of little effect. 

Frederick INfaurice and his friends dis- 
cussed this problem very earnestly from 
every point of view. They approved of 
the benevolence, of course, but they 
wanted a more far-reaching remedy, and 
they final!}' decided that the right thing 
to do was to try to improve the standards 
of work, so that governesses could com- 
mand more adequate salaries. This de- 
cision led them to institute lectures for 
ladies, and in 1S48 Queen’s College was 
opened by their efforts. For some time, 
it is true, little change in the general 
situation of governesses followed, but 
the movement for the higher education of 
women, combined with the gradual open- 
ing of other professions to the same class 
of worker, effected the cure which the 
Christian Socialists had anticipated, and 
solved the problem which they had faced. 

The method of direct practical attack 
upon the cau.ses of social problems, which 



HEROINE OF THE CRIMEAN WAR 


Magnificent work among the sick and wounded 
was performed in the Crimea by Florence 
Nightingale (1820-1910) and her staff of nurses. 
This portrait shows her at the age of sixty-seven; 
compare the earlier photograph in page 377. 
I’orltatt by Sir William Richmond at Cltivihn 
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Maurice and his friends were the first to 
use, was a new thing in the world, and had 
important results. It did not greatly 
matter that the co-operative workrooms 
failed, that the lectures to working men 
reached only a tiny handful of .stiidentbaiul 
that the sweated trades resisted all their 
onslaughts, for they had accomplished a 
wider thing than any individual reform. 
They had set rolling the snowball ol 
practical sociology, and had started a 
movement which was to gather momen- 
tum with every year that passed. 

While these influences were at work, 
rousing and stirring the young people ot the 
day, the Crimean \^'ar 
fell upon the country, Work of Florence 
and the revelations of Nightinjiale 
official incompetence 
which followed startled everyone pro- 
foundly. The scandals which Morence 
Nightingale was sent out to cure, and 
the terrible indictment which she brought 
home, shook public confidence to it^ 
foundations. No more would people have 
faith in the management of hospitals, 
or even workhouses, orphanages or 
asylums. Everything official was sus- 
pected, and generally' rightly suspected, 
of being both incompetent and conupt. 
Each case which came to public notice 
revealed new abuses. In one place 
orphans were underfed ; in anotlier, 
lunatics were kept chained togethei in 
damp and dismal cellars ; in another bed- 
ridden workhouse inmates were left to 
the care of blind or epileptic nurses. 
Everywhere scandals came crowding to 
light, until the mind was appalled by 
their number. How, people began to 
wonder, could England have lived so long 
upon so rotten a foundation ? And how, 
above all, could one take pride in the 
glory' of a nation where such horrors 'veie 
allowed to exist ? 

In the early 'sixties thoughts such as 
these were beginning to displace the indi- 
vidual philanthropy which had seemed so 
sufficient a generation before. Ideas began 
to widen beyond the single case to the 
general cause, and even the y'oung ladies, 
circumscribed and thwarted as they still 
were, began to dream of organization and 
co-operation in good works. And here 
and there one man or woman arose with 
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courage and opportiinitj 
to start a new scheme — a 
Ragged School, a Shoe 
blacks’ Brigade, a Rescue 
Home, or the like. Ah 
over the countiy these 
things multiplied, blessed 
by the older reformers, 

Lord Shaftesbury, Lord 
Brougham and the rest, 
and eagerly discussed and 
imitated by the youngei 
generation. 

The general humani 
tarian fervour found ex- 
pression, after a time, in 
a regular organization, 
the Association for the 
Promotion of Social 
Science, which was 
founded in 1857. Once 
a year under the auspices 
of this body the philan 
thropists of England, 

Scotland and Ireland met 
together to read and listen 
to papers on social problems, and, more 
valuable still, to talk earnestly and en- 
thusiastically to each other of their o\vn 
pet plans for the reformation of the world 

From these meetings dozensof neweftoits 
look their rise ; societies for the promotion 
of emigration, for the diffusion of sanitary 
knowledge, for workhou.se 
visiting, and for a multi- 
tude of other causes, 
sprang into existence. 

Every movement, wise 
or foolish, which had for 
its aim the bettcimcnt 
of social conditions 
flourished exceedinglj^ 
and legislation was 
gradually pushed along 
the new lines. Bills foi 
the regulation of factory 
workers secured new 
support, public com- 
missions inquired into 1 
education, charitable en- 
dowments and municipal 
government, and pro- 
gress appeared to be 
made. In the meantime, 
however, the growing 


fashion of doing philan- 
thiopic work spread from 
circle to circle, and while 
the m o 1 c thoughtful 
worked at leal and lasting 
reforms the moie foolish 
took a jiiaiiia for ‘ slum- 
ming.’ and with ill 
regulated benevolence 
paupciiscd their pet 
‘ poor In the early 
'seventies it was almost 
essential for a fashion- 
able lady to have some 
charity of her own— 
costermongers, orphans, 
prostitutes, newspaper 
boys, flower girls ormatch- 
sclleis ; activities which 
weic of little intrinsic 
importance indeed, but 
winch mark plainly 
enough the tiend of 
opinion at the time. 

Theic was much more 
than mcicly casual char- 
ity going on, however. General Booth and 
the Salvation Army were no less a part 
of the humanitarian movement than the 
Baioncss Burdett Coutts and her philan- 
thropic millions, and ei’ciy thing ran in the 
same dncction. Man3’ serious schemes were 
set on foot in those j’cais , housing schemes, 
for c.xample, such as the 
one staited by Ruskin 
which led to the develop- 
ment of Miss Octavia 
Hill’s system of rent 
collecting as a form of 
social work. The club 
movement, too, had its 
origin at this time, as 
had also the establish- 
ment of district and 
Moikliousc nursing, and 
the movement to provide 
1 eci cation rooms for 
bokhcib and sailors. For 
these and the multitude 
of similar causes a host 
of societies began to be 
organized, such as the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, 
theYoungWomen’sChris- 
tian Association, and the 



LUNATIC IN CHAINS 
The inhuman treatment commonly 
meied out to the ini.ine vvas among 
the glaring evils of the nineteenth 
ccnttii}’ The patient in G Arnold’s 
sketch from hfe had for years been 
chained to an upright non bar 
I tittup fix Otorct f i 



OCTAVIA HILL 


Eagerness to improve housing condi- 
tions in London inspiied Octavia Hill 
11838-igiz) to buy houses in poor dis- 
tricts and, by herself collecting the rents, 
to establish contact with the tenants. 
Courtesy of Charity Organisation Society 
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multitude of bodies which have come to be 
known in English life by their initials ; the 

M. A.B.Y.S.. the S.P.C.C., the I.C.A.A., the 

N. U.W.W. (now the N.C.W.). and the rest. 

Once this ball had been set rolling, it 

moved of its own momentum. The Charity 
Organisation Society seemed to spring 
inevitably out of the excess of separate 
philanthropies, and from the C.O.S. the 
scientific study of poverty inevitably 
followed. Surveys of housing and sanitary 
conditions, the compilation of statistics 
and registers, became the preliminary to 
the administration of relief, and investiga- 
tion took precedence over enthusiasm. 
Not that enthusiasm did not still exist ; 
the fact was that, with the growing revela- 
tion of the size and the difficulty of the 
problems of poverty, it only deepened its 
force, and the impulse which led to the 
foundation of the settlement at Toynbee 
Hall was more passionately humanitarian, 
as well as more seriously sustained, than 
the old impulsive charities. 

And so, amid the enthusiasm, science 
and prosperity of the latter days of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, the ‘ laisser faire ’ theory 
vanished away, and with its disappearance 
the humanitarian movement reached its 
climax. Out of the multitude of individual 
efforts there had grown the new concep- 
tion of social service, wider and much 
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more complex than personal charity. Just 
as the trained nurse had replaced the 
squire’s daughter by the bedside of the 
dying cottager, so the trained socuil 
worker had replaced the 
fashionable young lady in Climax of 
the East End. ‘ Problems ’ the movemeat 
seemed to have grown 
wider and less easy to solve by the end 
of the century ; people talked of the duty 
of the state rather than of the duty of 
the rich ; old-age pensions, school meals 
and the insurance acts came into sight, 
and the humanitarian movement drifted 
off into the political field, and was 
swamped, or, more properly speaking, 
merged therein. As democracy progressed, 
the methods of advance were changed ; but 
the object remained as clear as ever, 
namely, the improv’cmcnt of the standard 
of life. 

The humanitarian movement cannot be 
said to continue to-day, for a larger outlook 
has replaced it ; but in its day and genera- 
tion it was undoubtedly a fine and an 
inspiring thing. It sheltered follie.s and 
mistakes, as all movements do ; it included 
worthless and frivolous people, co^•cring 
with its mantle of righteousness their 
vanity and emptiness, and it was based 
on most inadequate theories of economics. 
Nevertheless, under its aegis a great 
advance in civilization was 
certainly made. Society 
can never again rest con- 
tent upon the misery of 
human beings, or find com- 
pletely satisfying ju-tifica- 
tions for poverty, illness 
and distress. The world is 
perhaps as far from ha^■ing 
cured these evils as it was 
when the Great E.xliibition 
was set up in Hyde Park, 
and the bulk of human 
suffering may even at this 
day be greater than it was 
in 1851. Yet the public 
conscience has been abso- 
lutely and permanently 
chcinged, and complacency 
has gone. And with it, 
surely, has gone for ever 
the worst barbarism ol the 
British race. 



- .. 

UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT AT TOYNBEE HALL 


Opened in 1884 in Commercial Street, Whitechapel, Toynbee Hall 
was the first institution of its kind. University graduates lived 
there, and, by their intercourse with inhabitants of the East End, 
obtained a first-hand knowledge of social problems. It was called 
after .\rthur Toynbee, whose work inspired its foundation. 
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THE MAKING OF MODERN JAPAN 

How Dni Nippon passed in a single Generation from 
feudal Obscurity to the Rank of a first-class Power 

By J. O. P. BLAND 

Author of China, Japan, and Korea, etc. 


N stud5nng the evolution of modern 
Japan, the swift emergence of a com- 
paratively obscure Oriental nation to 
the rank of a great power, it is impor- 
tant to keep continually in mind certain 
qualities, inherent in the structural chaiac- 
ter of the nation, which particularly dis- 
tinguish it from the passive non-resisting 
type of Asiastic peoples. There is probably 
nothing more remarkable in the whole 
sphere of modern world politics than the 
successful adaptation b3' Japan to her 
own ends of the military, political and 
industrial machinery of the West, achieved 
without serious dislocation of her own 
national life or violation of its tiaditions 
and sentiments. 

In estimating the several factors which 
made it possible for the nation to pass in 
fifty years from feudalism to constitu- 
tional government, from medieval armour 
to machine guns, due credit must be given, 
not only to the genius of her statesmen 
and the spartan discipline of the samurai 
class, but even more to the deep-rooted 
patriotism of the common people, to their 
simple virtues of self-denying fortitude and 
loyal obedience to constituted authoritj'. 
The student of history cannot fail to 
note the divergent results produced in 
China and Japan by Confucian ethics and 
Buddhist teaching — the foundations of 
morality in both countries — and to specu- 
late on the racial, climatic and geographical 
causes which, in the course of centuries, 
have produced such profound dilferences 
in national character. It is of particular 
interest to observe how ' bushido ’ (the 
‘ religion of the warrior ’), originally in- 
fluenced by the doctrines of the Zen sect of 
Buddhism (see page 2551) and the Sung 
school of Confucianism, eventually de- 
veloped into the samurai’s creed of feudal 


loyalty and self-sacrifice, and how, after the 
passing of feudalism, it became identified 
rvith national ideals of patriotism and duty. 
Finally, in considering the effect of the 
impact of the West upon the feudal Japan 
of the 'fifties, it is necessary to remember 
that the Japanese people had never been 
lacking in enterprise or in readiness to 
accept new ideas. 

By an edict issued by the shogun lyem- 
itsu in 1636 all Japanese were forbidden to 
go abroad, the tonnage of native ships was 
reduced so as to prevent them under- 
taking ocean voj'ages, and all foreigners, 
except a few Dutch and Chinese traders 
confined to Nagasaki, were excluded 
from Japan. The last of 
the Roman Catholic mis- Growth of the 
sions, whose acti\’ities exclusion policy 
dated back to 1547, had 
been expelled in 1614, and their converts 
thereafter fierce!}’ persecuted. When 
Commodore Biddle, with two American 
warships, arrived in Yedo Bay in 1845, 
charged with a mission to establish 
trading relations, the policy ot seclu- 
sion prescribed by the Tokugawa Shogun- 
ate had remained unchallenged for two 
centuries. This long maintained hostility 
to foreigners was reflected in the govern- 
ment’s refusal to enter into any negotia- 
tions such as the United States desired ; 
at the biunc time, the signs and portents ot 
impending change were lecognized by a 
number of the intelligent clan retainers 
who, behind the scenes, diiccted the affairs 
of the Shogunate. 

During the fifteen years of confusion, 
strife and rebellion which followed the 
signature of the treaty insisted upon 
by Commodore Perry (March 31. 1854 ; 
see page 4395) the question of foreign 
intercourse assumed ever - increasing' 
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ENTRANCE ■'O THE TOKUGAWA TOMBS 

r- * Sj ibc I a'-i. 1 Iok\ o there stand a blaze of 
1 notation the tombs and mor 
n 1 1 1 >' T i a shoRuns \U but seven of the 

ic_ n 1 ndej I Ie\asu that ruled Japan from 
I c T ^ f buried here 


1 j. 1-1 c I’- rQTitiif ut(=d indirectly but 
It -ill + tijf* idJi ol thr Shogunate, 
t- i tb r '•'To.* jn of direct imperial 
"ui>- Li proiu ig a gradual movement 
il ’•'1 1 acng elai,, to the support of 
*■11 i*" j- anti-foreign party, and by 

1 ' rj rudal tU" which toi ecu 
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tunes had bound the territorial 
nobiht\ to \edo and to the 
Tokugawd hne of shoguns 
But It IS w orthy of note that 
even if the introduction ot 
steam na\ igation had not 
brought Ameiican \\hdler^ to 
the Sea of Okhotsk and opeiii il 
up the new Pacihc highwat to 
the trade ot the Oiient etni 
if the bombaidmcnt ot the 
Shimonoseki foits and the 
presence of Bntish and Fiench 
armed forces at 'iokolnnn 
had not com meed the Ivst 
brains of the nation that the 
cumbrous sjstem of fcudil 
dyarchy would ne\ei meet 
the inevitable exigencies ot 
international intercourse, the houM- ot 
Tokugawa could not have lasted much 
longer Its prestige and pow cr to gov nn 
had been steadily declining from inteiml 
causes , the forceful impact of the e-r 
simply hastened the collapse of a structuiu 
abeady obviously tottering Had there 



ALLIED SQUADRON DEMOLISHING THE SHIMONOSEKI BATTERIES 
11 c in , il cf iirt fi llif n |I In nn 1 tlic iclimnistr itive court of the shogun weie &hirpl\ U \ ideJ 
n tin r| KstK n r f I olicy tf ^ n I-. lor< igncrs A- a rtsuit of a decree issued by the mikido uirlio t 
h Mln,,unskno If l.,r th In li of the ( hoshiu clan in 1863 turned his batteries at bhimoii^’ ki 

jn to fore igii vt'.fif 1 -. n illi <1 f I irg' ly liritish/ a<|Uddron demolished his torts and routed hi'^ tr itipa , 

and by tl 1 f inl Ir r inmt lie ■wss uonverlud from an exclusionist to a progrcssivu 
i r m I rn Ifumbfrrt Japon tUustr^ 1870 
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been no foreign powers, backed by superior 
force, insisting on the opening of treaty 
ports for their trade, another Shogunate 
would no doubt have been established at 
Yedo by one or other of the leading clans. 

The united movement of the powerful 
southern clans which overthrew the Toku- 
gaiwa administration, and eventually re- 
vered direct imperial rule, was at the 
outset a purely military movement : it 
was only gradually that 

Policy after the collective intelligence 
the Restoration of the leading clans per- 
ceived the new dangers 
threatening Dai Nippon from without, 
and were thus led to unite and direct 
ah their forces, with the restored throne 
as rallying point, into new channels 
of national patriotism. The first wav'c of 
popular enthusiasm aroused by the cam- 
paign in favour of concentrating authority 
in the hands of the sovereign owed much 
of its strength to the avowed intention of 
the imperialists to drive out all foreigners, 
or at least to keep them at arm’s length. 
It was only later, as knowledge concern- 
ing the outside world increased, and as 
the prudent counsels of the wiser leaders 
came to outweigh the swashbuckling 
chauvinism of the military class, that the 
slogan ‘ expel the foreigner ’ was drop^x'd. 
There came then to the front a group ol 
leaders who, fully conscious of Japan’s 
military weakness, realized the jiccossity 
of a policy of national reconstruction on 
Western lines. The abolition of fcudali->ni 
and of the old territorial nobility was 
speedily recognized as a matter of impera- 
tive necessity by the men who directed the 
nation's difficult course during the period 
immediately following the Restoration, and 
whose names have since been household 
words in Japan. That they were able to 
bring about so momentous a change with 
comparatively so little disturbance of the 
national life affords in itself a striking 
proof of their self-denying and intelligent 
patriotism. 

During the fourteen years which elapsed 
between the signature of Perry’s treaty 
and the fall of the Shogunate, the country 
was tom by internal dissensions and 
dominated by anti-foreign agitation. It 
was only after the Restoration that the 
reorganization of its institutions and 


administration, the evolution of modern 
Japan, commenced. Before considering 
the nature and results of the reforms 
instituted under the Meija Era — the ‘ Era 
of Enlightened Government — it is advis- 
able that the reader should understand 
the main features of the dual system of 
government, based on teudalism, which 
had been in force since the twelfth century, 
for the reason that certain features in this 
system — peculiar to the character and 
political instincts of the Japanese people — 
remained untouched by the Restoration 
and are reflected to this day in many 
aspects and phases of the national life. 

In the first place the word ‘ Restoration ' 
may be misleading, unless the fact be 
borne in mind that at no period in the 
history of Japan has 
there ever been any Dual System of 
record of direct partici- Feudal Government 
pation by the sovereign 
in the administration of government. The 
advent to power in 1155 of Yoritomo, the 
first shogun, resulted in the establishment 
of a new seat of military administration 
at Kamakura and the creation of the 
feudal s3-stcm. As time went on, the Sho- 
gunate graduall\’ assumed all the executive 
functions of rulership, while paying lip- 
seiu'icc of reverence to the sovereign and 
the official hierarclu’ of the court at 
Kyoto, This s^’stem, carried on by various 
lines of feudal chieftains, reached its 
highest prestigi and most effective organi- 
zation under the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
established at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. The authority of the 
Shogunate under the earlier Tokugawas 
was recognized by the country at large, 
and the ’ Era of Great Peace,’ as their 
250 j'ears of rulership is named in Japanese 
historj’, was marked by enlightened 
reorganization of the feudal sj'stem and 
by notcu'orth}’ progress in art, literature 
and general culture. 

But it is to be observed that the Shogun- 
ate, like the monarchy, even under the 
most capable of shoguns, was always a 
figurehead system of government ; that is 
to say, that no more direct personal rule 
was exercised by the shoguns than by the 
mikado. Their methods of government 
reflected, in fact, the instinctive disposi- 
tion towards impersonality, the tendency 
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to go\ em by pi oxy inherent in the 
charactci and tiaditions of the Japanese 
people The two parties to the dual system 
of eioveinment were alike in that adminis 
trati\e policy and executive functions 
were gcncralh cxnci'ied by indi\iduals 
or groups w oi king behind the scenes The 
outwaid and \isible signs of sovereignty, 
the pomp and panoply of power were 
attached to the institution of the Shogun- 
ate and m a different waj to the throne 
but the leal authoritj was \estcd m the 
uu'.een hands of those hei editary feudal 
retainers and subordinate ofhcials who 
supplied the actu e intelligence of the 
centralised feudal bureaucracy It is 
important to note this absence of personal 
rule as a persistent principle of the science 
and ait of government in Japan because 
it has in no wise been eliminated by the 
introduction of parliamentary institutions 
nor by anj other of the political innova 
tions boil owed from the West 
The o\erthrow of the Tokugawa Shogun 
ate and the restoration of the thtones 


supreme author ity were brought about by 
a united movement ot the four great clan= 
of Satsuma, Choshiu, Tosa and Hizen , the 
subsequent voluntary surrender to the 
thione of the feudal teiritories and 
prerogatives of the feudatory rlaimi iti s 
was inspired and carried out b\ the 
leaders of these same clans Early in the 
first year of the restored imperial rule 
f lese four powerful daimios memorialise d 
the throne, offering to sui render then 
hereditary dignities temtones and pn\ i 
leges in order that ‘ one central bod\ ot 
government and one universal authoriti 
might be established ’ The great majoriti 
of the lesser feudal chieftains follow ed the 
lead ihus given The momentous change 
haaing been formally appro\ed b\ the 
assembly of the daimios their territories 
were taken over by the go\ eminent (the 
daimios becoming pensioned governors 
under the throne) and in August 1871 b\ 
an imperial decree the clans w ere abolished 
and prefectures created m then place \t 
the same time the old court nobilit’v 
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{‘kuge’) and the feudal 
chieftains became one 
class under a new name ; 
the samurai, or warrior 
class of clansmen, be- 
came merged in the 
new class of gentry ; and 
the pariah class (' eta ’) 
became members of the 
' heimin,’ or common 
people. 

It is important, how- 
ever, to remember that 
these sweeping changes 
were voluntary on the 
part of those chiefly con- 
cerned ; also that, al- 
though the dual system 
of government was os- 
tensibly abolished and 
the direct rule of the 
throne established by the 
restoration, what actu- 
ally occurred was that 
the virtual power passed 
directly into the hands 
of the men who had 
inspired and led the con- 
federacy of the four 
clans against the Toku- 
gawa regime , in other w'ords, the dual 
system was re-established under a new 
form. Later, after the unsuccessful re- 
bellion of the .Satsunia malcontents and 
irreconcilable conservatives, the adminis- 
tration of the government became practi- 
cally a monopoly of the two gi'eat clans 
of Satsuma and Choshiu, 
a state of affairs which 
has survived many perils 
of change. 

The evolution of modern 
Japan may fairly be said 
to have begun on April 6, 

1868, the date on which 
the young mikado took the 
oath after the formation 
of the reorganized govern- 
ment. The nature and 
proclaimed policy of this 
‘ charter oath ’ pointed un- 
mistakably to the reform- 
ing zeal and energy of the 
younger clansmen, several 
of whom filled minor 



SAMURAI IN OLD-TIME GARB 
Awarrior class correspond mg to knights 
or squires, the samurai were merged 
in the gentry or ‘ sluzolcu ' and for- 
bidden to wear arras by the 1871 
decree. The trousers of their court 
dress, illustrated here, were designed to 
suggo.st an attitude of kneeling. 

Ft )w Subold, * tppon ’ 


posts under the newly 
created administration. 
It announced the govern- 
m e n t’s intention t o 
introduce deliberative as- 
semblies and represen- 
tative government and 
to ‘ seek for knowledge 
throughout the world 
In the inspiration and 
execution of the all- 
important initial reform, 
tvhereby feudalism was 
abolished, there was evi- 
dence of the progressive 
influence of men such as 
Iwakura, Okuma, Goto, 
Okubo, Ito and Inouye, 
who recognized the ur- 
gent need of reforms 
modelled on Western 
methods. Among the lea- 
ders of the military class 
who came to the front in 
organizing and directing 
the imperial movement, 
these and others formed 
a group of pioneer re- 
formers who knew that 
their country could only 
hope to hold its own against the 
Western powers by a radical reorgan- 
ization of its military, economic and 
political systems. Their influence in- 
creased in proportion as the nation’s 
knowledge of the outside world confirmed 
their foresight and w'eakened the authority 



EXQUISITE SAMURAI SWORD GUARDS 
The art of the finest metal workers in the land was lavished on the 
mounts ot the samurai’s sword, his most prized possession. The 
sword guard on the left ( 19th century) is of pierced iron to imitate 
a gourd vine • the other ( i8th century) a garden of copper alloy 
inlaid with gold, silver and black composition. 

Victoria anti Albert Museiitt 
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OFFICERS OF THE SATSUMA REBELS 


In 1876-7 the samurai of the Satsiima clan, enraged at the curtail- 
ment of their feudal privileges, rebelled to the number of some 
40,000, but were finally wiped out by government troops. This was 
no haphazard insurrection, but one of trained fighting men with 
Western equipment, as suggested by this group of officers. 


of the conservative ele- 
ments in the bureaucracy. 

The vernacular press, 
which made its first ap- 
pearance, under official 
control, during the critical 
days which preceded the 
abolition of feudalism, was 
chiefly inspired by the 
younger reformers. 

In the same year which 
witnessed the surrender to 
the throne of the daimios’ 
feudal fiefs, the govern- 
ment took steps to fulfil 
the ‘ charter oath ' pro- 
mise of ‘ seeking know- 
ledge throughout the 
world,’ by sending an im- 
portant mission to Europe 
and the United States ; 
its membership included 
Iwakura, minister for for- 
eign affairs, and two coun- 
cillors of state. Among 
their large suite were several young 
men (notably he who became Prince Ito) ; 
their subsequent careers afford instructive 
examples of the silent, self-denying type of 



PRINCE TOMOMl IWAKURA 


Head of the first mission sent by the new govern- 
ment in 1872 to study Western methods in 
Europe and America was Prince Tomomi Iwakura 
(1835-83), minister for foreign affairs. He had 
originally been strongly anti-foreign. 

After a photograph 


patriotism of which the ruling class in 
Japan is capable and which explains the 
rapidity of their country’s attainment to 
the rank of a first-class power. The 
mission’s work lasted over two years. Its 
first object was to induce the leading 
powers to consent to a revision of the 
treaties, with a view to abolishing the 
extra-territorial privileges claimed and 
enjoyed by foreigners in Japan. In this 
it was unsuccessful. It was not until 
twenty-two years later that, following the 
lead of Great Britain, the powders consented 
to revise the treaties on terms which no 
longer offended - Japanese pride l)y the 
implication of an inferiority of civilization. 

The rebuffs suffered by Iwakura’s mission 
in Europe and America on this subject, 
though deeply resented at the time and 
provocative thereafter of continual agita- 
tion, were probably a blessing in disguise ; 
for they undoubtedly served to unite all 
the patriotic and progressive elements of 
the nation in the determination to remove 
the stigma of inferiority by the indisput- 
able evidence of progressive achievement. 
The record of the progress actually accomp- 
lished under this impulse, in every field of 
nationed activity, during the fifty years 
between the abolition- of feudalism and the 
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Versailles Conference is undoubfpdly one 
of the most remazkablc achievements m 
the histoiy of civilization 
Within five or six years of the abolition 
of the feudal system the evolution of 
modem Japan was well undei way 
and, despite the commotion of the Sat 
suma rebellion, steadily maintained The 
changes in land tenuie and taxation, 
entailed -by the sui render of the feudal 
hefs, had been successfully earned out 
by the Ministry of Finance , the organiza 
tion of a national aimy, under foreign 
military instructors, had been under 
taken, and a system of conscription, based 
on the German model, introduced , the 
construction of railways, dockyards and 
telegraphs had been begun and a postal 
system organized , orders had been placed 
m England for the first warships of the 
new navy, and the services of British naval 
experts engaged The Giegorian calendar 
had been adopted , a university iounded 
at Tokyo , and financial leform undei- 
taken by means of a bimetallic system of 
currency, national banks and a govern 
ment mint The assistance of experts 
from various countries had been engaged 
to lay the foundations of knowledge in 
medical science engineering and agn- 
cultuic, and Amcncan advistis consulted 
on the subject of national education 
The first step towards the political 
reconstruction promised m the ‘ charter 
oath w as take n by the creation of a senate 
in 1875 This was followed, m 1878, by 





TRAIN THROUGH JAPANESE EYES 


The hrst Japanese railv ay covenng 18 miles 
fiom Tokjo to Yokohama was opened officially 
an 1872 That it met with opposition can be 
understood fiom this carlici impression made by 
a railway train on the Japanese mind 
Troll iimi H bt.it Japot illiistri 1870 

the issue of icgulations for local ad- 
ministration and bv the convening of an 
annual assembly of provincial governors 
The beginnings of judicial reform were 
made by the engagement of French ad- 
Msers and the creation of a high court of 
justice In the same year, the ministry 



FRENCH-DRILLED NUCLEUS OF JAPAN’S FIRST CONSCRIPT ARMY 
I he grea+est sigmfacance in the defeat of the Satsuma rebels was that while these w ore the flower of 
the warrior class the army opposing them was recruited from all sections of the population 
traditionally without hghting qualities It had its inception in the work of Omiira Masupro who 
organized military schools fiom 1868 and was definitely formed by an imperial decree imposing 
uniyersal conscription in 1873 Its first instructors were Irouch, and this print of 1870 shows a 
march past of French drilled cadets E\entual 1 y German models were adopted 
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endeavoured to meet the agitation foi 
iepresentati\e gOM,rnincnt by promising 
the introduction of prefer tmal assemblies, 
at an eaily date, as a preliminary to 
popularising the basis of administration 
Weaiivhilc, the awakening of the people 
to the new aspects and prospects of 
national life created by these and othei 
leforms proceeded rapidly, thanks to the 
fusion of classes which followed the 
Restoration , education, foimerly confined 
to the samurai and Buddhist piicsthood, 
became a\ailable lor all alike The piess 
had dc\ eloped w'lth such rapidity, and 
had become so active in organizing agita- 
tion for representative institutions, that 
in 1S75 the go\ernment promulgated the 
hist of a number of press laws designed to 
check activities which thieatened its 
stabilit\ At this date the ministiy was 
already passing under the control of the 
Satsuma and Choshiu clans, a state of 
affairs which reinfoiced the lanks of the 


connexion with the government early in 
1876, to maik his dissatisfaction at their 
refusal to proceed with the creation of a 
national parliament. Okuma, the Hizen 
leader, had left the ministi v m 1871 After 
Itagaki’s resignation, a dehnite rappiochc 
ment, for purposes of political agitation 
took place between the Tosa and llizcii 
clansmen, thus creating a ladicai opposi 
tion to the more cautious and conservative 
tendencies of the Satsuma-Choshiu ( Sat 
cho ’) leaders The result, for man3 years, 
W'as continual agitation on one side and 
repressive legislation on the other I ook- 
ing back, one finds it diflicult to sa\ how 
far, at any period of the country s subsc 
quent history, this opposition icpicsciitcd 
a genuine conflict of political ideas and 
methods, or the antagonism natiiial m 
paity warfare, of the ‘ Outs ' tow aids 
the ‘ Ins ' A suivey of the coiiise of 
events, frequenth disturbed b}? gia\L 
disorders, betw'een the establishment of 



prcfectural assemblies in 
18S0 and the creation of 
the Diet <ind the consti 
tution in 1890 would 
appear to justify tin 
conclusion that the oji 
position’s violent insist 
ence on the introduction 
of paihamcntai3/ gocan 
ment was not without 
its effect in speeding up 
the ministry’s policy of 


advanced constitutional 
reformers with a laige 
numbei of disbanded and 
discontented samurai, w'ho 
invested political agitation 
with dangerous clan 
jealousies and a spiiit of 
turbulence 

Prominent among the 
advanced refoimers at 
this period weie certain 
members of the Tosa clan 
(one of the four whose 
alliance overthrew the 
Shogunate) Their leader, 
Itagaki, who had been a 
councillor of state in the 
administiation since the 
Restoiation, severed his 



NAVAL PROGRESS OF THIRTEEN YEARS 


Few things so bring home the rapidity of the change in Japan as her 
naval development The lower print of about 1850 shows the tjpe 
of warship then to be seen m the feudal fleets Above is the sh’p 
on which the 'taikun' {real ruler of the shogun’s court) voyageil 
from Kyoto to Yedo in 1863, with the blessing of his country’s gods 
lop, from Atmi, Humbert, * Japan tUustre,' 1870 
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gradual reform, coincident with the 
political education of the electorate to be. 
At the same time, the very unruly char- 
acter of the opposition’s agitation, on 
more than one critical occasion, consti- 
tuted in itself a sufficient justification of 
the government’s cautious conservatism. 

The imperial decree, announcing i8qo 
as the date for the inauguration of par- 
liamentary government, was issued in 
October, i8Si. Six months later Mr. (sub- 
sequently Prince) Itb, accompanied by a 
large staff, set out, under imperial in- 
structions, to study the actual working of 
the world’s different systems of constitu- 
tional government and their results, an 
investigation which occupied him for nearly 
two years. During this period several new 
groupings of politicians and reformers 
took place, resulting in the creation of a 
number of ambitious but short-lived parties. 
The right of free speech and public 
meetings became a burning question, 
frequently expressed in disorders of a 
serious nature, in which the clanless 
‘ ronin ’ class played a conspicuous and 
turbulent part, finding in political strife 
an outlet for their suppressed martial 
energies and a hope of redressing their 
grievances. At various times and places, 
during this period, the country gave 
evidence of grave unrest in outbreaks and 
plots directed, generally by e.x-samurai 
malcontents, against the government. 
These manifestations of rebellious ten- 
dencies, and the severe measures of re- 
pression with which the government met 
them, were the natural consequences of 
the abolition of feudalism and the resultant 
social and economic upheaval. 

Despite them and many other difficulties, 
however, the work of reconstruction, edu- 
cation and preparation for 
Education and new political conditions 
Reconstruction went steadily on, the wis- 
dom of the ‘ elder states- 
men’ guiding the ship of state, while 
the younger generation was acquiring 
the knowledge which in due time enabled 
them to vindicate their country's claim 
to an honourable place in the comity 
of nations. The new army and navy were 
being formed and trained to the standard 
of efficiency which astonished the world 
in 1894. Last, but not least, definite 



HIGH PRIEST OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT 
Bom in 1841. Prince lliiobumi Ito was studying 
Western methods in Europe when barely twenty. 
Minister of the interior, 1S7S, and premier, 1885. 
he drafted the ii>8y constitution, and was 
resident-gciicial of Korea when assassinated, looo. 

Photo, ir tout D. Oowney 

progress was being made with the legal 
and judicial reforms which were recognized 
as essential preliminaries to treaty revision. 
All classes and parties were by this time 
agreed in regarding the extra-territorial 
rights claimed by foreigners as derogatory 
to the dignity ot the nation ; they were 
determined to leave nothing undone to 
establish Japan's unfettered jurisdiction 
within her own territories. Treaty revision 
on equal terms became, therefore, after the 
Restoration, the first consideration and ob- 
jective of the Japanese government. Early 
in 1882 a new ciiminal code and a code of 
criminal procedure were promulgated and 
came forthwith into ojieration ; these repre- 
bonted the result of se^■en years’ steady 
work, carried out with the advice of 
French jurists. In the following autumn 
negotiations for treaty revision were set 
on foot. These led, four years later, to 
an international conference at Tokyo, 
and eventualhi^, in 1899, to the achieve- 
ment of the end desired — a footing of 
equality with the M’estern powers. 

The Ito mission returned to Japan in 
September, 18S3. Early in the following 
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yeex Count Ito was appointed ^linister of 
the Imperial Household and entrusted 
with the work of framing the constitution, 
which was to come into effect five years 
later. From this time forward, until his 
death at the hands of a Korean assassin 
in 1909, Ito’s influence steadily increased ; 
his progrcssii'e initiative, combined with 
prudent statecraft, made itself felt in 
every department of the national life. The 
reorganization of the administrative 
system which, under his guidance, was 
effected in 1SS5 was largely based on 
the German cabinet S3'stem. The number 
of state departments was increased to 
nine ; their ministers, together with the 
premier, or Minister Presi- 
Constltution as dent, constituted the cabi- 
framed by Ito net. The latter's proceed- 
ings and policy were 
practically controlled by the premier, 
who, like the German chancellors, was 
directlj' responsible to the throne and 
ex officio head of all departments. Simi- 
larly, in framing the constitution, Count 
Ito elected to follow the German political 
s\’stem, retaining the maximum of real 
power in the hands of the throne, which, 
in practice, meant the hands of the elder 
statesmen behind it. He realized that, if 
Japan was to become a world power, the 
problems of reconstruction which the best 
brains of the ruling clans would have to 
solve were very similar to those which 
Bismarck had successfully solved in the 
consolidation of the German Empire. The 
constitution, drawn up under his guidance, 
emphasised the supreme authority of the 
crown, leaving the sovereign and his cabi- 
net virtually independent of parliament 
At the same time, everything pos- 
sible was done by' those in charge of 
national education to create and develop 
a new spirit of patriotic loyalty to the 
throne, in place of the old feudal tra- 
ditions of loyalty to the chief of the clan. 
This process of education had already 
been begun in the early days of the 
Restoration, its object being to provide 
an effective rallying point for the nation 
and the foundation of a new kind of unity. 
Under Count Ito’s guidance it was widened 
and deepened until, with the issue of the 
imperial rescript on education, promul- 
gated in i8go, it provided for a system of 


instruction in ‘ morals ’ and citizenship, 
by the elementary and secondary schools, 
W'hich has probably contributed more than 
anything else to the successful evolution 
and progress of modern Japan. In every 
elementary school throughout the land a 
copy of this rescript is displayed, together 
with a portrait of the emperor. Every 
Japanese child is taught from a series of 
text books which, beginning with the 
fundamentals of Confucian morality' and 
covering the whole duty of a loyal citizen, 
stimulates an intense pride of race and 
devotion to the imperial house. 

By this process of elementary' education, 
the youth of the nation at its most recep- 
tive age receives the foundation of a 
wholly national culture, untouched bv 
Western influences. Yamato Damashii, 

‘ the Japanese spirit,’ is thus passed down, 
unquenched, from one generation to 
anotlier. It is not the least of the achie^•c'- 
ments of the elder statesmen who guided 
the destinies of Dai Nippon during the 
Meiji Ei'a that they built up this bulwaik 
of patriotism and loyalty against loreign 
foes and internal demoralisation. 

It is the same in the spheres ot religion, 
literature and art. The Shinto cult, the 
■ Way of the Gods,’ has been deliberately 
moulded into a national 
faith, calculated to de- Japanese Spirit 
V e I o p reverence a n d in Religion & Art 
loyalty' for the imperial 
authority, combined with fervent patriot- 
ism. This faith is stimulated by the build- 
ing of shrines and the official encourage- 
ment of pilgrimages to them. A lectunT 
at Tokyo University has attributed the 
extraordinary stability' of Japanese iJolit- 
ical institutions to this state-fosteied 
religion, whereby individualism is com 
plctely subordinated to the interests ot the 
state or nation, organized on the princqile 
of imperial sovereignty. In art the 
peculiar, almost self-consciously national 
Japanese style that produces its maivii 
lously delicate effects without the aid ol 
perspective or chiaroscuro, engrained into 
the character of the people during si\ 
centuries of achievement from Cho Densu 
through Hokusai to Hiroshige and Shofii 
Kyosai, still subserves the spirit of Yamato 
Damashii. Although some modern artiste 
have been experimenting with Western 
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methods this, as in the larger sphere of 
social life, has involved no loss of the 
national stamp. In literature, the influence 
of the West has perhaps been greater, 
through the medium of the press and of 
numerous translations. 

Although Count Ito's political instinct 
led him to model the constitution and 
administrative system of modern Japan 
upon those of Germany, he was not un- 
influenced by the undercurrent of public 
opinion which favoured the adoption of 
British institutions. The strength of this 
undercurrent was recognized by the in- 
clusion of English (on the instance of 
Viscount Mori) in the curriculum of the 
primary schools in 1886, a step which led 
the younger generation to form its con- 
ception of the outside world largely on 
English ideas. From 1880 until the end 
of the victorious war against China, in 
1895, the influence of German ideas was 
supreme in administration and military 
science ; to this fact, coupled with the 
exclusive control of the army and navy 
by the Satsuma and Choshiu clansmen, 
the growth of a strong military party and 
the policy of national e.xpansion were due. 
The war with China, which put an end 
to the latter’s claim to suzerainty over 
Korea, was the first outward and visible 
sign of this policy and of the nation’s 
steadily developing military strength. It 
is interesting to observe that Germany’s 
action in combining with Russia and 
France to deprive Japan of the chief 
fruits of her victory produced a revulsion 
of feeling against Teutonic, and in favour 
of British, influence, which found ex- 
pression seven j'ears later in the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. 

The period immediately preceding the 
proclamation of the con.stitution was 
marked by the wide- 

Agitation of the spread agitation of 
political malcontents political malcontents 
and secret societies 
to force the hand of the government in 
the matter of treaty revision, by this 
time associated in the minds of the 
educated classes generally with a deep 
sense of national humiliation. Severe 
measures of repression were instituted 
against the agitators ; but these did not 
interfere with the government’s introduc- 


tion of measures preliminary to the estab- 
lishment of a national parliament. In 
April, 1888, the privy council was created, 
a body invested with purely advisory 
functions, but by the nature of its mem- 
benship possessed of great political and 
legislative influence. The first duty of 
this council was to discuss the draft con- 
stitution : the importance of the occasion 
was impressed upon the nation by the 
presence of the emperor at its delibera- 
tions. The constitution was proclaimed 
from the throne by his Majesty, attended 
by the empress, on February ii, 1889, in 
the presence of a great assembly of princes, 
dignitaries and officials. On the same day 
an imperial decree announced the convo- 
cation of parliament to take place in 
November, 1890. 

The scene in the throne room of the new 
palace at Tokjm on this historic occasion 
was extremely impres- 
sive, because of the Unprecedented scene 
pomp and dignified in the Throne Room 
ceremony observed ; 
it was also deeply significant of the forces 
that were remoulding the outward and 
visible signs of power in modem Japan, 
and of the nation’s adaptability in con- 
foi ming to inevitably changing conditions. 
Never before had the profound seclusion 
of the imperial precincts been disturbed 
by the intrusion of mundane affairs ; 
never had the sacred presence — much less 
his consort — appeared in person to take 
part in public affairs. The promulgation 
of the constitution marked a definite 
break with the past and the adoption of 
Western political ideas. Equally signifi- 
cant, however, was the oath taken by the 
emperor at the Shinto shrine invoking the 
protection of the imperial ancestors and 
vowing to maintain the ancient form ol 
government. Noteworthy, also, were the 
numerous clauses in the constitution 
defining the imperial prerogatives (in- 
cluding the right to declare war, to make 
peace and conclude treaties), and the fact 
that the constitution itself cannot be 
amended except on the initiative of the 
sovereign. 

The imperial parliament (or Diet) pre- 
scribed by the constitution consists of a 
house of peers and a house of representa- 
tives. The membership of the lower house. 
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year Count Ito was appointed Minister of 
the Imperial Household and entrusted 
with the work of framing the constitution, 
which was to come into effect five 3'ears 
later. From this time forward, until his 
death at the hands of a Korean assassin 
in 1909, Ito’s influence steadily increased ; 
his progressive initiative, combined with 
prudent statecraft, made itself felt in 
every department of the national life. The 
reorganization of the administrative 
sj’stem which, under his guidance, was 
effected in 18S5 was largely based on 
the German cabinet system. The number 
of state departments was increased to 
nine ; their ministers, together with the 
premier, or Minister Presi- 
Constitution as dent, constituted the cabi- 
framed by Ito net. The latter's proceed- 
ings and policy were 
practically controlled by the premier, 
who, like the German chancellors, was 
directly responsible to the throne and 
ex officio head of alt departments. Simi- 
larly, in framing the constitution. Count 
Ito elected to follow the German political 
system, retaining the maximum of real 
power in the hands of the throne, which, 
in practice, meant the hands of the elder 
statesmen behind it. He realized that, if 
Japan was to become a world power, the 
problems of reconstruction which the best 
brains of the ruling clans would have to 
solve were very similar to those which 
Bismarck had successfully solved in the 
consolidation of the German Empire. The 
constitution, drawn up under his guidance, 
emphasised the supreme authority of the 
crown, leaving the sovereign and his cabi- 
net virtually independent of parliament. 

At the same time, everything pos- 
sible was done bj' those in charge of 
national education to create and develop 
a new spirit of patriotic loyalty to the 
throne, in place of the old feudal tra- 
ditions of loyalty to the chief of the clan. 
This process of education had already 
been begun in the early days of the 
Restoration, its object being to provide 
an effective rallying point for the nation 
and the foundation of a new kind of unity. 
Under Count Ito’s guidance it was widened 
and deepened until, with the issue of the 
imperial rescript on education, promul- 
gated in 1890, it provided for a system of 


instruction in ‘ morals ’ and citizenship, 
by the elementary and secondary schools, 
which has probably contributed more than 
anything else to the successful evolution 
and progress of modern Japan. In every 
elementary school throughout the land a 
copy of this rescript is displayed, together 
with a portrait of the emperor. Ei'cry 
Japanese child is taught from a scries of 
text books which, beginning with the 
fundamentals of Confucian morality and 
covering the whole duty of a loj^al citizen, 
stimulates an intense pride of race and 
devotion to the imperial house. 

By this process of clemcntart'’ education, 
the youth of the nation at its most recep- 
tive age receives the foundation of a 
wholly national culture, untouched h\- 
Western influences. Yamato Daniashii, 

‘ the Japanese spirit,’ is thus passed down, 
unquenched, from one generation to 
another. It is not the least of the acliiei-e- 
ments of the elder statesmen who guided 
the destinies of Dai Nippon during the 
Meiji Era that they built up this bulwark 
of patriotism and loyalty against foreign 
foes and internal demoralisation. 

It is the same in the spheres of religion, 
literature and art. The Shinto cult, tlie 
■ Way of the Gods,’ has been deliberately 
moulded into a national 
faith, calculated to de- Japanese Spirit 
V e 1 o p reverence and in Religion & Art 
loyalty for the imperial 
authority, combined with fervent patriot- 
ism. This faith is stimulated by the build- 
ing of shrines and the official encourage- 
ment of pilgrimages to them. A lectunT 
at Tokyo University has attributed the 
extraordinary stability of Japanese ])olit- 
ical institutions to this statc-fosteied 
religion, whereby individualism is com 
plctely subordinated to the interests of the 
state or nation, organized on the princi]ile 
of imperial sovereignty. In art lhc‘ 
peculiar, almost self-consciously natiou.d 
Japanese style that produces its marwi 
lously delicate effects without the aid ol 
perspective or chiaroscuro, engrained into 
the character of the people during six 
centuries of achievement from Cho Densii 
through Hokusai to Hiroshige and Sholu 
Kyosai, still subserves the spirit of Yamato 
Damashii. Although some modern artist-, 
have been experimenting with Western 
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methods this, as in the larger sphere of 
social life, has involved no loss of the 
national stamp. In literature, the influence 
of the West has perhaps been greater, 
through the medium of the press and of 
numerous translations. 

Although Count Ito’s political instinct 
led him to model the constitution and 
administrative system of modern Japan 
upon those of Germany, he was not un- 
influenced by the undercurrent of public 
opinion which favoured the adoption of 
British institutions. The strength of this 
undercurrent was recognized by the in- 
clusion of English (on the instance of 
Viscount Mori) in the curriculum of the 
primary schools in 1886, a step which led 
the younger generation to form its con- 
ception of the outside world largely on 
English ideas. From 1880 until the end 
of the victorious war against China, in 
1895, the influence of German ideas was 
supreme in administration and military 
science ; to this fact, coupled with the 
exclusive control of the army and navy 
by the Satsuma and Choshiu clansmen, 
the growth of a strong military party and 
the policy of national expansion were due. 
The war with China, which put an end 
to the latter’s claim to suzerainty over 
Korea, was the first outward and visible 
sign of this policy and of the nation’s 
steadily developing military strength. It 
is interesting to observe that Germany’s 
action in combining with Russia and 
France to deprive Japan of the chief 
fruits of her victory produced a revulsion 
of feeling against Teutonic, and in favour 
of British, influence, which found ex- 
pression seven years later in the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. 

The period immediately preceding the 
proclamation of the constitution was 
marked by the widc- 

Agitation of the spread agitation of 
political malcontents political malcontents 
and secret societies 
to force the hand of the government in 
the matter of treaty revision, by this 
time associated in the minds of the 
educated classes generally with a deep 
sense of national humiliation. Severe 
measures of repression were instituted 
against the agitators ; but these did not 
interfere with the government’s introduc- 


tion of measures preliminary to the estab- 
lishment of a national parliament. In 
April, 1888, the privy council was created, 
a body invested with purely advisory 
functions, but by the nature of its mem- 
bership possessed of great political and 
legislative influence. The first duty of 
this council was to discuss the draft con- 
stitution ; the importance of the occasion 
was impressed upon the nation by the 
presence of the emperor at its delibera- 
tions. The constitution was proclaimed 
from the throne by his Majesty, attended 
by the empress, on February ii, 1889, in 
the presence of a great assembly of princes, 
dignitaries and officials. On the same day 
an imperial decree announced the convo- 
cation of parliament to take place in 
November, 1890. 

The scene in the throne room of the new 
palace at Tokyo on this historic occasion 
was extremely impres- 
sive, because of the Unprecedented scene 
pomp and dignified in the Throne Room 
ceremony observed ; 
it was also deeply significant of the forces 
that were remoulding the outward and 
visible signs of power in modern Japan, 
and of the nation's adaptability in con- 
foiming to inevitably changing conditions. 
Never before had the profound seclusion 
of the imperial precincts been disturbed 
by the intrusion of mundane affairs ; 
never had the sacred presence — much less 
his consort — appeared in person to take 
part in public affairs. The promulgation 
of the constitution marked a definite 
break with the past and the adoption of 
Western political ideas. Equally signifi- 
cant, however, was the oath taken by the 
emperor at the Shinto shrine invoking the 
protection of the imperial ancestors and 
vowing to maintain the ancient form ot 
government. Noteworthy, also, were the 
numerous clauses in the constitution 
defining the imperial prerogatives (in- 
cluding the right to declare war, to make 
peace and conclude treaties), and the fact 
that the constitution itself cannot be 
amended except on the initiative of the 
sovereign. 

The imperial parliament (or Diet) pre- 
scribed by the constitution consists of a 
house of peers and a house of representa- 
tives. The membership of the lower house, 
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originally 300, was raised, by virtue of 
a new electoral law in 1902, to 381, 
repiescntmg 308 ruial and 73 urban 
districts The cabinet, directly responsible 
to the throne foi the goveinment of the 
country, is independent of the Diet, but 
this particulai feature of the Japanese 
parliamentaij system is to some extent 
offset bj the fact that the Diet can force 
a dissolution and hold up an unpopular 
budget bj lefusing to vote supplies In 
that event the go^Olnment is confined to 
the limits of the budget voted in the 
previous financial year Under these 
conditions it was inevitable that, pending 
the vider mterest m foieign politics which 
giadually giew out of Japan’s increasing 
impoitance as a woild power, the activi- 
ties of the opposition m the Diet should 
be chiefly confined to matters of finance 
In practice, as expei lence of parliamentaiy 
piocedure developed, the stormy scenes 
and unceasing conflict of the earlier 
sessions of the Diet gradually became 
assuaged, as the icsult of the cabinet’s 
lecogiution of the necessity for tactful 


niodifacation of its constitutional inde- 
pendence of pailiamentary contiol Thus, 
m the 1894—5 session, it was enabled to 
count on the support of the Liberals 
In 1898 persistent opposition m the 
Diet to the principle of clan goveinment 
resulted in the formation of a cabinet 
in which, for the fust time, elans olliei 
than those of Satsuma and Choshui weie 
represented, though the latter still lel mud 
exclusive control of the aimj and navy. 
The reorganization of the Libeial party 
(known henceforth as the ‘ Seij ukai ), 
under the leadership of Maiquis Ito m 
1900, marked a notable stage in the 
constitutional struggle between the sup- 
porters of clan rule and the advocates of 
the party^ system of government a stiu,,gle 
which began with the cieation ot the 
Diet and has continued cvei since with 
varying insistence Generally howevei 
although the differences between the 
government (with the elder state snun 111 
the background) and the opposition hive 
icpcatedly led to acute pathamenlaiv 
crises these diflei cnees have lately bitn 



SESSION OF THE JAPANESE PARLIAMENT 

Owing to an imperial decree of the previous year, the first Japanese parliament mot on 
November 29, 1890 It consists of a house of peers and a house of r^resentatives , this dnvvii 
in a London illustrated newspaper dated January 17, 1891, shows the mikado presiding over ehe 
formal opening of the lower house, vvh'ch is bemg addressed by a member of the cabinet 
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of a nature to prevent popular support 
of the government, in and out of the Diet, 
on broad questions of policy, wherever 
the national honour or vital interests 
have been involved. It is only in 
quite modem times that the lower house 
has reflected and expressed a genuine 
opposition to the naval and military 
expansion with which clan government 
has always been identified. 

The signal successes achieved by the 
Japanese army and navy against China in 
1894, and the prestige thus acquired by 
Japan, not only strengthened the position 
of the two-clan government in the eyes 
of the nation, but j ustified the existence of 
the militarist element, which for the 
next twenty years be- 
Final goal of came the most important 
Treaty Revision factor in Japanese policy 
and supplied the motive 
power of national expansion. The position 
of the government was also strengthened 
at this period by the successful conclusion 
in London of its long-drawn negotiations 
for treaty revision. By the terms of the 
new treaty with Great Britain (July 16, 
1894) Japan’s unfettered territorial juris- 
diction was to be restored in five years’ 
time, provided that by then her new 
codes of law had been put in force. 

The treaty was welcomed by the whole 
Japanese people as marking the end of a 
period of galling and undeserved inferiority. 
By the recovery of their judicial and fiscal 
autonomy they could henceforth deal 
with the powers of the West as equals 
with equals. The sagacity of the elder 
statesmen’s policy of patient preparation 
and efficient adaptation of Western 
methods was thus finally justified, their 
foresight and tenacity vindicated. The 
Japanese nation embarked upon the war 
with China (declared two weeks after tlic 
signature of the British treaty) witli a 
heartening sense of recovered dignity and 
confidence in their rulers. Incidentally it 
may be observed that, by taking the initia- 
tive in the matter of treaty revision, Great 
Britain laid a foundation of Japanese 
good will wliich was destined to play no 
small part in world history. 

The several subsequent stages of Dai 
Nippon’s rapid advance to the rank of a 
first-class power need only be briefly enu- 


merated. The co-operation of a Japanese 
force with the allied expedition for the 
relief of the Peking legations in 1900 gave 
the world some indication of the militarj' 
efficiency which, four years later, drove 
Russia from Manchuria and restored to 
Japan the position of advantage on the 
Liaotung peninsula, of which the triple 
intervention of 1895 had deprived her. 
The Anglo- Japanese alliance, concluded in 
January, 1902, placed the rulers of Japan 
in the position, for which they had been 
waiting and working, to challenge at the 
moment of their own choosing the power 
that was blocking the path of their expan- 
sion on the Asiatic mainland. Nothing in 
the history of the country is more eloquent 
of the nation’s untiring industry than the 
silent work done between 1895 and 1904, 
in strengthening the army and navy. 

Tlic defeat of Russia was followed by 
the establishment of a protectorate over 
Korea (November, 1905), and five years 
later by the annexation of the peninsula. 
At the same time, by 
virtue of the Treaty of Colonial growth 
Portsmouth, and a con- of Japan 
firmatory convention with 
China (1905), Japan was enabled to estab- 
lish herself on the Liaotung peninsula and 
to lay the foundations of these ‘ special 
rights and interests ’ in Manchuria and 
inner Mongolia which her rulers had 
come to regard as a matter of vital 
necessity. Coincident with the rapid 
gro^vth of its naval and military strength, 
the nation had achieved equally remark- 
able progress in scientifically organized 
industrialism and international commerce. 
In manufactures, shipping, banking, trans- 
portation and business organization Japan 
had proved that she could hold her own 
with the Western nations ; this was 
clearly demonstrated, after 1910, by the 
scientific efficiency with which Korea and 
Manchuria were developed, as producers 
ol raw materials lor her home industries 
and food for her ledundant population. 

The results of attempts to reduce the 
pressure of population in Japan proper, 
by encouraging emigration to Manchuria 
and Mongolia, were disappointing. They 
proved, as similar experiments in Yezo 
and Formosa had proved, that, while 
highly successfu? as emigrants to settled 
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countries, the Japanese working classes 
have no liking or aptitude for the life of 
pioneer colonists in undeveloped regions. 
As traders and shopkeepers, as manual 
labourers and farmers, as fishermen and 
fruit growers, Japanese emigrants have 
made their way to Australia, India, Malay 
and the coasts and isles of the southern 
Pacific, successfully competing with other 
races. But as colonists of China’s northern 
dependencies they are unable to compete 
with the Chinese settlers who, since the 
beginning of the century, have been 
swarming into these fertile legions. This 
fact is of more importance than may 
appear, inasmuch as the inability of Japan 
to get rid of her surplus population on the 
Asiatic mainland, combined with the 
restrictions placed on Japanese emigration 
by the Asiatic Exclusion Acts of America 
and Australia, lies at the root of most of 
the social and economic problems with 
which modem Japan is confronted. For 
the population of the Japanese Empire — 
which was 33 millions at the beginning of 
the Meiji Era — is nearly 80 millions to-day, 
of whom over 60 millions live in Japan 
proper, a number considerably in excess 
of the country’s maximum food resources. 


Hence an increasingly intense struggle for 
existence, which in many industrial dis- 
tricts is carried on under conditions and 
influences inevitably productive of new 
types of malcontents. Since the beginning 
of the century the problems which confront 
Japanese statesmen all centre ultimately, 
like those of Great Britain, in the problem 
of providing imported food for a rapidly 
increasing population. 

The social system which has produced 
Japan’s civilization differs from that of 
China in that, while both 
start from the same philo- Adaptability of 
sophical and ethical prin- Japanese rej<imc 
ciples, the Japanese rests 
on the physical basis and the mechanics 
of an organized economic society. It has 
therefore repeatedly demonstrated its 
ability to adapt itself rapidly to a new en- 
vironment, acquiring the superior civiliza- 
tions of other countries and moulding them 
to its own purposes. But, side by side with 
this remarkable adaptability, the collective 
intelligence of Dai Nippon has also dis- 
played an almost Chinese conservatism in 
matters of national sentiment, religion 
ai)d political economy. Thus, for example, 
it will be noted that, whereas in China the 
political platform and the 
press have remained alien 
and exotic innovations, in 
Japan the pailiamentarj'’ 
system and the pi ess 
have become part of the 
fabric of national life, 
possessing man3' character- 
istics of their own. in 
which the old traditions, 
the spirit of Japan, arc pre- 
served. Thus also, while 
the rulers of modern Japan 
have been able to sanction 
the prospect of manhood 
suffrage, and test the tem- 
per of their own electorate, 
with less uneasiness than 
was shown by most 
European countries, the 
traditional and almost re- 
ligious reverence for the 
throne remains, to all 
appearances, as firmly 
rooted as ever in the soul 
of the people. 



MODERN JAPAN IN THE 'ERA OF ENLIGHTENMENT’ 


The Japan that has resulted from the political changes described 
in this chapter is typified by the view above, where a modem 
bridge bears tram-car traffic over the Kamogawa in Kyoto, while 
brick-built houses m Western style are still backed by the low roofs 
and spreading eaves of native architecture. 
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Japanese paintiin; derived fioin Chinese but soon leqiiiied a distinet n itional st\le Close 
contact with Chinese culture however kept the c-votie tridition ilivc ind the history of 
the art consists of an alternation of Chinese Isueldhist anel nitive sehools It was about 
1680 that the ‘popular sehool (1 ki\o\c) uose undei Moronobu Hokusai fi76o-i849) 
being its last and most famous eaponent Ills 15 i dge of Bo its at S ino above, shows how 
he enriched it with ill the icsourees of i mister in lindsciiv 



Colour printing from wood blocks pcrhips an independent Japanese invention was used 
extensively bv ail artists after the seventeenth centurv as in these c-vamples bj Hokusai 
and Hiroshige The latter 11797-1858) belonged to the n ituralistic school that followed 
the popular landscape and natuie had .ilvvajs been among the chief inspirations of the 
Japanese artist but a ceitain amount of conventionalisation was now discarded nature 
observed more clooelv and a sense of itmosphcre lonvejed is in thi-- Moonrise at Seba 

JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTING : HOKUSAI AND HIROSHIGE 
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countries, the Japanese working classes 
have no liking or aptitude for the life of 
pioneer colonists in undeveloped regions. 
As traders and shopkeepers, as manual 
labourers and farmers, as fishermen and 
fruit growers, Japanese emigrants have 
made their way to Australia, India, Malay 
and the coasts and isles of the southern 
Pacific, successfully competing with other 
races. But as colonists of China’s northern 
dependencies they are unable to compete 
with the Chinese settlers who, since the 
beginning of the century, have been 
swarming into these fertile regions. This 
fact is of more importance than may 
appear, inasmuch as the inability of Japan 
to get rid of her surplus population on the 
Asiatic mainland, combined with the 
restrictions placed on Japanese emigration 
by the Asiatic Exclusion Acts of America 
and Australia, lies at the root of most of 
the social and economic problems with 
which modern Japan is confronted. For 
the population of the Japanese Empire — 
which was 33 millions at the beginning of 
the Meiji Era — is nearly 80 millions to-day, 
of whom over 60 millions live in Japan 
proper, a number considerably in excess 
of the country’s maximum food resources. 


Hence an increasingly intense struggle for 
existence, which in many industrial dis- 
tricts is carried on under conditions and 
influences inevitably productive of new 
t3rpes of malcontents. Since the beginning 
of the century the problems which confront 
Japanese statesmen all centre ultimately, 
like those of Great Britain, in the problem 
of providing imported food for a rapidly 
increasing population. 

The social system which has produced 
Japan’s civilization differs from that of 
China in that, while both 
start from the same philo- Adaptability of 
SOphical and ethical prin- Japanese regime 
ciples, the Japanese rests 
on the physical basis and the mechanics 
of an organized economic society. It has 
therefore repeatedly demonstrated its 
ability to adapt itself rapidly to a new en- 
vironment, acquiring the superior civiliza- 
tions of other countries and moulding them 
to its own purposes. But, side by side with 
this remarkable adaptability, the collective 
intelligence of Dai Nippon has also dis- 
played an almost Chinese conservatism in 
matters of national sentiment, religion 
ai)d political economy. Thus, for example, 
it will be noted that, whcieas in China the 
political platform and the 
press have remained alien 
and exotic innovations, in 
Japan the parliamentary 
system and the press 
have become part of the 
fabric of national life, 
possessing man3- character- 
istics of their own, in 
which the old traditions, 
the spirit of Japan, arc pre- 
served. Thus also, while 
the lulers of modern Japan 
have been able to sanction 
the prospect of manhood 
suffrage, and test the tem- 
per of their own electorate, 
with Iciss uneasiness than 
was shown by most 
European countries, the 
traditional and almost re- 
ligious reverence for the 
throne remains, to all 
appearances, as firmly 
rooted as ever in the soul 
of the people. 
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The Japan that has resulted from the political changes described 
in this chapter is typified by the view above, where a modem 
bridge bears tram-car traffic over the Kamogawa in Kyoto, while 
brick-built houses in Western style are still backed by the low roofs 
and spreading eaves of native architecture. 
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T he origin of the middle classes is to 
be found in the growth of urban 
communities. Rural society was 
composed of two main elements: 
landlords and labourers ; and an industrial 
and trading middle class, distinct from a 
military land-owning aristocracy on the 
one hand and peasant cultivators of the 
soil on the other, was the product of town 
life. On the Continent the development 
of a middle class was arrested by adverse 
political circumstances. In England alone 
did the middle classes achieve an unin- 
terrupted growth, economic and political 
— thanks to her geographical position, 
which protected her from foreign invasion : 
the political stability of her institutions ; 
her comparative freedom from violent 
turmoil, industrial restrictions and internal 
tariffs ; her adoption of a fiscal system in 
which the revenue expanded with the 
growth of trade, and of a banking system 
which afforded opportunities for the accu- 
mulation and application of capital ; and, 
lastly, her wealth of mineral resources. 

For centuries most English towns were 
in a wretched, squalid condition, mean 
and poor, sparsely inhabited, scarcely 
more than large-sized villages. But in 
the later Middle Ages there emerged into 
prominence a manufacturing class, com- 
posed of men who pursued the ‘ art ’ 
or ' mistery ’ of manufactures (see Chapter 
113). This advent of a manufacturing 
class was a momentous event. Its im- 
portance is seen especially in the remark- 
able development of town life which took 
place in the fifteenth century. Of the 
wealth of London there is striking testi- 
mony in the words of a Venetian who 
wrote at the end of the century. He tells 


us that ' in one single street, named the 
Strand, leading to S. Paul’s, there are fifty- 
two goldsmiths’ shops, so rich and full of 
silver vessels, great and small, that in all 
the shops in Milan, Rome, Venice and 
Florence put together I do not think 
there would be found so many of the 
magnificence that arc to be seen in 
London.’ Other towns besides London 
were advancing in prosperitj*. Every- 
where a class of rich burgesses came into 
existence, whose houses and plate and 
tapestry all bore witness to their material 
progress, who entertained kings at their 
table as their guests and in the assessment 
of taxes ranked with carls and barons. 

Their prosperity was evinced also in a 
fine display of public spirit : in the founda- 
tion of hospitals and schools, the repair 
of roads and bridges, and many other 
spheres of public utility 
which in the olden days Growth of 
were matters of private town prosperity 
benevolence. The reign 
of Henry VI was specially noteworthy 
for the benefactions of wealthy London 
citizens. Richard Whittington, the hero 
of legendary exploits and an abiding 
witness of the triumph of merit over 
adversity, devoted his wealth to the erec- 
tion of the London Guildhall and its 
library. Other citizens supplied the City 
with water or built granaries for the 
storage of corn against times of scarcity. 
Signs of industrial wealth meet us, indeed, 
on every hand — in the erection of churches 
and town halls, market crosses and paved 
streets, gates, bridges and harbours. It 
is hardly surprising, therefore, to find 
that industry was proving more attractive 
than husbandry. It offered a wider scope 
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to men ot ininatnc and enteipiise, said 
opened up a pieat caicei nheie wealth 
and piLstiu"? I'l-V witlnn tlu s^iasp of all 
who Lonhl appio\L thtinsthes woithv bv 
tht 11 "-Kill anil le'-onn.e-- The giowtli ot 
indnsln- — -t--]iiiiilK the woolltn nidnsti\ 
(see thapteis .iiid 13151— itloided lush 
openint^s in liti and all the anihitious 
spiiits who wiu dist oiilented with then 
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Two elenu iits weie compiisod in thi 
middle elasse-- oiii in m lii^tinl element 
the othei a tiadini; element. 15 % the 
sixteenth lentiut the mdiistnal element 
m the niiddk cl is- h.ad bi ^un to a^sume the 
asi^ect which it ha- tter sinec iLtaiiied 
It was easentialh an tinplotm^ cla-s 
which rapidh gained control of induitn, 
and eatablislied an economic ascendanct 
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over the great body of industrial workers 
whose welfare and even existence were 
now dependent upon it 

The Tudor moiiarchv disliked the 
development of a capitalist sj-stem, partlv', 
.at any rate, bi eaiisi the expan-.ion of 
mdiistiy was prorlucing the lamiliai 
jiluiioinena of social uniest arisiiu? out ol 
uiu mployinc nt and wage disputes The 
giietaiice of low wages in particular was a-- 
old as the capitalist s\ stem itsi 1 1 \s tark 
as the hfteenth centuiv a populai pamph- 
let, On England's t onimcrcial Policv, 
summed up in a telling phrase the economic 
position ot the workers under a capitalist 
1 estime : ‘ The poor ha\ e the laboui the 
iicli the winning ’ In the reign ot Elizabeth 
a great laboui code was fiamed wliicli 
imposed restrictions upon industrial c ipi 
tahsra It provided that wages shoukl be 
fixed by tlie local magistiahs 
appking a principle which 
was hrst adopted m the 
fourteenth centuij , it mailt 
compulsory a sc\en \Lai- 
apprenticeship , and it com 
polled e\erv master in tht 
textile industi\ who had thue 
apprentices to cmplo\ <1 
journeyman These icgul i 
tions set limits to the growth 
of capitalism, which was also 
kept in check bj icstnctions 
on the numbei of looms and 
by the inter\ ention of tlu 
privy council on bchall ot 
unemplo\ ed artisan s — eiii 
plojeis being warned tint 
‘ those who hat e gained m 
piofitable time s must now be 
content to lose foi the publu 
good till the decay ol tiadi 
be leniedicd ’ 

The St stem ol state eon 
tiol otei the economic acini 
ties ot the middle elas-- s 
depended foi its sueees--iui 
workmg upon the extent to 
which the absolute monaielit 
acting tlirough the agenet of 
the privy council maintained 
its hold over the local authoi 1- 
ties. But when the Lit il W ai 
destroyed the pott ei of the ab- 
solute monarchy the authority 



MAIN ENTRANCE TO LONDON GUILDHALL 

' n ]ii)s|nul\ .iinon.- tlu 1 iii-lisli mdustii.)! in 

Mu lilli ■ nth 1 1 iiUm < vil\ 111 imlo-Ud Itself in the trCLtioa of 
nmntii Us iniblii huilili!i.,s I he London Ciuildhall built at 
the rs|iinsL ot th it Rieii ml Wlntlinplon who was four times 
loid ui i>t)i. It i spli iidiil momiini.nt of one citusn s generosity. 

IVi ' f) I / 1' / 1 I 
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of the privy council was fatally im- 
paired, and the industrial legislation of 
the sixteenth century was allowed to fall 
into disuse. The Revolution of 1688 
completed the process of disintegration, 
and Parliament came directly under the 
control of the capitalist classes, who now 
demanded their liberation from the 
shackles of state control. The instan- 
taneous success of Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations, published nearly a century 
after the Revolution, was largely due 
to the fact that he gave articulate ex- 
pression to ideas towards which the 
leaders of industry had long been feeling 
their way. From the opening of the 
eighteenth century there was an unmis- 
takable trend of economic policy towards 
laisser-faire and a growing relaxation of 
industrial restraints. Not until the nine- 
teenth century, as a consequence of the new 
problems created by the introduction of 
the factory system, and the awakening 
of the working classes to political and 
economic self-consciousness, was the prin- 
ciple of state control once more revived. 

The trading element in the middle 
classes consisted of retail dealers, whole- 
salers and merchants engaged in oversea 
trade. The differentiation betv\cen re- 
tailer and wholesaler was an indication of 
that economic specialisation which is the 
hall mark of an expanding commercial 
system. But it was primarily in foreign 
trade that the nascent trading element 
achieved the wealth and importance which 
conferred dignity and prestige on the 
English middle classes. 

There is a widespread misconception 
that down to the Industrial Rev'olutioii 
foreign trade was almost non-existent. 
England is represented as a self-sufficing 
country living on her own 
Extensive products, and importing but 
Foreign Trade little from other countric'-. 

No picture can be faither 
from the truth. By the end of the six- 
teenth century the foreign trade of 
England was already assuming a world- 
wide character. Her exports penetrated 
into nearly every part of the globe. Her 
imports comprised the products of four 
continents. A large portion of her 
population was now dependent for its 
livelihood upon foreign markets, and 



LONDON ROYAL EXCHANGE OF 1829 


Three times has a Royal Exchange been built 
on the same site in Cornhill to serve as a ren- 
dezvous for London merchants Of the second 
building, shown in this engraving of 1829, all 
but the clock tower was burnt in 183S 

at the first rumour of war or interruption 
of trade found itself deprived of employ- 
ment. Her commercial organization was 
highly developed on the basis of com- 
panies, while the working of the credit 
system and the foreign exchanges repro- 
duced in its essentials the mechanism of 
modern business life. In short, the 
economic dcstin}' of the country was 
closely interwoven with that of other 
nations, and trade was not only national 
but intci national. 

The direction of foi eign trade was in the 
hands of mei chants. In the sixteenth 
centuiy the lapid growth of a merchant 
class had been deplored as ‘ a marvellous 
destruction to the whole realm,' but in the 
next century the merchant was acclaimed 
‘ the steward of the kingdom's stock.’ 

' All other callings,’ it was now asserted, 

‘ received their vigour, life, strength and 
increase from the merchant, to whose 
extravagant and hazardous, as well as 
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prudent and cautious, undertaking this 
nation chiefly owes all its wealth and 
glory.’ The status accorded to the mer- 
chant was a recognition of the importance 
of commerce as the lady — so wrote a 
seventeenth-century writer, Roger Coke — 

‘ who in this present age is more courted 
and celebrated than in any former by all 
the princes and potentates of the world.’ 
Taken in all, the merchants were a numer- 
ous body. After the Restoration London 
contained over three thousand merchants 
accustomed to assemble in the Royal 
Exchange, of whom more than half were 
engaged in foreign trade. In addition must 
be reckoned the merchants in the outports, 
including Bristol, Exeter, Hull, Newcastle 
and Ipswich. 

They were recruited from the wealthier 
sections of the community, and it became 
the normal practice in England, in con- 
trast with the Continent, for the younger 
sons of gentlemen, and sometimes of the 
nobility, to be bred to trade. The drift of 
younger sons from the country into the 
towns indicates one of the sources whence 
the English middle classes have sprung ; 
and it often happened that a scion of a 
landed family, acquiring riches in trade, 
bought back the ancestral domains after 
they had passed out of the hands of an 
impoverished elder branch. 

The peculiar circumstances in which 
oversea trade was carried on in former 
times imposed on the merchant class 
lunctions which should have been assumed 
by the state — maintaining embassies, 
erecting forts, repressing piracy and 
providing in other ways for the security 
of English traders abroad. To carry 
out these functions or- 
Evolution of ganization was needed. 
Trading Companies Two types of companies 
were evolved — the re- 
gulated and the joint-stock. In the former 
each member traded on his own capital, 
subject to the common rules laid down by 
the fellowship to which he belonged. In 
the latter the members traded as a cor- 
porate body, and the profits or losses were 
distributed among the members as share- 
holders. The enemies of the companies 
were the ‘ interlopers,’ who were outside 
their fellowship but ‘ intermeddled ' with 
their trade. They appealed to the tradi- 


tional ' Englishman’s liberty ’ — though in 
the economic sphere this traditional 
liberty was largely a traditional myth — 
and in their struggle against the com- 
panies, culminating ultimately in their 
complete triumph, the growing spirit ol 
individualism among the middle classes 
asserted itself in a fresh direction. 

The growth of the middle classes m 
England was revealed not only in the 
successive stages by which they estab- 
lished their economic ascendancy o\ cr 
the rest of the community, but also in their 
gradual acquisition of political power. The 
spirit of independence and self-assertion, 
which has always been 
the marked character- Municipal struggle 
istic of the English for freedom 
middle classes, was al- 
ready in evidence in the Middle Ages, 
when they did not hesitate to chal- 
lenge the two strongest forces in the 
state — the Church and the Monarch} . 
The conflict between the towns and the 
Church presents one of the most striking 
episodes in the history of the Middle Ages, 
and it is in marked contrast with the view 
that medieval folk were held in complete 
subjection to ecclesiastical authority. 
Many of the towns belonged to the Chuich, 
as others did to secular lords. But no 
town could hope to attain prosperity, oi a 
thriving trade, so long as it lay in the 
power of an alien ruler to impose his ou n 
wiU at every turn upon its concerns. 

From generation to generation the 
burgesses of the towns carried on the 
struggle for municipal freedom, and the 
struggle was marked in every stage of its 
course by extreme violence and bitteinc-'S 
The prior of Dunstable has left on recoul 
an account of his acrimonious relations 
with the burgesses, who eventually m.uh 
preparations to abandon their homes. 
Undaunted by a threat of excommunica- 
tion, they determined ‘ to descend into 
hell altogether ’ rather than submit to 
the arbitrary taxes of the prior. At Bur\' 
St. Edmunds in the fourteenth centurv a 
great riot broke out, in which the monas- 
tery was forcibly entered, its servants 
beaten and wounded, and the abbot and 
his monks carried off to prison. The ill 
feeling at Norwich culminated on one 
occasion in the destruction of the cathedral 
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church, while at Canterbury the quarrels 
were spread over three hundred years : 
so resolute were the middle classes to 
achieve autonomy in their local concerns 
and become masters of their own destiny. 
The spirit of independence which they 
thus manifested, coupled with the training 
which they received in the administration 
of municipal affairs, equipped them for 
the day when they were to play a r 61 e in 
the larger sphere of national politics. 

The first beginnings of the participa- 
tion of the middle classes in the govern- 
ment of England date from the thirteenth 
century, when Simon de Montfort sum- 
moned representatives of the towns to 
Parliament in 1265. In a feudal societ5' 
their part in the national assembly would 
doubtless have been insignificant but for 
one of those lucky accidents which have 
been so striking a feature of English 
political development. This accident was 
the union of the representatives of the 
shires and the boroughs to form one of 
the three estates of the 
Union of Knights realm. The presence 

and Burgesses of knights of tile shirc 
in the House of Com- 
mons ensured the lower chamber a 
prestige, an importance and a stabilitj- 
which the commercial classes by them- 
selves would never have been able to 
achieve. If the burgesses had sat alone, 
as they did in Continental parliaments, 
they would never have been able to acquire 
a position of dignity and independence 
such as the House of Commons very 
speedily won for itself. It was this 
amalgamation with landowners below 
baronial rank which saved the third estate 
in England from the fate which befell it 
on the Continent, where its social status 
was markedly inferior and its political 
influence almost non-existent. 

Yet many centuries were to elapse 
before the industrial and commercial 
classes became the predominant pEurtner 
in the House of Commons, and established 
their political supremacy in the state. 
Two obstacles impeded their progress. 
One was the absolute monarchy, whose 
power was not finally destroyed until the 
Revolution of 1688. The second was the 
aristocracy, which enjoyed the fruits of 
■the xnctory over the monarchy until its 


own power in turn was destroyed by the 
Reform of Parliament in 1832. It was in 
the struggle over the electoral sj’stcm that 
the middle classes emerged as a separate 
political force, no longer content with a 
subordinate place in the constitution ; it 
merits, therefore, detailed treatment. 

The main features of the parliamentary 
system had been settled in the thirteenth 
century : they remained substantially the 
same after five hundred j'ears had elapsed. 
Under George III the anomalies of the 
unreformed Parliament began to attract 
general attention, and Thomas Paine 
expressed a widespread opinion when he 
declared : ' The state 
of representation in Anomalies of the 
England is too absurd English constitution 
to be reasoned upon ; 
almost all the represented parts are 
decreasing in population and the un- 
represented parts are increasing.' A 
petition drawn up in 1793 by the Society 
of the Friends of the People asserted 
that the majoritj' in Parliament was 
elected by less than 15,000 electors, though 
the population now numbered nearly 
eleven millions. Cornwall had about the 
same number of members as Scotland, 
although the latter had several times the 
population ot the lormer. Again, 70 
members were returned by 35 boroughs 
with practically no electors, the right of 
nomination being vested in the patron ; 
and 179 were returned by boroughs with 
under 200 electors. Large towns like 
Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds 
were unrepresented, while Old Sarum, 
which boasted a single inhabitant, who 
provided refreshments during the season 
for American visitors, sent two members 
to Westminster. 

Apart troin anomalies in the distribution 
of seats, the electoral system displayed 
e\'cry possible \’icc. There existed no 
uniform franchise, and the disputes at 
elections gave rise to endless litigation. 
Even in the seventeenth century it was 
estimated that one-half of Parliament’s 
time was taken up with questions affecting 
disputed membership. Bribery was the^ 
order of the day. ' Money, liquor, rib- 
bands,’ said a writer, Gracchus, ' embraces, 
kisses, treats and promises are all current 
coin at an election.’ The borough of 
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Sudbury publicly adver- 
tised itself for sale, and 
advcitisements of this 
character were not un- 
common in the news- 
papers of the period. 

Monej' ^^as even left by 
will to purchase seats, 
and the price of a scat 
was said to be better 
known than the price of 
a horse. 

llcinbers holding their 
scats by a vicious sys- 
tem of coriuption were 
scarcely likely to take a 
lolty view of their duties, 
and the radical defect 
of the English political 
system in the eighteenth 
century was that Parlia- 
ment was not responsible 
to the nation. Elected 
by a very small section 
of the people, voting 
with closed doors, pro- 
hibiting reports of their 
speeches, members were, 
as Lord John Russell 
said, ' uncrowned kings.' 

They were not respon- 
sible to, nor — except in 
a crisis — were they in- 
fluenced by, public 
opinion. It ivas there- 
fore easy for Parliament 
to become, as it did, a 
prey to gross corruption. 

The executive, by an 
organized system of 
bribery, was able to 
manipulate it at will. The key to the 
parliamentary history of the eighteenth 
century lies in the enormous powers of 
patronage at the crown’s disposal. In 
George I’s reign no fewer than 271 mem- 
bers held offices under the crown, and 
bribes, pensions and peerages were freely 
distributed. Hence followed what Burke 
termed ‘ the distemper of Parliament.’ 
Instead of the ministry following Parlia- 
ment as to-day. Parliament followed the 
ministry and supported whatever govern- 
ment was in office. When the ministry 
was Whig, Parliament was Whig ; and 


when the ministry was 
Tory, Parliament was 
Tory. Thus dining the 
early j^cars of Gcoige 
Ill’s reign there wcic 
numerous chnngi's et 
ministij' without an\ 
general election. Paine 
concisely dcsciibcd the 
English political s3stem 
as one of loaves and 
fishes. The ministei 
who controlled the pat 
ronage of the go\ein- 
ment was alwaj's safe to 
secure a majority. 

It is therefore onh 
by a figure of speech 
that we speak of the 
Revolution of 168S as 
establishing the suprem- 
acy of Parliament. This 
supremacy was reallv 
nominal, and the influ- 
ence of the executive was 
still supreme, though 
now exerted by coriup- 
tion through Parliament 
itself, not as in the 
seventeenth c e n t u i y 
openly in defiance of 
Parliament. 'Youhaie 
been behind the cm tain,’ 
said Mary Wollstone- 
craft to Burke. ‘ Then 
you must have seen the 
clogged wheels of coi- 
ruption continualh' oiled 
by the sweat of tin 
laborious poor, squee/id 
out of them bv increas- 
ing ta-xation. You must have disco\eiL(l 
that the majority in the House of Com 
mons was often purchased by the crown.’ 

The need for parliamentary itfoini 
had been recognized under the Common- 
wealth, and the demand for better 
representation figured prominently among 
the instructions given by constituents 
to their members during the elections 
to the Exclusion Parliaments (1679-81). 
But in the first half of the eighteenth 
century the country seemed sunk m 
political apathy and to care only for 
material interests. In Church and State 



JOHN WILKES 

His scurrilous attack on the government 
in No 43 of the North Briton secured 
the arrest of John Wilkes m 1763 Upon 
his release he was hailed as a champion 
of liberty. Caricature by J ames Sayers 
I rom rurberviUc, * Ei^htecn'h Ct.nturyf' 0 U P, 
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the minds of men lay fallow. Then, in the 
second half, appeared signs of an awaken- 
ing. The elder Pitt was the first to appeal 
to the nation beyond the House of 
Commons, and his success may be 
measured by the king’s remark : ‘ You 
have taught me to look for the sense of my 
people in other places than the House 
of Commons.’ Under the stimulus of 
George Ill’s attempt at personal rule, 
and the shock given to the national pride 
by the American Revolution, political 
interest once more revived, and atten- 
tion came to be concentrated, first and 
foremost, upon the defects of the 
parliamentary machine. 

The elder Pitt stands at the head of a 
long line of reformers ; next came John 
Wilkes, whose career 
Agitations for was SO curiously 
Parliamentary Reform interwoven with the 
cause of constitu- 
tional liberty. But the Whig party 
was not united on the question of parlia- 
mentary reform, for Burke and the 
Rockingham Whigs opposed organic 
changes in the constitution The hopes 
of the reformers were therefoie fixed 
upon the younger Pitt, and, although he 
was the leader of the Tory party, his 
earliest parliamentary efforts were directed 
towards reform. His proposals were 
defeated, but the adverse majority was 
brought down to twentj*, a figure which 
was never so low again for over forty 
years. At the moment, however, vested 
interests had proved too strong. The 
proprietors of the rotten boroughs cried 
out that the time was not ripe, ^^'as this 
the time for reform, they asked, when the 
Empire had been rent asunder by the 
American Revolt, when the colonists had 
become republicans, and when, if once the 
door were opened to changes, no one could 
prescribe their limits ? Pitt lived to use 
the same argument himself. 

Apart from the plea that the movement 
was inopportune, no other valid ground 
for opposition existed, although some 
went so far as to claim that the mass of 
the people had nothing to do with the 
laws except to obey them ; while others 
contended that the people were for every 
efficient purpose virtually represented, 
since a member represented not only his 


constituency but the whole country : a 
contention manifestly unsound, for if 
Manchester or Birmingham were ade- 
quately represented by the members for 
Old Sarum, then the whole system of 
representative and responsible govern- 
ment was clearly worthless. 

In the ’eighties the reformers seemed 
upon the threshold of the Promised Land, 
but they were doomed to remain in the 
wilderness for ncaily half a century. The 
explanation lies in the French Revolution, 
which gave an unexpected setback to the 
movement, and affoided the Tory party 
an argument for opposing all innovations 
in government. The immediate effect of 
tlie Revolution was to stimulate the 
English radicals to renewed activity and 
enthusiasm They had begun to form 
political associations before 1789, but the 
movement now leccived an immense 
impetus Some reciuited their member- 
ship from the upper classes of society, 
others from ' mechanics, craftsmen, and 
petty tradesfolk.’ Burke estimated the 
number of radicals in England at one- 
fifth of the adult population of any social 
standing. This is evidently an exaggera- 
tion ; a more probable estimate is that 



APOSTLE OF CONSERVATISM 
A powerful force among the anti-reform section 
of the Whigs, Edmund Burke (1729-97) sought 
to maintain the existing constitution as modified 
by his Economic Reform Bill of 1782. This 
engraving is after a portrait by Romn^. 
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THE PARLIAMENT THAT MET AFTER THE REFORM BILL HAD SECURED THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF THE MIDDLE CLAbStiS 
For many years belorc 1 Old ]olm Ru*^seU lulioUuecd his Reform HiU dissatisfaction prevailed throughout England at the unreprr tentative character of 
Parliament Large towns like Manchcstei witli giowiiig industrial populations returned no members while numerous rotten boioughs returned more 
than one Such was tin situation which the Relorin Bill, finally passed in ’'larch 1^32 souj;ht to relieve b\ its aholitiou of rotten boiouglis and the 
extension of the fi meliiso anion^ the rnnhlle classes Sir C» JIa\tcr'b painting repiesents i session of the rcfoimcd House of Commons in 1833 
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Radical activities in England received a powerful stimulus from 
the news that revolution had broken out in France, and many 
new political societies w ere formed The three cloaked conspirators 
m this satirical print of 1792 represent Tom Paine, author of the 
revolutionary Rights of Man, w ith Sheridan and Whitbread 
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ten per cent, of the nation 
were enrolled in radical 
societies. The stiongholds 
(5f radical activities were 
London, Norwich, and 
Edinburgh. Norwich, in 
deed, boasted of thirty 
different clubs, and Shef- 
field also figured promi- 
nently. In addition to 
these societies the public 
interest in political ques- 
tions was reflected in the 
stream of pamphlets and 
broadsheets which flooded 
the country. 

While the Radical party 
was thus awakening to 
new life, a great change 
was passing over the 
minds of the English people. The en- 
thusiasm that marked the early days of 
the French Revolution melted away as 
the dark clouds gathered on the honzon. 
The governments of Europe began to see 
in the uprising of the French people a 
menace to their own stability. In Eng- 
land the reaction, due to the excesses of 
the Revolution, grew more and more 
intense. The execution of Louis XVI 
created a profound impression, and even 
the warmest admirers of the Revolution 
began to show a change of front. The 
dreams of those who had seen in the 
insurrection of the French people a move- 
ment that was to regenerate France 
and transform Europe faded away. In- 
stead of a golden age, crowned with peace 
and tranquillity, came an age of iron, of 
greed of conquest, of sordid ambition. 
For Rousseau and the vision of nature 
were substituted Napoleon and a Europe 
in arms. It is little wonder that the rude 
.iwakening destroyed men’s faith in the 
Revolution or even converted them into 
its bitter foes. We know how disillusion 
and despondency chilled the warm hopes 
of the English poets. ‘ I look round 
the world,’ cried Southey, ‘ and every- 
where find the same mournful spectacle : 
oppression triumphant everywhere.’ The 
cause of English political reform was 
weakened by the alienation of some of its 
ablest supporters, and the plea that the 
time was not ripe for parliamentary 


reform was fatal to all the efforts of the 
first generation of English reformers. 

Meanwhile, the English government, 
alarmed at the progress of French opinions 
in Europe, soon abandoned its attitude 
of benevolent detachment and plunged 
into all the excesses of reaction. The last 
years of the eighteenth century were 
clouded with gloom for the English people. 
Social distress was rife, and the war with 
France aggravated the evils of the in- 
dustrial and agricultural revolutions that 
were changing the face of England. 
The radical clubs, like the London 
Corresponding Society, had been broken 
up, and their leading spirits silenced either 
by transportation or by intimidation. 
The cause of reform seemed extinct, and 
the brilliant hopes which had filled the 
hearts of English reformers gave way to 
sullen apathy and despair. Reaction 
had triumphed, and it spared no effort 
to stamp out the dying embers of revolt. 
Yet throughout the dark days of the 
reaction the golden promise that had 
inspired the first generation of radical 
reformers still lingered on in men’s hearts 
until the day came when it bore fruit. 
Reform was delayed for more than forty 
years, but when at length it made its 
advent, following in the wake of the 
French Revolution of 1830, it exhibited 
a force and vitality that made it irre- 
sistible. For in these forty years the 
industrial changes had matured,- and- 
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CARTOON OF PEEL’S CORN LAW 
In the hope of solving the pressing piobtem of 
the Corn Laws. Sir Robert Peel introduced a 
‘ sliding scale ’ foi wheat in 1842 Under the 
title of A Modern Cores his unsuccessful measure 
was thus satirised in Punch at that time. 

before the cotton lords of the north the 
landlords of the south rajjidly succumbed. 
In 1832 the middle classes obtained their 
complete enfranchisement, and a new era 
had dawned in the political annals of the 
English people. 

The fight for the Reform Bill was only 
the first .stage of the struggle between the 
middle classes and the aristocracy. The 
second stage was the fight for the repeal 
of the torn Laws, in which the issue at 
stake was whether the industrial and 
commercial interests of the middle classes 
or the landed interest-, ol the aristocracy 
should occupy the chic f place in the 
national economy The tom Laws were 
intended to maintain the price of corn at 
a high level. They belonged to an age in 
which the w'ealth of Englaiid lay in her 
fields and the ma=s of the jiopulation 
followed the plough ; an age in which 
the encouragement of tillage, even if at 
the expense of the urban population, 
might be considered defensible. But in 
the nineteenth century the centre of 
economic gravity had changed. The 
wealth of England now lay in her factories 
and workshops ; and the artisan and 


the trader became the typical figures 
of English life. In the altered economic 
circumstances the retention of the Com 
Laws would have meant that the middle 
classes enjoyed the semblance, not the 
substance, of political power. 

The struggle over the Corn Laws was 
a memorable one. The landlords showed 
themselves determined to resist the attack 
upon the last stronghold in which thev 
were now entrenched. The founders of the 
Anti-Com-Law League were told that 
they would find it as easy to overturn the 
monarchy as to repeal the Corn Laws, 
and the prime minister, 

I-ord Melbourne, declared Repeal of 
that the proposal for repeal the Corn Laws 
was the most insane pro- 
position that ever entered a human head. 
But the assailants of the Corn Laws 
under the leadership of Richard Cobden 
and John Bright showed an even greater 
determination. The League sent mission- 
aries throughout the length and breadth 
of the land ; large sums of money 
were collected ; millions of tracts were 
distributed; hundreds of meetings were 
held in town and country. And in 1846 
their efforts were crowned with victory. 
In repealing the Corn Laws, Peel said : 

It may be that 1 shall leave a name some- 
times remembered wifh expressions of good 
will in the abodes of those whose lot it is to 
labour and to earn their daily bread by the 
sweat of their brow when they shall recruit 
their exhausted strength with abundant 
and untaxed food, the sweeter because it is 
no longer leavened by a sense of injust'ce. 

The repeal of the Com Laws was an 
unmistakable symptom that the niuklle 
classes had established their ascendancy 
in the state. Not, indeed, that the landed 
interest had lost its power to sting. The 
landlords had their revenge lor the Corn 
Laws by passing the Ten Hours Act of 
i8.f7 on behalf of the operatives in the 
factories. 

The triumph of the middle classes in 
1832 had not been achieved unaided. In 
the fight for the Reform Bill they had 
the co-operation of the mass of the work- 
ing classes. Political unions were formed 
which combined both sections of the 
community in one association. The sup- 
port of the working men v/as given in the 
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expectation that the Reform Bill would 
be a ‘ stepping stone ’ to their own political 
rights. This, however, was not the in- 
tention of the Whig party, and Lord John 
Russell, their spokesman, declared that 
‘ both those who supported and those 
who opposed the Reform Bill were alike 
determined to go no farther, but to use 
their best endeavours to preserve the 
renovated constitution entire and un- 
impaired.’ The determination to treat 
the bill as a final measure, and not as an 
instalment, shattered the alliance between 
the middle and the working classes. In 
the eyes of the latter the Reform Act 
had only effected a transfer of power 
from one domineering faction to another ; 
and out of their disillusionment sprang 
the Chartist movement, in which working 
men for the first time challenged the 
newly won political ascendancy of the 
middle classes. 

Chartism was an expression of working- 
class consciousness : it was the first 
political labour movement. Francis Place, 
one of the shrewdest politicians of his 
generation, correctly gauged the signifi- 
cance of Chartism when he wrote in 1838 : 

This is a new feature in society produced 
by the increased intelligence of the working 
people. This is the first time that the 
desire for reform has been moved by them 
and carried upwards. Until now it has 
always proceeded downwards, and expired 
when abandoned, as it always has been, by 
their gentleman leaders. It will not again 
e.xpire, but will go on continually, sometimes 
with more, sometimes with less, rapidity, but 
on it will go. 

In the ’thirties and ’forties working men 
had become completely estranged from 
the middle classes. They were resolved to 
stand alone and fight their own battles. 
Chartism was thus essentially a class 
struggle, inspired by the consciousness of 
class interests, and seeking the realization 
of its aims independently without the 
co-operation of other sections of the 
community. This is the broad historical 
significance of the Chartist movement, 
and from this point of view it was a move- 
ment bom out of time. The course of 
events was to demonstrate that the 
workers lacked political sobriety, training 
and discipline, that they lacked experi- 
enced and level-headed leaders, and, above 


all, that they lacked a stable and coherent 
organization : all of which give to the 
modern labour movement its strength 
and solidity. 

The charter itself was a political docu- 
ment. Its famous ' Six Points ' were all 
political : manhood suffrage, equal elec- 
toral districts, voting by ballot, annual 
parliaments, abolition of the property 
qualification for parliament, and payment 
of members. The most important was 
manhood suffrage. In Chartist writings 
it was emphasised that out 
of six million males above The Chartist 
twenty-one years of age the Movement 
number of electors barely 
exceeded 800,000, of whom 151,000 actu- 
ally returned a majority of members of 
Parliament. And they asked whether the 
landowner, ‘ whose interests lead him to 
keep up his rents by unjust and exclu- 
sive laws,’ or the manufacturer and 
capitalist, 'whose exclusive monopoly of 
the combined powers of wood, iron and 
steam enables them to cause the desti- 
tution of thousands, and who have an 
interest in forcing labour down to the 
minimum reward, were fit to represent 
the interests of working men ? ’ On this 
ground the Chartists rested their demand 
for equal political rights, in order, they 
said, ‘ that they may send their own 
representatives from the ranks of those 
who live by labour into the Commons 
House, to deliberate and determine, along 
with all other interests, that the interests 
of the labouring classes — of those who 
are the foundation of the social edifice — 
shall not be sacrificed.’ 

Nevertheless, the driving force behind 
the Chartist movement was not political 
but social. What gave to Chartism its 
stern reality and even brought England 
to the verge of revolution was not a 
sense of political grievances, but of social 
grievances. These were the root cause 
of the political unrest. Chartism was not 
in its essence a political challenge thrown 
down to the middle classes, but, as one of 
its most prominent leaders declared, it 
was ‘ a knife and fork question.’ The 
social aspirations of Chartism served to 
distinguish it from other political move- 
ments, a fact which was recognized by 
friends and foes alike. 
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BRITANNIA’S ‘LEAP IN THE DARK’ 


Lord Derby, head of thegoveinment that passed the Reform 
Bill in 1867, himself referred to this measure enfranchising 
the artisans m towns as a ‘ leap in the dark.' Punch’s car- 
toon represents Lord Derby as a horse, galloping into the 
thicket of reform, while Britannia shields her eyes. 


Indeed, it was the consciousness of the 
ulterior aims of the Chartist movement 
that inspired the resistance to it. It was 
the fear of what lay behind the Charter 
that caused overpowering apprehension in 
the minds of the middle classes. Macau- 
lay, whose speech in opposition to the 
Charter was an outstanding feature of the 
famous debate of 1842, when the National 
Petition was rejected, affirmed that he 
was in agreement or partial agreement 
with five out of the six points of the 
Charter, but he was diametrically opposed 
to manhood suffrage, because he thought 
that it would imperil the security of 
property. This explains the paradox of 
Chartism, namely, that the demands 
of the Charter began to be conceded as 
soon as the Chartist movement itself 
was extinct. Once the dread of a social 
revolution was removed, the opposition to 
political changes died away ; and when 
in 1867 the working men in towns were 
enfranchised, the ‘ leap in the dark ’ 
excited but little apprehension. 

The Chartist Movement expired in 
1848. Its final episode is also its best 
known. In anticipation of a great Chartist 
demonstration in support of the Third 
National Petition, for which six million 
signatures were claimed, 170,000 special 
constables had been enrolled, among them 
William Gladstone and Louis Napoleon, 


the future emperor of the French 
people ; but the rain came on, the 
demonstration dispersed quietly, 
and the monster petition was 
bundled off to Westminster in 
three cabs, to be received by Par- 
liament with shouts of laughter. 
An examination of the signatures 
revealed that the number was less 
than two millions, and they in- 
cluded such names as ‘ t'ictoiia 
rex April ist,’ Prince Albert, Sir 
Robert Peel, and the duke of 
Wellington, who was represented 
as recording his signature seven- 
teen times. It was an unwoithv 
ending of a great movement which 
had inspired some of the best 
minds among the English working 
class. None the less it was not 
ridicule that killed Chartism. The 
causes of failure were more funda- 
mental, and a study of them will enable 
us to understand why the middle classes 
remained throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury securely enthroned in their scat of 
political power. 

In the first place working men were not 
united in their attack upon the middle 
classes. They differed among themselves 
as to their ulterior aims. They wcie agreed 
on the political platform : they weie 
hopelessly divided on the social platfoim. 
The mood of the Chartist masses is 
perhaps best reflected in the uttcianccs 
of Stephens, the most vehement oi the 
Chartist orators : 

If any man should ask me what I niian 
by universal suffrage I should icph — that 
every working man in the land has the nght 
to have a good coat on his back, a gooil i oof 
over his head, a good dinner upon Ins table, 
no more work than is necessary to keep Inni 
in good health, and as much wages lot his 
work as would keep him in plenty, 'Oid 
afford him the enjoyment of all the blessings 
of life which a reasonable man could ilesiie 

This interpretation of the suffrage move- 
ment doubtless expressed the attitude 
of the rank and file to whom Chaitism 
was essentially ‘ a knife and fork ques- 
tion ’ ; but it gave no indication ot the 
concrete remedies which were necessaiv 
to make a reality of an exemplary but 
vague ideal. Nevertheless some of the 
Chartist leaders did commit themselves 
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to definite proposals. In the ferment of 
ideas two main schools of thought emerged. 
The first, under the leadership of Feaigus 
O’Connor, was reactionary • its cry was 
‘ back to the land.’ It represented a 
protest against the new industrialism 
which had created the factory system and 
concentrated large masses of population 
amidst unhealthy surroundings The 
second accepted as inevitable the indus- 
trialisation of England and did not seek 
to divert the economic current. Men like 
William Lovett saw the salvation of the 
working classes not in a return to an 
idealised past, but in co-operation and 
above all in the education and moral 
uplifting of the masses. 

The disunion among the Chartists ex- 
tended to methods as well as to aims. 
There was a ' moral force ’ party which 
sought to pursue the path of peaceful and 
constitutional agitation. There was a 
' physical force ’ party which talked of 
armed insurrection, and was actually re- 
sponsible for serious outbreaks in Wales 
and the north. The movement was also 
distracted by personal feuds and by the 
inability of its leaders to subordinate their 
personal opinions and ambitions to the 
common cause. 


Apart fiom the diversity of aims, 
methods and leadeiship, there was a fatal 
disunion in the ranks of labour itself. 
The north and the south appealed, in 
an industrial sense, two different worlds 
The woikmen of the south, and .more 
paiticularly London, represented the old 
craft traditions. They were skilled 
artisans, organized in strong trade unions, 
which had maintained their privilege of 
exclusive membership and successfully 
resisted social degradation. Their higher 
standard of life and experience of 
oiganized agitation, coupled with unique 
opportunities for instruction and dis- 
cussion, gave them a superior character 
that stamped them as a kind of aristocracy 
of labour. In the north, on the other 
hand, a vast population had sprung into 
existence, created by the new industrialism, 
and its turbulent and untamed character 
was the inevitable product of the evil 
forces which shaped it. Uneducated, 
brutalised by excessive hours of toil, 
living amidst appalling insanitary con- 
ditions and maddened by a sense of in- 
justice at the tyranny of the economic 
system, the miners and famished weavers 
of the north presented a seething mass of 
inflammable material which only needed 



A MOVEMENT THAT FAILED : CHARTISM IN 1848 
In 1848 revolutionary movements on the Contment encouraged the Chartists, led by Ernest Jones 
and Feargus O'Connor, to fresh agitations for their six points of reform. A proposed procession to 
Westminster with their ‘ monster petition ’ was forbidden, and this sketch, made near Blackfnars 
Bridge, represents a section of the crowd that attended the great Chartist meetii^ on Kennington 
Common Bogus signatuies discredited the petition and the movement ended in ignominy. 


' Illustrated London 1848 
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the spark of fiery eloquence to set it 
ablaze. These were the men who made 
pikes, and learnt to drill, and attended 
torch - light processions, and awaited 
eagerly the call to arms. 

This was the ' condition of England ’ in 
the opening decades of the nineteenth 
century ; but in the 'fifties and 'sixties 
the economic and social landscape was 
transformed. The country entered upon 
an era of great prosperity, which was due, 
among other factors, to the development 
of the railway system, the adoption of free 
trade and the increased output of gold. 
The evidence of material progress is un- 
mistakable. It is revealed in the growth 
of foreign trade abroad and in the erection 
of new factories at home, in the reduced 
number of bankruptcies, in the prosper- 
ous state of the national revenue, in the 
falling off in emigration, in the increase 
in the number of marriages and the 
decrease in the amount of the poor 
rate. All these things pointed to an im- 
provement in the condition of the manu- 
facturing population. This outburst of 
prosperity was fatal to Chartism, which 
had attracted the attention of the masses 



THOMAS CARLYLE 


One of the greatest literary forces of his age. 
Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) denounced the 
governmental apathy towards the social abuses 
that flourished in the nineteenth century. Sir 
J. £. Millais painted this portrait of him. 

K ^Iwnal Portrait Gafletv, London 
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not on account of its political aspirations, 
but because it expressed their social dis- 
content. Material progress now destroyed 
its hold upon the people. Labour ceased 
to be an insurgent force, full of revolu- 
tionary fervour, inflamed with a passionate 
sense of injustice and economic wrong. 
Instead it became the ally, or rather the 
handmaid, of Liberal- 
ism ; and its feet were Alliance of Labour 
trained to walk in con- and Liberalism 
stitutional paths. After 
the collapse of Chartism the working 
classes abandoned for half a century the 
attempt to constitute themselves a sep- 
arate political party, and were content, 
until the rise of a political labour party, 
to accept the middle classes as their 
leaders and monitors. 

Chartism, however, was not fruitless. 
It taught the middle classes a lesson which 
they have never forgotten, though their 
sensitiveness to its teachings has been 
more pronounced at some periods than at 
others. At the time when they established 
their political ascendancy in the state they 
were in the grip of an economic philosophy 
which saw the salvation of mankind in a 
policy of laisser-faire. Under the influence 
of the ‘ dismal science,’ as interpreted by 
those who professed, not always with 
authority, to speak in the sacred name of 
political economy, they showed a marked 
reluctance to make concessions to labour, 
partly at any rate from a genuine convic- 
tion that the economic maladies of society 
were outside the province of the state. 
The difficulty of securing factory reform 
confirmed working men in their belief 
that the middle classes were their enemies. 
‘ If we go on at this rate,’ exclaimed 
Robert Owen, ‘ centuries will elapse before 
any decisive measures will be taken to 
better the condition of the productive 
classes.’ The Chartists complained bitterly 
of Parliament's neglect ; 

While our social evils have repeatedly 
been brought before you, you — whose duty 
it was to provide a remedy — have looked 
carelessly on, or have been intent only on 
your interests or your pleasures. Your o\\ n 
commissioners have reported to you that 
thousands of infant children are doomed to 
slavery and ignorance in our mines and 
factories, while their wretched parents are 
wanting labour and needing bread. 
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And Carlyle rvrote in a similar strain : 

Read Hansard’s debates, or the morning 
papers, if you have nothing to do ! The old 
grand question whether A is to be in office 
or B, Canada question, Irish Appropriation 
question. West India question. Queen’s Bed 
chamber question. Game Laws, Usury 
Laws, Smithfield cattle, and Dog-carts — all 
manner of questions and subjects, except 
this, the Condition of England question, the 
alpha and omega of all ' 

While Carlyle, writing in 1839, thus 
denounced the legislature for its indiffer- 
ence to social questions, within a few years 
— largely as a result of the Chartist agita- 
tion — a new spirit revealed itself in Parlia- 
ment. ‘ With every session of Parliament,’ 
wrote Engels in 1844, ‘ the working class 
gains ground and, in spite of the fact that 
the middle class is the chief, in fact, the 
only power in Parliament, the last session 
of 1844 was a continuous debate upon 
subjects affecting the work- 
Social Reform ing class, the Poor Relief 

in England Bill, the Factory Act, the 
Masters and Servants Act.’ 
Three great remedial measures in the 
’forties did much to alleviate popular 
discontent : the prohibition of women 
and child labour in the mines, the repeal 
of the Com Laws, and the Ten Hours 
Act of 1847. And from the ’forties on- 
wards there has been a continuous stream 
of social legislation, designed to raise the 
condition of the mass of the people. The 
middle classes of Great Britain may there- 
fore claim that, whatever the errors and 
limitations of their stewardship, they have 
not been entirely unmindful of the welfare 
of those whose interests were committed 
by the Reform Act of 1832 to their charge. 

On the Continent, as we began by 
indicating, the history of the middle classes 
ran a different course. In the eighteenth 
century Continental society comprised four 
main elements, whom an old French 
historian described as the landowner who 
commanded, the peasant who obeyed, the 
soldier who fought, and the priest who 
prayed. The English traveller, accustomed 
in his own country to greater gradations 
of wealth and rank, was struck by the 
extremes of poverty and wealth which 
he found abroad : he seemed to pass at 
once from beggary to profusion. TTie gulf 


between rich and poor appeared absolute, 
whereas in England it was bridged over 
by intermediate classes. One partial 
exception must be noticed. The com- 
mercial development of France had 
created the nucleus of a middle class, to 
whose leadciship was largely due the 
success of the French Revolution. 

The Revolution broke out in France not 
because the economic abuses were greater 
there than elsewhere in Europe, but owing 
to the growth of an enlightened middle 
class animated by a 
strong passion for social Middle-class Power 
equality, whose discon- in France 

tent with the existing 
regime had been fostered by the writings 
of the ‘ philosophes ’ (see Chapter 155). 
Saturated with liberal ideas, and drawing 
inspiration from the American Revolution, 
which they had actively encouraged, the 
bourgeoisie assumed the leadership in the 
attack on the old order. They .succeeded 
in shattering it, but their oum advent to 
political power was postponed, first by 
the rise of Napoleon, then by the restor- 
ation of the Bourbon dynasty. Their 
opportunity came with the Revolution 
of 1830. They wrested the fruits of 
victory out of the hands of the populace, 
and set up the Orleans monarchy in order 
to establish their position in the com- 
munity as the governing class. They alone 
enjoyed the exercise of political rights,’ 
since the franchise was limited to those 
who paid two hundred francs a year in 
taxes, and a seat- in Parliament to those 
who paid five hundred francs.' Hence they 
were able to determine the composition of 
the Chambers, and it was with their aid that 
Louis Philippe reigned from 1830 to- 1848. 

The bourgeois monarchy sought to steer 
its way midway between reaction and 
revolution ; and its policy was based on 
timid ' resistance ’ to all political innova- 
tions. It imposed an unpopular peace 
upon a nation in love with glory, while 
its conduct of internal affairs equally 
failed to conciliate public opinion. The 
pillars of the monarchy were the middle 
classes. Their authority rested on a legal 
basis — the franchise — ^but they enjoyed 
no moral or intellectual ascendancy over 
the rest of the community, and they 
possessed no historical claims to be the 
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governing class — claims which might have established national workshops in which a 
reconciled France to their pretensions, motley crowd of workmen were assembled 
On the other hand, as the representatives without any useful work to do. The 
of wealth and material power they excited situation rapidly became a menace to the 


the animosity of those in whose eyes the 
existing social and economic order was 
based upon injustice. 

Thus the support of the , 

bourgeoisie was in the / 

long run a source of M 

weakness rather than \ 

of strength, and Louis jR 

Philippe committed a 

fatal mistake in standing 

aloof from the progres- t 

sive elements in the 

country, and identifying 

himself with a parlia- 

mentary majority whose 

political preponderance 

was illusory since it was 

not truly representative. ■■ 

The short-lived ascend- 


i 

i- .../ii 


public order and the workshops were 
abolished. The disappointed hopes of 
the labouring classes 
provoked them into 
armed insurrection, and 
^^6 a sanguinary conflict 

IP took place which ended 

the dream of a social 
■L democracy. Then fol- 

^ lowed the Second Empiie 

which all classes were 
* stripped of political 

rights, which they did 
not succeed in recovei- 
ing completely until the 
W^B , foundation of the Third 

''2 Republic in 1870 

In Germany a vigorous 
■' town life had flourished 


ancy of the bourgeoisie LOUIS BLANC ' Middle Ages, and 

in the government of His insistence on the • right to work ' ^he Hanseatic League 
France was destroyed with its accompanying scheme for self- (see Chap. 119) was the 
by the Revolution of governing workshops won wide popu- most powerful com- 
1848, which was directed ^ Loms Kan? riSit-ll? mercial force in 1101 them 

primarily against middle- • Dn Rcsiauraim,, Ind Revoiutwn ■ Europe. But in modern 

class government. The times the dctclopment 

institution of manhood suffrage trans- of a German middle class was ai rested 


ferred political power from the middle 
classes to the community at large, and 
the Revolution thus constituted an epoch 
m the history of political democracy. 
It was also an epoch in the history of 
economic democracy, because it witnessed 
a remarkable, though tentative, exjxiri- 
inent in socialism. 

The populace of Paris had not over- 
turned the government of the middle 
classes for political reasons alone. The 
watchw'ord of the Revolution was 'the 
right to work.' Its promoters con- 
templated a form of industrial syndicalism 
in which production was to be organized 
on the basis of self-governing workshops 
which appointed their own officials and 
were linked up with other industrial 
groups. But instead of the co-operative 
workshops advocated by Louis Blanc, 
which the state was to furnish with the 
preliminary capital, while leaving the 
control of the industry in the hands of 
the workmen themselves, the government 


by a combination of circumstances. 
The ravages of the Thirty Yeais’ War 
left permanent traces upon the countrv, 
and retarded its economic development 
for two centuries. Moreover Germany 
was the most divided countrj' in Europe 
It comprised, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, over two huiKlietl 
states, and the effect on the tiade ol 
Germany may be gauged from the fact 
that on one German river a cargo jiaid 
toll thirty-three times. Down to 185c 
industry was still organized on pimiituc 
lines. The guild system, with its netwoik 
of restrictions, still held its ground, and 
machinery had made but little pro”iL'-'' 
In the 'fifties and 'sixties, however. 
Germany began to make headway. The 
Zollverein, or customs union, widcnec 
the market for Germany by removing 
fiscal barriers, and the railways affoidee 
invaluable facilities for the transport o 
commodities like coal and iron. When, ir 
1871, Germany became a national state 
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the enthusiasm awakened in her people 
seemed to endow them with some of 
the qualities of youth. The energy of the 
nation was revealed in the remarkable 
expansion of industry and commerce. 

During the closing decades of the nine 
teenth century the German middle class 
assumed a modem aspect. It became 
primarily an employing and directing 
class, sharply differentiated from the 
working class, whose consciousness of 
separate economic interests found ex- 
pression in the formation 
Middle Classes of trade unions. While it 
in Germany resembles in its capitalist 
functions the English 
middle class, it differs from it in the 
more thorough mental training which it 
receives. The German system of educa- 
tion, though not without its limita- 
tions, has broadened the intellectual 
horizon of the German middle class, and 
made it less stereotyped, more responsive 
to new ideas, more willing to apply 
scientific knowledge both to methods of 
production and to the marketing of goods. 
On the other hand its social status was 
inferior, and its political development was 
more backward, down to the end of the 
Great War. The former was due to the 
ascendancy of military traditions ; and, as 
regards the latter, although it enjoyed the 
franchise its influence in the Reichstag 
was rendered largely negligible by the 
fact that German ministers 
were not responsible to Par- 
liament. It was not until the 
foundation of the German 
Republic that the principle 
of ministerial responsibility 
was established. But by this 
time its claim to political 
power was contested by the 
working class, which is equally 
well organized, while numeri- 
cally it is far superior. The 
ultimate issue of the struggle 
lies in the future. 

■ The rise of a middle class 
in Russia dates from the clos- 
ing years of the nineteenth 
century, when the unprece- 
dented growth of industry 
called into existence a class of 
manufacturers to reinforce a 


rapidly expanding professional class. This: 
development was due to several factors. 
The emancipation of the serfs made avail- 
able an abundant supply of cheap labour ; 
the creation of railways opened up means- 
of communication, and increased the 
facilities of transport ; and the influx 
of capital from abroad furnished the 
necessary resources for large industrial 
enterprises. The result was stupendous : 
an immense stimulus was given to the 
cotton and mineral industries, and the 
factory system grew by leaps and bounds. 
On the eve of the Great War Russia 
contained over three million factory 
workers, minor industries apart ; and 
among the industrial nations of the world 
she was said to rank fifth. 

The advent of industrialism in Russia 
was an event which ranks in importance 
second only to the emancipation of the 
serfs. So long as Russia continued in the 
agricultural stage the autocracy remained 
unassailable. In the early years of the 
nineteenth century a reform movement 
had been sponsored by a handful of 
patriots recruited from the ranks of the 
nobility, but they were (as a contemporary- 
writer observed) ' a generation without 
fathers and sons,’ and they shared the 
fate of all pioiieers who live in advance 
of their age. Nor was Nihilism, which 
began in the 'sixties, more successful in its- 
attack upon the autocracy, since it failed 



NIHILIST CONSPIRATORS ON THE SCAFFOLD 
The wretched condition of the masses in Russia gave birth to- 
a species of revolutionary socialism known, after 1862, as 
Nihilism. The violent nature of the movement compelled the- 
government to take drastic action, and numbers of Nihilists 
were arrested in 1877-78, and condemned to death. 
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to enlist the support of the masses, sentatives who should participate in legis- 
Experience showed that the Russian lation and control the executive, 
peasantry v as not ripe for political propa- Hitherto the reform movement had 
ganda. and the refonn movement remained been confined mainly to the middle classes, 
throughout the nineteenth century a but now it was joined by the industrial 
movement which had leaders but no fol- proletariat. On ‘ Red Sunday.’ January 
lowers. But the growth of the capitalist 22, 1905, a great procession of strikers was 
svstem ti ansformed the political situation, organized for the purpose of 
It created a middle class and an indusrrial presenting to the tsar a peti- Russia’s first 
proletariat, and the one was no less incom- tion that expressed political Parliament 
patible with the maintenance of an arbi- as well as industrial griev- 
trarv and autocratic regime than the ances. The demonstration failed to achie\ e 
other. Once Russia had passed into the its purpose, the troops firing upon the dense 
stage of capitalism, and fallen into line crowds ; but it was a tangible sign of the 
A\-ith Western civilization, her methods of political awakening of the w'orking classes, 
govei nment , how e\ er suitable for a peasant whose entrance into the reform movement 
Empiie, became a hopeless anachronism. gave it a broad democratic basis and 
The new economic situation soon made enlarged its prospects of success. Public 
itself felt. The centre of political gravity opinion was stirred to its depths, and to 
shifted from the landed to the industrial calm the public agitation the emperor 
interests, and the field for revolutionary issued the October Manifesto {1905I, which 
propaganda was transferred from the conceded the demands of the ' Eleven 
villages to the towns. The Japanese War Points.’ 

{1904I brought matters to a head. The The first Russian Parliament, know'n as 
war was unpopular with the nation, and ‘the Duma of the national indignation,’ 
the incapacity with which it was carried met in May, 1906, and a new chapter 
on completed the disillusion of the Russian opened in the history of Russia. If the 
people and opened their eyes to the gross government had loyally co-optrated with 
defects of the bureaucratic regime. The the Duma and carried out th“ promises 
government was utterly discredited and contained in the October Manifesto, it is 
the professional classes seized the oppor- at least possible that the autocracy would 
tunity to present their demands in the have sur\'ived in the form of a constitu- 
form of the ‘Eleven Points,’ which in- tional monarchy w’ith political power 
eluded inviolability of person and domicile ; vested in the middle classes, while free 
freedom of conscience, of speech and parliamentary institutions would ha\o 
of the press, with the right of holding provided a training ground for the 1 epre 
public meetings and forming associations ; sentatives of labour. But the destiny of 
and an assembh' of freely elected repre- Rus-ia has shaped events otherw isc. 



MEETING OF RUSSIA’S FIRST PARLIAMENT IN MAY, 1906 
In 1905 Liberals and revolutionists in Russia combined in a movement that threatened the auto- 
ciatic regime The go\ernmeiit issued a Manifesto in October, 1905, promising various political 
reforms, but disturbances still continued. Finally, m May, 1906. the tsar convoked the first 
Duma, or national parliament. This body W’as antagonistic to the government, and in its desire 
to secure executive functions failed to exercise its legislative powers. It was dissolved in July, igob. 
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INDIA UNDER WESTERN RULE 

How the only modern Counterpart of the 
Roman Empire was built up and administered 

By ARTHUR D. INNES 

Assistant Editor of the Universal History of the World ; Sometime Lecturer in Indian 
History at the School of Oriental Studies; Author of A Short History of British India, 
etc., and contributor to the Cambridge History of India 


T he old popular idea, derived from the 
picturesque rhetoric of Macaulay, 
that Robert Clive with a handful 
of Englishmen conquered India and 
shattered a mighty empire is remote from 
the actual facts. The Mogul Empire was 
already nothing more than a legal fiction 
when Clive arrived in India to start a 
career as a clerk in the offices of the East 
India Company. The East India Company 
never made war on the Mogul. It fought 
the French Company which was endea- 
vouring to eject it from Indian soil. It 
took sides, because the French Company 
had first taken sides, in a struggle between 
rival candidates for the vice-royalty of 
the Deccan and the governorship of the 
Carnatic ; and by the time that the 
French were wiped off the board it had 
taught the Nizam of Hyderabad and the 
nawab of the Carnatic that its alliance 
was worth having. But when that stage 
was reached it had also come into direct 
conflict with another Indian nawab who 
had deliberately attacked its long legalised 
establishment on the Hugh (Hooghli). 

Clive had gone to Bengal not with any 
intention of conquering the province and 
setting up British rule therein, but to 
enforce compensation and security against 
any repetition of the outrage of w'hich 
the nawab of Bengal had been guilty (see 
page 3899) ; and when the nawab fell he 
found himself morally responsible for the 
preservation of law and order in that pro- 
vince, which would otherwise have become 
the scene of unspeakable anarchy. But his 
power, if indisputable, rested not on law 
but on personal prestige. He got it 
legalised through the official appointment 
of the Company as the Diwan or financial 
administrator of the province by the 
technically supreme authority, the Mogul 


at Delhi ; and the appointment to the 
Diwani was the beginning of the British 
rule in India — a rule which did not then 
extend beyond Bengal and Bihar. 

The Company then had made itself 
responsible for the administration of 
Bengal ; but the Company’s officers had at 
the outset little enough sense of that 
responsibility. They found themselves, 
like the proconsuls and propraetors of the 
Roman Republic, in a position of practical 
power from which they could derive 
immense personal wealth, with no one to 
say them nay. It is 
not surprising that many New responsibility 
of them misused that of the India House 
power at the outset ; 
from the Indians’ point of view it was 
a matter of course that they should do so, 
in accordance with the all but universal 
practice of native officials. Nevertheless, 
within a very few years that sense of 
moral responsibility began to prevail ; and 
it prevailed completely when the Company 
learned to pay its servants on a scale 
which ensured to them wealth sufficient 
to reward them for their services under 
conditions which, until that was done, 
made the temptation to illegitimate 
methods of supplementing their pay 
almost irresistible. 

That time, however, did not immediately 
arrive. When Clive left India for the third 
and last time, he had reduced abuses, 
legalised the Company’s position, estab- 
lished friendly relations with the Delhi 
government and with the wazir of Oudh, 
the great province on the Ganges between 
Bengal and Delhi, and with the eastern 
division of the Marathas at Nagpore, and 
had laid down the principles which should 
govern the relations between the British 
and the country powers ; but he had not 
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THE OLD EAST INDIA HOUSE 
Chartered in 1600, the Company of Merchants 
of London Trading to the East Indies for many 
years had their headquarters in Leadenhall Street, 
from 1O48 to 1726 occupying this house with its 
appropriately decorated fajade. 

From U ( Itam jJrtggs, * Fohes of th« East India Company * 

worked out a system of administration. 
He left the government of Bengal in the 
hands of a small council appointed by the 
India House (the headquarters of the East 
India Company in London) ; he left an 
army of some three thousand Europeans 
and a proportionate number of sepoy 
regiments in the Company’s service ; but 
the administration of justice and the 
collection of revenue — the two main 
functions of the government — were mainly 
in the hands of Indian officials under very 
inadequate European supervision, and with 
no tradition anywhere of a standard of 
public service. 

In effect, the business of organizing rule 
was begun by Warren Hastings on his 
appointment, fifteen years after Clive’s 
victory at Plassey, to the governorship of 
Bengal, extended two years later into a 
general governorship to which the other 
two presidencies of Madras and Bombay 
owed, but were seldom disposed to yield, 
obedience. The years of his governorship 
witnessed the first experimental effort of 
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the British government at Westminster 
to recognize its own responsibility, a 
national responsibility, for the rulership of 
its own subjects within an empire where 
it had itself no jurisdiction. The main 
effect of that attempt was to show how 
the thing ought not to be done. In spite, 
however, of North's Regulating Acts 
(1773) and of the fact that the India House 
was blind to the difficulties with which 
Hastings was faced, that great man suc- 
cessfully laid the foundations upon which 
the Pax Britannica was gradually built 
up by his successors. 

It is not easy to realize the actual 
position. India, nominally owning the 
sway of one emperor, was in fact divided 
among a number of independent princes, 
some Mahomedans, others Hindus. The 
Mahomedans were officially the Mogul’s 
viceroys, appointed by him and having 
no hereditary title in law but a ^ague 
claim to hereditary succes- 
sion in practice. Such Diverse powers 
were the Nizam of Hyder- owning India 
abad, the nawabs of 
Bengal and of the Carnatic and the 
wazir of Oudh. Minor Hindu princes, 
generally Rajputs, were hereditary chiefs 
whose dynasties dated back to pre- 
Mahomedan times ; commonly entitled 
raja or maharaja (the superior dignity). 
The Marathas, however, formed a dis- 
tinctive group. Technically their heredi- 
tary head was the prince of Sattara , the 
recognized head, however, was his here- 
ditary chief minister or mayor of the palace, 
the peshwa of Poona, who ranked above 
the other four Maratha princes, Scindia, 
Bhonsla, Holkar and Gaekwar. They 
encircled the Nizam’s dominions on the 
west, north-west and north. In the basin 
of the Indus there were as yet no powerful 
potentates ; but in the south, at the time 
when Warren Hastings became governor, 
the Hindu principality of Mysore had fallen 
under the sway of a very able Mahoniedan 
military adventurer, Haider (Hyder) Ah, 
who had extended his sultanate con- 
siderably beyond the principality of My- 
sore proper. By the acquisition of Bengal, 
the British had taken among these powers 
the place of the Bengal nawab. 

Hastings, as well as the home authori- 
ties, had inherited Clive’s conviction that 
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sound policy demanded consolidation but 
forbade expansion. He made no conquests. 
The Rohilla war (1774), of which Macaulay 
makes so much, was undertaken for two 
reasons. There was, or seemed to be, a 
serious danger that the Rohillas would 
unite with the Marathas to crush Oudh, 
and if they crushed Oudh the next move 
would be against Bengal. The wazir 
appealed to Hastings, who at the time was 
governor of Bengal but not yet governor- 
general ; and Hastings, desperately in need 
of revenue, in effect lent him troops for a 
consideration, which was very advan- 
tageous to the Company — and also left 
behind it the lesson that wherever British 
troops were employed British standards 
of what is legitimate in warfare must be 
rigidly maintained, as they were not in 
that pcirticular case. The Maratha war 
■when he was governor -general was forced 
upon him by the misdirected and un- 
authorised activities of the Bombay 
government. For the Mysore war respon- 
sibility was divided between the blun- 
derers at Madras and the aggressive 
proclivities of Haider Ali. 

The Maratha prince, Mahdoji Scindia, 
admirably exemplifies the attitude of the 
shrewdest native rulers. 
Attitude of the Some of the British, he ob- 
Native Princes served. Were fools; others 
were not. If the latter 
held control it was very bad business to 
quarrel with them ; if the former, they 
might be safely and profitably attacked, 
since they were the most serious obstacle 
in the way of Maratha ambitions. The 
Madras and Bombay governments obvi- 
ously belonged to this category ; Hastings 
was another matter. With Hastings in 
control, the British must be conciliated ; 
Hastings being removed, his successors 
must be judiciously tested ; and even 
when he was governor-general it by no 
means followed that he was in control. 
Therefore the astute Maratha was always 
equally ready to act or seem to act 
agednst the British or to pose as their 
sincere well-wisher, as circumstances 
might direct. But when at last Hastings 
was freed from the control of a council 
which made a point of wrecking his policy, 
Scindia assumed the friendly role, so that 
the Marathas were divided. 


The menace, however, became even 
more serious when Haider Ali, long 
reluctant to challenge the British, made up 
his mind that they must go. They were 
entangled in the Maratha war and in a 
war with the French as allies of the 
Americans ; they had no friends, since 
they had so frightened the Nizam that he 
wanted to be rid of them, fearing them — 
for the moment — more than he feared 
either the Marathas or Haider Ali himself, 
though never quite sure which of the 
three he feared most. Haider poured the 
mighty army he had built up into the 
Carnatic, overwhelmed the British de- 
tachments with which the Madras govern- 
ment hurriedly endeavoured to stem his 
course, and ravaged the whole country up 
to the walls of Madras itself. His vic- 
torious progress so alarmed the Marathas 
and the Nizam that they became eager to 
compound their quarrels with the British 
and to turn on the conqueror ; but a 
French squadron appeared in the Indian 
waters and proved itself more than a 
match for the British squadron, though 
by this time Eyre Coote, the old hero of 
Wandewash, was proving himself still 
invincible whenever he could force an 
engagement upon Haider. 



GENERAL SIR EYRE COOTE 


Sir Eyre Coote (1726-83) went to India m 1734 
and in 1779 became commander in chief. Hie 
victory at Wandewash, in 1760. destroyed 
the French dominion m India, and in 1781 
he routed Haider Ali at Porto Novo. 

Sattonal Porirati Galhry, London 
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It seemed more than probable that the 
victory would go against the British, when 
both the old warriors died, and Haider 
was succeeded by his equally ambitious 
but much less -able son Tippu Sultan 
(Tippoo Sahib) ; and on the top of that 
change came the Peace of Versailles and 
the consequent withdrawal of the French. 

Tippu was not crushed, be- 
Mysore under cause the Madras authorities 
Tippu Sultan elected to make peace with 
him on their own account 
on terms which he could hardly help re- 
garding as an admission of defeat on their 
part. Mysore remained a menace for some 
time; but after Haider Ali’s death the 
British never again had to fight an Indian 
captain whose ultimate defeat was not a 
foregone conclusion. And Haider himself 
knew that even he could not wipe them 
out : ‘ Though I conquer the land — who 
can conquer the sea ? ’ 

It was the successive attempts to drive 
the British out that forced them, for self- 
preservation, to a.ssert, establish and 
enforce a continually e.xtending supre- 
macy, and to realize that no Indian poten- 
tate regarded himself as having been 
beaten unless loss of territory followed 
defeat. But one fact the struggle of those 
years made manifest to every poten- 
tate : the British might blunder into the 
tightest of corners, but when annihilation 
seemed imminent they had a surprising 
way of suddenly reversing the situation 
and snatching victory out of apparent 
defeat. 


The home authorities impeached Warren 
Hastings, who, after a trial protracted 
through seven j'ears, was acquitted on 
every count of the indictment. But for 
them also one fact definitely emerged. 
There must be in India a governor-geneial 
with absolute authority and a free hand 
to take on his own responsibility such 
action as he deemed necessary to the 
security of the position ; and they had 
the wisdom not only to formulate a con- 
stitution of sufficient elasticity but to 
appoint as successor to Hastings a man 
who already enjoyed deservedly such a 
measure of public confidence both as 
statesman and as soldier, and such im- 
munity from rancorous personal hostility, 
as made him the fittest possible person 
to be entrusted with the inauguration of 
the new system. Lord Cornwallis. 

The main task of the new governor- 
general was the reorganization of the 
system of administration in the provinces 
that were under direct British rule — an area 
which he had no sort of desire to e-\tcnd. 
Tippu, whatever his ultimate intentions 
might be, was not immediately threaten- 
ing a fresh challenge to the British, nor 
had the Marathas — and still less the Nizam 
— any disposition to do so, at least until 
they could see much better prospects of 
success than were promised by the char- 
acter of Cornwallis. War was the last thing 
Cornwallis himself desired, till it was forced 
upon him by Tippu’s aggressions, which 
were also alarming both to the Marathas 
and the Nizam, at whose expense both 



PLEASURE PALACE OF TIPPU SULTAN AT SERINGAPATAM 
All the glory has departed Irom Seringapatam, which is now but a place of mean streets dominated 
by the tombs of Haider Ali and his son, Tippu's mosque and the ruins of the Deria Uaulat l*alace 
Once the town was the favourite residence of the last of the independent sultans of Mysore, and 
he lost his life while fighting in its defence. The palace, seen above, is an imitation of the Mogul 
style of architecture, bahed especially upon the.plan of the Taj Mahal. 

Photo, E.N.A. 
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he and his father had made considerable 
additions to the Mysore sultanate. 

Cornwallis found himself under a for- 
gotten treaty obligation to maintain the 
Nizam’s authority in certain districts of 
which he had been robbed by Haider. The 
Nizam, pressed to fulfil certain treaty 
obligations of his own, retorted by claiming 
British aid in the recovery of the lost pro- 
vinces. Tippu, anticipating hostile action 
by the British, the Marathas and the Nizam 
in combination, attacked the principality of 
Travancore, which was under British pro- 
tection. The result was the second Mysore 
war (1790-92), in which Tippu was 
defeated, not without difficulty, by Corn- 
wallis, who was hampered more than 
assisted by his nominal allies. Tippu was 
compelled to surrender a considerable 
amount of the territory annexed by his 
father or by himself ; the Marathas and the 
Nizam receiving equal shares with the 
British in strict accordance with the terms 
of the alliance, in spite of the proved fact 
that both of them had been in secret 
correspondence with the common enemy 
and neither of them had rendered any 
practical assistance in the campaigns. 

Next year the great war with the French 
Republic broke out, Cornwallis was re- 
called, and the governorship passed into 
the weaker hands of 

French intrigues Sir John Shore (Lord 
•with Native Princes Teignmouth). Though 
France had in India 
no military foothold, but only commercial 
‘ factories,’ French agents were soon at 
work among the Indian princes who were 
entrusting the organization of their forces 
to French soldiers and reviving their hop>es 
of turning successfully upon the British. 
Those hopes were rudely shattered when 
Richard Wellesley, Lord Mornington, 
arrived in 1798 to take the place of the 
inactive and timorous Teignmouth. 

At the moment of his arrival the new 
governor-general was faced with definite 
proofs of collusion between France and 
Mysore, while not only had Tippu him- 
self French officers in his employment, 
but both the Nizam and Scindia had 
large forces organized under French com- 
mander's. He found also a prevailing con- 
viction that beyond the north-western 
passes Zeman Shah at Kabul wielded a 



MARQUESS WELLESLEY, K.G. 
Richard Colley Wellesley (1760-1842) succeeded 
to the earldom of Mornington in 1781, and in 
1708 went to India as governor-general, where 
he enhanced British prestige. He received his 
marquisate in 1799. Painting by J. Pain Davis. 

National Portrait CalUry, London 

tremendous Mahomedan power, which he 
was about to hurl upon northern India in 
collusion with the fanatically Moslem 
sultan of Mysore in the south. The Moslem 
Nizam might not improbably seek salva- 
tion in joining forces with them, while the 
Marathas were too much occupied with 
internal rivalries and factions to be a cal- 
culable factor in the situation. As matters 
stood it was imperative that the British, 
if they were to hold their own at all, must 
do more : they must become predominant. 

What Mornington saw as a necessity 
was that the country powers must be 
precluded in the first place from forming 
alliances with France ; secondly, from 
forming anti-British military leagues be- 
tween themselves ; and thirdly, from having 
at their individual disposal military forces 
which were a menace to the security of 
their neighbours. The Nizam was not 
unwilling to resume his old allegiance 
when he saw that the British were ready 
and determined to assert their power £is 
protectors. Tippu was another matter. 
Mornington tried — though with no expec- 
tation of success — to persuade him to 
agree to terms similar to those accepted by 
the Nizam ; terms which meant a practical 
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VIEW OF SERINGAPATAM WHILE CAPITAL OF MYSORE 
Alier U'Uipia? the to'vereignU of Mysore, Haidar \ i made Senngapatim hia caoi al Hia son T ppu 
Su tan strongh Ibruhed the citrv which he retained when compelled b> CorawaJ'is ir jz to 

surrender much otner terntorv that he and his father had anncced In \pnl 1799 h c\er 
General Harrib bea’eged the capital and on Ma'v 4 carred it b\ storm Tippu himself Lem’ killed 
in its defence This \iew of the city is taken from Homes Ah sore published at Madras in 1794 


surrender ol independence Fippu hoped 
not onl\ for independence but for empire ; 
nor did his attitude change when news 
arrned of the destruction of the French 





THE LION OF LAHORE 
Ranjit Singh (i7So-iS39) was the ablest soser 
eign who e\er founded an empre in India 
B1 nd in one ej e paiaK sed and diseai>ed, he 
waarepu's.ve to look at vet he was fascinatingly 
courteous and was adored by his subjects 
froiu Osbonu, Tiu Court and Camp of Runjeet Sing* 


fleet at the battle of the Nik to the 
significance of which he was not alive as 
his father might ha\ e been 

Earlj in I7q9 the British supported b\ 
the Nizam, marched into M\<ion, Tippu 
was dnven mto Senngapatam but ‘>till 
refused terms Senngapatam was earned 
bj storm , the sultan, a most valiant 
w amor, fell, fighting to the last Th con 
queror reinstated the old Hindu dvnastv 
m the old Hmdu dominion ot Jh sore the 
rest of the sultanate was shaied between 
the British and the Nizam seeing that 
there was no one else to restore 
When the short hied dvnastv ot H ndir 
Ah had fallen — it had consisted onlv ot its 
founder and its founder s son — there re 
mained onl\ one power that ot the 
Maratha contedcraci which couH dream 
of mailing the power of the Bntish 
Apart from the powerless Mogul at Delhi — 
a mere hgurehead in whose name it might 
be convenient to act tor the cohur ot 
legahtj which it earned — the twu con- 
siderable Mahomedan d\ nasties ot H\ lera 
bad and Oudh, both of them Ie>s than a 
hundred tears old, were neither of them 
strong enough to otter armed resistance 
either to the British or to the Jlarathas 
as thev must be the dependants 01 the 
subjects of one or the other, both of them 
much preferred to be the dependants of 
the Bntish . aggression being out ot the 
question, secunty was the ne\t desidera- 
tum. and dependence on the Bntish w ould 
give them security, while subjection to the 
Marathas would not In the Indus basin 
the Punjab and Sindh did not as v et count 
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as powers, though Ranjit Singh at Lahore 
was establishing and organizing the Sikh 
dominion in the Punjab. 

The next stage, then, was the inevitable 
conflict with the Marathas. Four of the 
five Maratha princes were in constant 
conflict among themselves for the head- 
ship of the confederacy : the 
Conflict with peshwa at Poona whose 
the Marathas presidency had been gener- 
ally acknowledged, the only 
Brahman among them ; Daulat Rao 
Scindia, successor by adoption to the 
great Mahdoji, who from his position at 
Gwalior dominated the Mogul ; Jeswant 
Rao Holkar at Indore ; and Bhonda at 
Nagpore in Berar, who, being in more 
immediate contact with British territory, 
was generally disinclined to risk a serious 
quarrel. None of them was inclined to 
accept the treaty terms propounded bv 
Wellesley (his marquisatc was the reward 
of his victory over Tippu), on the analogs' 
of those accepted by the Nizam ; till 
Baji Rao Peshwa, defeated in the field 
by Holkar, sought security for himself 
in the British alliance. He accepted the 
Treaty of Bassein. 

If the others followed suit, the indepen- 
dence of the Marathas would disappear. 
Scindia and Bhonsla remained in amis, 
regardless of Wellesley’s demand that they 
should withdraw to their respective terri- 
tories. In a brief campaign their armies 
were shattered by the governor-general’s 
younger brother — the future duke of 
Wellington — and Lake. When they had 
been forced to submission Holkar took the 
field, and by following the traditional 
tactics of his people succeeded in inflicting 
disaster on the mismanaged British lorce 
that was sent against him , but hi-^ ultimate 
defeat was a foregone conclusion, though 
before it was completed M'ellesley was 
superseded and there came another biief 
period of non-intervention which, but loi 
the decisive character of Wellesley's 
operations, might have brought about 
further disasters. 

Wellesley’s predecessors had protected 
the Nizam and the wazir with troops 
maintained by subsidies from those poten- 
tates ; which were by no means always 
forthcoming. Wellesley went a step 
farther. He developed this system of 


‘ subsidiary alliances ’ by requiring the 
potentates to maintain within their own 
borders a British sepoy contingent, which 
would be their security against attack, 
while the size of their own armies was to 
be restricted ; but in lieu of the uncer- 
tain cash subsidy, which the princes were 
so often unable to raise, districts were to 
be ceded to the British, so that the con- 
tingents might be maintained out of their 
revenues. Thus the Nizam ceded the 
districts allotted to him after the Mysore 
war , while as a result of the Maratha 
war the territories long known as the 
' North-West Provinces ’ on the south, 
north and west of Oudh were either ceded 
or annexed Irom the Marathas, the Mogul 
continuing to reign officially in the im- 
perial city of Delhi, livery important 
potentate was further required to receive 
at his court a British official, known as 
resident or agent, as the representative 
of the paramount power, though retaining 
in his own hands the internal administra- 
tion of his dominions. 

Wellesley's latter operations, however, 
had appeared to be far too aggressive, and 
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Francis Kawdon-Hastings (1754-1826) suc- 
ceeded to the earldom of Moira in 1793 and was 
created Marquess of Hastings for his services 
in India between 1813 and 1823. This sketch 
of him by J. Atkinson was made in 1820. 

Naiional Porlraii Gallery, London 
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to entail responsibilities far too serious, 
to be acceptable to the home authorities, 
lie was superseded while Holkar was still 
in the field, and his immediate successors 
were deeply pledged to the pre-Wellesley 
doctrine. More than a decade passed before 
Moira (Lord Hastings) was authorised to 
take the necessary steps for the pacifica- 
tion of Central India whore the Maratha 
chiefs held swat'. They had been in the 
interval fostering the miscellaneous bands, 
amounting to armies, of brigands known 
as Pindaris or Pathans who raided in all 
directions, committing coiintle.ss atroci- 
ties, in collusion with the ilaratha rulers. 
Since thc.sc professed their inability to 
suppress the Pindaris, the British at last 
took the task upon themselves. Baji Rao 
at Poona and an ambitious regent at 
Xagpore seized the opportunity to make 
a last effort to throw off the British 
ascendancy ; the other chiefs, whatever 
they may have intended to do, were 
paralysed for hostile action by the judi- 
cious disposition of the British forces, 
which prevented them from combining. 
In Berarthe threatened rising was nipped 
in the bud ; the Pindaris were crushed ; 
the peshwa was deposed and removed to 
British territory, though he was put in 
private possession of immense estates ; 
the Poona principality was annexed, 
while the accession of a very youthful 
Bhonsla meant that Berar was for a time 
practically ruled by a British resident. 

Thenceforth, though there was still 
a Mogul, a ' Padishah,' at Delhi, the 
action of his authority was dropped. 

The imperial functions had 
Kritlsh Raj openly passed to the British 
established Raj, though within the semi- 
circle of the northern moun- 
tains the Punjab and Sindh were still 
independent, and collision with them was 
''till far off ; while about a quarter of 
the whole area harl passed under direct 
British administration. For almost a 
([uarter of a century after the Pindari war 
there was no further expansion of the 
British dominion within India proper, 
though a war was forced upon the 
British by Burma, which was followed 
inevitably by annexations in farther 
India, and the British also involved 
themselves in ill managed complications 
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bejmnd the north-western frontier, owing 
to well founded suspicions of Russian 
movements and aims ; so we turn now 
to India ‘ under Western rule ' in the 
more intimate sense of that phrase 
— British administration of the British 
provinces. 

Apart from relations with the country 
powers, the main business of the gowin- 
ment was the administration of the law 
and the collection of revenue. 

The main source of revenue Collection of 
was and always had been the revenue 
the land. Government under 
the Moguls claimed a specific share in 
the produce, varying from time to time, 
based on assessments varying Irom time 
to time and upon no common system, 
the provinces being divided into districts. 
In each district there was a collector, in 
Bengal generally known as the ' zemindar.’ 
responsible for collecting and paying in 
the requisite sums, and, as long as the 
sums paid in were returned as correct, 
no questions were asked as to the actual 
sums collected or the method of collect- 
ing them. The system or want of system 
was no less liable to abuse than the old 
system of tax farming in the provinces of 
the Roman Empire, which left its indelible 
brand on the name of the ' publicans.’ 
Medieval sultans had claimed as much as 
one half of the annual produce under 
their assessments. Akbar had reduced 
the government claim to one third. The 
British when they got their system into 
working order reduced it to one fifth 
or one sixth — an enormous alleviation 
of the burden upon the tillers ot the 
soil, when, and if, it reached them. 

But before working order could be 
• attained a sound method of assessment 
had to be devised, and the persons jiroperlv 
responsible for the payments had to be 
ascertained. Warren Hastings began Ins 
investigations before he became governor 
of Bengal ; provisional assessments were 
made for short terms, the zemindars 
continuing to be held responsible for the 
payments to the ' collectors,’ the British 
district officials ; and then in Bengal the 
■ permanent settlement ' was made pre- 
maturely by Cornwallis — prematurely be- 
cause it was based upon still insufficient 
knowledge of the conditions. 
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The British found in Bengal a system 
that appeared superlicially to be closely 
analogous to the S3'stem of land tenure in 
England, the zemindars corresponding to 
the English landlords and the peasantry 
to their tenants ; and on this assumption 
Cornwallis made his settlement. The 
assessment made was final ; it was neither 
to be raised nor lowered. If the value 
rose under the zemindar's wise manage- 
ment or fell under his mismanagement, 
the profit would be his and the loss would 
be his ; consequently he would have every 
inducement to introduce improvements 
and develop production — the govern- 
ment would claim no more from him, and 
it would claim no less. 

The actual results of the measure were 
far from being what Cornwallis antici- 
pated. The zemindar was indeed secure 
if he paid up punctually ; if he failed to 
do so — and the idea that 
Cornwallis’s punctuaUty was essential 
Settlement was one which had never 
before been presented to 
him and which he was quite unable to 
realize — he found his ‘ zemindari ’ put 
up for sale by auction to some speculator, 
who became zemindar in his place. Many 
zemindaris passed into the hands of new 
men, whose sole concern was to make as 
much as they could out of their new 
possessions. \Vc may well compare the 
change with that in England in the 
sixteenth century, when business men 
bought up the confiscated lands of 
the monasteries and became landlords 
in their place. They were indeed loj'al, 
because it was good business for them to 
be so ; but there were very few zemindars, 
new or old, who realized that it would be 
to their own advantage to develop their 
estates, and in that direction practically 
nothing was done. 

Nor did any benefit accrue to the 
peasant. The zemindar ijocketcd the 
whole of the reduction in the rate of 
taxation, while the tenant continued to 
pay to him the siime amount as before, 
the amount which had practically become 
a fixed rent. But it was not legally fixed, 
while the tenant had no inducement, even 
in the rare cases where he had the power, 
to make improvements, because the 
zemindar appropriated the profits. He 


was, in short, no better off as a result of 
the settlement than he had been before, 
but actually by so much the worse off as 
the new zemindars were worse landlords 
than the old. 

Nor did the government benefit except 
in the security and regularity of its fixed 
receipts. By making the settlement not 
for a term of j'ears but for 
ever, Cornwallis for ever cut Faults in 
off the government from gain- the system 
ing anything by the apprecia- 
tion of the land, of which it was itself the 
cause — tor reasons unconnected with the 
form of the settlement — by the security 
it gave to life and property, by improved 
means of communication, by the differ- 
ence between sj'stematic and unsystematic 
administration, and bj' the higher stand- 
ards of the administration. 

The ‘ permanent settlement,’ however, 
applied only to the provinces of the Bengal 
presidency, that is, to Bengal, Behar and 
Benares. It was based on the erroneous 
assumption that the zemindar was the 
proprietor of the soil, who let it to the 
peasants ; whereas in fact he was techni- 
cal Ij-, as zemindar, only an official tax- 
gatherer whose position had become more 
or less hereditary ; who had originally 
been paid by a percentage on the tax, 
which had often been commuted for the 
award of a tax-free estate (‘jaghir’). 
Such positions having frequently been 
conferred on local magnates, the apparent 
resemblance of the zemindar to an 
English landowner, such as Cornwallis 
himself, was intensified, though in actual 
fact he never had been the proprietor of 
the soil, and the tenant had never been his 
tenant in the English sense. 

But the British had been more or less 
responsible for the administration of 
Bengal lor thirtv 3'ears before Cornwallis 
came on the scene. Jilsewhere it was not 
so ; for it was undi'r him that, little as he 
desired it, the territorial expansion began, 
and new territories came under direct 
British control. In the new areas it was 
immediately evident that the zemindari 
S3'stem, instead of being, as in Bengal, 
apparently universal, was not even general. 
There were infinite variations in the local 
practice, but even the hypothetical land- 
lord was practically non-existent. 
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ADMINISTRATORS OF NATIVE JUSTICE 
These portraits of native iiulsfcs at the court ol the rccordei 
at Bombay weio taivcn tiom lilo in 179S b\ the wish ot 
Sir WilUdm S\cr, the court's hrst reroriiei llicv lepiesent 
a jutlpe of -M.iliomedan law (ritrlit' and a judge of Hindu law 
These olAcials were eoneirncfl with native cases only, 
r low Hi I //>!', ■ of Iiiilta’ ibos 


What was iouncl in the south, which 
had been under effective Mogul domina- 
tion lor little more than a centurj’, was 
something much more akin to a pieasant 
proprietary. The blunder ot the ‘ per- 
manent ’ settlement was not repeated ; 
the assessments were for brief and varying 
jieriods, the methods of collection were 
temporary and tentative ; but the object 
in view was to shape the arrangements as 
nearly as possible in accord w'ith traditional 
customs and the traditional conceptions 
of popular rights coloured as little as 
might be by dubious W'estern analogies. 
1 fence in the territories annexed from the 
-Mysore sultanate and the Marathas, and 
attached to the Madras and Bombay 
presidencies, the enduring type of settle- 
ment w'as the ‘ ryotwari ’ in which the 
individual ‘ ryot ’ or peasant paid the 
tax directly to the government. Again, 
when the North-W^cst Provinces on the 
upper Ganges and the Jumna were 
annexed, a third system was found to 
be prevalent, in which neither zemindar 
nor ryot was the taxable unit, but the 


village community, whose 
headman was responsible for 
the payments. 

Finally, so long as the high 
public standard.s of the dis- 
trict officers were conspicuous 
and their authority was as- 
sured of universal respect the 
elficieiicy ol the administration 
was secured ; but it was lelt 
that neither of these ends 
would be attained unless .ill 
such superior posts were ex- 
clusively in the hands of 
Europeans, while the subordi- 
nates or employees were ex- 
clusively Indians— the principle 
acted upon throughout the 
government services. 

The second problem for the 
European was the establish- 
ment of security toi person 
and property by the rigid and 
impartial administration ol 
the law which had hitheito 
been administered neither 
rigidly nor impartially, lleie 
again the British fell into the 
natural error ot seeking to 
establish prematurely a cut-and-dned 
rigidity that was incompatible with the 
conditions. The basic principle wa-., av 
always, that the British 
should be subject to the Administration 
jurisdiction only of of Criminal Law 
British judges adminis- 
tering British law. As concerned the 
natives, the criminal law was that estali 
lished under the previous Mahomedan 
supremacy, the law of the Koran, ad- 
ministered by Mahomedan judges ; the 
civil courts were placed under British 
judges, whose functions were at dilfereiit 
periods combined with or separated from 
those of the revenue officer — that is, the 
collector and the magistrate in each 
district were at different periods one 
person or two persons. Under Hastings 
they were combined, and then separate. d. 
Under Cornwallis they were again com- 
bined and again separated, so remaining 
till Bcntinck’s governor-generalship 
Cornwallis also gave the collectors or 
magistrates a certain amount of criniin.d 
jurisdiction, besides setting up criminal 
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courts of circuits under British judges. 
The courts of appeal, both civil and 
criminal, which were set up in Calcutta 
were presided over by British judges. The 
unfortunate attempt, under North’s Regu- 
lating Act, to set up a judicature in- 
dependent of the government proved 
hopelessly unworkable from the outset 
and was not repeated. The unqualified 
exclusion of native talent from the pro- 
spect of promotion in the public service 
carried with it indubitable evils, e.xciting 
the hostility of men whose legitimate 
ambitions were thwarted thereby, while 
the supply of British olficials was in- 
sufficient for the work ; but it is not 
difficult to understand that to such men 
as Cornwallis it appeared imperative. 

The government, then, was strong and 
stable, and its justice was impartial 
though it was working very much in the 
dark, under many inevitable misconcep- 
tions of its ow'n and equally inevitable 
misconceptions on the part of its subjects 
which could only be gradually and 
incompletely dissipated. It was therefore 
very far from being ideal, but it gave an 
infinitely greater security and stability 
than had been known before, though how 
far the fact was appreciated or realized by 
the population is another matter. 

After the Pindari war, the fall of Baji 
Rao Peshwa and the pacification of the 
Marathas, there was, as we have remarked, 



a long period of peace in which it was 
practicable to make marked progress 
in the abolition of established Oriental 
practices that could be viewed onlv with 
detestation by the Western mind, but 
were frcqucntlv rooted in Hindu super- 
stitions or derived from 
an antiquity more remote Period of peace 
than Hinduism itself ; as anfl reform 
well as in more positi\e 
advances through the introduction of 
Western ideas. The period corresponded 
with that of the Great Reform Bill (1S32) 
in England, the later development of the 
Industrial Revolution, the prevalence of 
what was then known as liberalism and 
of humanitarianism, and the political 
ascendancy of Sir Robert Peel. The British 
government m India had a conception 
of its duties, as an active agent of 
progrc.ss, hitherto found only among the 
tew most enlightened of the multitudi- 
nous princes and rulers in India during 
the past centuries. 

The predatory habit was ingrained in 
the ruling and military classes. It could 
hardly be otherwise in a land where 
every ruler who was strong enough was 
expected, both by his subjects and his 
neighbours, to occupy himself with con- 
quest. The Marathas had achieved 
their ascendancy in the eighteenth 
century by raiding f\^ 



TYPES OF ANGLO-INDIANS IN THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 
Native artists were responsible for these enlightening contemporary impressions of the Europeans 
to be found in India during the early days of &itish rule there While all are more or less obviously 

S or traits by Indian artists who very likely were employed by European patrons as formerly by the 
[ogul emperors, tiiey are not without a suggestion of subtle caricature, especially perhaps the 
example on the right, which portrays a British official of high degree industriously smoking his hookah. 

From Havellt ' Indian Senlplure and Pamhns * 
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iintil the latter were ready to purchase 
immunity by paying a regular tribute 
called ‘ chauth ’ (chouth or chowt). Till 
past the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the whole north-west had been liable 
to devastating incursions from beyond the 
mountains, and though the last of these 
on a great scale had taken place before 
the British ‘ stood forth as Diwan ’ in 
Bengal, the Pa than tribesmen from the 
hills continued the process in smaller 
bands, and kept the country in terror. 
W'hen the llaratha rulers found it wise 
to restrain their own predatory instincts, 
they still made only the most perfunctory 
and unconvincing pridence of checking 
those of their people who, under the name 
of Pindaris, continued the old practices, 
often in conjunction with the Pathans, 
and W('rc only crushed when the British 
intervened. And still even the British 
territories were infested with the bands 
of brigands known as ' dacoits.’ 

The suppression of ‘ dacoity ' then 
became one of the most urgent aims of the 
government, and the government got no 
help from the population. 
Suppression Some who were even of a 
of Dacoity distinguished respectabilitj' 
were secretly in league with 
the dacoits, and took an active part in 
their operations. No one would give 
them away, for every man believed that 
if he did so he would pay the penalty 
with his life. No evidence against a sus- 
pected dacoit was forthcoming, and 
evidence in his favour was manufactured 
with ease in a land where no moral 
stigma attaches to the bearing of false 
witness ; to lie was as easy as to speak 
the truth, and much safer. If informa- 
tion was tendered the probable purpose 
was to create a false scent. Everyone soon 
learned that British judges would not 
condemn except upon proof positive. 

Besides, the dacoits were under the 
jn-otection of the sanguinary deities whom 
they were careful to placate, though it 
aj^peared that the sahibs, too, had their 
divine or demonic coatljutors. Dacoity 
was, in fact, the recognized hereditary 
profession of one of the innumerable 
]jrofessional castes (using that term in its 
technical sense), having its own tutelary 
diity and its corresponding religious 


observances and ceremonial to be followed 
when the work of dacoity was on hand ; 
and every gang of brigands made a point 
of having some members of the ca'^te 
among its own membership. So difficult 
did the suppression of dacoity prove 
that when Dalhousie became go\'ernor- 
general in 1848 there were still active 
bands of dacoits in Bengal, though they 
had disappeared from the remoter dis- 
tricts where more summary methods c/! 
treating them were practised. 

Brigandage was still not unknown 
among the Western peoples in the nine- 
teenth century, but ' thuggee ’ wa^; a 
practice without European parallel. Ir 
was long before the British 
even discovered its c.vistence, ThuSsieB 
for it worked silently in the stamped out 
dark, leaving no traces. Its 
victims simply disappeared. Unlike the 
dacoits, the thugs were e.xclusively mem- 
bers of a caste which had aiijiarentlv 
existed from time immemorial. Combined 
robbery and murder, by a method peculiar 
to themselves, was their profession ; its 
insignia were the cord and pick-axe. 
They shed no blood ; thi'y strangled their 
victims after enticing them to a solitary 
spot, buried them neatly, leaving no 
marks, and returned to their daily avoc.i- 
tions. The victim was usually a traveller ; 
nothing was suspected till his failure to 
arrive at his destination caused anxiety, 
and all that could be discovered was the 
last stage where he had been seen alive. 

Robbery (though with murder as a 
necessary incident) being the purpose, 
the thugs were a terror only to the wealth\’ 
or the carriers of wealth ; the\’ did not 
prey upon the peasantry or the impe- 
cunious, who feared to impede then- 
activities lest the demon to whom tin- 
thugs paid worship should smite them. 
A great Indian prince, Mahdoji Scindia, 
had ventured to stamp out one nest ol 
tliem in his dominions, and to that act ol 
audacity popular superstition attributed 
the sickness of which he died. Main-, 
perhaps most of them, were known ; hut 
none dared betray them. Nevertheless, 
when the British began their campaign 
against the thugs, their organization was 
broken up in little more than ten years ; 
mainly, perhaps, because, when thc-y 
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found that their goddess failed to smite 
the British, many of them began to think 
her protection inadequate and to make 
revelations to their captors which gieatly 
facilitated the suppression of their grue- 
some brotherhood ; detailing their own 
and others’ exploits in the past with 
more pride than compunction. 

Another practice against which the 
British • waged war was that of female 
infanticide, a custom begotten of the 
marriage customs of 
Female infaoticide the Hindus, among 
and Sati forbidden whom life for an un- 
married woman was 
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relatives. Mahomedan rulers had endeav- 
oured unsuccessfully to regulate and check 
it ; but the act of sati — dedication — was , 
always in theory voluntary, and they 
had not ventured, or not counted it 
worth while, to outrage Hindu sentiment 
by forbidding it. That risk the British 
took after much hesitation, and found, 
to their surprise, that Hindu sentiment 
was so far from being outraged that it 
was hardly perturbed. 

The British administiation, not only in 
the old provinces but also in those newly 
acquired, was formulated in accordance 
with the ideas which were Cornwallis's 


unbearable. The man who begot daughters 
was bound to find husbands for them when 
they reached the marriageable age ; and to 
the girl’s parent a wedding, unless he was 
well-to-do, was in a quite literal sense 
ruinously costly, absorbing a lifetime’s 
‘savings or plunging him into the morass of 
debt, which was fatal to a ryot. A man 
could not afford to bring up daughters, so 
if a daughter appeared — who could prove 
that its death was wilfully hastened 


legacy to the Indian government, until the 
expansion of the British territories under 
Lord Hastings. But the annexations 
involved by his conflict with the Marathas 
brou.ght in districts where more primitive 
conditions prevailed, where it was obvious 
that the officers in charge should have a 
hand much moic free than was possible 
if the regulations were to be strictly 
observed. Such districts were . distin- 
guished as ' non-regulation ' proi’inces. 


Everybody knew of the 
practice, everybody denounced 
it, everybody acquiesced in 
it, and girl babies continued 
to die. Penalisation was a 
dead letter. It was only by 
repressing the wedding outlay 
and forbidding some of its 
most disastrous factors that 
the British, and the Indian 
princes who took example by 
them, were able gradually to 
diminish, though by no means 
to abolish, the custom. 

On a quite different footing 
was the custom of ‘ sati ' 
(suttee), the self-immolation of 
widows when their husbands 
died. Though thcie was no 
sanction for it in the Hindu 
scriptures, it had established 
itself in the past as a praise- 
worthy act of heroic and 
voluntary self-sacrifice ; but it 
became virtually the painful 
but preferable alternative to a 
life of misery if the survival 
of the widow was an incon- 
venience to the dead man’s 



Two Hindu widows who followed their native custom of 
voluntarily saciificing their lives on the funeral pyre of their 
lord are represented beside him on this memorial m front of a 
Jain temple in Vijayanagar The upper half of the monument 
recoids the arrival of their departed spirits in Vishnu’s Paradise. 


From Edward 7 homp^on, * Suttee* Allen & Unwtit Ltd 
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and more often than not the administra- The Khonds of Orissa, when they were 
tion was entrusted to army officers instead taken in hand, presented a problem of 
of civilians, who more than justified their another kind. They were not given to 
selection. The hill districts of Merwara robbery ; but among them survived and 
on the borders of Rajputana, of Kandesh flourished certain primitive superstitions 
m the ^^'estern Ghats and of southern that involved ceiemoiiial human s.ieii- 


Oiissa were notable instances of places flees, mainly intended to propitiate the 
where immense progress was made. harvest gods. There was no conceal- 


The highlanders — INIers 
and Bhils in the two [ 
former — were peoples 
uho had never been 
brought undei control 
or penetrated b-\ the 
uave-^ of Hindu or 
Mahomedan c u 1 1 u i e . 

They ueie Ishmaelites 
whose hand uas against 
eveiv man. as diihcult 
to conquer among thi ii ^ 

own passes as highlaiifiers ' 

have habitual Iv plo^cd 
themselves to be m the 
West. When the British 
took over, they wei e 
hostile, but they had 
met with an antagonist 
more skilleel than usual 
m hill warfare ; and 
u hen thev were defeated 
the prisoners began to 
realize that they were 
m the hands not of foes 
but of fi lends w horn 
they could trust and 
who were ready to trust 
them Thev were sent 
back to their villages 
u ith uiie.vpected reports , 



ment about the mattei 
If the gods did not get 
their victims the people 
would suffer. The tiilial 
authorities were uiiani 
mous; suppression, how- 
ever rigorous, could only 
be partial. It was not 
suppicsscd, but it was 
ingeniouslv eliminated m 
one district to the uni- 
versal satisfaction It 
was pointed out that the 
government conceiveil 
itself to be under a pio 
tection more powciliil 
than that of the harv'est 
gods. The government 
w’ould take the lesponsi- 
bility ; there would, be 
no risks for the Khonds 
— if anyone sullen d, it 
would be the British, if 
the harvest gods weic 
leally efficient. Not 
without qualms, the 

Khonds consented to 

make the e.xpcrimcnt. 
They suspended the 
sacnfice, there was a 

bumper harvest, and 


NMLIl LllU'Api-L.Let.1 ILpUl LlJ , ^ BHIL BOWMAN UUllipUl IIlU VC'SL, Clliu 

the tiibesmen began to British attempts to establish friendly nothing happened to the 

come in, to see what relations with the wiUlei hill tribes British, 

the thing meant. The successful His cummer- fhe Khonds had no 

... c ij • i • 1 bunu bnstliug with arrows and swoid, . r ui i i i 

tact of the British this archer of Mount Abu is a Blul thirst for blood, vvlildl 

ollicei s e s t a b 1 i s h e fl i they had been in th<- 

mutual confidence, and habit of shedding mcielv 

the plan was adopted of enrolling the lor their own security ; since their sccuiilv 
former robbers in the service of the \\ as proved not to be imperilled thereby, 
goveinment and turning them into a there was no reason for continuing the 
particularly efficient police. Moreover, the practice, and the experimental suspension 
new lulers taught them the arts of peace, became permanent disappearance. Else- 
introduced the conveniences of peaceful where the process was much longer ; actu- 
citizenslup, and were so successful in pro- ally in its course many hundreds of victims 
mulgatirig the new ideas that the Mers were rescued only by main force ; and 
weiethe first community in which inf anti- ultimately it was persuasion rather than 
cidc dropped to insignificant proportions. force that put an end to the custom. 
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Most^ of these reforms were initiated, 
though only perhaps the suppression of 
sati was completed, under the rule of 
Bentinck ; which was especially remark- 
able' for the development of an educa- 
tional system directly intended to lit the 
natives of India to take a responsible part 
in the government by training them in 
Western literature and Western science 
in place of the Hindu or Arabian and 
Persian classics. As to the theoretical 
advantages there can be no manner of 
doubt ; whether the practical results were 
beneficial is another and a hotly debated 
question. The fact remained that while 
the door to the public services was pro- 
fessedly opened, it made little dilference 
to the actual admission of natives, and 
at the same time the new form ol educa- 
tion developed a type of student which has 
been a considerable embarrassment to the 
British Raj. Less questionable was the 
use of the vernacular — the classical tongues 
were languages hardly less remote from 
the popular speech than Latin and Greek 
from English speech — in the schools which 
presently multiplied under the aegis of the 
government. 

It was during the same period that the 
East India Company’s monopoly of the 
Indian trade disappeared, and its disap- 
pearance was at- 
Growth of the British tended by a great 
mercantile community development of the 
British mercantile 

community, a British civilian population 
having no connexion with the government, 
or with the Company which still retained 
its theoretical and in some degree prac- 
tical partnership with the crown. The 

official head of the government in India, 
appointed in England, was — of sot pur- 
pose — rarely a man who had been pre- 
viously employed in the Indian government 
service. 

The expenditure of previous rulers upon 
public works had been lavish, but had been 
directed rather to the glorification of the 
ruler than to the welfare of his subjects. 
Irrigation — a matter of fundamental im- 
portance in a land ill watered save for 
its few great rivers — by canal building, 
and the facilitation of communications by 
road building where huge distances had 
to be traversed, were perhaps the staple 


public works of the British rule. Neverthe- 
less, England had become a network of 
railwa5"s before there were a hundred miles 
of railway-line in India. 

At all times the progress of the British 
rule in India has been materially influenced 
by the knowledge or the conviction that a 
European power was seeking to undermine 
the position of Great Britain and to take 
her place. Throughout the eighteenth 
century the influence to be counteracted 
was that of France ; in the nineteenth the 
place of France was taken by Russia. 
The reappearance of France was decisively 
prohibiterl by the British supremacy on the 
seas ; but the route of every conqueror 
before the British for three thousand years 
had been from Afghanistan 
and central .\sia through Importance of 
the passes of the north- Afghanistan 
western mountains, and if 
once the Russian adt ance in central Asia 
reached something like the jjoint of con- 
tact Russia might hope to force an entry. 
The condition precedent was her domin- 
ation of the states that lay between her 
border and India — Persia and Afghanistan. 

The relations between Great Britain 
and Persia were taken out of the hands of 
the government of India b}’ the govern- 
ment at Westminster ; but the Indian 
government kept a watchful eye on 
Afghanistan, lest she should fail to per- 
form her function as a buffer state. Twice 
in the nineteenth century its suspicions 
involved it in wars with the Afghans. 
There were disastrous incidents in the 
first, which reacted upon India and were 
partly responsible for bringing on the 
British conflict with the last of the 
country powers which had remained 
independent, the Sikhs of the Punjab. 
Till then, not the mountains but the river 
Sutlej, where two tliousand years earlier 
.Mexander had been brought to a halt, 
had been the farthest boundary of the 
British dominion. 

The governor-generalship of Lord Dal- 
housie (1S48-56) was to be a crucial period 
in the history of British India. Dalhousie 
arrived at the moment when the Sikhs 
flung down their final challenge. The Sikh 
state as an organized power had been 
built up by the Maharaja Ran jit Singh of 
Lahore in the first quarter of the century. 
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The Sikhs beginning in Babar s days .is a 
iL formed Hindu sect, a religious bi other 
hood turned themselves also, under sticss 
of Alahomedan persecution, into a military 
biotherhood, and from a brotherhood 
de\ eloped almost into a distinct lace, 
since thev weic sepaiated from othei 
Hindus by ignoring caste as veil as by 
other peculiar characteiistics 

Ranjit Singh, staiting as one among 
many of the great sirdais—' nobles ’ is 
perhaps the nearest equn alent — oi ganized 
them till they became the dominant powei 
in the Punjab, ah\a\s on the basis of the 
Khalsa, the brotherhood aim\ nhicli re 
mained distinct iiom the other troops in 
his employ, ha\mg a curiouslv demociatic 
^tincture of its oun Ranjit extended his 
autocratic swav o\er the Mahomedan 
tribesmen bey ond the Indus up to Pesha 
M ir and the bnrdiis of Kashmir as well as 



LORD DALHOUSIE 


\l 1 oinlc 1 go\ ernoi geiicr i' of India in 1847 
lord D 1 housie (ihi^-60) held office for eight 
slienuous jeaib Ills able conduct of the Sikh 
wir I rought it to a victorious conclusion in 
1849 whe n he was ere itcd i marquess 

NfUio lal Portrait Gallery, London 



SIKH OFFICERS IN REPOSE 


Possessing an innate genius for the art of w ir 
the S khs make fine soldiers and are in then 
true clement on the battlefield fUese two 
hardy specimens were native commissionc 1 
ofheers of the, 17th Bengal Cavalry about 187-, 

over Hindus and Mahomedans within the 
compass of the Five Rivers, the Punjab 
proper He would have absorbed the Sikh 
principalities between the Sutlej and the 
Jumna if they had not placed themsclvt-i 
under the protection of the British v ith 
whom he had no disposition to quarnl 
Hib Sikhs were the best fighting men in 
India, and his othei troops weic largily 
ti lined by miscellaneous European adv c n 
lurers The Khalsa believed itself to In 
invincible , Ranjit knew it to be in\ m 
cible — except by the Biitish , and lie did 
not choose to risk a catastiophc thon^ii 
he ahvay's assumed that he negoti iti 1 
with them on terms of equality To tli 
day of his death he was always tin 11 
perfectly independent and loyal ally 
But Ranjit died at the moment when 
the British were making their hibt ill 
staried expedition to Kabul to lestoio the 
long exiled monarch Shah Shuja in pi icc 
of the very able amir. Dost Mahomed, 
whom they mistakenly suspected of in- 
triguing with Russia Such a kingdom as 
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the Punjab state needed such a king as there was no hope save in its renewal. It 
Ranjit Singh himself. A widow whose was renewed, but health compelled the 

character was notoriously such that she withdrawal of the British chief — an irre- 

was dubbed the ' Messalina of the Punjab,’ placeable loss, for Lawrence had acquired 

a presumed son whose actual parentage a unique personal influence and authority 

was doubtful, a masterful army which among the Sikhs ; at the same moment 
knew no master, and a host of sirdars who Hardinge gave place to a new unknown 
recognized no head, provided an inade- governor-general, Dalhousie, and the Sikhs 
quate combination. Chaos descended on broke into revolt. The Khalsa conceived 
the Punjab. The British suffered a terrific that its defeat had been due to treachery, 
disaster in Afghanistan, and though they not to straight fighting, and was resolved 
redeemed it by a victorious campaign — to try conclusions once more, 
followed by the reinstatement of Dost Technically the revolt was not against 
Mahomed himself, who in fact heartily the. British but against the incompetent 
detested the Russians — the prestige of the government of the rani. Its meaning, 
British arms was very seriously shaken, however, was obvious. Dalhousie could 
The unwarrantable annex- , : , , 

ation of Sindh, engineered i 
without the connivance of the 
government by the brilliant 
soldier who had been sent 


there as agent, revived the 
fears of British aggression ; the 
rani and her minister at Lahore, 
dreading the Khalsa and hop- 
ing to reap power from its 
failure or popularity from its 
success, gaining by either 
event, secretly encouraged it 
to challenge the British by an 
unprovoked invasion of British 
territory, for which they could 
disclaim all responsibility. 

The Sikh army crossed the 
Sutlej. In the campaign that 
followed there were moments 
desperately critical for the 
British ; but their victory was 
decisive. Annexation was the 
last thing desired by the gov- 
ernor-general, Lord Hardinge ; 
but the sirdars declared that 
the government could not be 
restored to a sound footing 
without British aid. At their 
own request, the country was 
placed under the temporary 
rule of British officers, with 
Henry Lawrence in supreme 
control, though officially for 
the time in the service not of 
the British but of the Sikh 
government. When the brief 
term agreed upon ended, the 
sirdars again declared that 



TROOPS MARCHING THROUGH BOLAN PASS 
The British expedition of 1839 replaced Dost Mahomed by 
Shah Shuja on the Afghan throne, but ended disastrously in 
1841-42. Owing to Ranjit Singh's refusal to allow the British 
troops access to the Khyber Pass, they entered Kandahar 
by way of Quetta through the Bolan Pass here shown. 
From James Alkinson^ ' Sketches in Afniianistan,* 1842 
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SHAH SHUJAS DURBAR AT KABUL 
Umcn from Vfghimstin m I'^oj the amir Sh ih •ah i i 
took sanctu ir\ \Mth the bntish lord \iicl Ian 1 II i 
to rcBiort the exile to his throne led to the lirsl \i„h in w r 
an 1 duiin^ his precarious t iiurc of the throne he helt! Iiis 
durbai it Kabul He was slam by 1 s enemies in i8) 

Fiomi J s itkinsoit S etcher It 1/ Ini I t itx 
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not but take up the dial 
lenge, and he did so uithout 
reluctance Again theie was a 
stubboi niv tought campaign 
—the Sikhs were masters of 
the art of entrenchment and 
weie excellent gunners — and 
igain the Khalsa was deci- 
sitely beaten, faiily and 
squarely and this time with 
out a stmptom of ticason to 
the cause among their leadeis 
It was a light in which each 
side won the soldicily respect 
of its antagonists But when 
it had been fought to a finish 
there was no alternatixe to 
tnnexation Undu the guid 
ince of no man save Henry 
I awicnce could the Sikhs 
1 ave leconstructed a stable 
^o\ ei nment of their ow n and 
e\en at best the permanence 
of such a government would 
have been extremely doubtful The Pun 
]ab was annoxed as one more province of 
British India 

The Sikhs accepted the.r defeat eight 
veais later their lot alt v to the new Ka] 
pioved invaluable And incidentally in 



DOST MAHOMED KHAN 


Suspected by the fjntisli of intrigue with Russia 
the imir Dost Mahomed was ejected from 
Vfghanistan by Biitish lioops in 1838 In 
iS^2 lie was iein=taltd and 'ater concluded a 
warm alliance with his former foes 

rtrpd n: / iiJtatt arh^f 


the Wild frontier districts outsith iiiy 
possible application of the icgul ilioiis 
where anv other law than piimitut tubal 
customs was unknown the breed of 
frontier officers, ready to lead leadv lor 
am responsibility and for any emerge nc v 
enthusiastically followed and sonietimts 
almost worshipped by the tiibesmen liil 
already come into being To tht Pun] ib 
itself came prosperity undei the luw 
regime, and law and order weie 1 ipidlv 
established in Dalhousie s most rluiislud 
province 

The anmxatioii ot the Punjaii w is 
1> ilhousic s first achiev ement and hi w is 
50011 involved in another wai with Bunn i 
(1852), whose ruleis ignored thi tic it\ 
rights of Bntish subjects and tieitid dl 
protests with contempt oi latlnr is 
beneath contempt \s a consequ ni 
Pegu was annexed Much diflirultv Ini 
been caused m the lust Burmese wai 1 \ 
the prohibition laid by the Hindu ri li-,i 1 
upon the higher castes against ciossing tli 
sea , the Bengal sepoy^s being high e isti 
consequently refused to serve and lecoiii 
had to be taken to the low caste soldie i \ 
of Madras But it was now found that t!i 
Sikhs, whose peculiar tenets ignored il i 
religious significance of caste, were is 
ready for service oversea as elsewhctc 
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Dalhousie, unlike his predecessors, was 
firmly convinced not only that British 
administration was altogether hotter for 
the population than native administration, 
but also that, wherever the thing could be 
legitimately done, annexation was desir- 
able ; previous governors-general had 
annexed only when no other course had 
seemed open. He therefore made extensive 
use of the technical rights of the supreme 
government, which had admittedly passed 
from the Moguls to the British. By Hindu 
law, an adopted son acquired the rights ot 
an actual son. In the rule of succession to 
a throne, however, the Empire had always 
held that the right of adoption was not in 
theory absolute, but dependent on the 
Mogul’s confirmation ; if that confirmation 
had not been granted, and there were no 
heirs of the bod3', the estate — in the 
language of Western lawj’ers — reverted to 
the crown by escheat. The confirmation 
had very rarely been refused ; every 
Scindia, for instance, for several generations 
had succeeded by adoption, because none 
had begotten an heir — a fact that popular 
superstition attributed to a curse laid on 
the family ; but there was no technical 
obligation to grant it, though the formality 
of obtaining it had rarely been omitted. 
Dalhousie then took advantage of this 



SIR HENRY LAWRENCE 


After serving in niirmcMe, Afghan and Sikh wars. 
Sir Henry Lavience (1806-57) was appointed 
president ot tl\e bo.ird of .idministration on 
Dalhousie’s annexaMon of the Punjab m 1849. 
Ho died in July, 1S57, at Lucknow. 

Xat.onnl CttlUtv, London 

technicalitt', the lcgalit\’ of which could 
be challenged onlv on the plea that it was 
obsolescent — not obsolete, since it had 
occasionallj' been acted upon in minor 
cases for substantial ri'asons. Technical 



DESPERATE FIGHTING AGAINST THE SIKHS AT THE BATTLE OF CHILLIANWALLA 
On January 13, 1849, the British troops, commanded by Lord Gough, attacked their Sikh adversaries 
who had encamped at Chillianwalla, a village in the Punjab. The Sikhs, under Sher Singh, fighting 
with characteiistic ferocity and determination, succeeded in causing heavy losses among the British 
troops, but the end of the day saw the latter masters of the battlefield. 

Lngravins a/Ur Ileniy Martins in ' 7 At.’ Stkh Campaign ' 
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lapses occurred ; Dalhousie refused to 
recognize the unauthorised adoptions or 
— in the case of Nagpore — to nominate a 
successor to the ruler who had left no heir 
at all ; and thus the Bhonsla’s dominions 
as well as Sattara and Jhansi passed under 
direct British administration. The same 
fate befell Oudh, though 
Succession by for a different reason ; 
adoption vetoed the dynasty had been 
unfailinglj^ loyal, but its 
gross inisgovernment within its own 
dominions had been equally unfailing in 
spite of perpetual protests and warnings 
from the British government. At last 
it appeared that the cup had run over ; 
the king was deposed, the kingdom was 
annexed, and the Nizam at Hyderabad 
alone was left of the Mahomedan princes 
of the old Mahomedan empire. Dalhousie 's 
action was undeniably a departure from 
the earlier practice ; the extent and the 
number of his annexations more than 
suggested to the Indian dependent princes 
that in two or three generations there 
might be none of them left ; and general 
uneasiness was developed. 

Dalhousie’s masterful \-igour was dis- 
played in every department of government, 
and was very emphatically directed to the 
welfare of the population. Public works 
were carried out, education was advanced, 
the electric telegraph was introduced, 
railways were authorised, planned and 
initiated on a great scale which would 
have been impossible to private enter- 
prise without government guarantees. Yet 
the progress had its dangerous side. 
The telegraph was incomprehensible and 
savoured of devilry. The railway was an 
insidious attempt to destroy caste by 
forcing the higher castes into joolluting 
physical contact with the lower. A year 
after Dalhousic’s departure, the great 
revolt known as the Indian Mutiny (1S57) 
broke out, in the Ganges basin. 

It was not, and it never became, a 
' national ’ revolt, or a revolt of the reign- 
ing princes, who with their ministers, for 
the most part, though with varying 
success, did everything in their power to 
restrain their soldiery from taking part 
in it. It was, as it was commonly called, a 
mutiny — a revolt of the native soldiery 
in the British dominion, inevitably appeal- 


ing to the soldiery elsewhere — incited and 
organized, so far as it was organized, by 
agents of Mahomedan fanaticism which 
aimed at a restoration of the old Maho- 
medan supremacy with the Mogul at its 
head, and by Hindus who were citlier 
genuinely convinced that the Brilish 
meant to destroy their religion or were 
agents of that section of the Marathas 
who aimed at the Maratha supremacy, 
which in the past had seemed within their 
reach till the British broke their power. 
And outside the army' were all those pre- 
datory classes whose activities had been 
curbed by the British, and to whom the 
fall of the British government promised 
limitless possibilities of loot and rapine. 

The ultimate ambitions of the Maliome- 
dan and the Hindu parties were uttiTly 
incompatible ; but each conceived that 
the real barrier to the 
attainment of its own Outbreak ol the 
ends was the British Raj, Indian Mutiny 
and each was ready to 
combine for the time with the other in 
removing that obstacle. What would 
happen when that was accomplished 
w'as another question. The Mahometlaii 
did not love the Hindu, who had been Ins 
conquered subject, and to whom he was 
an out-caste. The Hindu did not love the 
Mahomedan, who had been his oppro''sor. 
The Bengal Hindustani and the Main tint 
had no love for each other. Only .in 
internecine struggle for supremacy could 
have resulted from the overthrow of the 
British — and then, sooner or later, there 
would have been Russia to reckon with. 

The moment, how'ever, was fa\'oural>le. 
There was a popular superstition that the 
British Raj was destined to la.st one 
hundred y'cars, and it was preciseh i 
century since Clive’s victory at ri.i-.M\. 
There was no more than a handful ol \vliiii 
regiments in Bengal, where the fuices h,i 1 
been depicted by' the withdraw.il oi 
regiments for the Crimean War, and lie 
deficiency had not been made good. - Moo- 
troops were engaged in Persia, and a w.ir 
was on hand with China. The Beng.il 
army attributed the power of the British 
to its own services — they could overthiow 
the edifice they had raised. And they h.ul 
grievances of their own. They weie 
threatened with being called upon lor 
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service oversea They 
were being armed with 
the new breech loading 
nfles, and thtir caste 
it was believed, would 
be polluted by the new 
cartridges It was more 
than easy for the plotters 
to play upon their rc 
ligious faith \nd with 
few exceptions the British 
authorities were deaf to 
warnings, blind to indi- 
cations of unrest and 
had made no prepara- 
tions for an emergency 
in which they declined 
to beheve 

As a matter ot tact 
the polluting ingredients 
of the new cartridge 
were forbidden but w ere 
nevertheless surrcpti 
tiously introduced by 
the manufacturers into 
the first issue, which was 
recalled at once when 
the authorities became 
aware of it But the 



NANA SAHIB 


Upon the promise of N in i S ilnb 
rajah of Jsithiir to sp ii c their h\ cs th 
Cawnpore girnson surrendered onlj 
to polish at the comnnn I of their criic 
fo He escaped british veni>cincc and 
his liter fate is uni noun 


safe quarters — and in 
seven weeks the whole 
Ganges basin down to 
Benares was in revolt 
and the British soldiers 
or civilians within that 
aiea weic shut up at 
Vgia oi m the Residency 
buildings at Lucknow 
with the sepoys who had 
remained loyal but 
thev held Allahabad, 
Benares and Bengal 
( awnpoie had already 
fallen and its few de 
fcndeis with their women 
and children had been 
dclibti itc’y butchered bv 
th( tiidti s of Nana Sahib 
th( idopted son of the 
1 1 t peshwa Bap Rao 
Ihe inutineci aimics 
welt eoncentiated in 
1 ueknow where the} 
laid sag! to the Kesi 
dtne\ and in Delhi 
which w is being besieged 
on one side by a small 
foicc ol Bntish and 


mischief was done the tram had been lo\ il sepo\s nitrcnchcd on the famous 
kmdled One or two desultory mutinies Ridge and w iiting loi icmloicements 
were nipped in the bud then the whole from the Puniab llwie the Sikhs and 
sepoy force at Meerut the bigge st militar} the hillmen who lo ithed the Hindustanis 
station mutinied, murdereel its olliceis pioxeel lo}al ind leiideied invaluable 
marched on Delhi seized it andpioclumed service when the \ wen il lowed to maich 
the restoration of the Mogul Erapiie undei Nicholson to Di Ihi In Oudh ol 

Still the full explosion 
hung tire , the Meerut 
outbreak and the pro 
clamation of the Mogul 
seem to have been prema- 
ture, the latter creating 
immediate alarm among 
the Hindu princes while 
the plotters were not vet 
ready to give the word 
If the rebels were not 
ready to nse en masse 
still less was the govern 
ment ready to strike , but 

at the end of three weeks IN MEMORY OF THE CAWNPORE VICTIMS 



regiment after regiment 
began to mutiny — some 
murdered their officers 
others conveyed them to 


There is no blacker inci lent in the btoiy of llie Indian Mutiny 
than the ghastly inassicro at Ciwnpoie Hundred of women 
and children w ere murdered and cast de id and dying alike mto 
a well now marked b> this memorial in the centre of which stands 
the white nniblc figure of in angel 
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which Lucknow was the capital, the land- 
owners ( talukdars ’) and their retainers 
kept quiet till a later date The Gwalior 
aimv revolted though Scindia, resolutely 
lo\al himself, "succeeded in sending the 
British residents there in safety to Agra 
Most though not all, of the regiments 
stationed in the north western Maiatha 
countiy revolted, but otherwise remained 
inactne Jhansi inspired by her ex rani 
I who has been called the Indian Joan of 
Arc), was the one pimcipality, if it could 
still be so entitlid which bade open 
deliance to the Biitish The re\ olt did not 
'pit id to thr south though it was with 
iiueh dilticulti tnat the lo\al Nuam kept 
his troops under control 

Duimg the fiist months, though Bengal 
itself w as secure no reinforcement arrived 
riiei weif" months full of incidents tenible 
anrl heroic from Delhi to Allahabad the 
Biitish were hghting with their backs 
to the wall against enormous odds Ihe 
Meeiut mutin\ took place on Ma3 lo 
I 'Is 7 On September 21 the besiegers had 
stormed their wa's into Delhi and the 
inutincci forces theie were in full ictieat 


^NDTA UNDER 

On Septembci 25 the small column undir 
Outiam and I lav clock drove its way into 
the I ucknow Kcsidency But now tioop!, 
were arriving at Bombay and Laleutti 
In Novembei the relief of the I iicknow 
Residency, m the technical sensi w is, 
effected by Campbell 

Though the Oudh talukdars uticki i mis 
taken but eiitirclj' natural misappu lu iisi n 
of the government’s attitude tow aids tin m 
had joined the rebels, and tin (iwalioi 
army was at this moment joinin^ N in i 
Sahib's forces it was from this time tlu 
insurgents who were fighting for life hi 
April Jhansi fell and in Juno tin 1 ist sub 
stantial mutineer foice was disptisid but 
even then six months elapsed biloie the 
last embers of the Great Mutinv wcic 
finally quenched 

There are certain points about the ston 
of the Mutiny w Inch it is well to not( Tin 1 e 
were sentimentalists m Englanrl who di 
claimed against thi stem measu.es h\ 
which in certain cases commanding oilier is 
stamped out the first symptoms of mutiin 
On the other hand, the govern ii geneial 
Lord Canning was fuiiousK rlt noiinced 





HAVOC WROUGHT BY THE MUTINEERS ON THE BRITISH RESIDENCY AT LUCKNOW 
It wis due to the foresight of Sir Henry Lawrence that preparations were made for the ddci nl 
the Kesidenev at I ucknow ag iinst threatening mutiny in 1837 Lawrence himself fell in Ih t i i 
^ of thesege, but his nillant example inspned the beleaguered garrison to deeds of bill iit 
heioism n the eighty diys that elapsed before Havelock and On tram came to their aid A J i 1 I 
oifiLci bkctched this front view of the Kcaidcncy m tht shattered condition it presented after the. 
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A HERO OF THE MUTINY 
The personal influence of John Xicholson, a 
deputy commissioner in the Punjab, arrested the 
mutineering movement in his own district He 
led the party that stormed Delhi on September 
14, 1857, but died horn a moital wound. 

Engraving after J . 

especially by the British civilian com- 
munity in Calcutta, for his clemency 
towards the rank and file of the rebels, 
in distinction from the leadcis who had 
seduced them. In both cases the criti- 
cism was wrong. But after the ghastly 
story of Cawnpore reached England it 
was no longer possible lor the ordinary 
man to bring a discriminating and tem- 
perate judgement to bear on the question ; 
whereas, until their wrath becomes 
ungovernable, the English people are 
more apt to denounce severity than to 
reedize the occasional necessity for an iron 
sternness. And again it is well to call 
attention to the fact that the murdering 
of officers was directed not against those 
who were harsh and unpopular, but those 
whose popularity and personal influence 
were feared by the ringleaders. And thirdly 
there were very many instances in which 
the mutineers were at pains to escort some 
or all of their officers to places of safety 
before they themselves marched to join 
their fellow insurgents. 

The Mutiny was the last chapter in the 
history of the first phase of European rule in 
India. The whole peninsula girded by the 


mountains and the ocean at last recognized 
one supreme sovereign power, while ap- 
proximately one half of it remained auto- 
nomous. The anomalous and illogical but 
in practice astonishingly successful division 
of powers in the supreme government was 
done away with, and the old East India 
Company ceased to function, the crown 
taking over its powers. Until 1858 there 
had been only one decade during which 
the peace was unbroken within the area ; 
seven tj' ycais have since passed, during 
which all the fighting in which Indian 
tioops have taken part has been outside 
that area, and no native state, large or 
small, has been absorbed by the British 
government except on its own petition. 
The sj’stein then inaugurated has remained 
in substance the same, though not without 
impoitant modifications in the adminis- 
trative arrangements. 

The very aged Mogul, Bahadur Shah 
(see page 3799) had been merely a 
puppet ; his sons had been killed and he 
himself did not long survive. Even the 
ghostly fiction of a Mogul empire was 
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‘ CLEMENCY CANNING ’ 

In 1S56 Charles John Canning (1812-62) suc- 
ceeded Lord Dalhousie as governor-general of 
India. Notwithstanding the fierce criticism in- 
curred by his policy towards the Mutiiiy, his 
statesmanship proved equal to the crisis. 

Naltoiial Portrait Gallery, London 
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VIEW OF THE FAMOUS KHYBER PASS FROM THE AIR 


As thepathway from Afghanistan to India, the Khyber Pass, scene of many a skirmish in the Afglian 
wars, was of great strategic importance to governors of British India, in whose policy the security 
of mountain passes on tlie north-west frontier was an essential factor. An aerial photograph gives 
a striking impression of the rugged, gloomy country through which countless armies have marclie.l 
into the plains of India. The British, who control the pass, built the road from Kabul to Peshawar. 


Photo, Royal Atr Force ; Crown copyrigM 
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'finally obliterated. Queen Victoria's 
assumption of the supreme authority, 
.-hitherto vested theoretically in the com- 
pany, -was made known by the proclama- 
■tibn which announced .that all the princes' 
■treaty rights would be guarded, while 
■no ' aggression on the part of any state 
against another would be permitted. The 
■relationship was in fact one which had no 
precedent in international law, but was at 
once perfectly intelligible and practically 
•necessary. The states were subordinated 
to the supreme authority in regard to 
-foreign policy, but in regard to domestic 
'affairs • were virtually independent allies. 
Actually the full imperial authority was 
only assumed formally eighteen years later 
by the proclamation of the queen as 
Kaisar4-Hind (Empress of India), a title 
which unquestionably appealed effectively 
■to- oriental sentiment, and 
■especially to the princes of the 
■protected states. 

''The' first proclamation was 
■wisely followed up by the 
definite assurance to the 
■princes that adoptions would 
un future' be recognized, and 
that forfeiture of independence 
y^ould take place only where 
hb -alternative was possible. 
iCimning, in spite of the outcry 
■aghinst him, the injustice of 
T^ch' was fully recognized, 

Sw'as continued in office as the 
■first viceroy under the new 
'order. The Covenanted Service 
of - the Company became the 
Thdian Civil Service under the 
■cfowm-,. and the presidency 
■armies became a part of the 
[queen’s ' army. In London 
‘the India Office, having at its 
fhead a cabinet minister, the 
.secretary ■ of state for India, 
took the place of the former 
India House and Board of 
' Cbntfol ; while the supreme 
'authority on the spot con- 
tinued to be the ‘ Governor- 
General in Council.’ 

Entering, then, upon this 
new phase of 'Western rule, 
we must remind ourselves of 
the vital distinction between 


British India and the Indian Empire. 
British India is that portion of the Indian 
Empire, very heterogeneous in its content, 
which is administered by the ruling race. 
The other portion, and it is a large portion, 
consists of a great number of small and a 
few large principalities, autonomous but 
under the suzerainty of the king-emperor. 
That suzerainty wa.s and is recognized by 
the princes themselves as essential to the 
general preservation of the peace and the 
securit 3 ^ of the Empire against foreign 
attack. The government of British India 
does not control the government of those 
states beyond requiring of them a certain 
standard of efficiencj' ; but it reacts upon 
them, while its value to them depends 
upon its own efficiency and supremacy. 

Always the primarj' intention of the 
government has been, first to make the 



VICTORIA AS EMPRESS OF INDIA 


During Lord Lytton’s viceroyalty. Queen Victoria was pro- 
claimed Empress of India, the proclamation being made at a 
splendid durbar held in January, 1877, on the celebrated 
‘ Ridge ’ which overlooks Delhi. ' This study of the queen- 
empress in her imperial robes is by Angeli. 
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niountam passes ot the north west a 
secure means ot cgicss for armies from 
India and an impc neti able hairier to 
iiuading loices and sccondh to piesertc 
Xfghanist'in as a fneiidh bufter state 
blocking the approach ot Russia to thi 
1 i-^cs lor ho\\e\ci impenetrable the 
passes thenisehes mat be the approach 
of Russia to the frontici would ahtats be 
seized upon bt the anti British agitatois 
in India espccialh bt those blind enough 
to imagine that Russia would plav the 
unrewarded part ot liberator 

The iire^eitation howeter of a butter 
state which cannot help regarding its two 
great neighbouis as the hammer and the 
intil between which it lies is no simple 
matter It demands the sense that pro 
tection is guaranteed and mutual confi 
dence on the part ot the protector and the 
protected knd the matter becomes the 
more complicated when the stability of 
the go\emment of the protected state is 
itselt doubtful The Kabul go\crnment 
could be regarded as stable onh dunng 
the pcr-onal rule of an exceptionalh strong 
and able amir such as Dost Mahomed 
who had pro\ed his capacity and his 
tnrndship in the dais of the Mutini 


INDIA UNDE R 

\tter Dost Mihomcd’s death theic wi-, i 
prolonged stuigglc for the succession in 
which the ri% ils ilternateli ippeilecl to 
the Biitidi foi suppoit But the iii.,t 
Vlghan wn had it least taught the k sou 
that the e\pciiment oi tstihlishin, n 
amir at Kabul b\ Briti-h buoiuts wi 
not to be repcatid The Indi in ,,o\(.in 
ment with Sii John I awienct it itsluil 
idled upon a polici of non intuiintion i 
masterh inactiiiti lefusing to intcifu 
with the internal itt iirs ot Mglunist'iii 
but recognizing the amii who wis ibi 
to pro\c himself the de facto niki One 
of Dost Mahomed s sons Slui Mi innlK 
triumphed over the riial chini'ints 

Mutual confidence was teinpoiaiih 
established during the iictioi ilt\ of 
Lord Ma\o (1669-72) but biokt down 
under Maj.os successor Northbiook 
whose promises of support isher Mi found 
inadequate The amir turned to seek 
reconciliation with Russia Litton sue 
ceeded Korthbrook at a moment when 
British suspicions ot Ru&sian designs were 
particularli acute (1676) at the end of 
the ne\t \ear the Russians were it the 
gates of Constantinople Shcr \li rccened 
a Russian mission at Kabul he u fused 



VIEW OF KABUL, CAPITAL OF AFGHANISTAN 

British fear of Russian designs in Afghanistan led in 1878 to an advance of troops on Kabul a cit\ 
\ astlj important as the Key of northern India At this tune no fighting took place and a Britisl 
resident was received in 1879 at Kabul but soon after he was slain with his whole escort 
in a popular using In subsequent hostilities between the amir s brother Avub and his co i^m 
Abd er Rahmin British troops supported the latter, who acceded to the throne in iSbo 

I'iioio c N a 
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AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN 


Yakub Khan, son of Shcr Ah, was proclaimed 
amir of Afghanistan in 1879 Rebellious troops 
attacked the British resident admitted by 
Yakub into Kabul, and the luckless amir abdi- 
cated in face of the British reprisals 
From a tiraw’itg by IV, 

entry to a British mission ; British troops 
marched on Kandahar through tlie Bolan 
pass, and on Kabul through the Kh 3 bcr 
There was no fighting. Russia made no 
move, Sher Ali fled to Russian territory, 
and one of his sons, Yakub Khan, was 
recognized as amir. 

Yakub Khan acceded to the Biitish 
demand for control of the passes and of his 
foreign relations, and the establislinient of 
a. British resident at Kabul. The troops 
VtfiTe withdrawn ; the resident remained, 
but with his whole escort was cut to 
pieces in a sudden popular insurrection. 
Again the British occupied Kandahar and 
Kabul, or rather an entrenched camp 
outside Kabul. Yakub Khan himself 
came in, and abdicated ; but the Afghan 
tjibesmen gathered under his lir other 
A 3 fuJ>, while their cousin Abd er-Rahman 
asserted his own claim to the succession, 
which, Ayub being in arms against the 
British, was acknowledged by them. 
There was some severe campaigning before 
Ayub's forces were broken at Kandahar. 

But there was now a new government at 
Westminster that repudiated the policy 


of Beaconsfield and Lytton, and reverterl 
to the masterly inactivity of Sir John 
(Lord) Lawrence ; convinced that Afghan- 
istan must manage its own affairs as an 
independent state. The doctrine of the 
advocates of the ‘ forward policy,’ that 
Kandahar at least ought for strategic 
reasons to be permanently retained, was 
definitely rejected, along with the demand 
for the letcntion of a resident at Kabul. 
The iisks involved and the certainty of 
Afghan hostility outweighed the military 
advantages that appealed convincingly to 
most soldiers. In fact, as it proved, Abd er- 
Rahman had too much experience of the 
Russians to place himself in their hands, 
provided that the British would let him 
alone, only giving him exactly the amount 
and the kind of support that suited him 
without attempting to exercise control 
over him. 

The pohej’ was justified by the results. 
Abd cr-Rahman established himself on his 
throne by his own methods, which, if 
drastic, were not more so than was 
customary in Afghanistan. He kept the 
British at arm’s length, but he trusted to 
their sense of their own interests more. 



SIR JOHN LAWRENCE 
G. F. Watts painted this portrait of Sir John 
(afterwards Lord) Lawrence (1811-79), whose 
forty years of service in India won him high 
repute. As governor-general from _i864_ to iSbg 
he pursued a policy of ‘ masterly inactivity.’ 

National Portrait Gatloryt London 
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LORD DUFFERIN 

1 Old Dufienn s \icero 3 a'tv of India lasted from 
Jd-i 4 to i6fi6 n which >tar he resigned with the 
title of marques of Uuficrm and \va His 
cir harVation on the third Burmese War in i88j 
resulted in the annexation ol Burma 
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In British India the work of beneficent 
administration progressed, not without 
difficulty, because the benefits confeired 
were not always nndej stood, and were 
sometimes misapplied. 

Universities and vern- 

acular schools grew and 
multiplied, but their 

methods tended to de- 
velop the notion that the 
purpose of education is 
to enable the student to 
pass examinations, that 
passing examinations is 
mostly a matter of 

memory, and that glib 
reproduction is tin. 
highest proof of intel- 
lectual capacity and 
practical efficiency ; it 
carried to the highest 
limit everything that is 
vicious in the scheme 
of competitive examina- 
tions, without the com- 
pensations which gave 
them their justification 
in the West ; and it en- 
couraged the type which 
conceives that the smat- 
tering of undigested in- 
formation sufficient for 
the passing of an 
elementary examination 
qualifies its possessor 
for leadership and administration. 

Only by hard experience has the 
government learnt the best methods of 
dealing with the recurrent disastrous 
famines that bring untold sufferings on 
the millions of the peasant population 
dependent for its daily food upon its own 
food production. Much has been done to 
mitigate the periodical danger b}' costly 
irrigation works, and by the multiplica- 
tion of railways and other means ot com- 
munication, by which tood can be brought 
from elsewhere within reach of the starv- 
ing peasants in famine-stricken districts. 
Much, too, has been done in the way 
of sanitation to check the recurrence of 
plague and cholera that periodically sweep 
away thousands of victims. But here, 
again, the difficulties are enormous, partly 
owing to the fatalistic inertia of the popu- 


lations, partly to the ingrained suspicion 
of Western methods, which, while abso- 
lutely necessary, run counter to native 
prejudices and superstitions. 

The transfer of the 
Indian sovereignty to 
the crown did not prac- 
tically affect the prin- 
ciple that the govern- 
ment should remain in 
the hands of the ruling 
race ; for the govern- 
ment, under the viceroy 
in council, remained in 
the hands of the Civil 
Set vice that took the 
place of the Compam''s 
C ovenanted Service. 
Theoretically that ser- 
\ice ivas open to the 
natitts of India; ad- 
mission to it was throw n 
open by competitive 
examination, which w'as 
in high favour as the 
gateway to government 
scivicts in preference 
to the old method ot 
nomination by favour, 
and \\ as amplj’ justified 
by the results, so far 
as concerned the char- 
acter and quality of the 
men who entered the 
Indian Civil Service. 
But they continued to be British, not 
Indian, hist because the examinations 
wcie held in England, and secondly be- 
cause the c.xamination standards were 
those which accorded with the English, 
not the Indian, educational system. 

The development ol self-government m 
its highest depaitinents by the Indians 
themselves in anv other form than that 
ot which alone the\ had at any period 
ol their histor\ had experience — regional 
autociacics — was unthinkable at this stage, 
in that form it was preserved in the allied 
or dependent principalities, and actually 
was presently revived in Mysore ; but 
otherwise, within what was now British 
India, self-government was wholly im- 
practicable, though to bring it within 
reach by a long course of experimental 
educfition was an ultimate ideal. 



THEEBAW KING OF BURMA 
Thcebdw the inellicn.nt and blood- 
thirsty Burmese monarch who sub- 
mitted to British forces m Aoi ember, 
1886, IS seen seated m state He 
survived in India until igr6. 
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\LASTESPIECE OF IRRIGATION THAT COMBATS FAMINE IN INDIA 

T:en.eadous expense nns Levn iavoLved by European ecorts to reduce the suderlnss causs i ;n 
by the disaitcoui famines vnich Ire^ueiitiy afiiict its population, and vast improvements ■'.ave bc-iii 
eftcctcd bv the intrcdtictisn of irrigation and sanitation. The coriStmetion of the Saria Cana , 
s';-.o-.vn in this view at a point of bifurcatton in the unhealthy forest couerrv o: the Tarai. tool-: eight 
vears, ,aai ia accomnlishmc-at cost ever seven million orurds. 


Moreover, the path in that direction was 
•homy : for. wherever race fusion is 
impossible, the existence of a race barrier 
cannot be ignored, \^’hate-ver may be 
the case with the soutliem European 
peoples, fusion between riOrtherr.ers and 
the oriental races has never been practic- 
able. The cor.5ciousr.es.s of a race barrier 
is ir.srained, and with it what must be 


called a sense of race inequality, and of 
resentment in each against the idea of 
subordination to tlie other. By the 
dominant race, the inequality is felt, 
consciously or subconsciously, to be funda- 
mental ; to the subordinate race it appears 
accidental, unreal, unjustinable. For the 
inequality is in fact a matter not of 
personal canacitv, but of differences 
















HUNGER AND WANT AT LUCKNOW DURING THE FAMINE OF 1897 

On? cf the uuxt serious prebieras confronting British rulers in India is that of coping wipb 
terrible fsmiaes that periodically ravage that country. Frequent anti unavoidable crop tai 
renier India more liable than any other country to recurrent dearth, and vast uombers perish- 
;;-.e v;sr.ations cf iSii-j. iSria, liy; — nvo million poocile, it is believed, on this occasion — an; : 
t'lC-ve.-nment measures of reiief met with success in 1897, the year this photograph was ri-te: 
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in traditional standards and traditional 
points of view. 

The new education fostered among the 
Indians a class in which this resentment 
was particularly active, at the same time 
making it not the most but the only 
articulate class, ha\'ing the whole of the 
vernacular press in its own hands. It 
became, in the view of the government, in 
the time of Lord Lytton (1S76-80), neces- 
sary to control the licence of the seditious 
and anti-social propaganda of a portion 
of the vernacular press ; and the inevit- 
able outcry followed, though from the 
point of view of the British in India the 
necessity could hardly be questioned. 

Then in the viceroyalty of Lytton’s 
successor. Lord Ripon, there occurred an 
unfortunate incident. The government 
proposed legislation 
Problems raised by which would bring 
racial antagonism Europeans Under the 
jurisdiction of Indian 
magistrates, who had hitherto not been 
admitted to appointments carrying such 
jurisdiction. Whatever warrant there 
might he in the abstract for such a measure, 
it in fact aroused among the Europeans 
in India such a storm of indignation that 
the bill had to be withdrawn and so 
modified that Europeans could claim to 
be’, tried only before a preponderantly 
British jury. Its operation gave no cause 
of ‘complaint, but its introduction had 
done much to revive racial antagonisms 
and jealousies in the most acute form. At 
the same time the government had been 
busy with the introduction of a scheme 
of local self-government, an experiment 
on. the English lines of ‘representation,’ 
which had no precedent in India and 
hardly commanded the confidence of the 
European community. 

An effect of the movement among 
the newly educated class was the first 
assembly, during the viceroyalty of 
Lqr^ Dufferin in the same decade, of an 
organiized body calling itself the Indian 
National , Congress, and claiming to be 
the ‘ voice of India ’ ; avowedly aiming 
at winning by constitutional agitation at 
least a preponderance for the natives of 
India in the government of India ; which, 
in the eyes not only of Europeans but of 
responsible Indians, meant the predomin- 



LORD RIPON 

Appointed viceioy of India in iSSo, Lord Ripon 
(1827-1909^ seen in this painlmgby G. F. Watts, 
held office until 1884 His liberal policy towards 
the natives, especially in law reform, made him 
unpopular with the English in India. 

Poitmit Gallery, London; photo, Emery WaiUr 

anco of the vocal class to which most of 
the members of the Congress belonged. 

India, as we have seen, both before and 
after the transfer of sovereignty, was 
directly governed by the governor-general 
in council ; subject after the transfer to 
the authority of the secretary of state 
(also ‘ in council ’) at Westminster. The 
governor-general’s council was the ‘ execu- 
tive council ’ consisting of a very small 
number of membeis, each at the head of 
an executive department, appointed there- 
to ; and secondly the ' legislative council,’ 
an expansion of the executive council by 
the addition of sundry other nominated 
officials, the size of the legislative council 
being increased by successive acts of 
Parliament between iS6r and igog. The 
govenior-gencral had the power of ap- 
pointing an Indian member, but did not 
exercise it until 1909. The members were 
some of them ex-officio, the rest holding 
office by direct appointment. There was 
nothing in the nature of representation. 

The advance of democracy, however, in 
England, and the spread of ‘ popular ' 
ideas as represented in the ‘ National 
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roiiyrcbS ’ and the \crnacular press, were 
harclh compatible with the continued 
maintenance of such a system in its 
entiiety, though the necessity for extreme 
caution m the introduction of modifica- 
tions M as obvious , and it u as in 1909 
that the first material departure was 
taken — a departuie regarded in many 
quaiters as hazardous, though agitators 
in India denounced its madequacj' Consc- 
quentl}^ it uas attended by so much 
seditious language that the goiemment 
was compelled to operate the press laws 
with a rigour distasteful to democratic 
sentiment in England and accompanied 
b\ the inevitable glorification of ‘ martyrs ’ 
in India It was a bold but probably not 
too bold step 111 the direction of fitting 
the Indians to share in the responsibilities 
of government , a tentative measure with 
undeniable attendant risks 

For the first time an Indian member 
came on to the executive council, the innei 
circle of the go\ ( nimcnt The numbers of 
the legislative council were trebled, and 


INDIA UNDER WESTER N RULL 

the new body included a large propoition 
though still a minority of the whole 0 
membeis holding oilice not ex olhcio no 
by appointment, but as elected repn 
sentatives of diflcicnt sections of the com 
munity — sectional representation biiii 
adopted with reluctance but as appiicntl 
unavoidable Corresponding chaiittcswu 
made in the piovmcial councils ui 
Indians were added to the sccutn 
of state’s ‘ India council m I ondoi 
Avowedly, the ' Morley-Minto ’ mea'-m 
was experimental, but it dcliiiiteh intu 
duced the principles ot election and upu 
sentation and the actual cntiy of Indi ii 
into the governing circle It was inou 
over, a decentralising measuic mcic'siii 
the powers and the independence of pu 
vincial governments And heie we clo 
this surv'ey , lor that world catastropl 
was at hand which plunged cdl thin,, 
India included, into the moltina pi 
driving w hat to-dav at least must si ( m 1 
be a dividing line between all that wti 
before it and all that is to come iftci it 



THE ‘VOICE OF INDIA’ HEARD AT HER NATIONAL CONGRESS 
llie Indian Xation.il Congress, whose first meeting was called in IBS'; proved itself an influent 
force in the national movement, and political and general questions were discussed at its mn tin 
held annually or as occasion demanded This photograph shows a section of the assciiibl 
numbering some 20,000 delegates and visitors at a session of the Congress m 1910 It took pli 
under a huge wh te awning of hand spun, hand- woven nativs material 

Photo, LN A 
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FREE TRADE IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 

Its Application to the Fiscal Policy of Great 
Britain and an Analysis of its inherent Principles 

By J. A. HOBSON 

Author of The Science of Wealth, Economics of Unemployment, etc. 


REE trade means in principle the right 
of importers to bring into a country 
goods from outside countries with- 
out taxes, or other obstacles, being 
placed upon their entrance, and the similar 
right of persons in a country freely to 
export goods from that country. But two 
qualifications are needed to make this 
principle conform to practice. A free- 
trade country may tax imported goods, 
provided that it imposes a similar tax, 
an excise duty, upon goods of the same 
order produced inside the country. Again, 
bounties, or subsidies, paid to any industry, 
.either for the general encouragement of 
its production, or especially to enlarge its 
export trade, must be considered violations 
of the free-trade principle. 

The embodiment of this principle in 
British policy took place in the middle of 
last century. The repeal of the Corn Laws 
in 1846 (see page 4434) is rightly taken as 
the most distinctive date. For the removal 
of the tax upon the chief article of food 
led to the subsequent collapse of the entire 
system of protective duties, a survival of 
what was called the mercantilist system, 
aiming at national self-sufficiency and a 
favourable balance of export over import 
trade. But the movement was no sudden 
one. Liberal thought, especially in France, 
England and Italy, during the later 
eighteenth century had been moving 
steadily in this direction, and Adam 
Smith’s great work. The Wealth of 
Nations (1776), made a profound impres- 
sion upon the thinking public long before 
the time was ripe for putting its precepts 
into operation. 

The rapid increase of town population, 
which accompanied the development of 
machine industry and the factory system 


and supplied the necessary labour, meant 
an increasing demand for imported foods 
and raw materials. When home harvests 
failed, as they did several times in each 
decade, the workers were reduced to 
starvation. After the passing of the 
Reform Bill in 1833 this misery and dis- 
content found increased expression in 
politics, and the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
founded in 1839, with Cobden and Bright 
as its chief promoters, mobilised this 
popular feeling into a great political force. 
Mixed motives, 
however, underlay Motives of the 
this, as other popu- Anti>Cora-Law League 
lar movements. It 

is significant that cotton .spinners, bankers 
and ship owners should have given so 
much personal and financial support to 
the fiee-trade agitation. Cheap food 
meant low wages, according to the cur- 
rent economic creed and practice ; un- 
taxed wool, cotton, timber and other raw 
materials meant lower costs of produc- 
tion, e.xpanding trade and higher profits. 
The shipping trade and banking were 
notoriously interested in promoting foreign 
trade. So business and genuine humani- 
tarianisni worked amicably together for 
the removal of protective duties. 

There were three stages in the process, 
each associated with the name and 
activities of a great minister of state. 
The first stage dates from 1820, when the 
famous Memorial by the Merchants of 
London was presented to the House of 
Commons, complaining of the ‘ impolicy 
and injustice of the restrictive system,’ 
and asking for freedom of trade, e.xcept for 
purposes of revenue. Action was taken in 
the years 1823-25 by Huskisson, then 
president of the Board of Trade, who 
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TWO FAMOUS POLITICIANS WHO FOUGHT AGAINST THE CORN LAWS 
The widespread rniscry and suffering involved by tlie British Government’s peisistent retention 
of the Corn Laws led the enthusiastic free-trader, Richard Cobden (rightl, 1804-65. to found the 
Anti-Corn-Law League in 1839. Left : John Bright (1811-89) vigorously supported the movement 
throughout the years of energetic campaigning that elapsed before the League witne=sed its hnal 
triumph in the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846. 

Malioihil I’orlrmt OalUry, London 


reduced the dutie.s upon many raw- 
materials, and modified the Navigation 
Acts which confined all non-European 
trade to ships owned and mainly manned 
by Englishmen, with further restrictions 
upon European trade favourable to English 
shipping. 

The second stage coincided with the 
administration of Sir Robert Peel (1841- 
46), who first set himself to remove the 
numerous minor duties that served as 
outposts to the protective system. In 
1840 there still remained no fewer than 
1,150 different items in the list of dutiable 
goods, with 40 others coming under 
general heads. That most of them were of 
trivial significance for purposes of revenue 
is shown by the fact that nine commodi- 
ties furnished six-sevenths of the total 
receipts. Peel set himself to remove all 
prohibitions on imports, to reduce tariffs 
on raw materials to a nominal amount, 
and to diminish the duties on half and 
wholly manufactured goods. By his 1845 
measure no fewer than 450 items were 
liberated, among them the chief textile 
materials. This work was crowned by his 
Corn Law Act of 1846, which took full 


effect three years later, when the Naviga- 
tion Acts also disappeared. 

The third period is associated with tlie 
name of Gladstone, who, as chancolloi ol 
the Exchequer in 1852, set out to complete 
Peel's work, removing the remaining 
duties on foods, and later, in 1S60, the 
last duties upon manufactures. A lew 
duties lingered on ; the timber duty until 
1866, the shilling registration dutj- on 
corn until 1869 ; while sugar was imalh- 
freed in 1875 ; the English tariff hence- 
forth being non-protectivc, levied only on 
tobacco, tea, spirits, wine and a few other 
minor articles for purposes of revenue. 

But though free trade, established as 
the permanent policy of Great Britain 
from the mid-nineteenth century dovii to 
the Great War, seemed justified by the 
great expansion of foreign trade and the 
fairly continuous advance of national 
prosperity, shared in different measures 
by all classes, the temper, and even the 
creed, of protection had never completely 
perished. Indeed, efforts at revival, feeble 
for several decades, began soon after the 
completion of the liberative policy. The 
country landlords, representing agricul- 
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ture, never wholly accepted defeat, and the 
agricultural depression with low prices, 
falling rents and decline of arable culture 
that began at the end of the 'seventies 
led to demands for public aids in the 
shape of tariffs, subsidies and rate re- 
missions. This movement among land- 
owners and farmers was presently rein- 
forced by recruits from certain manu- 
factures that found themselves drawn 
into damaging competition with the newly 
developed industries of Germany, Switzer- 
land, Belgium and other European 
countries, to be followed a few years later 
by the not less formidable competition 
from the United States. 

Up to the 'seventies, and even later, 
British exports of textile, metal and most 
other machine-made goods held the w'orld 
market without serious 
Development of rivalry from other coun- 
rival markets tries. But after the 
Franco-German War in 
Europe and the Civil War in America 
peace and settled conditions brought a 
rapid expansion of manufacturing power 
wherever access to raw materials and the 
skill to adopt machine production were 
available. Former markets set up manu- 
factures of their own, often with imported 
machinery and sometimes skilled labour 
from England. Worse than this, they 
began to contend for the trade in neutral 
markets. Worst of all, they began to 
‘ dump ' their low-waged goods into 
England, displacing home products and 
causing unemployment among the workers. 
Though these injuries were mostly con- 
fined to less important and less efficient 
trades and businesses, while the general 
prosperity of home and foreign trade 
continued, alarm spread among certain 
business men, and a sort of informal 
alliance was made with agricultuie under 
the specious title of ‘ fair trade.' Not a 
return to protection, but a keeping out 
of ‘ sweated ' or ‘ dumped ’ goods, and 
some help for agriculture, formed the 
rather indefinite substance of this first 
draft of ' tariff reform.' 

By the 'nineties it became evident that 
Great Britain could not hope to retain the 
supremacy she had long occupied in certain 
fundamental industries, such as coal, iron 
and steel, and that even in the textile. 
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leather and other staple manufactures the 
competition, especially of Germany and 
the United States, was cutting into her 
eastern, her South American and even 
her Empire trade. The alarm was much 
exaggerated, tor, apart from the periodic 
depressions shared by all industrial nations, 
there W'as little fault to find with the 
volume and the profitable nature of British 
trade. Though the foreign trade of certain 
competitors was growing faster than hers, 
she still held a long lead in the volume of 
that trade ; she could still afford to invest 
in the profitable development of her 
Empire and of backward countries far 
larger sums than any other nation, and 
her merchant fleet remained unrivalled. 

The Boer War, however, ripened a new 
influence in the now apparent protectionist 
revival, the imperial sentiment. A vast 
and far-flung empire, with great variety 
of resources, peoples and climatic con- 
ditions, had for some time past been 
evoking for imperialist politicians the 
vision of a self-sufficing British Empire 
as a practicable achievement. The Domin- 
ions, themselves committed to protection, 
had already begun to tempt the home 
country to reciprocity with timid prefer- 
ences. Was it not possible, by giving 
preference to Empire products, to work 
towards the magnifi- 
cent realization of an The scheme of 
imperial Zollverein, Imperial Preference 
based on internal free 
trade and a common tariff front to 
foreign countries ? Could not the colonial 
sentiment aroused by the Boer War, and 
the admitted desirability of a common 
imperial defence, be utilised for economic 
policj' ? This conception of the unity of the 
Empire had been the guiding principle of 
Joseph Chamberlain from the time when 
he took office in 1895 as colonial secretary. 
He recognized that it could only be 
realized piece-meal. The first step was to 
be a tarill, with imperial preferences. Since 
the Dominions and Colonies had very little 
to export in the shape of manufactures, 
preference must be given on raw materials 
and foods, with duties upon foreign articles. 

Had the test taken place under con- 
ditions of deep and general trade depression 
with large bodies of unemployed in the 
industrial towns, it is just possible that 
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Chamberlain might have secured a victory 
in I9 (j 6. J^ut trade was not depressed, 
and the proposal to put taxes on foreign 
foods, in order to cement the Empire, 
did not appeal to the electorate. Chamber- 
lain was right in regarding a post-war 
period as favourable to protection. History 
attests it. The Napoleonic wars heralded 
high tariffs in England. Before the Franco- 
German War Continental countries were 
moving towards free trade ; after it, 
and largelj' in consequence, protective 
walls were built higher. So in the United 
States the new revenue needs after the 
huge expenditure of the Civil War were the 
chief origin of their high tariff policy. But 
the Boer War was not big or bad enough 
to secure this object, and protection lay 
low for more than a decade. 

In this interim, though no protective 
steps were politically feasible, the alarm in 
many business quarters 
War and its effect at the industrial advance 
on Protectionism of Germany and the 
United States, especially 
the former, was very persistent and con- 
tributed to the war atmosphere. The 
economic policy during the war was 
necessarily one of trade restraints. The 
curtailment of lu.xury and other un- 
necessary imports, for economy of trans- 
port and for finance, the special arrange- 
ments for purchases of wool, grain and 
other commodities from the Empire, the 
war necessity for subsidised foods, dyes 
and other home products, the con.serva- 
tion of ‘ key industries ’ and, above all, 
the preparations for discrimination in 
po.st-war trade, at the Paris Economic 
Conference of 1916, made temporary havoc 
of the free-trade policy. After the war it 
loft a number of concrete emplacements 
for the use of the militant protectionists. 

The demands of the chancellor of the 
Exchequer were such as to make for the 
retention of every available' source of 
revenue. Certain ‘ key industries,’ essen- 
tial to the defence of the realm or to the 
vital needs of the population, must be 
maintained by subsidy or tariff. The loyal 
co-operation of the Empire must be recog- 
nized and strengthened by maintaining 
and enlarging the temporary preferences 
of war time. But mo-st important in its 
potentiality was the Safeguarding of 
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Industries Act of 1921, passed ‘ with a 
view to the safeguarding of certain special 
industries and the safeguarding of employ- 
ment in industries in the United Kingdom 
against the effects ot the depreciation of 
foreign currencies and the disjjo.sal (jf 
imported goods at prices below the co-t 
of production.’ The qualification w.is 
attached that such importation ‘ ''i‘iiousl\- 
affected ’ employment. A con-^idemblc 
number of articles, largely chemicals anti 
scientific instruments, came at once under 
this new rule, subjecting them to a 33 j per 
cent, tariff, and a number of committee' 
were subsequently set up to report UT>on 
the demands of other trades. 

In 1928 the new protection was moving 
slowly from three bases. First, there u'cie 
the survivals of war restrictions, directed 
against the importation of luxuiies and 
certain, largely German, scientific product', 
such as cinematograph films, clock.' and 
watches, motor cars and cycles, musical 
instruments and matches. Secondh- came 
the ‘ key industry ’ goods added under the 
Safeguarding Act. Thirdly, there was tiie 
extension of imperial preference to all 
articles already subject to import duties, 
and a vote of money for the clcvclopmeiit 
of Empire trade. 

The war atmosphere, imported into 
trade relations, the collapse of European 
exchange, disturbed political conditions on 
the Continent, the urgent 
needs of tax revenue, long ImpossibiHty of 
and deep trade depression a general tariff 
and unemployment — all 
contributed to encourage the hopes of 
protectionists that a general tariff might 
become politically possible. But the 
obstacles to this achievement rcmaiin'd 
stubborn. Many lie out.side the ngion 
of feeling and opinion, being rooted in 
trade interests. More than two-third; 
of the food consumed in Great Britain, 
and a very large part of the law 
materials for British manufactures, come, 
and will continue to come, from overseas, 
and the obvious danger to life and trade 
from bringing any of these under a tan If 
is felt even by those who profess that ‘ the 
foreigner ’ can be made to pay. Most of 
the semi-manufactured and much of the 
fuUy manufactured imports are capital for 
English business men, and any rise of 
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price or crippling of supply will raise their 
expenses and damage their trade, both 
domestic and export. Shipping and bank- 
ing would obviously be injured by reduc- 
tion of imports, and its repercussion upon 
exports. As for Empire goods displacing 
foreign goods, this would in any case be 
confined to certain foods and raw materials, 
and if such preference is worth anything 
to the Empire, it can only signify that 
foreign goods, intrinsically cheaper or 
better, are kept out by dearer or worse 
Empire goods. 

For a nation as dependent as Great 
Britain upon overseas supplies for her 
vital needs there is the further fact that 
any such artificial limitation of sources of 
supply would put her in grave danger in 
case of war or failure of Empire harvests. 
In war, free supplies from the United 
States and other foreign countries are 
essential and are less likely to be stopped 
at sea than Empire products. In each 
decade there are one or two years when 
the wheat supply is short simultaneously 
in Canada. Australia and India, the great 
sources of imperial supply. A system of 
imperial preference, based upon a tariff 
which antagonised foreign countries, would 
therefore be peculiarly dangerous in peace 
or war. For a glance at the comparative 
statistics of British trade with the Empire 
and with foreign countries will show that 
the notion of anything approaching im- 
perial economic self-sufficiency in chief 
foods and raw materials, within any calcul- 
able period, is quite chimerical. 

Moreover, an inherent contradiction 
exists between scientific protection and 
imperial preference. 
Arguments against For the former, scek- 
Imperial Preference ing to safeguard the 
volume and price of 
national industries, demands a graded 
series of taxes, just sufficient to regulate 
the overseas supplies. But if these are to 
be divided into two classes with different 
rates of duty, such regulation becomes 
impracticable. If the foreign imports are 
‘ scientifically ’ taxed, the rates for Empire 
goods will be too low to safeguard the 
interests of home producers. This would 
soon be seen to be no merely ‘ theoretic ’ 
objection if Joseph Chamberlain’s aphor- 
ism, \ in order to give imperial preference 


you must tax food,' were incorporated in 
an actual tariff. 

From this historical sketch let us turn 
to a presentation of the theory of free 
trade. It has for its foundation the simple 
proposition that persons, being what they 
are in capacities and situation, can do some 
things better than they can do other 
things ; or, in other words, that division 
of labour according to aptitudes and 
opportunities is advantageous for any 
group of people in trade relations with 
one another. Even in the 
simplest rural community General Theory 
there are obvious gains of Free Trade 
from each person sticking 
to the jobs he can do best, producing 
more of certain articles than he requires 
for his own consumption and exchanging 
this surplus for those of his neighbours, 
who have devoted their work to produc- 
ing other articles. This is the first prin- 
ciple of all trade. If it holds good, as 
admittedly it does, of a village community, 
or of the inhabitants of a single valley 
or countryside, where the conditions of 
soil or situation make it better for some 
to confine themselves to growing crops 
of wheat or turnips, others to pasture or 
to forestry, while this man will choose to 
be a smith, another a miller, a third a 
carpenter — if there is the largest body 
of wealth for all and each produced by 
this arrangement, is there any reason to 
set any territorial or population limit to 
this economy ? If it is good for a village 
to have this specialisation of work and 
free exchange of each man’s surplus, it 
would seem to be good for a whole county 
and for a whole country. And this will 
be generally agreed to by Englishmen, 
irrespective of opinion or party. Nobody 
would think of suggesting that Derbyshire 
should tax produce from Nottinghamshire, 
or that even the biggest counties should 
seek to satisfy all their needs from their 
own sources of supply. 

We must remember, however, that this 
doctrine is by no means fully recognized 
even in civilized countries like France 
and Italy, where local octrois still prevail, 
attesting to a survival of a feeling or belief 
that it is good for each little community 
to be as self-sufficing as possible, harking 
back to the time when the inhabitants of 
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neighbouring valleys or townships were 
‘ natural ’ or ‘ traditional ’ enemies. These 
survivals within a national area give the 
key to much of the strength of national 
protectionism. The stranger (even in the 
next vallej') is my enemy ; even if he 
wants to trade with me, 1 must take 
precautions against him ; I must deal as 
far as possible exclusively with my friends 
and neighbours. Nationalism has gone 
far to break down these nearer barriers, 
but it has substituted national banders 
and made them more consciously real. 

It is generally recognized that within 
the borders of a single country complete 
freedom of trade is a sound and profitable 
process, advantageous alike to buyers and 
sellers. But if it is advantageous to buyers 
and sellers in neighbouring provinces 
of the same national state to exchange 
their surplus goods by free commerce, 
why should it not be equally advantageous 
for buyers and sellers in different national 
states ? Why should a political barrier 
affect the economy of free exchange ? 
Suppose that a country which hitherto 
had been a single political system and, 
as such, based its economic organization 
on a free-trade footing, each district or 
province making the most of its natural 
resources and human aptitudes, were 
broken up into several separate states, 
would it be good for any of those states 
to set up tariff barriers against the other 
states ? This is what has happened to 
the former Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
with lamentable consequences. Though 
the United States is a solidly protectionist 
country in its external relations, internally 
it forms the largest free-trade area in the 
industrial world. It never occurs to an 
American that it could be conducive to the 
prosperity of any of its forty-eight states 
to erect a tariff wall against its neighbours. 
• The free-trade case is that political 
distinctions are irrelevant for trading 
relations, that it is always 
Trade a form better to buy in the 
of co-operation cheapest market irrespec- 
tive of whether that market 
is at home or abroad. Trade is a form 
of co-operation, and the larger and more 
variously productive the area of this co- 
operation the better for all parties. It 
is difficult to impugn the logic of this 


general argument. Probably most ot 
the better informed protectionists would 
admit its abstract validity. They would 
agree that, if their country were to 
acquire by conquest or consent a neigh- 
bouring country, or if a United States 
of Europe were to come into being, it 
would be to the general advantage to 
take down any tariff barriers that hurl 
been set up before, as quickly as tlie 
necessary readjustments of internal iinauec 
and established industries admitted. 

Let me complete the general Iree-tradi 
argument by a brief statement oi its 
attitude towards tariffs. A tariff which 
restricts the area of competitive co- 
operation cannot advantage the nation 
tliat imposes it. By inducing some 
capital and labour to be employed m 
producing articles which 
could be produced more Tariffs reduce a 
easily abroad, it artificially nation’s wealth 
drives this capital and 
labour into a less productive emplo\’ment 
than it would have found otherwise. It 
these articles had been imjiorted in- 
stead of being made at home, this home 
capital and labour would have flowed 
into trades turning out a larger quantitv 
of goods, a part of which would, 1)\’ the 
necessary processes of trade balanee, 
have gone abroad in exports to pa\ lor 
the imported articles. The result ol the 
tariff is that a smaller total quantity ot 
wealth is produced in the country, kss 
real income for distribution and consunq^- 
tion. Moreover, it is a bad and wasti-liil 
form of taxation. It costs much money 
and trouble to collect, it breeds e\’asion 
and corruption both in politics and busi- 
ness. Except in rare cases the lorcigner 
is not made to pay. Normally the im- 
porter pays the tax, shifting it on to the 
consumer in the price he charges. Tin-, 
is borne out by ample testimony ot 
importers and traders. 

It is sometimes said that free tiado 
is a consumers’ policy, protection a ]iro- 
ducers’. In a certain sense this is true. 
Where it can be clearly brought home to 
consumers that protection means higher 
prices, not only of imported goods Imt 
also of the domestic goods that are pio- 
tected and can therefore raise their prices, 
the consumer is against a tariff. But this 
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does not necessarily mean that, as a citizen- 
voter, he is a supporter of free trade. For 
most consumers are also producers, and 
they may be members of a trade which 
thinks it stands to gain by a tariff that 
will keep out the underselling foreigner. 
For the members of any such trade may 
gain, if they can get protection without 
it being extended to all other trades. 

Here lies the practical strength of the 
protectionist interest and propaganda 
Each trade stands to gain by a tariff that 
keeps out competing goods. Each trade is 
organized separately in its own interest. 
Protectionism in politics consists in the 
separate pressure of each trade, or group 
of trades, for a tariff on its goods. Since 
trades are largely special- 
Protection relies iscd in localities, protec- 
on separation tionist politicians will, quite 
naturally, illustrate their 
argument from the local trade, pointing 
to the advantages which it would reap by 
being protected against the products of 
cheap foreign labour. The fallacy lies in 
the fact that, though any trade may thus 
gain, every trade, or trade as a whole, 
cannot. For the members of each trade 
have, as employers, to buy their plant, 
materials, fuel, etc., from other trades 
which are also to be protected and to 
raise their prices, while the workers, even 
if they get a rise in pay, will find it all 
taken back in the rising prices they pay to 
other protected trades for the goods on 
which they spend their wages This all 
follows from the general argument that a 
protective tariff reducc.s the real income 
of the nation. 

But it may be said. Surely protection- 
ists have a more plausible case than thi.s 
to put up ? Certainly they have. First 
there comes the contention that one-sided 
free trade is not the genuine article. Trade 
freely with countries that let your goods 
in free, but not with countries that ta.K 
your exports. Why should you give 
such countries the advantage of your free 
market, when they do not reciprocate ? 
The free-trade answer is that though a 
free-import countryis injured in its trade 
by the protective tariff of another country, 
that is no reason for inflicting on itself 
a second injury ; that one-sided free trade 
is better than two-sided protection. To 
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this it is added that the protected country 
injures its own people more than the 
people of the country whose goods it 
taxes. The reason why this argument 
often fails to convince is simply this, that 
producers’ immediate interests, grouped 
separately by trades, figure more promi- 
nently in the public mind than the interests 
of scattered, unorganized consumers. 

But apart from this predominance of the 
organized producers there is a general 
sense of the unfairness or inequality of the 
situation, and the desire to utilise a tariff, 
or a tariff threat, for bargaining or retalia- 
tion. It seems a reasonable expectation 
that a country could be induced to lower 
or even to withdraw its tariff on imported 
goods in order to prevent a tariff being 
put upon the goods which it exports. 
The free-trade answer is that, while an 
undertaking to lower an existing tariff 
upon foreign goods may sometimes be 
effectual in evoking a reciprocal reduction 
in the foreign country, e.vperience shows 
that the threat of a new duty, or a raising 
of an existing duty, has an opposite effect. 
It causes the foreign country to retaliate 
by raising its tariff, and a tariff war en- 
sues, extremely injurious to the trade of 
both countries. In any case to put taxes 
upon home traders and home consumers 
(for this is what a tariff means), in order 
to inflict a smaller injury upon foreign 
countries whose trade is thereby dimin- 
i'-hed, does not appear to be sensible. 

The whole discussion, however, is ob- 
scured by the war atmosphere that has 
lioeii wrongly imported 
into trade relations. Introduction of the 
Because the essentially War atmosphere 
co-operative activities 
of industry and commerce are accom- 
panied by detailed competition and rivalry 
ill buying and selling among the business 
units, it is falsely supposed that there 
is a real and ultimate antagonism of 
interests among the competitors, and 
that the prosperity of some signifies the 
adversity of others. Especially is this 
notion applied to the supposed conflict 
between producers and merchants in 
different countries who try to sell their 
goods in one another’s markets, or in 
neutral markets. This struggle is en- 
visaged as a national one, in which ‘ Great 
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Britain ' and ‘ Germany ’ and ' America ’ 
arc fighting to capture one iinothcr’s home 
markets or to ‘ steal ’ a neutral market 
that has hitherto belonged to one of them. 
The fact that governments sometimes 
assist their ‘ nationals ’ in pushing their 
export trades, and are responsible for 
protective tariffs, helps to sustain the 
illusion that trade, or the exchange of 
commodities, is in its real nature a conflict 
of interests, inste.id of a harmonj’. 

The presentation of foreign trade in 
terms of conflict between different 
countries is unfortunately helped by the 
excessive attention given in official publi- 
cations to the balance of trade between 
different countries, often serving to sug- 
gest that a country which is selling more 
to another than it buys from it is in- 
flicting an injurj’ and 
Fallacy that trade is in a sense its enemy, 
is a national conflict This is a fourfold CITOr. 

In the first place 
England, France, Germany, America are 
falsely represented as trading companies, 
whereas the trade is done by individual 
firms within each country. Secondly, 
the competition for sales and orders is 
usually much keener between different 
firms of the same nationality than 
between firms in England, Germany 
and America. Thirdly, there remains the 
fundamental error of supposing that it is 
more important to sell abroad than to buy 
abroad, and to sell dear than to buy cheap. 
Finally, the disposition to make a separate 
balance of import and export trade with 
business firms in separate foreign countries 
helps to maintain the old mercantilist 
fallacy, and to obscure the ultimate 
truth that in the long run exports and 
imports balance. It would, however, 
be unfair to eput this part of the discus- 
sion without an admission that the war 
atmosphere, and the e.xcessivc valuation 
of export over imjioit trafle, is largely due 
to the belief <>t trark-r',, founded on experi- 
ence, that it is usually more difficult to 
sell all that you have to sell at a re- 
munerative price than to buy all that you 
WcUit to buy at a price you can pay. 

But the inii^ortation of the war spirit 
and rationale into international trade, 
and the fact that producers are better 
organized than consumers and therefore 
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better able to press for political assistance, 
arc not a complete explanation of the 
strength of protectionism. Much is attii- 
butable to the greatt’r willingness to pay 
indirect and unfelt taxes than direct anil 
felt taxes. This plays into the hands of 
tariff makers. The free-trader hold-, that 
the consumer pay.s the tax, and that, 
since the high costs of collection nui-t be 
added, together %vith the rise in pii'-.' of 
the home product, he must pt\ more 
than if he handed his share in haul e.i^h 
to the tax collector. But he doi s nor 
realize or feci this impost, and as the 
modern state needs more attd more re mie 
it is more disposed to take the ea'ier way 
in raising it. In most countries momy 
acquires a superstitious value. Most 
workers would refuse to take a rerhiction 
of money wages, even if they kiu w tliat 
a greater fall of prices would ensue and 
that the lower wage would thus be wortli 
more. So men hate to part with monev 
to the state ; they would rather that the 
state collected it from them in sonic 
unseen, indirect way which raised the 
price of what they bought. This applies 
particularly to the peasant mind of sudi 
countries as France and Italy. In new 
and sparsely peopled countries the jirac- 
tical difficulties of assessing and collecting 
an income or other direct tax furnish a 
more reasonable ground for indirect ta\a- 
tion at a few ports of entry. 

But, it may be urged, are there no con- 
siderations wider than these small prac- 
tical expediencies, and 
more valid than the Argument ol 
illusory arguments so far ‘ Infant Industries’ 
set forth, which give a 
logical support to the use ol tariit- ? 
Yes, there are. There is, for example, 
the well-known ‘ infant industries’ aigu- 
ment, accepted as sound in reason and 
in practice by so strong a frcc-ti acler 
as J. S. Mill. It may be discovered 
that a country, hitherto agricultural or 
primitive in its industries, possesses tlic 
raw materials upon which an important 
manufacture can be reared, provided that 
time and opportunity are given for tiw ing 
out the new experiment, training the 
labour and raising the productive plant 
to the size required for efficient and cheap 
production. Hitherto the country has 
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been dependent on imported supplies of 
the manufactured article in question. 
This can, however, be produced at home 
if the early experimental stage of the 
manufacture is protected either by a tariff 
or a subsidy. It cannot at first stand on 
its own feet, and, if it is exposed to the 
competition of established manufactures 
in otter countries it is bound to go under. 

Here is a case for temporary aid until 
the new industry grows up. The logic is 
unimpeachable. The free-trader, however, 
contends, with much evidence from experi- 
ence, that such ' infants ' never grow up. 
in the sense that they never admit their 
ability to dispense with the dutj' or 
bounty on which they have been reared. 
If a government existed wise enough and 
strong enough to give notice that it would 
withdraw the aid at some early fixed date, 
and to keep its word against all pressure 
for continuance, the policy of defending 
an ' infant ' industry by tariff or bounty 
might be accepted, though some children 
of promise, like the subsidised dye in- 
dustry in England, turn out such weaklings 
that such assistance is of no avail. 

There remain two lines of argument in 
favour of protection which English free- 
traders have habitually ignored, but which 
deserve presentation here. When Joseph 
Chamberlain began his campaign in 1903 
in favour of a tariff, he depicted Great 
Britain as on the \'erge of a deej? and 
lasting depression ol trade. 
The Appeal to Had this been true, he 
Unemployment could have gone about the 
industrial regions appeal- 
ing to each toun to support a tariff that 
would remedy the unemployment in its 
local industry, by keepin.g out tlie foreign 
goods whose ‘ dimqjing ’ at low piices wa-, 
responsible for their barl trade. Had the 
igo6 election been tou.ght in circumstances 
of deep and geiieial trade dejjre.ssion, even 
the ' cheap loaf ’ might not have availed 
to prevent a eactory fijr a general tariff. 
At any rate, if the food taxes had been 
dropped, and the strcs.s had been laid 
upon keeping out foreign mmiufactured 
goods, such a policy might have been 
accepted, in spite of the oppo.sition of 
banking, shipping, cotton and the other 
free-trade interests and the general alarm 
of the consumer. For this appeal to 


unemployment does not wholly rest upon 
its separatist character, the promise to 
protect each particular trade, rendered 
ineffectual by the extension of the same 
promise to all the other trades. 

A stronger case can be made for keeping 
out foreign goods during a period of general 
uncmplo\-ment. The usual free-trade con- 
tention that no tariff can increase the 
total volume of employment in a country 
does not hold without qualification during 
a general depre.ssion. Take an instance. 
An English railway is confronted with the 
question whether it shall place an order 
. for some engines with a Glasgow firm or 
with a Belgian, the tender of the latter 
being slightly lower than the Glasgow one. 
The free-trader argues 

that it is better to set When the Free Trade 
to work unemploj'cd ease ia weakest 
plant and labour in 

Belgium than unemploj-ed plant and 
labour in Glasgow, not merely better for 
the railway, that gets a slightly cheaper 
article, but better for the whole country. 
For the Belgian engines force Belgians, 
or some other foreigners, to buy English 
goods, which they would not otherwise 
have bought, to the amount of the price 
paid for the Belgian engines. Thus it is 
contended that, though no increased 
empIo\'ment is given to the engineering 
trade in Glasgow, a nearh' equivalent 
amount of employment is given to (say) 
the Lancashire cotton trade, or Northamp- 
ton shoes, or whate\'er the trades are 
whose increased exports go abroad in 
payment for the Belgian engines. Had 
the engines been bought from Glasgow, 
thi'- e.xport trade would not have taken 
place, nor the employment it afforded 
m Lancashire and Northampton. 

Now the free-trader here is misled by 
looking exclusively to the amount of 
forei.gn trade. For, while it is true that the 
export trade of England would have been 
less if the engines had been bought at 
Glasgow instead of Belgium, it is not true 
that the total trade and employment of 
England would have been correspondingly 
less. What would have happened would be 
that, instead of cotton goods, shoes, etc., 
going out of the country to pay for Belgian 
engines, a slightly larger quantity of these 
or other English goods would have gone 
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to Glasgow, being purchased with the If it were feasible to put on carefully 
money paid by the railway to Glasgow adjusted duties in a time of depression, 
engineers, who otherwise would have and remove them as soon as trade revived, 
remained unemployed. Both the engines there would be a good deal to be said for 
and the goods bought with the money such a policy, regarded as a purely national 
that paid for the engines would have economy. It would, in etiert, mean 
been produced by labour and capital em- the export of unemployment to fnicitm 
ployed at home. Adam Smith clearly countries. But the practical utility ot the 
recognized this point when he argued policy is doubtful, partlv for the n'a‘'Oii 
that home trade was preferable to foreign which rejects the protection of ‘ inlant 
trade in that it ‘set in motion’ two industries,’ partly for the dimcultv ut 
capitals instead of one. discriminating between the unt mjjkA inn t 

The reason why modern free-traders inanill-conductcdtrade.oratradintlni- 
have neglected this argument is that they wise declining, and the unein[ilo\ iiv nt 
have failed to recognize that the strict, that is due to a mcrelv temporarv yenrial 
logic of free trade assumes that all depression. The policy would riutainlv 
capital and labour arc be utilised to maintain ineiliciencv, and, 
TarifTs beneficial in constantly employed, when a genuine revival of trad<‘ came, thi' 
general depressions excepting such mar- structure of indastry as a whoh' would lie 
gin as the changing less productive because of the artilicial aid 
structure of industry requires. On their to trades that could not stand alone, 
assumption, what a tariff does is not One of the most persuasive arguments 
to add to the total employment in the used by protectionists is that, bv '.reining 
country, but to cause some capital and to home producers a monopolv ol tlu ir 
labour to be less advantageously em- national market, greater riability is ini- 
ployed than it would othenvise have parted to their industries, whirli, thus 
been : or, putting the matter otherwise, secured from foreign 
to cause a diminution in the ag^egate attacks, can develop The 'Home 
quantity of wealth produced in the most efficient struc- Market ’ nr^ument 
country. But, at a time when general turcs, exporting any 
unempiot-ment e.xists in the national surplus products that they cannot 'vll at 
industries, it is evident that an im- home without depressing prices. Hut tin's 
port duty, just sufficient to induce the argument is not as good as it sounds, 
railway to but' engines, say, from Glas- Secure of its home market, an industry 
gow instead of Belgium, must have the is robbed of part of its incentives to pro- 
effect of increasing the volume of employ- gress ; it is easily induced to combine so 
ment in Great Britain, unless the price as to impose high prices on the home 
of Glasgow engines is so much higher market, selling abroad at lower rates and 
than the Belgian price a.s to rai.se the thus equipping foreign compctitoi-. ni 
price of railwa}' transport sufficiently to other industries witli cheap, machine.., 
damage other trades and diminish their materials, etc., and enabling them to 
employment. In a word, during a period undersell in neutral markets, or to mtir 
of general depression, a tariff keeping out the home market over the taritt wall, 
foreign goods could increase the volume Jlorco'ver, the argument, plaurible lii'iu 
of employment in a country. This does the standpoint of one industrv. collap'OM 
not impair the logic of free trade, but it when it is part of a general protective 
introduces an irrational clement of un- poliev'. For, as experience shows, securitv 
employment which upsets one of its in the home market is not easilv attained 
premisses. Though protectionists have by a policy that raises the monetars’ costs 
made little use of this line of reasoning, of production of most of the good.s and 
they have had an idea that a trade services bought from other trades that are 
depression is favourable for their propa- similarly protected. It is an attempt to 
ganda. When unemployment in industrial hoist yourself up by }’Our shoulder-straps, 
centres was rife, they have urged that A general tariff tends to raise all cost- of 
foreign competing goods should be kept out. production, especially monev wages, and 
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interferes with export trades, thus making 
it more difficult to buy the foods and 
materials that cannot be produced at 
home, reducing the aggregate quantity of 
wealth produced, and requiring constant 
additions to the tariff walls in order to 
keep out the cheaper goods which con- 
sumers wish to buy. 

The main assumption of a scientific 
tariff maker is that, while raw materials 
.and even certain semi-manufactured goods 
may be admitted at moderate rates, fully 
manufactured goods should be kept out, 
or heavily handicapped, because more 
labour is incorporated in the latter, and. 
that, conversely, the exportation of fully 
manufactured goods should be encouraged, 
whereas the exportation of raw materials 
and semi-manufactured goods should be 
discouraged. The assumption, however, 
is fallacious, because it looks at the con- 
dition of the goods instead of at their 
value. Exported cotton cloth to the value 
of £i,ooo has not absorbed more labour 
(given more employment) than £i,ooo 
worth of coal similarly exported. And the 
same applies to imports. There is no 
ground for holding that imported American 
harvesters or German field-glasses embody 
a larger volume of labour than Norwegian 
timber or Argentine wheat of the same 
money value, or that their importation is 
more likely to cause unemployment. 

There remains one argument again>t 
free trade which cannot be ignored. It 
belongs rather to soci- 
Sociologist’s case ology than to ordinary 
against Free Trade economics. It is the 
protest against the 
specialisation of a community by con- 
fining its p)roductivc occupations too 
narrowly to allow variety of work and 
life. It is sometimes charged against 
the English economy that the health, the 
interest, the richness and the joy of life 
have been diminished by absorbing so 
large a majority of the iieoi^lc in city 
life and its dull routine work, by con- 
verting large districts, such as Lancashire, 
Staffordshire, the West Riding, into 
factories for cotton, pottery, wool and 
their accessories. Would it not be wiser 
to keep a better balance between town 
and country, a larger variety of occupa- 
tions in each neighbourhood with a larger 


variety of types of population ? Or 
(another aspect of the same argument) is 
not society, as a whole, weakened when 
it has no hand in producing many of the 
most useful and necessary articles that 
it uses and is dependent upon foreigners 
for its very livelihood ? People would be 
happier and more secure if they were 
not so subdivided in their work and so 
dependent upon others for their needs. 

Though national pride and defence play 
some p>art in this position, there is a more 
urgent criticism directed against a political 
economy that looks too exclusively to 
quantity of wealth, and 
takes too little interest Human costs of 
in the human conditions Wealth production 
of the work that pro- 
duces it and the sort of life which con- 
ditions of work impose upon workers. 
The strength of this appeal to a standard 
of national wealth which takes into 
consideration the disutilities or human 
costs of producing wealth, as well as the 
mere quantity of wealth produced, will 
vary very much with personal valuations. 
A case can doubtless be made for the 
better type of modern city life, with its 
varied human intercourse, leisure, occupa- 
tions and amusements, as against the 
harder working life and the ruder character 
of the i^easant. But most would probably 
agree that country life and the skilled and 
various cultivation of the soil contribute 
such value to a national life and character 
that, it it can be done without excessive 
sacrifice or dangerous devices, some 
balance between the town and country 
is desirable. If this admission, however, 
is utilised by protectionists as an argu- 
ment for their policy, it should be plainly 
I'ccognized that it signifies a reduction in 
the aggregate body of material wealth. 

Other difficulties will arise when settling 
the degree of diversity of work and life 
desirable or attainable within the limits of 
a national area. It may be intolerable to 
contemplate a population almost entirely 
divorced from the soil and given up to a 
few great branches of town industry or 
commerce. But there are countries so 
imiform in their geography and climate 
that their agricultural life has a monotony 
and dullness of its own. In a word, 
there is no guarantee that a particular 
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])f)liti(al aroa, a nation state, is appro- 
priate foi this ernnoniieally self-sufficing 
polirv. It may be too big or too little, 
nntl anv attempt to isolate a nation to-day 
in the int<-rests of economic self-sufficiencj- 
is an emphasis of exclusive nationalism 
tliat mav well he deemed hostile to the 
larger welfare of humanity. But for in- 
tense nationalists a case can be made for 
protectionism, if they are prepared to 
pay the piicc in diminished wealth and 
a withdrawal from the free invigorating 
influences of internationalism. 

It mav be well to rnnclude upon a more 
practical and historical note. It is often 
urged that a ceitam phaiisaisin is implicit 
in the fn e-trade position Most rivilized 
eountiic', other than fireat Britain, some 
of them with better r duration and all 
with ecpial intellectual powers, remain 
addieteci to protectionism. I low' are 
Britons entitled to condemn them as 
foolish anti blind to their true interests ? 
For, if free trade is good for the one, it 
must he good for the others. Yet with 
hardly an e.xception all 
Isolated attitude Other civilized countries, 
of Great Britain old and new, including the 
Dominions of the British 
Ifmpire, have declared for protection. The 
free-trade answer, satisfactory or not, 
would jirobably run thus ■ Though free 
trade would be a good policy for all, it 
has a more urgent importance for Great 
Britain than for any other great country ; 
for .she is more dependent for her neces- 
sary foods and materials upon foreign 
countries than any other country, and is 
likely to remain so. >,'0 protective policj' 
could make her nearly self-suflicing, not 
even with free trade w'ithin the Empire, 
itself not a iiracticable policy. It is there- 
fore of vital importance for her to deal 
freely, alike in Imying and selling, with all 
the world. If impediments an; jmt upon 
her impoi t tracle, it wcnjld react dangerously 
u])on her e,\f) 0 ]t trade. To imjrose tariffs 
on foreign; I - who had hitherto sent their 
goods in free w<7uM arrmse ill feeling and 
evoke, retaliation. If, as p'art of such a 
policy, an extlnsive Emjjire trade were 
organized, shutting to other foreign na- 
tions a large' section of the world with 
which they had built up a profitable and 
a growing trade, the political reactions 
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would he very dangi-i-ou«. Hence both 
for economic and political reasons the 
free-trade argumrnts come home to Gicat 
Britain with greater foire than to peoples 
less dependent upon foreign trade, Hol- 
land, the only other free-trade cuuutu, 1 
similarly placed in the world, a srnal' 
country', largely dependent upon irii. u'n 
trade and shipping for her hvi '>1; o 1 , 1 1 
with large colonial pos-c-ssiun' wlii'h -hi 
could not expect to hold for Ih r ■ e h.- e 
trade. The Scandinavian coimnn-, al-o 
vitally dependent upon ton ign tiih, 
maintain a low tarih system 

The heightened nationalism that ha- 
been favouring protection, paitiv tc sati-l\ 
a pride of economic .self- 
containedness, partly for E\tension ol 
defence and partly to Free Trade areas 
meet the new demand- 
for public revenue, must not be ii-cmhIliI 
as a definite repudiation of lne trade. 
Xationalism itself has been a chief in- 
strument of the extension of ircc-ttade 
areas The nineteenth century saw the 
breakdowm of innumerable local and 
provincial barriers in France and Italy, 
while the German Zollvercin, w’hich swept 
away' a multitude of tariffs, did more than 
anything else to promote the industiial 
expansion of Germany in the last quaiter 
of the nineteenth and the opening yeats of 
the twentieth century. If one remem bei- 
the intricate netw'ork of restrictions that 
hampered the trade even of neighhouiing 
towms and villages in the Middle .Vgc-, 
this wider perspective shows a continuous 
advance towards greater liberty of tiadc 
over wider territorial area-. Modem 
means of transport and communications 
are constantly weaving stronger and more 
numerous bonds of commercial inteicouise. 
even between those nations that -et up 
tariffs against each other’s goods. While, 
therefore, among the economic conse- 
quences of the Great War we find in Europe 
to-day a number of new national taiill-, 
a raising of old tariffs and some reduc- 
tion in the volume of international trade, 
these phenomena may be regarded as a 
brief temporary interruption of the w'idcr 
secular process of the expansion of fice 
markets, which is visible as one of the 
great civilizing forces throughout the 
history of mankind. 
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THE U.S.A. AFTER A CENTURY 
OF INDEPENDENCE 

The marvellous Years of Progress and Expansion 
following the Civil War between North and South 

By HARRY ELMER BARNES Ph.D. 

Professor of Historical Sociology. Smith College, Northampton, Mass. ; Author of The New 
History, The Genesis of the World War, Living in the Twentieth Century, etc. 


T he Civil War (see pages 4388-92) 
was one of the turning points in 
American history. Yet, as so often 
has happened, its incidental effects 
were much more significant for subsequent 
history than the defeat of the Southern 
Confederacy. 

Perhaps the most significant thing 
during the war was the transformation of 
industrial life. Machine methods and the 
factory system had been introduced into 
the cotton branch of the textile industry 
in New England in the generation follow- 
ing 1789. Little, however, had been done 
to manufacture woollen cloth, boots and 
shoes, or iron and steel goods, by the new 
methods. For those the country was 
still dependent upon handicraft products 
or machine-made goods imported from 
England. The Civil ^\'a^ brought a great 
change in all this. The need for clothing 
was greater than ever, on account of the 
change from civilian to military clothing 
necessitated on the part of over a million 
Northern soldiers. As the supply of cotton 
fibre from the South was well-nigh cut 
off, the clothing had to be made from wool. 
This produced a great ad^•auce in the 
methods of manufacturing v,oolleii cloth- 
ing, supplanting the liaiiclicralt and do- 
mestic methods b\- the machine technique 
and the . factory. Likewise, the greatly 
increased demand for boots and shoes 
stimulated the invention of new machines 
for sewing and lasting shoes, such as the 
McKay sewing machine and the Goodyear 
lasting machine. 

The needs of the war in the way of 
munitions, such as guns, cannon and 
shells, and in the way of transportation, 
such as railroad rails, locomotives and Ccir 


trucks, created a vast demand for iron and 
steel products manufactured by the new 
machine methods. A large part of this 
demand for iron and steel goods had to be 
satisfied by purchases in England, but 
gradually there were adopted the improved 
methods of manufacturing these products 
whicii laid the basis of one of America’s 
greatest industries. 

The development of transportation faci- 
lities was also greatly stimulated by the 
Civil War. It was necessary to build 
railroads to carry the troops and munitions 
of war. Even more important was the 
necessity of building rail- 
roads to connect the Stimulating effect 
cast and north with of the Civil War 
the great grain produc- 
ing regions of the upper Mississippi 
Vallej'. Lines were constructed connecting 
Buffalo, Pittsburg and Baltimore with 
Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul. Before the 'sixties were over a 
transcontinental line — the Union Pacific — 
was completed. Since iS6g no fewer than 
six other great transcontinental railroads 
have been built. 

The progress in agriculture was not less 
.striking than that in manufacturing and 
transportation. Not only was there a 
special demand for cereals and meat to 
supply the soldiers in the field, but there 
was also an unusual European demand for 
American food products which was created 
by European crop failures in 1S61-62. 
This demand for more grain led to the 
settlement of the states in the upper 
Mississippi and Missouri Valleys : Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska and the 
Dakotas. The agricultural machinery was 
greatly improved to meet these new needs, 
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TERRITORIAL DISPOSITION OF THE FORTY-EIGHT STATES WHICH COMPOSE THE UNIIED STATES Of AMCR1C>» 
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THE UNITED STATES 


one \Miter haMng btatecl that the new 
leaping and threshing machmciy freed 
( nough men in the Noith from agricultural 
'aboui to win the Ci\il ai Still farther 
west cattle raising expanded to supply the 
growing demand foi meat 

When the Northern troops had con 
quered Lee s armv and crushed the mill 
tary strength ot the ‘southern states thc\ 
had by no means solved the pioblems 
created by the CuiM\ai 1 lc\in states 
which had seceded liom the Union were 
now suppressed as an independent go\ein 
ment It was necessal^ to deteimine then 
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matically restoied them to the condition 
which existed before i86i A.braham 
Lincoln was not inclined to go quite as 
fai as this but agieed that the South had 
never reallv been out of the Union Indi 
Mduals had rebelled rather than states 
seceded Noithern extremists, however 
weie not willing to take so moderate a 
MOW of the situation 

It was the dcsiie of President Lincoln to 
1C establish political life in the South m 
such a manner as to stir up the least pos- 
sible amount of ill feeling and secure the 
greatest lapiditv m icstoiing the section 



RAVAGES OF THE CIVIL WAR IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
Occupied by the Fcdcial \rm\ under General Sherman m Tct rinr\ 1SC3 Columbia capital of 
South Carol na suffered considerable damage at the hands of the cnemj foreis V hre of disputed 
ongin which broke out in the same > ear reduced the city to the ruined state 111 w hich Theodore R 
Davis sketched ic after the departure of Shermans armv the drawing repic ei ts the scene near 
the shattered Court House 4 fter such things the dilffculties of icconeihat'on can be understood 
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political status and the methods and steps 
whereby they might be leadmitted into 
the Union This not only icquired more 
time than it did to conquer the South, but 
it also did much more than the war itself 
to embittei the South against the Noith 
Then there were about foui million 
negroes in the South who had been freed 
from slavery, but whose social economic 
and political status had not \ et been de 
tcrmined Finally, there was the pioblem 
of economic reconstiuction in a region 
that had been lavaged by wai as had 
no other area since the Thirty Years’ 
War in Germany 

There were in 1S65 vaiious theories as 
to the status of the Southern states The 
Southern sympathisers, with little con 
sistency or logic, claimed that the Southern 
states had never been out of the Union 
and that the close of the Civil War auto 


as an mtegial part of the nation He 
early outlined his policv m the proclama- 
tion of December 8, 1663 He olfered a 
gcncial amnesty with a few exceptions, 
to all Southcrncis who would take the 
oath ot allegiance to the United States 
W hen one tenth of the \ oters m a seceded 
state should have taken the oath of alle 
glance and lorined a state government 
Lincoln piovidcd that it should be recog- 
nized bv the 1 cdeial government As for 
the iicgioes, he was willing to stop with a 
guaiantee that they would be fieed and 
educated He did not demand that they 
be given property or the right to vote 
When Lincoln was assassinated on the 
night of April 14 1865, the lesponsibility 
of carrying through the difficult task of 
Southern reconstiuction fell to Andrew 
Johnson, a foimer Tennessee tailor, who 
through determined efforts had risen to the 
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ANDREW JOHNSON 

ti I rr n= d s jn n j ^alrf^v 
Jonnson if'O'. 73 btcdine fesidcnt of the 
Lmted ‘■tate-. H s j joj'dl for '^t'e reccn 
‘■iruction of rht, utn a > d to sttiaft Coneresa 
and tn I '08 1^ nas un t icne 1 but ar quitted 
C ij j I li H'l I jr 

stcondhighc't politic il po itiininthr land 
While he idfptcd the .ti- prliet that 
was Lincoln lew men ould hate been 
le&s fitted to rant out thi' programme 

vai Democrat 01 lenncs>ee he had 
been nominated a- tire president in iSba 
on the insistence ol I inccln in ord r to 
Cfain democratic totes lor tlu Republican 
part\ He w as tl us not alile to comm md 
the respect or obi dune ot the n^ulais 
in th( dominant Ri publie an paitt \ 
South rn poo white In was looked 
down upon b\ tin aii^toerats both Noith 
ind South 

\t the end ot M i\ 1^05 Johnson -et 
iorth his plan of nefji stiurtioii which 
was that ol Iiiuoln wirh thi addition of 
celt nil jxniilus impjsid upon th bitat 
Southi rn planter-' who t eie luted b\ the 
Southern pool whitis 1 10111 whi h 1 1---- 
Johnson hael eomi Th 'southeiii st it s 
leadilt accepted Johnsons terms and bv 
December iS65 all tin states which had 
attempted secession with the exception 
of Texas had organized state govern 
inents and elected representatives to the 
Congress which was to meet the same 
month Had Johnson s plan been accepted 
by Congress, not only would reconstruction 
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h i\ bc^en achieiea t\ e e ■vear-. vunLr 
fian it was but the S jth would hoie 
f-n •'pared worst satt nng thi' 1 t 
a ' j b\ the war and *he chiti e 
f tl t gent ration' oi 1 ittu hatred 01 the 
\ortl would not hate f\i't J 
C igress Hath refu' d to 
pi sit. nt s programi s c f r*- -- 

It cf lused to seat the repiesi-nta 1 r 
tl ^ mthtm tatC' gn r d tl. 1 
rccf" mendation' and trepac r 
chacg of recor strui tio 1 r \ a 
a ]f .rt congres'iona' ommitt t n 

senators and representarn es t 
gate conditions m the South and t r h 
mend the polici''' nctdca in t 
gre 1 inal control c 1 thu re > s r r 
programme The Congrr s'lona’ 
ol the presidents plan ot icc > . n t 
w r ed b\ Char'es suni.t r in 1 1 '■ 
and by Thaddeus btetoi' ir th-- r-i - 
ol Representatnes 

A Thirteenth Amendment to < 
stitution had been 'Uom'tted to th ] 
b\ C ingress in Januart 1^(15 ai \ as 
ratihed before the closr t th’ tia "^l is 
abolished slat ert tnrot ..hout 
the L mted States A 1 reed Abe 1 1 jq 
mills Bureau was C'tahlishei of sia\eri 
to supenise conditirns anioig 
the tsouthern negroes hile it J j n i 1 
gjid and rendered mint inJsi 
sert ices m a period of m and c 1 1 1 

th Bureau soon e i.ne uudii d t t 
of corrupt officials and beeam in n 
sect'ons an instrument of c\j 
and oppression o* 'southern n - 
whiti s alike It raised imposs I \ 
tions in the minds ol the n gro ' i ~ 
thin future econumie social "’’id 
condition and bt its wtllii.-h 
pkte control otii the nrccs~itic' 

It w is iblc to make the ncgi 1 

then bidding m ncarlt ctcit et ' 

1 einuaij iStib Longress passe 1 1 

txUiiding the hie oi this Bure u 
Johnson vetoed It In Juw isfif) t 
passed over the president s veto 1 1 1 
extending the life of the Bureau foi t \ j 
additional >ears 

In March, 1866 Congress passe 1 tn 
Civil Rights Act, makmg the freed ne.,r s 
citizens of the United States, with tli 
same rights as those possessed bv wliue 
citizens Johnson vetoed this bill also 
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but it was passed over his veto on April 9, 
1866. This marked the end ot possible 
compromise between the Executive and 
Congress over the policy of reconstruction. 
Desiring still further to protect the negro. 
Congress submitted the Fourteenth .Amend- 
ment to the people on June 14, 1866. 
This confirmed the provisions of the Civil 
Rights Act, imposed the penalty of 
diminished representation in Congress 
and the Electoral College upon any state 
which had disfranchi.sed the negroes, dis- 
qualified from office all Southerners who 
had taken the oath of allegiance to the 
Constitution of the United States and 
later participated in the Civil War, and 
declared that 'no state should deprive 
any person of life, liberty or propeitj' 
without due process of law.’ It further 
provided that the North would not pay 
off the debts accumulated b}' the South 
during the Civil War. 

The amendment has had a curious 
application. It has had very little effect 
on the position of the negro, but has been 
repeatedly used by the courts as a ground 
for declaring unconstitutional both federal 
and state laws intended to limit the power 
of big business (see page 4518). As a 
distinguished American jurist has put it, 
the Fourteenth Amendment has been suc- 
cessful only in protecting ‘ the corporation 
nigger in the woodpile.’ 

The president was not slow or loath to 
accept the Congressional challenge. His 
opponents were able to exploit the war 
psychology and the pat- 
Congress assails riotic enthusiasm which 
the Presidency had not died out since 
the war in their behalf. 
In the fall elections there was a great 
gain for the Congressional opponent" 
of the president. They had a two-thirds 
majorit5' in both Houses of Congress. 
A chief reason for the popular support 
of the vindictive Congressional policy 
was that the Southern states, with the 
exception of Tennessee, refused to ratify 
the Fourteenth Amendment. They re- 
fused to do so chiefly because it meant 
the exclusion from public life of their most 
experienced and respected leaders; but 
the Northern populace interpreted it as 
growing out of Southern arrogance and 
stubbornness, and as indicating the per- 


.sistence of a rebellious spirit and the total 
absence of penitence and contrition. 

Stimulated by this popular opposition. 
Congress, in 1866 and 1867, t°ok the 
initiative and passed various laws diminish- 
ing the power and prestige of the office of 
president. On February 28, 1868, the 
president was impeached, and from 
March 5 to May 16, 1868, he was tried 
before the Senate of the United States, 
Avith the chief justice presiding. When the 
final vote was taken, one less than the 
necc.ssary two-thirds for conviction Avas 
available. While Johnson was acquitted 
and the Presidency was saA’ed from being 
a mere appendage to Congress, Johnson 
ceased to be a figure in reconstruction and 
Congress proceeded to carry out all its 
policies without e.xecutivc interference. 

The Joint Congressional Committee that 
had been appointed in December, 1865, 
to iiiA’cstigate conditions in the South, 
and to recommend 

the action to be Struggle over the 
taken by Congress Fourteenth Amendment 
regarding recon- 
struction, submitted a majority report on 
June 8, 1866, stating that the president’s 
policy AA'as a Aveak and inadequate one 
to meet the e.xisting situation. Congress 
then submitted the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, Avhich has been described above, 
and oflcrcd the Southern states the privi- 
lege of re-entering the Union if they would 
ratify this amendment. With the e.xcep- 
tion of Tennc.ssce they refused to do so. 
It Avas a fatal mistake which cost the 
Southerners more humiliation than the 
CK'il War itself ; but their attitude is 
understandable. To ratify the amend- 
ment meant that they Avould have to 
acquiesce in the political extinction of 
their leaders. This Avas scarcely to be 
hojicd for. Congress interpreted this re- 
fusal as another proof of the unregenerate 
nature of the South and proceeded from 
approximate gcnero.sity to real severity. 

Three great Reconstruction Acts were 
passed on March 2 and 23 and July 19, 
1867. The Southern states Avere diAuded 
into five military districts, each under a 
military government. They were to be 
under military rule until they organized 
satisfactory state gOA^ernments and ratified 
the Fourteenth Amendment. Constitu- 
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ONE-TIME SLAVES AS VOTERS 


the Ci\il War the major h of Southern \oten.lor thedclegitcs 
to the Constitutional Convention wtre negroes inexperienced in 
politie d milters and caj aWc ol eapJoit-tion hr cirpet haggtrs mcl 
galvanised Yankees \vh> often influenced their aotes in profitless 
dircclmns The Ceorgetown tk etion of June 1866 is here satirised 

Viom Harp i \\ etkh "Maich i6 t86 


tional conventions were to be hold m 
the scveial Southern states to organize 
these new state governments Delegates 
were to be elcctid b> whites and blacks 
alike but whites who had voluntanlv 
fought against the Union were excluded 
from the right to vote for these delegates 
On I ebriiarv 27 i8bg the Congress sub 
nutted the I iftecnth \niv,ndment stating 
that the rights of the citizens of the United 
States were not to be abiidged on account 
of race colour 01 previous condition of 
scivitudt It was ratified about a vear 
later Sev ei al addition'll law s w e re passed 
between 1S70 and 1876 stiengthciiiiig the 
powei of Congiess to ev eute its plan of 
leeonstruction and cndcavouiing to better 
the economie and social conditions of the 
negioes Ihe only model itc and con- 
eihatorj aet was the \mnest> Act of Maj 
1672 evtendmg pardon and leinstatcment 
to citizenship to all but a few leading 
e\ Conf( fleiates Complete amnesty was 
extended onl-y in 1&98, after the outbicak 
of the Spanish Amencaii War 

\s most of the bcttci class of white 
(itizeiis in the South were excluded from 
the right to vote because they had volun- 
tai ily fought in the Civil W ai the Southern 
voters who elected the delegates to the 
constitutioncd conventions and organized 


the new state government 
wcie chu flj ncgiocs with 
a considerable mixtuie of 
poor whites As tluv 
had little or no politual 
txpc lienee thev win 
directed and < out idled 
by a few dominating on*’ 
sidcis These new kid is 
w ere w lutes w ho li id i omi 
south to gain politii il mil 
economic profit out ol th 
eoniiised conditions m flu 
South —the so eallid i 11 
pet baggers ‘soutliiin 
pool whites who h id iisi 1 
this oppoitunitj to \ei 
up their old seous with 
the hated Soutliein aiisto 
cracy — the seal iw a^s 
and pel haps tin most 
contemptible of ill the 
formei Confedt rails who 
for personal adv int i-,e 
sponsored the Northern cause aftei Con 
federate defeat seemed probabli — the 
' galvanised Yankees ’ 

They acted both as individuals ind 
through organizations Of the latti 1 the 
Freedmen’s Bureau was impoitant 1 nt 
the gieat organization 
foi exploiting the help Carpet-bsilSer 
lessniss of the South was rule m the south 
the Union League This 
CO oidinated the effoits of all individinls 
and lesser 01 gaiuzations Undn tin 
domination of the Ui ion I e''gue tii 
c irpet baggers scalawags and gab ini-Mil 
Aankees mtimidited the pliant negio ml 
cracker' voters and tamed on ui oi-,\ 
ot misrule never before 01 since equ ilkd m 
Ameiican history Piopertj was oiilis 
< ated houses wiie lansacked and t ite 
bonds vveie sold to the value ot millions ol 
dollars and the pioceeds pocketed b\ th 
exploitcis Scveial state goveinnieiits wlk 
then by rendered banki upt and all su I k 1 1 d 
severely by the unrestrained extrav i;, me 
and graft Industry was brought to i 
standstill The negroes, stimulated to 
impossible aspirations by their itileis 
were unwilling to settle down to 111 mu d 
labour In many cases even the peisoiis 
of the Southern whites were not s ile 
from the -violence of their former slaves 
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These conditions did more to arouse 
these aristocratic Southern citizens to un- 
djung hatred of the Yankee than the four 
years of war. In the midst of despair 
they resolved to lay plans so that a recur- 
rence of negro domination 
Emeri^ence of would be impossible. It was 
the Solid South this carpet-bagger govern- 
ment which produced the 
‘ Solid South ' — that sub.sequently im- 
penetrable Democratic wall against Repub- 
lican progress in the South. Those who 
had no active interest in the principles of 
the Democratic party clung steadfasth' to 
it because it was the most powerful and 
articulate enemy of their hated former 
oppressors, the Republicans in the North. 

The one positive contribution of the 
carpet-bagger Union League govern- 
ments was that by 1870 they had organized 
new state governments satisfactory to 
Congress and secured the readmission 
of the Southern states to the Union. 
The great problem that then faced the 
former ruling classes in the South was to 
bring back Democratic control of these 
new state governments. This they had 
achieved by 1876. 

The organization which the former 
ruling class in the Southern States 
erected to counteract the 
Union League was the 
Ku Klux Klan. This was 
started in 1866 in Pulaski, 

Tennessee, and its organi- 
zation was perfected with- 
in a year. By means of 
strange costumes, mj’stic 
ceremonial and night- 
riding its members were 
able to intimidate the 
negroes and carpet-bag- 
gers, and to eliminate the 
worse forms of violence 
and marauding in the 
South. It later degener- 
ated into an organization 
guilty of equally culpable 
violence and was sup- 
pressed by Federal troops 
after 1871. Before it dis- 
appeared, however, it had 
achieved most of the ends 
for which it came into 
existence. 
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Even more potent than the activities 
of the Ku Klux Klan in breaking up 
carpet-bagger rule in the South were the 
excesses of the agents to whom was 
entrusted Congressional reconstruction. 
The North learned of the corruption and 
anarchy in the South and came to distrust 
the carpet-bagger agents of the Con- 
gressional machine. As the war became 
more and more remote, the spirit of 
revenge gradually died ’ out, and the 
Northern enthusiasm for the negro became 
less notable with the passing away of 
the propaganda of the abolitionists. The 
North wearicfl of the eternal ‘ Southern 
Problem ' and longed for peace and quiet, 
so that it could devote its attention to the 
new economic opportunities which were 
appearing on every hand. Thus, opposed 
by internal weaknesses, the defection of 
popular support and the determined 
resistance ot the South, the ill-conceived 
Congressional scheme of reconstruction 
collapsed soon after 1S70. It came to 
a formal end several years later. In 
1S76 there was a contest over the Presi- 
dency. The dispute was decided in favour 
of the Republican candidate, Hayes. To 
placate the Democrats for the loss of the 
Presidency, Haj'es oi'dered the withdrawal 



TERROR BY NIGHT: THE KU KLUX KLAN AT WORK 
In self-dcicncc, the nliitcs of the South formed in 1866 a secret 
society known as the Ku Klux Klan. The photograph from which 
this engraving was made shows a group posed in costumes taken from 
Ku Klux Klan members caught while attacking one John Campbell. 

From ' Fimk tcsIieX lUuilraled October 7, 1871 
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of the Federal troops from the South in 
the spring of the \cdi 1S77 

The cimI go-vernments were now left to 
their o\\ n de\ ices The Southernci s de\oted 
themselves dunng the ne\t gcneiation to 
reorganization and readjustment to the 
new conditions and to the fairh successful 
attempt to nullifv the spirit, if not the 
letter of the fourteenth and Fifteenth 
fmendmonts It had been the purpose 
nt thes amendments to bestow upon the 
free negroes the same political social and 
economic nghts and privileges as those 
enjoveJ by the Southern whites These 
amendments had not however actually 
irrescribi d such rights for the negroes but 
hsd oiilv stated the penalties which would 
follow a denial of these lights and privileges 
to the negioes In few if anv of their 
evasive laws have the Southern states 
diiectlv violatid the Fourteenth or Fif- 
teenth Amendmrnts Rather the North 
has failed to execute the pen ilties for with 
holding these rights from the negro 


The chief method of excluding negroes 
from the political life of the South Ins 
been to prescribe c(uali/icatioiis ioi th 
suffrage which thev can meet onh in 
exceptional cases The North had m in\ 
years before set a piecedent loi this 
practice and some Northein stit s weie 
still excluding the negro from th s i ii i c 
in 1S66 A representative list o( ej i ili 
lications for voting designed to e\ In 1 
the negio is that aelopted m the Mississip|ii 
Constitution of 1890 To vote any pi ison 
had to be a male 25 yeais of age be 1 1< si 
dent for a given period in a specilie el r 
tion district pav a poll tax for tv\o ve 11 
preceding the election and be -ih' ti 
lead and interpret in a mannei to sitislv 
a white election official anv section ol the 
state constitution 

This procedure was widely aelopted by 
the Southern states some of which in 
cludeel other qualifications such is th 
possession of a laige amount of pio[)eit\ 
fioedom from conviction for misdemt ui 



THE REPUBLICAN PRESIDENT RUTHERFORD HAYES AND HIS CABINET 


\ I I.ri_< dispatrd contest over the Presidency in 1870 was ended by the election of Ruth''i I 
IH'cs (i‘22-93) the Repuhhem candidate Occupy n^ the presidential chair on the left ot II 
photi^ripli he s see 1 bore with his cabinet Ills po’icy of withdrawing from the Southern e 11 I’ 
hose le Ural troops which had been posted there ever since the Civil War was spprovel l> ''e 
m ijority of peop'c but caused dissatisUct.on amo ig some of the members of his own party 
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ours in the past, and possession of a good 
moral character. 

While these ingenious electoral laws 
were found to serve admirably the purpose 
of excluding the negro from the polling 
places, they also excluded many whites, 
an embarrassing and irritating situation to 
the Southerners. A way around this per- 
plexity was discovered by Louisiana in 
1898. The famous ' Grandfather Clause ’ 
was invented, which made it possible for 
all persons excluded by the Southcni 
election laws to vote if their ancestors 
had voted in those states before 1S67. This 
made it possible for most of the excluded 
whites to vote, while the negroes were 
successfully kept out. As the result of 
these laws the negro has been deprived of 
any active part in the political life of the 
South. The North, however, has never seen 
fit to enforce the penalty of diminished 
Southern representation in Congress and 
the Electoral College which was prescribed 
by the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The negro has also been effectively 
excluded from the enjoyment of social 
equality with the whites in the South. 

A so-called Civil Rights 
Racial inequality Act was passed in 1875, 

in the South which aimed to secure 
for the negroes social 
equality, but it was never enforced 
and it was declared unconstitutional in 
1883. By compelling the negroes to use 
separate hotels, and dilferent cars on the 
railroad, known as Jim-crow cars, to 
occupy rear seats in street cars and to get 
off the sidewalk w'hen meeting a white, the 
negro has not only been put into a subor- 
dinate social position, but has also been 
kept conscious of this inferiority. Strict 
laws have been passed forbidding the 
marriage of whites and blacks, and brutal 
lynching of negroes has been emplo3’cd to 
frighten them out of asjjiring to mate 
with white women. 

In their economic position the negroes 
have also been reduced to a distinctly lower 
level than the whites. The chief device 
relied upon in this respect has been to get 
the negro in debt to his white neighbours 
and then to keep him in a state of economic 
dependence during the rest of his life. In 
most parts of the South the negro has 
been reduced to a state of peonage. 


Neither the Civil ^\'ar nor subsequent 
practices have solved the negro problem 
in the United States. It is probably 
farther from solution than it was in the 
days of Wendell Phillips and William 
Lloyd Garrison. There are three times 
as many negroes in the 
country as there were in Menace of the 
1865. The Southerners Negro problem 
are no more willing than 
they were over half a century ago to 
admit the negro to the equality of 
rights with the white citizens, and the 
negroes are becoming increasing!}? less 
willing to remain in a state of complete 
subordination and inferiority. The policy 
followed has been simplj' one of danger- 
ous postponement, and the settlement of 
the problem is not likel}? to be an 
immediate or peaceful one. 

Far more inspiring than the story of 
the corruption of Northern officials in the 
South from 1865-1S77, or of the disfran- 
chisement and repression of the negroes 
since 1877, is the account of the rise of the 
new South which has slowl}?, but gradually, 
superseded the South which Calhoun and 
Jefferson Davis knew. 

At the close of the Civil War the economic 
collapse of the South was quite as complete 
as its political and military downfall. The 
chief source of Southern prosperity, the 
sale of cotton, had been cut off during the 
Civil War. It had been the vain hope of 
the South that Great Britain would recog- 
nize the Confederacy and would keep alive 
the trade in cotton between England and 
the Southern states. The production of 
cotton, therefore, fell off when Great 
Britain remained neutral, and many plan- 
tations were temporarily abandoned. 
Before the war was over much of the South 
had been ravished by Northern armies and 
vast supplies of stored-up cotton were 
caiJtiircd. \\'hen the war was over, most 
of the cotton remaining in the South was 
confiscated by the North, so the South 
was unable to sell it to England and the 
North when peace was resumed. 

General Sherman had captured and laid 
waste the chief manufacturing districts of 
the South. Most of the few railroads 
which the South had possessed before the 
Civil War had been dismantled by the 
Northern soldiers, though many new rail- 
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roads had been built to move Northern on shares. As the result of this, the 
troops. Even buildings and agricultural average size of farms in the South declined 
tools were generally worn out or had been from 400 acres in iSbo to 229 acres in 
conliscatcd or destroyed by the Northern 1870 and to 140 in i()()0. 
troops. While not as bad a failure as the plan- 

The fiuaiices of the South were in a tation system, small-scale farming in the 
desperate condition. The Confederate South has operated under many handi- 
currcncy had depreciated like that of caps. Owing to a lack of a(.leqn<ito 
the colonists during capital the small farmers ha\’e been ])iu 
Economic ruin the Revolutionary War. at the mercy of the local merchant nr 
caused by the war The South was unable banker. They have been compelled to 
to pay the debts con- borrow' money from him at e.xorbitant 
tracted during the Civil War, and the rates of interest, to buy seed, imjilements 
Federal government logically refused to and equipment at his store, for which he 
assume the debts incurred in an attempted has charged them excessively high ]inces. 
secession from its authority. The chief Then they have been obliged to boirnw 
form of personal property in the South — more money from him at verv high rate'- to 
the four million slaves valued at two thou- pa\’ for labour in harvest and to move 
sand million dollars — was gone for ever, their crops. Finally, they have had to 
.•Vdded tp these depressing conditions of sell their crops to this same meich.int- 
1S65 were^'tRe'irorrors of the half-dozen banker at whatever low price be hu', '.eeit 
years of carpet-bagger exploitation. Few, fit to pay. This deplorable .situation has 
if any, of the countries of Europe after the tended to prevent any cousidi-rable jiros- 
Grcat War of 1914-18 found themselves in perity from existing even 
as deplorable an economic plight as that among the more fortunate Failure oi the 
experienced by the South in the years of Southern farmers, and has small farmer 
1866-1S70. kept the majority of them 

The first attempt at economic regenera- in debt and misery. The negio small 
tion in the South consisted in the effort to farmer has met the same late a- his 
1 evive the plantation system. The old plan- white neighbour, and usually to a gieatir 
ters weie encouraged to do this by the degree. The perpetuating of the iiukbt- 
high price of cotton in 1865-66. Money edness of the negro small fanm i lia-> 
was borrowed and every effort was made been the chief instrument emplo\i'd m 
to revive the cotton-growing industrj-. maintaining the white supreniac\ o\er 
Hut the attempt proved a hopeless failure the negro population, 
within a year or two. Too much cotton The latest development m SoutlKin 
was produced to make possible the con- farming has been the appearanr-e ril Nuee- 
tinuance of high prices, the negroes proved scale corporation farming, lieu .unpl'' 
unsatisfactory labourers under the con- capital has made possible the inti odib non 
tract wages system, and, above all, of the best agricultural machnui\ .uid 
financial ruin was produced by the corrup- methods, ma.ximum production and tlio 
tion and e.xploitation during carpet-bagger best marketing tacilities It mav be that 
rule. The plantation system, which had this type of farming in the Sontli will 
been the foundation of the political, restore the large-scale agricultural opua- 
economic and social life of the South since tions, but with a far different I' l lini' ‘d 
colonial daj's, was now at an end. A new and labour-system foundation iroin that 
economic era was about to begin. which existed on the old slave plantation. 

The most striking fact about the agri- Cotton still remains the chief cropi.U'-ed 
cultural regeneration of the South since in the South. Better methods of cultiva- 
1S70 has been the rise of small-scale tion have increased the average cro]), and 
farming. After the failure to revive the the raising of cotton has been ri'iidLicd 
plantation sj’stcm these great estates were still more profitable through the disco\ery 
broken up. Parts were sold to small of new ways of using the by-pi oilur Ls. 
farmers and other sections were rented. Out of the formerly unused cotton .^eeils, 
uhile ‘-till others were let out to be worked which were regarded as but a trouble-'Oine 
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nuisance, there are now derived various 
food products, greases and lubricants, and 
the richest types of cattle food. Indian 
corn, tobacco, cane sugar, rice and hay 
rank in the order given as the other leading 
■ agricultural products of the South. The 
notorious laziness of many Southern 
farmers, especially the poor whites, has 
now been shown to be the result of the 
ravages of a small parasite — the hook- 
\ worm. With the eradication of this pest 
V through medical aid one may expect a 
I' noticeable increase in the energy of the 
Southern farmer and in the volume of 
agricultural production. 

Though the South is still an agricul- 
tural community as compared with the 
/ north-eastern part of the United States, 
the most striking phase of Southern 
I history since 1895 has been the coming of 
the Industrial Revolution to this region. 
Down to 1880 the South depended for its 
imports upon Europe and England. The 
little headway made towards manufac- 
.turing during the Civil War was lost after 
Sherman's devastating victories. About 
1880 manufacturing began to develop on a 
new scale in the South. The first notable 
advances were made in the cotton branch 


of the textile industry. Factories sprang 
up along the fall-line in the Southern 
states much as they had along the 
New England rivers about a century 
earlier. 

The manufacturing of iron and steel 
goods has also made significant advances 
in the South since 1865. In North 
Carolina and Tennessee, and 
especially in Alabama, there InduBtrialUm 
are excellent deposits of iron in the South 
ore, coal and limestone, lying 
so near to each other that iron and steel 
products can here be made under better 
natural advantages than elsewhere in the 
United States. Cities like Birmingham, 
Alabama, are becoming the Pittsbu.rgs of 
the South. Since the opening of the twen- 
tieth century great supplies of petroleum 
have been discovered in the South, particu- 
larly in Texas and Oklahoma. Then one 
should not forget the flourishing Southern 
lumbering industr3% based upon the pine 
forests in the South, nor the trade in 
naval stores, which has been an important 
source of income in the South from 
colonial times. 

As in England in the early days of 
modern industrialism, the new business 



NEGROES AT WORK IN THE COTTON FIELDS OF THE SOUTH 
The negroes of America's Southern states, are mainly employed on the cotton plantations, and men 
of all ages, with women and children, take part in the work during the picking season, wmcli asts 
■ about 100 days. Millions of bales of cotton are produced yearly in Texas and the Carolinas, and 
the industry has been improved by the discovery of new uses for its by-pioducts. 

Pfiofo, Brown Bros. 
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class has been so absoibcd m making large built, rivers have been deepened and 
profits that it has not given proper atten- harbours improved. Particularly impor- 
tion to problems of public welfare. Women tant in river navigation and harbour 
and children have been, and arc being, impiovcment was the work of Captain 
emploj’ed in large numbers in the fac- James Eads, who opened up the mouth 
tones. Heio we find the same long days, of the Mississippi for permanent navien- 
low pay, and unsanitary and unsafe tion and made New Orleans a great poit 
working conditions that characterised for the vast central region of the United 
England in the first half of the nineteenth States which is drained by the Mississippi 
ccntui}'. It ina}' be expected that ulti- Missouri and Ohio rivers, 
matelj’ a social conscience will develop in The general results of this mdustiial 
the South as it has in England and in transformation of the South have been 
the rest of the United States, which will most important. In the states which have 
make some beginnings towards safeguard- been industrialised a new ruling class of 
ing the rights and interests ot the class business men and merchants has appeared 
now being exploited in the Southern mines to supplant the old land-holding ari'-toc- 
and factories. lacy or ' slavocracy.’ With the ii^e ot 

Tiansportation facilities have impiovcd manufacturing and commerce, the ccoiio- 
to keep pace with the expanding produc- mic basis of Southern sectionalism has 
tivity in the South in agriculture and tended to disappear. The development ot 
manufacturing. The 11,000 miles ot common economic interests, the rise nl 
Southern railroads in 1S70 increased to cities, the growth of manufacturing ccntics, 

17.000 in zSSo, to 36,000 in 1890 and to the improvement of transpoi tation lacili- 

63.000 in 1910. Many canals have been ties and of the agencies ot transmitting 



YOUNG WORKERS IN MINES AND MILLS OF TWENTIETH-CENTURY AMERICA 
Many ot ttio evils of the old English factory system manifest themselves in the ndustrial conditions 
ot Amonca, w hero long hours and low wages frequently accompany the extensive employment ot 
child labour Left: these tourteen-year-old boys employed in a Pennsylvania coal mine woikcil 
iQ the same position for nine hours daily. In a Vermont cotton mill, the girl (right) plied her w.iy 
between the spinning frames knotting broken threads from six in the morning until -.ix at night. 

Pfto/oj, E.N,A 
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and communicating knowledge, have 
served to nationalise the South and to 
make it culturally a part of the nation in 
practical fact as well as in legal theory. 
Down to i860 the South was culturally 
far more a British colony than an integral 
part of the United States. Now it is 
coining more and more to be assimilated 
to the general American type. 

While the deplorable events accom- 
panying the period of political reconstruc- 
tion in the South were taking place there 
was appearing a series of changes of 
greater significance for the future than any 
others in the earlier history of the country. 
The United States of 1890 was vastly 
more different from that of i860 than the 
country of i860 was from that of 1790. 
It was the developments in this period of 
1860-1880 which created this new era of 
American civilization. The two most 
important phases of this epoch-making 
progress were the growth of manufac- 
turing industry and commerce through- 
out the country generally, and the rapid 
settlement of the Far West. 

It was indicated above that the Civil 
War was of great importance in creating 
an increased demand for manufactured 
products.- It set in motion those forces 
which have since continued and have made 
the United States one of the greatest of 
modem ■ industrial countries. It was the 
turning-point in American industrial 
history, and carried to 
Increased demand completion the process 
for manufactures started by Samuel Slater 
in New England nearly a 
century earlier. The opening up of the 
Far West from 1S62— 1S80 gave rise to a 
new and important source of demand 
for Eastern manufactured goods. Like- 
wise, the economic reconstruction of the 
South during the generation after 1S65 
provided another important sectional cus- 
tomer of the manufacturing East. This 
growth of manufacturing in the East was 
both . aided by, and in itself hastened, 
the 'development of transportation facili- 
ties which brought consumer and producer 
together and made possible a more rapid 
and extensive marketing of goods than 
had hitherto existed. Finally, the high 
protective tariff, which had prevailed 
since 1862, had to some extent fav.oured 


the development of American manu- 
factures. 

Some idea of the increase of the 
manufacturing industry may be had 
from the fact that the total value of 
manufactured products increased from 

81.885.000 (nearly £400,000) in i860 to 
$5,369,000 (£1,120,000) in 1880. The 
amount of capital invested in manufactur- 
ing industry increased from §1,000,000,000 
in i860 to $3,000,000,000 

in 18S0. The numbers of Rapid growth of 
the employees in manu- industrial cities 
facturing increased from 

1.300.000 to 2,750,000 in this same period. 
This advance in manufacturing productivity 
was reflected in the great increase in the 
number and size of industrial and com- 
mercial cities. Those were at first chiefly 
in the East, but gradually became more 
and more numerous in the West, with 
the rise of such cities as Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, St. Louis, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, all located at some strategic 
point for manufacturing, commerce and 
transportation. 

Among- the most discussed, though prob- 
ably not the most important, accom- 
paniments of the industrial and commercial 
development was the revival of a pro- 
tective tariff. After the struggles over the 
tariff from 1S28-1833, which had led to 
the threat of nullification on the part of 
South Carolina, there had been a general 
tendency towards a lower tariff rate. By 
1857 tariff rate had become relatively 
low, being little more than a tariff for 
revenue, and the free list was made a large 
one. During the Civil War the need for 
a greater re\'enue led to the passage of the 
Morrill Act, raising the customs duties 
considerably. They were further increased 
by supplementary acts during the war. 
.\fter the cessation of hostilities all at- 
tempts to reduce the tariff to any con- 
siderable degree failed. The great business 
and commercial interests, recently created 
or increased in power, had gained ascend- 
ancy over the government and contended 
that tho3' needed a continuation of 
the tariff in order to protect the newly 
established ‘ infant industries.’ In this 
manner the revenue tariff of the Civil 
War period was converted into a pro- 
tective tariff. This became one of the most 
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hotly debated issues in the political 
struggles of the period. 

The industrial development, and the 
resulting increase in the demand for 
goods, was in part made possible, and the 
commcicial i xpansion greatly furthered, 
bv the marked increase in population. 
Between iSfio and iSSo the popnlatioir 
of the United States increased from 
jT,4J3,ooo to 50,155,000. The most im- 
portant source of this increase 
Increase in was the increase of the iiuni- 
Population ber of births over deaths ; but 
there was considerable immi- 
gration. Though the great period of coii- 
temporarv immigration began with the 
'eighties, over 5,000,000 came to the 
United States from loreign countries 
between i860 and 1S80. Not only was 
there an increase in population as a whole, 
but there was also a notable increase in 
the number and size of cities. The urban 
clement became progressively larger and 
more important. These cities were located 
chiefly in the old and newer industrial 
centres and in the strategic trading points 
and railroad junctions which were being 
established in the new West. 

The industrial expan-ion, the increased 
scope of inanufacturing acti\'it3’ and the 
greater volume of commerce all created a 
need lor the mo.st effective organization 
and conduct of business. It was soon 
found that large-scale business operations 
posses'cd great advantages over small 
industiial operations. Doing business on 
a large scale made possible the use of 
more complicated, e.xpensive and efficient 
machineiy, gave better possibilities hw 
division of labour and specialisation, 
enc<juraged the building up of a better 
and larger supervisory force, improved 
the cconomj' of purchasing rate materials 
and facilitated advantageous marketing, 
and niade more fiMsible the utilisation of 
bj'-products. ^Vhile the great develop- 
ment of large-scale operations in industry 
came primarily after 18S0, notable pro- 
gress had been made in this direction 
by that time. 

It was also essential to find some form 
of business organization adapted to the 
new large-scale operations. The old 
individual enterprise had, for the most 
part, become too small to supply the essen- 
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tial capital. The partnership and joint- 
stock companies were poorly adapted to 
periods of depression and failure or the 
association of many men of varying types 
of honesty, for the liability of cai-li 
participant was unlimited in the cvi'iil ol 
failure or fraud. The necessity of a Ix'ttfr 
form of organization would probablv h.u c 
been forced ultimately' in any event, hut 
the many failures in the panic of is; 3 
emphasised the need of iniprrivcin(.iit. In 
the corporation, which had been einpioi'i .1 
lor many types of institutions sinci' th,. 
days of the Roman Empire, the bu^im , 
men found a kind of organization ulii'h 
combined efficient centralisation of coni id 
and direction with limited liabilit\’ )iir 
debt and unusual adaptability for dn 
raising of money over wide areas and liom 
dilferent classes of people. It wai widilv 
adopted during this period from iSjo-i^So 
and has become one of the basic cconoinic 
and legal factors in modern business life. 

With the rise of the new large-scale 
industry and the final triumph 01 the 
factory system over family or cloim stic 
types of the application of labour, tluu- 
came a great transformation in the 
method of controlling and admini-tcring 
labour. Formerly men had wurki d in 
their homes or in the home of a mash i 
craftsman. In the United 
States most of the labour New indusirial 
had been done in homes Proletariat 

or small shops, the only 
exception being the relatively large 
cotton factories that had sprung up ni 
New England after 1789. Now, tin- 
factory system became the predominant 
method of applying labour in the nc'v 
industry. Hundreds of thou lands ol nn n 
and women were employed in a lactniv 
under one ■ common direction or sujtcr- 
vision. They were compellt'd to liv in. 
newlyr developed industrial cities. The 
conditions of work and life were in many 
cases most unsati.sfactory'. The employers 
were chiefly concerned with pecuniary 
profits and looked upon expenditure for 
wages, safety appliances and hygienic 
precautions as inevitable sources of a 
decrease in profits, and therefore to be 
reduced to the lowest possible limit. The 
result was the production of a large new 
social class — the modem urban industrial 
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UNWANTED CHINESE LABOUR 


The encouragetient bhown to European imrai 
grants by American emploj ers was not extended 
to the Chinese A ske+ch from Scribner s 
Monthly for July. 1S75 epitomises the Cali 
forman attitude tow aids Oriental labourers 

proletanat — which was to plat an im 
portant part in the political and economic 
conflicts of American history after the 
period of the Civil War \\ ith their 
organization to protect themsch es against 
the inconsiderate treatment they recoixcd 
from many employers wo shall deal later 
How to secure enough labouRis was a 
problem The Irish imnngi ition liter 
1845 was a source of a large addition to 
the labour force, but it was beliexed that 
more should be induced to iminij,! itt 
A law of 1862 encouraged founjiuib to 
come and settle in western land> and 
another of 1864 made it pos'.ibk fo 
prospective emplo3ers 01 those 
ing emploj’ers to advance passage monte 
to those who would emigrate and eonie 
to America The new police not onle 
attracted many Europeans but iKo kd 
to the introduction of nnne tliints 
labourers, evho eeerc tmploenl I01 tin 
most part in ronstructing tht ntee i nlio id- 
in the West The influx ol ()i until 
labour caused considerable appiehciision 
and soon led to the passage of an act in 
1882 eortually excluding Chinese labouitm 
from the United States In 1S85 a laee 
was passed to prevent conti acting loi 
labourers abroad, though it was long 
successfully evaded in many w'avs It 
was not until thirty years later that any 


effective steps were taken to limit immi- 
gration as a whole This great influx 
of Europeans created many significant 
economic, political and cultural problems. 

Of all the influences which have affected 
the development of American society 
since the Revolutionary W ar there can 
be little doubt that the westward 
movement has been the most important 
The extension of the frontier from the 
A.lleghanics has, as Freduick Turner has 
so foicolullv shown, produced most of the 
striking tendencies and e\ ents of American 
histoii — the de\ elopment of internal com- 
merce, the land speculation, the nse of 
Jacksonian democracy, the territorial 
stiuggle between slavery and the anti 
slaven forces, the rise of Lincolnian 
Republicanism, and the struggle between 
Western reform and Eastern plutocracy 

It had long been the desire of Westerners 
to obtain free land, but the United States 
government had insisted, in spite of the 
efforts of Thomas H Benton and othcix 
upon selling the land at a small nominal 
cost One of the most important souiccs 



THOMAS HART BENTON 


High-pr nciplcd and vastly mfluontnl Thomas 
Halt Benton was a warm supporter 

of the democrat Andrew JacUbon He con- 
sibtcntk advocatea wCbtward expansion and 
bcltlcmcnt bv granting free land to home seekers 
rrom II ilsaii History oj the American People ' 
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of objection to tree land was 1 
the attitude of the Southern 
Congiesbinen. The}' feared that 
flee land would allow the 
building up of a large number 
of free states in the noith- 
W'cst and would theiefore be 
a gieat blow to shiteiy. Im- 
mediately alter the secession 
of the South this Southern 
obstiuction was lemovcd and 
the famous Homestead Act 
was passed in 1S62. By this 
act iCo acios of land were 
ohered iiee to am citizen, or 
even to a ] 5 iO'-pcctive citizen, 
who woulfl settle upon and 
cultivate the tiact for live 
j-cars. As a lesult of this after' 
imcourageinr nt. Ihousands of rewards foi 
immigrants fiom the East and rum 
and iiom loieign countries 
pouied into the north-west. 

Between 1S60 and 1880 over 65,000,000 
vicies were taken up under this act. 
Much land was taken traudulently by 
cattic-nien, land sharks, timber interests 
and railroads Some of the evils from 
this corrupt occupation still remained un- 
checked 111 the time of President Roosevelt. 



MINING IN THE COLORADO MOUNTAINS 
Ihe minim; boom drew a stream of settler, to tho 1 ai Wl-I 
after iSOo, and, while some of tho more fortiinite iciprcl i'lIi 
rewards for thrir enterprise, others encoimleicd onlj l.iihnu 
and ruin The Colorado mountainside in this engi.uim; is 
honc\i,ombed with gold and silver mines 
I roiif " Hiuhtt's Weekly/ fitly i 3 , iSji 

55,000,000 (Jne of the most imjwi tant forces leading 
this act. to the settlement of the Fai \\’( st and 
lently by piomoting its execution was the building 
interests of a series of transcontinental laihuads, 
ivils from beginning w’ith the Union Pacilic, wind' 
laincd un- was completed on May 10, iMip ‘-nine 

[toosevelt. of the incklcnts that wcie comicctLil 



w’itb the building of the L uion 
Pacific railroad well illustiati 
the corruption and gialt wliitli 
accompanied much ol the ual- 
road building in this pei od 
The United States goMUiinriit 
loaned millions of dollai- to 
the lailroad company to aid 
m the constiuction of tlu load 
and gave it about Iwuil' 
million acres of land, lit, 
in spite of this genet osit\, the 
leading stock - holdeis ni tin 
enterprise defrauded the go\- 
ernment and the small stock- 
holders ol about 825,000,000 
(sec page 4509). Thegoicin- 
ment gave vast quantities ot 
land to these railroads, thus 
removing it as a place ol set- 
tlement by individual owners 


gicat impetus was given to Western settlement by the and making possible a laige 
construction of Amenca's great transcontinental railroad, amount of economic and poll- 
complctcd m iSGg This engraving of a photograph in , j.- • ^i w -i- 

Harper's Weehly for Juno 5, i86q, illustrates the point at which tical corruption in tlie West, 
the Union Pacific Railroad and the Central Pacific Railroad met. Yet the railroads have bein 
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These eneravings from photographs tnatle m the Kte seventies show New Yorks elevated 
railway system from two angles Left the tracks supported b> iron pillars some thirtj feet in 
height, seen from above Righr the iindeiside of the elevated railwaj where horse drawn street 
cars glide to and fro beneath the thunder of trains passing above 
rrom II G MarsJall Tt ot h I» rica 
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Probably no other city in the world has shown more stiithng changes since iSyo than New 
York In this view from Harpers Wecklv 1867 of Broadwat at 1 niton Stree*- no budding 
appears to be moie than six or seven storevs hi-,h Modern Broadw \j ineludcs many skvscripers 
such as the Equitable Biuki ng with its thirt> cioht storejs \et the earlier pciioJ had its traffic 
troubles as the footbridge spinnin,. th street cro vded with horsed vehicles proves 

NEW YORK LIFE AND TRAFFIC TWO GENERATIONS AGO 
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indispensable to the settlement and de- 
velopment of the great \\tst, and most 
of the abuses connected with then build- 
ing and management have been giadually 
lessened by legislation 

\ niimbei ot mfluLiiees atti acted settleis 
to the \^ist m the ginuation after i860 
and nude piohtablc mcomc-, possible in 
the case ol the mote foitunate settleis 
\mong the moic impoitant of these uas 
milling which had ot coiiise been the 
1,1 e?i mcentne to the settlement ot 
t aliloi ma altci 1S4Q Gold w as Jiscovcicd 
in man\ othci \\estcii* states and stiinii 
latod migiation to these mining distncts 
In the setcnties a vast quantity of siher 
was discoeeicd, particulaiK m Nevada 
Moie icccntlv great eoal mines have been 
opined in Western states^ particularly in 
Colorado Coppei is mined in great 
quantities in California and Montana 
Ihe lough and dangeious character of the 
work im olved m mining has usually diawn 
to these mining centres the moic acUtn- 
tiirous and hardy type of workers Oppres- 
sive tieatraent by mine owners has 
created much discontent in the mining 
districts, and some of the most bitteily 
fought labour disputes have taken place m 


these regions Such radical unions as tin 
Western Federation of Miners and the 
Industiial Workers of the World have been 
produced by these bad conditions 

Another strong incentive to Westein 
settlement came liom cattle rmrliin nn I 
the meat industiy Down to i^'dij tli 
mam cattle-iaismg distiict in the I ndul 
States had been Texas In 1861 j thu 
appeared an epoch making mvintion in 
the history of the meat mdustiv Ih 
railroads had, of course, existed foi i li n 
tune befoie this date, but it hid U n 
impossible to ship fresh meat 1 01 inv t 
distance, except m the wintci time Ih 
retrigeiator cai, which was hist sueet 
fully demonstrated in 1S69, madi it 
|X)ssiblc to ship fresh meat fiom Chiei-,) 
to New York Within ten 3 cats tin 
methods ot refiigeration had b'cii si 
much improved as to make it pos-ib'i t > 
ship fresh beef from Chicago to 1 und m 
and now it may be sent anywheu 11 
the world Cattle lanehing immcdntelv 
became one of the great Westein indiis 
tries The buffalo was extinguished aiirl ilie 
rich Westein pastuiagc was made av ul ib' 
foi the great herds ot cattle tint i n 
appealed on the Western pKni' ml 
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CATTLE FROM THE WESTERN STATES TRAVEL EAST 
1 lie opening up of transcontinental railroads since 1869 and the invention of the retrigci itor car 
1 eyolut^nised cattle ranching in the Far West, where there are boundless rich plains for pa&lurc A 
cattle shoot at Abilene Kansas an important centre for the eastward dispatch of longhorns from 
Texas and IMcxico is the subject of this woodcut of the early 'seventies 
From Franl Leslies lUitslraled Newspaper* August 19, 1871 
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hillsides. In addition to cattle 
great flocks of sheep soon ap 
peared in the West and at the 
present time theW c-stern state'' 
vie with \ustiaha, South A.triea 
and Argentim ts a centre o> 
wool production 

Even more impoi t mt h ii 
been the development ol laige- 
scale agncultuie in the West 
Settlers wcie induced to go into 
agncultural icgioiis during the 
Ctvil Wai pciiod in oidei to 
take advantage ot the high 
pnee offered tor gi iin m the 
United States and Europe it 
that time The enoimous in 
crease in the population ol 
the United States and Euiop.. 
since then has been a con 
tinuous stimulation to the 
growth ot large scale a^u 
culture The most important 
mfluence making it possible 
has been the new agricultural 
machinery The hist epoch 
making adventure along this 
line was MeCoimick s reaper 



which began to be intiodueed GIANT RAFT ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER 

after 1834 Since that time ot the Woss uiwt-ri cou ti settlers to 

.1 _ 1 a. 7 ... I Clique in TI I develop tlic < mber m li Ue logs that 

tne list Ox important agiicul compo c tins enormou** rTft (loi ip_, cOMiitrc i Portland 
tural machines has been in wcic Utwn from the lorcsl^ th t orlcrthc Cclumbii river m 


cieased by the addition of the On^on ■> dt t-ici Umoix tor th- c mc's of a, lumber 
binder, header, steam thrc'-hei ^ ‘ 


the gang-plough, the disk ploUj,h the 
disk-harrow and the steam 01 isolene 
tractor 

These led to an enormous mciea^c in 
the gram production which has not oiilv 
enabled the United States to feed its own 


(hsUibitiJi t me ml el is-ihc i 11 nJ grad- 
ing of griius il meini' ihc use ot elevators 
loi sloiin., .,1 uii in bulk m 1 the use 0/ 
team powei m Iniirlhn., it e n ilh the rail 
10 ids piovid I the mi ms of ti 1 iispodiation 
ind the decline m i itcs imd fess.blcto 
ixpotl It i piolit 


contmually gi owing population liut his 
also made it agreat expoitrr ot giam In 
this way there has occuiicd m agiicultural 
revolution almost as important as thcicvo 
lution in manufacturing industi v and ti ans 
portation AsProfcssoi Fan and has said 

The United States h id 'ong suppl ed it 
own needs, and now it exported its surplus 
products on a large scale and in increasing 
quantities until it achieved the leading place 
in the world’s markets as a producer and ex 
porter of breadstiiffs and grains But this 
involved changes that amounted almost to 
a revolution In production it meant speciali 
sation to the extent of one crop farming 
and natural resources were supplemented by 
increased use of improved machinery In 


Vs the bt ttei tv pc ot 1 m J came to be 
mole anel moie oeeupied b\ -.cttleis it 
bee uni iieci-'siiv to lesort ti the less 
lei tile aieas uid to increa-e their pioduc- 
ti\it> thiough aitihcial inigatioii It was 
lust attempted by the Mormons after 
the scttlcnu-iit ot Ltih ui 1647 B} 1S80 
there vveie a million acres ol land bemg 
cultivated b> the aid of irrigation This 
has now increased to neaily 10,000,000 
acies, much more than all the land m 
cultivation throughout the United States 
a centuiy ago 

The last important natural economic 
incentive to Western settlement was the 
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great timber industry made possible by 
the forests of the West, particularly those 
on the Pacific slope. Here there were 
enormous forests of pine and red-wood, 
which have furnished prosperity and 
riches to many great lumbering com- 
panies. Much of this timber land was 
taken up in a corrupt and illegal manner 
contrary to the spirit, and often to the 
letter, of the Homestead Act. The courts 
usually confirmed these illegal seizures, 
and, in spite of the efforts of President 
Roosevelt, far the greater part of what 
should have been the great national forests 
of the West fell into private hands. The 
labouring conditions in the Western forest 
areas have been as bad as, if not worse 
than, those in the Western mines, and have 
done much to create labour unrest and the 
development o! the Industrial Workers of 
the World. 

The settlement of the West was linked 
up with some of the more important 
financial and currency problems of 
the period. In order 
Development oC the to help finance the 
Greenback movement Civil War the United 
States government had 
issued great quantities of paper money, 
known as greenbacks. These had depre- 
ciated so that at one time they were worth 
only about a third as much as gold. 
Many Western .settlers had borrowed large 
sums of money in greenbacks when they 
were much less valuable than gold. After 
the Civil War the Secretary of the Treasury 
.started to retire the greenbacks and put 
the country back on a sound financial 
basis. This was unquestionably a desir- 
able financial measure, but it worked a 
great hardship on Western debtors, who 
had borrowed cheap money and would 
have to repay their debt with dear money. 
Those who had borrowed money in 1864 
when the greenbacks were at their lowest 
point would have to pay back in purchasing 
power about three times what they had 
borrowed, together with interest. 

This situation led to the' development 
ol the ‘ greenback movement,’ which de- 
manded the suspension of the attempt to 
retire and redeem the greenbacks and 
to restore specie payment. By 1878 the 
Greenback party became powerful enough 
to cast a million votes. Another reason 
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for the support given by the West to the 
greenback movement was that a new and 
developing region like the West usually 
desires cheap and plentiful money, and 
it naturally favoured the system of 
issuing greenbacks. When the greenback 
movement failed, its Western supporters 
became advocates of a free coinage of 
silver money, which had been made 
feasible by the new discoveries of silver 
(see page 4512). 

One of the interesting aspects of the 
final settlement of the Far West was the 
disposal of the Indian question. As the 
whites began to press 
into the Far West, the Disposal ot the 
Indians realized that the Indian question 
time had now come for 
the final struggle between the red and 
white man, and they resolved to defend 
this last remaining area of Indian ter- 
ritory. They found the struggle a hope- 
less one, however, and by 1880 were 
compelled to accept the terms proposed 
by the United States government. The 
old Indian tribal organization was broken 
up and the Indians were settled on special 
tracts of land set aside for that purpose 
and called Indian reservations. The 
Indians were compelled to accept this 
plan largely because white hunters had 
killed off nearly all the Western buffaloes, 
upon which the Indians depended for 
most of their meat. 

Since 1887 the United States govern- 
ment has gradually broken up the reser- 
vations and made the Indians individual 
ovmers of land under a considerable 
amount of government protection against 
white speculators and exploiters. Two of 
the most important acts making the 
Indians private landowners and citizens 
were the Dawes Act of 1887 and the 
Burke Act of igo6. The government has 
done much for the Indians in the wa\’ ot 
education, spending annually million- or 
dollars to educate the young Indians. It 
is frequently supposed that the number 
of Indians in the United States has ix'en 
greatly' reduced since Colonial times, but 
the best estimates indicate that theic 
are as many Indians in the United States 
to-day as there were in the same area m 
the time of Columbus. The character ot 
the Indians has, however, been tueatly 
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modified through intermarriage with the 
whites and educational opportunities. They 
will probably ultimately be absorbed into 
the white population through intermarriage 
and cultural assimilation. 

The settlement of the West and the 
ousting of Indians from the control of the 
region were accompanied by the admission 
of a large number of new Western states, 
which shows that the Southerners were not 
far wrong when they feared that Western 
settlement would lead to the creation of 
a large number of new states opposed 
to slavery. Oregon was admitted to the 
Union in 1859 ; Nevada in 1864 ; Colorado 
in 1876 ; Washington, Montana and 
North and South Dakota in 18S9 ; Idaho 
and Wyoming in 1890 ; Utah in 1896 ; 
and New Mexico and Arizona in 1912. 
These new Western states have de- 
veloped a new sectionalism replacing 
the old division between North and South 
which existed before the Civil War. The 
West has, in general, lined up in politics 
and economics against the East, particu- 
larly against the manufacturing and 
financial north-east. At times it has 


united with the agricultural South against 
the interests of the north-east. Being a 
developing, debtor and agricultural com- 
munity dependent upon the manufactur- 
ing East for its money, markets and 
transportation, the West has very fre- 
quently found its interests opposed by 
tho.se of the East. It has been much more 
progressive and given to supporting various 
progi'ammes of reform than has the East. 

The period of Civil War and reconstruc- 
tion was almost as important in its re- 
actions upon politics as it was in its 
influence upon industrial changes. Before 
the Civil War the Democratic party had 
been in power during most of the time 
since the fall of the Federalists. It had 
come to be under the control of the great 
slave-holding landlords of the South, the 
so-called ‘ slavocracy.’ The Republican 
l^arty, which had originated as a national 
force in 1856, was in the period of its 
origins a party of radicals with a strong 
working-class basis. The Civil War had 
discredited the Democrats. Most of their 
great leaders were from seceding states, 
and the Northern Democratic leaders were 



A BAND OF INDIANS ATTACKS THE OVERLAND U,S. MAIL 
Natural resentment filled the Indians of the West as the white man penetrated ever farther into the 
territory which the red man regarded as peculiarly his own. They succumbed inevitably to superior 
pressure and accepted in 1880 the terms offered them by the United States government. The 
violent assault on an overland coach which is shown in this illustration to Hearth and Home of 
March, i86g, represents the type of attack made in the days of the Indians’ last desperate defence. 
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igmatised by having associated with 
lese men Again, a number oi piominent 
»emociats in the Noith were accused of 
pposing the attempt to coerce the South 
On the other hand the Republican 
arty gained b\ all these things It was 
le part} m power during the Civ'il War 
nd naturall} it claimed ciedit foi having 
reserv ed the Union It did its utmost to 
apitalisc the piev ailing patriotism of the 
ai period It is significant that everv 
iepublican president from Grant to 
IcKinle} possessed a notable Civil War 
scord Not only did the Republican 
art} become the laigest and most powei 
ul of the two great parties in the countr}, 
ut it also became ladicall} different 
1 its constitution The new classes of 
(usmess men and ofhee holdeis, who had 
allied their prestige from the advantages 
hey had en]0}ed during the Civil War 
lere able to get contiol of the Repiibh 
an paity and to make it the supporter 
if big business and coiiserv atism 
Another striking aspect of the political 
evolution produced by the Civil War and 
econstiuction and the economic changes 
ccompaming this period was the rise 
»f the ‘ boss Theie had been plenty of 
lohtical bosses even as earl} as Colonial 



AN INDIAN OFFICIAL 


Special reservations of land have been slloi uod 
to the North Amencin Indnns whose t il vl 
organization was broken up bv tliewli tem\ isuii 
This decorative gentleman is a nilivc justice of 
the peace of the Blackftct Rcseii itioii 

times, and gieat political 
leaders had chaiacterisid tlu 
history of the countr} liom 
the adoption of the Coii'-titu 
tion to the Civil Wai Not 
able among such Icadcis liarl 
been Thomas T^ff' ison and 
Andrew Jackson But now 
there appeared a new kind of 
boss, different m dc gri ^ if not 
in kind fiom an} thing ilse 
that had been known in the 
country befoie 

The great busine-'S intiu-'ts 
in banking manul ictunn^ 
transportation and coniriKiee 
desired laws passed in state, in 1 
federal governments wluih 
would be highly favoin ilik 
to the fullest and fieest dev el 
opment of business entei pi ise 
Above all they desiied to 
prevent the enactment ol 
any restrictive legislation Vt 
first they tiled to deal with 



INDIANS AND PRESIDENT HARDING 

he amicatile relations between the United States government 
nd Indians iie illustrated in this photograph of President 
far lin » in the midst of a group of Indians who have come to 
he White House W^ashington, to request that one of their 
wn race sh 11 be appointed as commissioner of Indian affairs 

Photo VnderAQod and Underitood 
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individual legislators in order to induce 
them to kee]} legislation favourable to busi- 
ness interests, but they found this rather too 
slow and expensive a process. Jay Gould, 
one of the most powerful and notorious of 
the bu.siness men of his day, well expressed 
this point of view when- he said that he 
found it too expensive to bribe individual 
legislators and Congressmen, but preferred 
to make a single bargain with a politician 
powerful enough to deliver a majoritj- of 
votes favourable to laws advancing the 
interests of big business. > 

The boss has agreed with the business 
interests to. secure and perpetuate govern- 
mental attitudes and policies wholty 
favourable to big business, while he has 
received from big Imsiness, as his reward, 
either direct gifts of large sums of money 
or, more frequently, political patronage, 
lucrative contracts on public works, and 
often important official and social positions 
gratifying to his pride and involving 
no little indirect pecuniar}'’ advantage. 
Most attacks upon the boss have been 


directed against the boss himself and have 
failed through their ignoring of the ‘ sys- 
tem ’ underlying the boss and making his 
perpetuation possible. The boss was 
greatly aided during this period by the rise 
of the industrial city ,n.nd tbe coming of 
a large number of immigrants to these 
cities. Usually illiterate and inexperienced 
in politics, they were an easy prey to the 
av.arice, greed and unscrupulous manipula- 
tion of the boss. 

Tlic chief significance of the two 
administrations of General Grant lies in 
the fact that they e.xhibit in its earliest 
and crudest form this domination of big 
business over politics and the rise of the 
power and influence of the boss. One of 
the first conspicuous examples of corrup- 
tion was that associated with the building 
of the railroads, and the most notorious 
railroad and political fraud was that known 
as the Credit Ulobilicr episode, which was 
revealed by a Congressional investigation 
of 1S72. This investigation showed that 
some raih'oad stock-holders,’ in collusion 



JUSTICE CHALLENGES THE PRESSMEN OVER THE CREDIT MOBILIER QUESTION 


The discovery that many prominent men were involved in the scandalous railroad fraud known 
as the Credit Mobilicr episode caused the American papers to launch a^ violent attack on the 
prevalent commercial corruption. The artist responsible for this satire, which appeared in Harper’s 
Weekly. in 1S73, was evidently of the opinion that the morality of .-Vmerican pressmen ill titted them 
to pronounce judgement on others, and to this end shows Jnstice admonishing them for their temerity. 

From * Harpers Weekly* * 87 .’ 
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with prominent politicians, had as wc have were supported by Horace Greeley of 
seen cheated the government and sub- the New York Tribune. The Liboral- 
stock-holders out of some 825,000,000 Republicans met in Cincinnati in jMay, 
through fraudulent construction contracts. 1S72, and nominated Greeley and Brown 
Prominent congressmen and senators were as their candidates for president and 
shown to be implicated in the fraud, and vice president. Their platfonn called for 
even the vice-president of the United the restoration of the Southern states. 
States, Schuyler Colfax, was proved to be the resumption of specie payment, and 
involved in the affair. The only good civil-service reform ; but the latter was 
result of this scandalous exposure was the the all-important element in their cam- 
fact that it served to prevent at least paign. Though the Liberal -Republican 
open and palpable frauds in railroad con- party was an utter failure as an eftoit to 
struction and management. More subtle defeat Grant and the forces of corruption, 
methods, depending upon legal manipu- it set a healthy precedent for p.aity 
lation, had to be substituted. insurgency whenever the Republicans 

In addition to this and many other surrender too flagrantly to graft and 
similar scandals, the general moral and dishonesty. 

efficiency of the Grant administration were Closely connected with the Libetal- 
on an extremely low level. The spoils Republican movement was the rise of the 
S3'stem dominated political appointments civil-service reform agitation. Efficiency 
as never before since the time of Andrew in public service had 
Jackson. This subordination of cfficiencj' scarcely existed since the Demand for civil- 
to favouritism even went so far as to lead time of Andrew Jackson. service reform 
to the removal of the two most efficient About the time of the 
men whom Grant had himself original]}- close of the American Civil War, Charlr-> 
appointed to his cabinet, Attorney-General Sumner became interested in the progi 
Hoar and Secretary of the Interior Cox. of civil-service reform in England, aiul 
These men had offended the office seekers endeavoured to get the United States 
by their opposition to graft and favouritism to establish similar procedure. A goiii 1 al 
in appointments. On the whole, graft, investigating committee of Congre.s- le- 
corruption and inefficiency characterised ported on the European civil-.scrvice 
all phases of Federal administration under systems in 1868, and the reformei s, led 
Grant and did much to lose for him the by Carl Schurz, William Cullen Bryant, 
I eputation he had established as a Northern 'George William Curtis and E. L. Godkm, 
general. Yet Grant himself was not were able to secure an act in 1871 providing 
guilty of personal corruption, and most for the establishment of a civil seivico 
of the trouble arose from the fact that he commission. Grant soon surrendered to 
was not a man fitted by his personal the spoilsmen, however, and the movement 
traits to be a rcspon.sible civil official. came to naught for the time being. It 

This degeneration of political moral was not until ten years later, under Iheii- 
and the degradation of the Republican dent Arthur, that civil-service retoim 
party aroused the anger and disgust of received its permanent initiation It 
man)- prominent Republi- has been subsequently advanced, maml}' 
Revolt against cans of honesty and in- through the efforts of Presidents Roosevelt 
corruption telligcnce, some of whom and Taft 

had been associated with Almost the only creditable achievements 
the Republican party in the days of during Grant’s administration were the 
its idealistic origins. They first tried Amnesty Act of 1872, making possible a 
to reform the party through pressure more liberal attitude towards the whites 
upon Grant and upon the existing party who had been in the Southern Coii- 
organization. Failing utterly in this, federacy, and the Treaty of Washington 
they organized a separate party in with England of May 8, 1871, according 
1872, known as the Liberal-Republican to which the claims arising from the .\la- 
party. They were led by the distinguished bama depredations during the Civil War 
publicist and general, Carl Schurz, and were satisfactorily settled. An inter - 
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national tribunal met in Geneva Swit^ei 
land and on September 2 1882 voted 
the United States damages to the amount 
of 815 000 000 The net result of popular 
reaction against the coiiuption of Grant s 
administration was the irgi nenfion of the 
Democratic party In the election of 
1868 the Democratic parte hid been in a 
hopeless minority B3 1S76 so gicat was 
the populai indignation ovei the carnival 
of misiulc undei Giant that tin Demo 
cratic candidate foi pi evident had a cleii 
majority ovei the Republican cmdidate 
though he was cheat d out ol the ofhee 
The question of customs dutu s has long 
figured in American histoi} The Amcii 
can Revolution was lought to a laige 
extent to oiiithiow the 
Free Trade or English pi otcctiomst sj stem 
Protection One of the first acts of the 
hrst Congiess ot the United 
States was to pass a taiiff bill Vltei 1816 
the tanffs became progic&su elvh ghei until 
from 1828 to 1832, it became so high as to 
threaten the mtcgiity of the Union and 
to lead South Carolina to attempt seces 
Sion Aftci 1833 the customs duties ueie 
lowered until in 1857 thev leache 1 the 
lowest point since 1816 Dining the Cnil 
War, as we have alreadi seen the taiiff 
was greatly mcicascd in oidei to bung 
more revenue into the national tieasiiij 
It was retained after the m u thiough the 
influence of the new business class iihnh 
desiied to me it to piotect then new nidus 
tries and to keep out foioign competition 
From 1875-1913 the taiiff was peihaps the 
most discussed issue in rational politics 
Those who favoured a piotective t it iff 
argued that it was neeessiii to piotect 
the new mfant mdustiies fiom foieign 
competition and the dumping ot the 
surplus pioducts ot loieign countries 
to ensure mtci national independence and 
self-sufficiency, to diecrsifv national 
industry to piotect Amciicaii laboui 
against the mote lowly paid Euiopean 
and Asiatic labour and to ensure 
a better home market tor American 
manufacturing and agricultural products 
Those who favoured freer trade or a 
revenue tariff insisted that protection 
was disastrous and undesirable because 
it prevented a country from specialising 
in those industries for which it was best 
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adapted lowered national pioductivity, 
profits and wages fosteied legislative 
corruption made possible monopoly and 
high prices in protected industries, and 
put an unjust indirect tax upon the con- 
sumer foi the benefit of the producei 
I atcr, the free tiadeis severely criticised 
the piotectionists by aiguing that the 
so called infant industries had reached a 
hcalthi adult stage and no longei needed 
anv laige amount of protection 
The question is far from settled to da} 
but it is apparent that the diifeitnce 
between the two parties on the subject has 
become mciely a difference m degree and 
not in kind due largely to the mdubtiiali 
sation of the South A new party will 
probably be necessary if the issue between 
free tiade and protection is to be fought 
out m the political field 
Another exti emely important issue w hich 
came up in the generation after the Cnil 
War was the matter ol the cuiiencj Since 
silvci w as undervalued m the coinage 
latio theie had been little in circulation 
in the United States in the twenty }cai'- 
bcfoie 1873 In 1873 an act was passed 
concerning the coinage system of the 



THE REPUBLICAN ELEPHANT 


Tlie political cartoonist Thomas Nast established 
the elephant as a symbol of the mticipitc i 
Republican majority This caricature which 
appeared in Harper s Weekly satirises the 
battered condition in which the elephant 
emerged after the electoral contest of 1876 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 


A man of strong character and organiz'ng 
ability, Stephen Oroier Cleveland (1837-1008) 
was president of the L’n'ted States 1885-89 and 
1893-07. The repeal of Sherman’s silver pur- 
chasing act m 1893 W 31 S secured by his eflorts 

United States which left the silver dollai 
out of the list of standard coins. At the 
time there was little criticism of this act, 
but during the ’seventies there came an 
enormous inciease in the atailable supply 
of silver. This created a natural economic 
pressure for an extension of the coinage of 
silver, which was still further intensified by 
the desiie of the mine owners to sell more 
silver to the government and the wishes 
of the Westerners for moie and cheaper 
money. Those who now favoured ex- 
tensive coinage of silver vigorously ciiti- 
cised the government for passing the bill 
of 1873, W’hich act thej' denominated ‘ the 
crime of ’73’. 

The silver forces, led by Congressman 
Richard P. Bland of Missouii, wcie able to 
secure the passage of an act in 1878 knowm 
as the Bland-Allison Bill. This directed 
the Secietaiy of the Treasuiy to pui chase 
monthly for the countiv not less than 
$2,000,000 noi more than $4,000,000 
worth of silver bullion for coinage into 
silver money. Silver certificates on the 
basis of these silver dollars began to be 
issued in 1886. At first it was difficult 
to keep the silver dollars and certificates 
m circulation, but the great prosperity 
of the country from 1889-1893 created a 
need for more money and the increased 
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niculation lessened the silver reserve. 
In 1890 a new currency act was pa^-sed, 
known as the Sherman Silver Act It 
had been designed as a bait for Western 
votes w^hich weie needed in order to pass 
the McKinley Tariff Bill, which w a'- dt mu d 
by the Eastern manufacturers The Shei- 
man Act directed the government to piii- 
chasc 4,500,000 ounces of siKei monthh, 
to be paid for in goveinment noti.s 
redeemable in gold or silver at the ojition 
of the government In the jiais iS.Sq 
and 1S90 six new silver states weie 
admitted to the Union" Noith and South 
Dakota, Washington, Montana, Idaho and 
Wyoming. This naturally mcieasid tin. 
power of the silver forces in Cons'ie-,', 

A crisis in the currency pioblcm wai 
produced by the panic of 1S93 ^^’luu 
silver certificates were presented for u- 
demption. President Cleveland sought to 
increase the financial standing and upu- 
tation of the Federal go\ eminent b\ 
ledeemmg these silver ceitificates m gold 
instead of in silver, as he was legally authoi- 
ised to do. The gold which ho used to 
redeem these silver certificates was imi- 
chased at a high price from New \ 01k and 
Philadelphia bankers. 

At the same time the Phases of the 
Sherman Act was re- currency problem 
pealed on October 30, 

1893 The icdemption of the si 1 m.i euti 
ficates in gold and the repeal ot tlu 
Sherman Act constituted a double blow 
to the West. Again, the lailuus and 
haid times from 1893-96 were laid to the 
lopeal of the Sherman Act Dibtois 
lesented the rise in the pin chasing [)o\ui 
of money. The Western faimus a-> a 
whole attributed the low puces ot 
to the fact that the new gold moiu \ wliu n 
now dominated the cuircncy \\a- too diai 
and too scarce. The Wcstein sdvu (mo- 
ducers gravely resented the uiliKlion 
of their maiket for silver thiough tlie 
failure of the United States to puuliase 
large quantities for coinage All tin se 
various factors combined to give tlu- fiee 
silver agitation great vitality in tin' \\ cst 
from 1893-1896. After the delcat of 
Bryan in 1896 the silver movement lost As 
strength, and on March 14, 1900, Pitsidiut 
McKinley signed the Gold Stanckiid \it 
making gold the standard coinage Iol 
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the United States. The rapid increase in 
the amount of gold available, due to new 
discoveries in South Africa and Alaska, and 
to the introduction of new and more scien- 
tific mining of the poorer goldfields in 
the United States, has served to make gold 
money at present relatively cheap money, 
and has led many thoughtful economists 
and statesmen to consider various devices 
for stabilising the value of the gold dollar. 

The new railroads in the West, while 
indispensable to the settlement and pros- 
perity of the region, soon developed very 
corrupt and oppressive 
Grievances of the practices in the ship- 
Westem farmers meilt of the grain and 
cattle of the Western 
farmers. All types of discrimination and 
extortionate rates were introduced In 
the early ’seventies these abuses had 
become too marked in the middle 
Western states to be longer tolerated. 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa led in the 
passage of laws classifying and regulat- 
ing the rates which might be charged by 
railroads, especially with respect to the 
storing, handling and transportation of 
grain. This very important step of sub- 
jecting railroads to public control and 
regulation by the individual states was 
sustained by the United States courts in 
the famous decision of Munn versus Illmois 
in 1876. The practice was, however, 
severely limited, if not nullified, by later 
judicial decisions of i88g, 1890 and 1893, 
which declared that the United States 
courts had power to review the railroad 
rates established by any state and to 
set them aside if they regarded them 
as too high. 

One of the strongest forces behind this 
notable attempt of the ’seventies to 
regulate the corrupt and powerful railroads 
was the organization known as the Patrons 
of Husbandry, or the Grange. This had 
originated in 1867 and seven years later it 
had 20,000 local branches with 1,600,000 
members. The Grange was strongest at 
this time in the middle north-west. On 
accoimt of the prominence of the Grange in 
the attempt to subject the railroads to 
state control, the movement is usually 
referred to as the Granger Movement. 

The general failure of the Granger 
Movement through adverse judicial deci- 


sions led to continued agitation on the 
part of Western farmers for some method 
of securing relief from the oppressive poli- 
cies of the railroads and bankers and 
from the hard times which came to them 
from 1885-1896. The Western farmer 
had a large number of grievances. In 
the first place, he had scarcely more than 
recovered from the effects of the depres- 
sion following the panic of 1873 when the 
prices paid for grain began to decline 
seriously. Most of the Western farms 
were newly settled and had been mort- 
gaged in order to meet the early expenses. 
In this period of depression mortgaged 
fanns were still more deeply mortgaged, 
and many farms that had been fully owned 
and clear of mortgage had to be mort- 
gaged by their owners in order to meet 
exj^enses. Many farmers could not meet 
the interest, the mortgages were foreclosed, 
and the farmers became tenants. In 
the face of these conditions the farmers 
were still further oppressed by the fact 
that the much-needed money had to be 
borrowed at excessive rates of interest. 

To secure relief from this intolerable 
situation the Westerners organized in 1890 
what was known as the People’s Party. 



PRESIDENT McKinley 


After twice serving as governor of Ohio, William 
McKinley (1S43-1901) was elected president of 
tlie United States in 1896. He opposed the 
free silver policy supported by Bryan, and in 
1900 succcaslully advocated the gold standard. 
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It later became known as Populism It 
was lecruited from the remains of the old 
Gi anger and Greenback movements and 
from the discontented elements in the 
West geneiallj The giievances set fuith 
in then platform are an admirable indict- 
ment ol the evils of American society 
at that time Piofessoi Paxson selects 
the following section as best summarismg 
their attitude : 

The Populist platform, based upon dis- 
content among the 'plain people,’ recited 
a long list of grievances ' in the midst of a 
nation brought to the verge of moral, political 
and material luin Corruption dominates the 
ballot-box the legislature, the Congress, 
and touches c\cn the ermine of the bench 
Ihe people are demoralised most of the 
states have been compelled to isolate the 
\ oter at the polling -places to prevent uni 
\crsal intini'dalion or bribery The news- 
papers are largely subsidised or muzzled 
public opinion silenced , business pros 
t rated , our homes covered with mortgages 
labor impovenshc d , and the land concen 
trating m the hands of the capitalists Ihe 
urban workmen are denied the right of 
organization for self-protection , imported 
pauperised labour beats down their wages , 
a hireling standing army, unrecognized by 


our laws, is established to shoot them down, 
and thev aie lapidly degenerating into 
European conditions Ihc iiiiits of the toil 
of millions arc boldly stokn to build np 
colossal fortunes for a few, unprecedented in 
the history of mankind and the possessors 
of these, in turn, despise the lepubhc and 
endanger liberty Trom the same piohfie 
womb of governmental injustice wc breed 
the two great classes of tiamps and 
millionaires ’ 

Their platform provided for a senes of 
reforms designed to lemovc these abuses 
This senes of reforms demanded in the 
Populist platform have been well summai- 
ised by Professor Paxson m the following 
paragraph 

They demanded monetaiy lefotms includ- 
ing free and unlimited eoinage of siK ei .ind 
gold at the present legal latio ol sixteen to 
one and an increase in the circulating 
medium to the amount of fifty dollars pei 
capita a national euirency to be laid bv 
the government at two per tent and i 
graduated income tax as well as postal 
savings banks A second group of dem inds 
declared for the goyernment ownership ol 
railroads, telegraphs and telephones \ 
third group demanded the suppiession of 
alien ow nership of land, and appealed to the 



MEMBERS OF THE GRANGE MEET IN A SCHOOLHOUSE AT ILLINOIS 


1 oundetl in 1SO7 for the improvement of Ameri»,an agricultural conditions the Society ol Pat 10ns 
of Hasbanclry or the Grange was a liighly influential organization among the farmers of the Wiai- 
\ mai'ai .1 ft itiire of its policy was the attempt to regulate the corrupt railroads The mo\cm nt 
Lcqan to detline about iSyj Women were eligible for membership and a number of tliem ic 
represented in this sketch m Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper lor Januiry 31, 1874 

Courtesy 0/ Jodne Pubhshtrtg Co 
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single-tax followers of Henry George by 
asserting that land ‘ is the heritage of the 
people, and should not be monopolised for 
speculative purposes.' In an addendum to 
the platform the party expressed its belief in 
the Austialian ballot, reduction of taxation, 
liberal pensions, an eight-hour day, the 
Initiative and Referendum, a single term for 
the president, and the direct election of 
United States senators. It condemned 
protection, national subsidies to private 
corporations in any form, and Pinkerton 
detectives. 

A considerable amount of strength 
came to the movement not merely from 
the West, but also from the discontented 
Southern farmers, who were likewise op- 
pressed by the extortionate merchants and 
bankers. An attempt was also made by the 
Populists to secure an alliance with the 
great labour unions of the time and to form 
a farmer-labour party of overwhelming 
■Strength ; but this attempt failed, largely 
through the fact that the prominent 
labour leaders looked upon the interests 
of labour as distinct from, and often 
opposed to, those of the farmers. In 
1896 the Populist party endorsed Bryan 
for president and was gradually absorbed 
in the new and more radical Bryan 
Democracy. 

Western discontent with oppression by 
the plutocratic East has since req.ppeared 
in such movements as 
Farqnine West the Progressive move- 
V. Business East merit led by Roosevelt in 
1912, the Non-Partisan 
League, which has made some head- 
way in the north-west in the last decade, 
and the Farm-Bloc, which is a power 
in the Federal Congress. In many 
ways, this linking-up of the farmers of 
the South and West a.gainst the bank- 
ing and business North and East has 
furnished more actual political conflict 
than the rather artificial struggle of the 
Democratic and Republican parties for 
offices and political spoil. 

The advantages of large-scale industry 
and the expensive nature of unlimited 
competition in industry and transporta- 
tion naturally led to the tendency 
toward large-scale combination in business. 
Attempts were made to bring competing 
concerns into some form of agreement 
which would eliminate competition and 
make it possible to raise prices and increase 
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profits. The evils of monopoly were soon 
discovered, and an effort was made to 
curb its growth. In 1890 the famous 
Sherman Anti-Tru.st Act was passed, 
which declared illegal any combination in 
restraint of trade. This act, however, had 
relatively little influence ; a 
judicial decision in 1S95, the Problem of 
E. C. Knight ca.se, seriously the Trust 
limited the operation of the 
Sherman Act over monopolies by inter- 
preting this act to apply only to monopolies 
engaged in trade, and not to those engaged 
in manufacturing, and its effect was still 
further weakened by an opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court given in 
1911, which claimed that not all restraint 
of trade by monopoly was illegal, but 
merely ‘ unreasonable ’ restraint of trade. 
President Wilson attempted to do some- 
thing in the way of reducing the evil 
influences of monopoly through the passage 
of the Clayton Act in 1914 and the simul- 
taneous creation of a Federal Trade 
Commission as a permanent body to 
inspect and investigate alleged monopolies. 
Modem court decisions, however, incline 
one to feel that the movement against 
monopoly in the United States has really 
been an utter failure as far as actual 
results are concerned. These decisions 
have made it possible for monopjolistic 
concerns which have been legally dissolved 
actually to go on doing business in a 
more profitable manner than ever. 

With the great increase of business in 
the United States after the Civil War, 
the coming of the Industrial Revolution) 
the comp^letion of the factory system and 
the employment of labour upon a large 
scale in individual factories, it became 
nece.ssary for labour to organize, in order 
to protect itself from unscrupulous ex- 
ploitation by employers. This fact was 
.soon recognized by the workers, and labour 
organization and the attempt at collective 
bargaining were initiated on a large scale 
immediately after the Civil War. What- 
ever one may think about the policies 
which have characterised such labour 
unions, there can be no doubt that 
they are an indispensable source of 
protection to the working class and can 
be condemned only by those who have 
no regard for its health and happiness. 
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DEFIANCE AND DESTRUCTION IN THE RAILROAD STRIKE OF 1877 
A t(.n per cent < ut in railwa> wages in July 1S77 "’’S responsible for the stiiLo that imnidli eh 
followed The first serious not occurred in Baltimore when an infuriateil mob altaelvcd ill Siv li 
Maryland Regiment md nine ciii/cns were killed Mon ihiming were the activities ot Pit si 11 
strikers who ittaekcd government troops she'toring in the roundhouse Pillige and incinli 11 

flourished and the sold ers were driven from their lefu^e when the iioters set lire to t i*'0| ) 

Fioii Ilaiptr s \hJly Allqli ii 1877 

Labour organizations of a ciude and firbt great national union known is the 
elementary sort had appeared early m the Knights of Labour It was oiganized !>} 
nineteenth century As has been shown Uriah S Stephens and Teience V Powdul 
above, there was much activity m labour Its programme was a broad one looking 
organizations between 1846 and i860, due towaids progressive lefoirn in both pohtu il 
largely to the spiead of the radical laboui and economic fields It advocated the usi ot 
movement which was developing m Europe the political referendum, the establishmi lU 
In 1869, laigely as a result of the new of a bureau of labour statistics a wciklv 
industrial development, there came the pay-day, the abolition of the contract 
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system of labour on public works, the 
abolition of payment in kind, the prohibi- 
tion of employment of children under 
fourteen years of age, the substitution of 
arbitration for strikes, the eight-hour 
day, the reservation of public lands 
for actual settlers and the prevention of 
their occupation by land speculators, and 
the abrogation of laws bearing unequally 
upon different classes of the population. 

Differing to a certain e.Ktent from earher 
and later labour unions, the Knights of 
Labour exerted their influence quite as 
much through legisla- 
Labour Unions : tion as through strikes, 
the ‘ Knights' Their greatest weakness 
lay in the fact that they 
attempted to organize all kinds of 
labourers in every sort of industry in a 
heterogeneous union which had no definite 
local . or -industrial unit. This produced 
serious internal weaknesses and friction. 
The Knights were still further weakened 
through adverse public opinion which 
was caused by the violence of strikes 
in which some of the Knights were 
involved, particularly the serious strikes 
in St. Louis and Chicago in 1886. From 
tliese two sources of weakness, internal 
disunity and external disapproval, the 
Knights of Labour gradually died out 
in^ the decade following 1886. Yet their 
influence had been a highly salutary one. 
Largely owing to their pressure, legislation 
had been enacted establishing the United 
States Bureau of Labour, prohibiting the 
importation of contiact labour, e.xcluding 
Chinese labourers, restricting the labour 
of women and children, compelling the 
payment of wages in at least bi-wcekly 
periods, establishing state boards ol arbi- 
tration and securing the better protection 
of labour in several states. 

While the Knights of Labour were 
gradually disappearing, there was coming 
into existence another and more permanent 
form of labour organization known as the 
American Federation of Labour. It was led 
by Samuel Gompers, and was based upon 
many different notions and practices from 
those which had characterised the Knights 
of Labour. Instead of trying to combine 
all types of trades, and .skilled and un- 
skilled workers, Gompers formed his 
federation on the basis of separate 


crafts and trades, and the local organiza- 
tion of each of these various crafts was 
brought together in a central -labour union 
body. These local bodies were then 
linked up on a federal basis culminating 
in the American Federation of Labour. 
In general it was fairly strictly limited 
to skilled working men. While it has 
unquestionably been a powerful aid to 
the cause of labour, it must be admitted 
that many employers regard it with 
hostility. In addition to the American 
Federation of Labour there are powerful 
unions outside, such as the organization 
of the railway engineers and train men. 

A type of union which many believe to 
be much more promising than the American 
Federation of Labour is the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, probably 
the strongest industrial union in the 
country. Instead ol resting upon the 
organization of skilled workers by cratts, 
like the American Federation of Labour, 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers pro- 
vide for the organization of all the 
workers in the industry, skilled and un- 
skilled, though most stress is put upon 
the close co-operation of the highly skilled 



A GREAT TRADE UNIONIST 


Samuel Gompers, born in 1S30, formed the 
organization known as the American Federa- 
tion of Labour in 1881. He became its president 
in 1882, and except for one year held that office 
continuously until his death, in 1924. 
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and specialised workers. Another distinct 
difference is that they do not rely to any 
great extent on strikes to gain their end. 
but insist upon an agreement with the 
employers providing for mutnal com- 
pulsory arbitration of all difficulties, thus 
saving employer, employee and the public 
from the waste of industrial strikes. 
Further, the union attempts to make an 
appeal to the employer through agreeing 
to do everything possible to increase the 
volume and quality of the output. To 
many it seems to be the most promis- 
ing and forward-looking type of labour 
union which has yet reached any position 
ot strength in the country. 

Much more radical than any of the above 
types of union are the Industrial Workers 
of the World, the American e.xemplification 
of syndicalism. This 
Industrial Workers body is frankly opposed 

of the World to the economic and 
political system which 
now prevails throughout most of the 
civilized world. It aims at destroying 
both the political state and capitalism. 
It would have a society governed entirely 
by trade unions largely increased in power. 
It hopes to attain its ultimate goal 
through sabotage, or all types of irritation 
to the employer, and finally by a general 
strike that will paralyse the political and 
economic institutions of the country. 
Many writers, however, have been inclined 
to believe that this ultimate programme 
of the I.W.W. is of little practical 
significance, and that its real purpose 
js to secure better working conditions 
lor the unskilled workers of the West 
in the harve.sting, mining and lumber 
mdustries. The I.W.W. began its organiz- 
ation in 1905, and before the Great War 
had a large membership drawn from those 
industries. Its strength was at least tem- 
])orarily broken by attacks made upon it 
by Patrioteer.s during the Great War. 

The employers have developed counter- 
01 ganizations with which to fight the 
labour organizations. In 1895 there was 
lormcd the National Association of 
Ivlanufacturers, which is the closest 
cnqiloyers’ counterpart to the American 
Federation of Labour. Trade organiza- 
tions of employers also are all used to 
oppose the organization of workers in a 
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particular trade or industry. Since the 
Great War a vigorous campaign against 
trade unions has been cariied on by em- 
ployers. One of the stronai st forces which 
has been utilized by the employers ag.un^t 
trade unions has been the injunction issnerl 
by a court and resulting in the paraly-'in!' 
of strikes that promise to be succe-s|ul. 
Courts have also allowed employois ti/ 
collect damages from striking labour 
unions, the most notable case being that 
of the hatters in Danbury, Connecticut. 
In 1921, however, a court set a prececknt 
in New York City for the use ol the 
injunction in the interests of laboui by 
forbidding an employer to break his 
agreement with his employees. A serious 
judicial blow to trade unionism was 
delivered in 1917, when the courts de- 
clared in the so-called Hitchman case 
that it was not permissible or legal for a 
labour union to organize the plant of an 
employer against his will, even by peaceful 
methods. Propaganda in the interest of 
employers has been disseminated by bodies 
such as the National Civic Federation. 

American political history is usuallv 
limited to a consideration of the acts and 
policies of the president and Congiess, 
but it is often the case 
that the decisions of the Decisions of the 
Supreme Court are quite Supreme Court 
as important as federal 
legislation or administrative decrees. Par- 
ticularly has this been true since the Civil 
War. The action of the courts has relaicd 
chiefly to the new social and economic issues 
which have arisen from the Industrittl 
Revolution, The basis for most ol the 
important court decisions has been tin- so- 
called ‘ due process ' clau.se of the Four- 
teenth Amendment (sec page 4491). wIik li, 
while it has never protected the nceio, 
has been invoked to cover a multitude 
of cases of every description. Prolessor 
Collins has brought together some icpre- 
sentative cases selected at random : 

A suit to recover the value of a dot; 111 
Louisiana on which no lax has been li.iul , 
the right of a preacher to hohl meetintrs 011 
Boston Common ; the right ot a wom.ui 
lawyer of the District of Columbia to pr.u- 
tise before the courts of Virginia ; a suit in 
New York to recover damages for tie 
illegal use of the plaintiff’s photograph , the 
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sale of cigarettes in Tennc-^see ; the regula- 
tion of the height of buildings in Boston : 
the question whether a convicted murderer 
in Idaho should be hanged by the sheriff or 
by the warden ; the question ol the sanity 
of a certain man in Alabama ; . . . . 
determining the amount of damages Cor a 
dog bite in Michigan . reducing street-car 
fares for school children m Boston • the 
labelling of mixed paints in North Dakota ; 
the selling of game in New York : . . . . 
the right of women to vole in Missouri ; and 
the regulation ot giaveyards in California. 

In general, under the authority of this 
amendment, the Supreme Court has set 
aside as unconstirutional a great number 
of laws designed to limit the complete 
freedom of biisine.ss, and in .some cases 
to protect labour and advance social 
progress. In certain ways such action has 
been a reversal of the earlier broad inter- 
pretation of the Constitution in relation 
to implied powers and general welfare. 
In the railroad cases from 1889 to 1893 
(see page 4513) the court assumed the 
right to set aside state regu- 
Decislons for lation which it considered 
Big Business Unreasonable and to deter- 
mine what was reasonable. 
Much so-called social legislation has been 
declared unconstitutional, including efforts 
to regulate the hours of work in factories, 
child-labour legislation, certain phases of 
workmen's compensation, a federal income- 
tax law, and the labour cases just men- 
tioned. This has arou.sed the criticism of 
many progressives who have accused the 
court of a bias in favour of big business. In 
fact, in the Lochner decision of 1905, rela- 
tive to regulating hours of labour in 
bake-shops in New York, Judge Olivei 
WendeU Holmes denounced the majority 
decision as an effort to make the Con- 
stitution selfishly and archaically indi- 
vidualistic. 

At the same time, the court has taken a 
very liberal attitude towards groat trans- 
portation and business corporations. The 
E. C, Knight case and the ruling of 1911 
have already been mentioned as showing 
its attitude towards the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. Accordingly, it has decided 
that the United States Steel Corporation 
is not a monopoly and that the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, a much smaller 
and weaker concern, is a monopoly and 
must be dissolved. The Clayton Bill in 


Wilson’s first administration was designed 
to strengthen the Sherman Act, but the 
court has weakened it by several adverse 
decisions. The court also set aside the 
line of over twenty-nine million dollars 
imposed on the Standard Oil Compiany 
during the Roosevelt administration. 

It should be pointed out. however, that 
on several occasions the court has given 
decisions unfavourable to 
great business interests. Decisions against 
In 1904, during the ad- Big Business 
ministration of Roose- 
velt, it dissolved the Northern Securities 
Company, which was designed to unite the 
Great Northern and Burlington Railroad 
systems (see page 4715). In Wilson’s 
administration, it declared constitutional 
the .Adamson Act which involved far- 
reaching regulations ot railroads. 

These groups whose interests have been 
injured by the decisions of the Supreme 
Court have attacked its right to declare 
unconstitutional the will of the people as 
embodied in legislation. President Roose- 
velt in particular attacked this practice of 
the court after 1910 and proposed a 
remedy in the form of the recall of judicial 
decisions (see page 4717), a sort of popular 
referendum on Supreme Court decisions 
which involved imixirtant social legisla- 
tion. In his platform of 1912 he embodied 
this proposal. Such attacks upon the 
court have so far proved futile. The sup- 
porters of the court have convinced the 
majority that this right of judicial review 
is the corner .stone of private liberty. 

Down to about 1S90 the e.xpansionist 
impulses in the United States had been 
largely c.xpended in the occupation of the 
West by purchase, as in the case of the 
Louisiana Tirritory bought by Jefferson ; 
or by war, as in the case of the territory 
secured from Me.xico. By the West 
had been occupied, and it became necessary 
to find area.s for investment and expan- 
sion outside the territory embraced in the 
central portion of the American continent. 
An active interest in both the West Indian 
and Caribbean regions and in the Pacific 
began to appear. One of the first episodes 
reflecting this change of interest was the 
friction with Great Britain over \'enezuela 
in 1895. The United States endeavoured 
to induce Great Britain to submit the 
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dispute between British Guiana and Vene- 
zuela foncerning the boundaries to an 
im]iartial board of arbitration. Sharp 
notes passed between Washington and 
the British Foreign Office, and war at one 
time seemed possililc ; but the good sense of 
the people in both England and the United 
States prevailed, and the incident was 
ended without any serious difficult}'. The 
American interest in this area, however, 
continued through the Spanish-American 
War, the occupation of Cuba and Porto 
Rico, the building of the Panama Canal, the 
practical domination of Haiti and Santo 
Domingo, interference with Honduras and 
Nicaragua, the purchase of the Virgin 
Islands from Denmark, and threatened 
intervention in the domestic policies of 
^Mexico. There can be little doubt that at 
the present time the United States is the 
dominant foreign power in the area between 
the Gulf of Me.xico and the equator. 

An early proof of interest in the prob- 
lems of the Pacific was the purchase of 
Alaska b}- Secretary Seward in 1867. Next 
there was the intervention in the Samoan 
controversy from 1887 to 1889. A still 
more positive step appeared in the pro- 
gress of the annexation of Hawaii, which 
had been a matter of consideration since 
1876. Annexation was finally achieved in 
1898. .^.merican interest in the Far East- 
ern question goes back to the commercial 


treaty between the United States and 
Japan negotiated by Commodore Periy 
in 1853. An active interest developed in 
China in i8gg, when it seemed as though 
various powers were about to parcel out 
China among themselves and ab.-,orl) the 
industrial and commercial opportunitii's 
that existed there. Secretary Hay stoe. 1 
for the general policy of the 
‘ open door ’ or the equality Interest in 
of all powers in availing them- the Far East 
selves of these opportunities. 

He had considerable success in securing 
the acquiescence of the various state- ol 
the world in this policy, but it was gn i-n 
up in large part in 1917 in the agreemt'iit 
made by Secretary Lansing with Japan 
whereby the latter was recognized as 
having special interests in China. 

Interest in the Pacific was turther in- 
creased by occupation of the Philip{nne 
Islands as a result of the war with Spain. 
The possession of both Hawaii and 
the Philippines has led American nawil 
authorities to consider the importance o( 
increasing the American sea powei m 
the Pacific and obtaining and fortih'ing 
strategic islands in the Pacific area. Tlie 
prominence of the United States in the 
Far Eastern question was again emphasised 
in 1905 when President Roosevelt inter- 
vened to bring the Russo-Japanese Wai to 
a close ; and culmination of these Eastern 



MAIN STREET OF SITKA IN ALASKA ABOUT 1898 

Alti-lia, first explorevl in 1741. was a Russian possession until 
iS''7. wlicn it was tiouglit by the United States Sitka, with its 
CireoU churcli ami other Muscovite relic.s, was tlic capital until 
replaced by Juneau. Its fisheries, sealing industries, and 
gold and other minerals, make the district a valuable possession. 


activities came in the initia- 
tion of the Washington Cfin- 
ference of 1921-22, which 
resulted in a far-reaching 
diplomatic settlement ol mLiiiv 
of the international probkms 
in that area. 

In this way the United States 
became a great tcorld powci. 
Like the European powei-, it 
was induced to take an inti 1 1 -t 
in commercial and colonial 
expansion by the ctimmercial 
pressure exerted through the 
vast increase of productivity 
which had been brought altout 
by the Industrial Revolution, 
the great increase of agricul- 
tural efficiency, particularh- in 
the West and the accunuilation 
available for investment out- 
side the country. - 
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SCIENCE AND THOUGHT 

The Impact of an accumulating Material Knowledge 
on the Mental Outlook of the Nineteenth Century 

By HUGH ELLIOT 

Author of Herbert Spencer, Modern Science and Materialism, etc. 


A HISTORY of thought differs from a 
history of material events in that it 
is not amenable to sharpl}' marked 
divisions of time There is no con- 
tinuous flow of new thoughts and ideas 
to match the continuous flow of new 
events. For whereas the outer world of 
matter is, for practical purposes, un- 
limited, and its vicissitudes endless, the 
inner mind of man is severely- circum- 
scribed, and the number of ideas to which 
it can give birth is strictlj’ finite And, 
looking back over the great ages of the 
past, we are impressed with the fact that 
a large proportion of human ideas was 
set forth in distant ages, in the earlier 
outbursts of civilization, and that there 
has been no subsequent accumulation of 
them, such as has occurred on the material 
sides of human progress. Thej’ change, 
no doubt, from age to age ; but the 
change is more of the nature of a rise and 
fall than an introduction of nui'clties ; a 
redistribution of emphasis, a purification 
and elaboration of some ideas, and an 
elimination of others. Their outward 
aspect is constantly variing ; their inner 
reality remains unchanged. 

Far otherwise is it with the progress of 
knowledge. Here new facts are alwaj-s 
being discovered ; novelties are ever being 
introduced never dreamt of by the 
ancients. Every generation hands down 
to its successor an inheritance of know- 
ledge greater than it received from its 
predecessor. Knowledge is cumulative ; 
it resembles the material possessions of 
mankind in that it increases from age to 
age, while having the added advantage 
of being less easy to destroy. 

This contrast furnishes the keynote to 
the thought of the nineteenth century. 
Considerable stores of knowledge were 


laid up by the ancient Greeks, and carried 
along with the Roman Empire. If know- 
ledge had been destructible, the thousand 
years of darkness which succeeded the 
ancient civilization would have destroyed 
it. But it lingered in the monasteries, and 
the flame, though it burnt low, was never 
totally extinguished. With the revival 
of learning it burst forth again, and 
henceforward progressed, at first in some- 
what flickering style, but afterwards 
more regularly. As the nineteenth cen- 
tury grew up, the progress began to 
assume the form of a torrent. Instead of 
advancing with constant velocity, it 
advanced with constant acceleration. It 
is thi' great expansion of knowledge, 
unprecedented in history, that marks the 
century as the age of science. 

The eighteenth century was the age of 
philosophy. Philosophy, indeed, included 
science ; it covered all forms of knowledge ; 
the differentiation of science 
as a separate department Stagnation of 
had hardly begun : and the Philosophy 
eighteenth-century encyclo- 
pedists aimed at covering the whole 
range of existing knowledge. But when 
once the differentiation had started it 
tended to assume the form of a divorce. 
At the end ot the nineteenth century 
few men of science understood the works 
of contemporary jihilo-sophers, and many 
regarded them with something like con- 
tempt. There was no cxpan.sion of 
philosophy to correspond with the ex- 
pansion of science. The great philosophic 
movement which continued from Kant 
to Hegel was incomprehensible to all 
but the initiated, and barren of any 
practical result. Moreover, it produced 
no general agreement, even among those 
who understood it. By contrast with the 
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progi'ess of science, philosophy was rela- 
tively stagnant. At the end of the century 
men were still puzzling over the ultimate 
pi oblcms of philosophy ; the nature of 
the uiiiveise, the relation of mind and 
body, and so forth ; very little wiser 
than they were at the beginning. 

It is remarkable that so great an 
accession of material knowledge should 
have thrown so little light on philosophical 
pioblems, and led to so little that was new 
in the way of ideas. An attitude grew up 
which questioned the validity of philo- 
sophic methods and asserted that the sub- 
ject matter of philosophy was for ever be- 
yond the range of human intellect. Huxley 
coined the word ‘ agnosticism ’ to define 
his position ; he believed that the advance 
of knowledge lay through science alone, 
and affirmed that we could know nothing 
of things which laj' outside the province 
of science. Herbert Spencer wrote a 
system of philosophy in ten volumes ; 
but by philosophy he understood the wider 
generalisations of science. The ancient 
province of philosophy he summed up in 
no more than a hundred pages under the 
title of The Unknowable. 



THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 


-Apart from his own invaluablu contributions to 
science, Thomas Henry Iluxlcy (iSag-gs) is 
chiefly famous as the vindicator’of the doctrine 
of evolution formulated by Darwin. This por- 
trait was painted by Ihe Hon. John Collier. 
.Vul.anaJ Portrait Gallery, London; photo, Emery Wnlher 
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HERBERT SPENCER 


Herbert Spencer (1S20-1Q03) produced hi-> lust 
important work, Social Statics, m 1S50. Ihtri- 
after he devoted himself to compiling Ins S} slciii 
of Synthe.tic Philosophy published between iSOo 
and 1896. John Burgess painted this j oitrait. 

National Portrait Gallery, Lomion 

These writers, more than any others 
tjq^ical of the nineteenth centurv, in- 
cluded religions in their gencial condem- 
nation of philosophies. Religion, in lart, 
is a form of phDosophj', suited to tlie 
multitude ; and the term agnosticism 
soon became in the minds of ordinary 
men a synonym for atheism. Yet neither 
Huxley nor Spencer would admit to the 
title of atheist ; to affirm that there is 
no God is to make a positive statement, 
and their philosophy was that no positive 
statement could be made. They held 
that the scientific position was that of 
not knowing ; or, even more, of affirming 
that no knowledge was possible. Betueen 
the religion of the century and the science 
of the century a sharjj conflict aiosis 
It was promoted largely by the publication 
of Darwin’s Origin of Species in 1S50 , 
for the account there given ot the oiigin 
of man was totally incompatible witii 
a literal interpretation of the Book ot 
Genesis, and the whole doctrine of evolu- 
tion was in consequence opposed by I lie 
Church. Scientific thought, therctoie. 
was not only constructive but destructi\ e. 
As new scientific theories asserted them- 
selves, old philosophic and religion-, 
theories were displaced. The nineteendi 
century was a transition age, and an age 
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of int<-llcctual warfare. At the end of it, 
science was established as supreme in all 
tlie spheres which it entered. 

In order to understand the dominant 
trend of scientific thought it is necessary 
to realize tlic mental attitude which pre- 
ceded it. Man was regarded as the centre 
of the universe. All nature 
Doctrine of Was designed with leference 
Teleology to man ; all events had some 
bearing on his welfare. No 
regular sequence of cause and effect 
was recognized. All natural occurrences 
appeared to be haphazard and unaccount- 
able, e.Ycept as means designed for the 
furtherance of human aims. Purpose was 
believed to be inherent in every event. 
Why does an earthquake occur ? As 
a punishment for the sins of the people. 
Why does ice float upon water ? Because 
if it sank the whole mass of water would 
be frozen through, and all the fishes 
would be killed in %vinter. Why is a melon 
divided into compartments by ribs ? In 
order that it may more easily be cut into 
portions for human consumption. This 
was the type of explanation adopted, 
not only by the masses, but by most 
of the philosophers at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Their notion of 
explaining things was to indicate what use 
or purpose they possessed. This general 
method is known as teleology. It seeks 
for final causes in the realm of utility. 

Teleology was broken up during the 
nineteenth centur}?. The doctrine gradually 
became established that like causes always 
ha^’c like effects ; that law reigns supreme 
throughout the universe — not the law 
of utility, but the law of indissoluble 
connexion between cause and ellect. 
Events are not haphazard ; they arc 
due to some physical cause, which we may 
or may not perceive. .'\nd since ph\’sical 
causes are blind in their operation, the 
idea of universal purpose gradually lost 
its hold. It was recognized that many 
events at least were due to causes which 
had no relation whatever to human life 
oi human utilit}'. 

This idea was of course not new. As 
has already been pointed out, novelty 
seldom arises in the region of pure ideas. 
The idea of universal physical law is 
in iact very old ; and what happened 


in the nineteenth century was this — 
that instead of being a heterodox opinion 
entertained by a .small minority of learned 
men, it became the orthodox view ot 
contemporary thought. It was forced 
upon mankind by the discoveries of 
science, first in phy.sics and afterwards 
in biology, as will .shortly be described. 

If absolute uniformity of cause and 
effect is the law of nature, it follows that 
every event follows fatally from some 
preceding event, and gives rise with equal 
certainty to some subsequent event ; 
so that, if we but knew the exact facts 
of any situation, we could deduce all the 
facts which must have preceded it and 
must follow it. Laplace, in his Essai 
philosophiquc sur Ics probabilit6s, carried 
this doctrine to its e.xtremc limit when he 
affirmed that if we knew the exact dis- 
position at any moment of all the matter 
and energy in the universe, and the 
direction of motion of every moving 
particle, and if wo had unlimited powers 
of deduction, we should be able to fore- 
tell the exact state of the universe in every 
detail at any future moment of time. 



CHARLES ROBERT DARWIN 
By the publication of The Oiigin ot Spccics m 
1859, supplemented by The Descent of Man in 
1871, Charles Robert Darwin (iSotj-Si) estab- 
lished the theory of n itural selection whereby 
to explain the observed facts of organic evolution. 
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It'Tnust not be supposed that this 
proposition of Laplace, enunciated in 
iSig, was generally accepted ; at the 
end of the century it was still widely 
denied. It is, however, specially charac- 
teristic of the thought of the nineteenth 
century. In the course of the century 
it became generally accepted as apply- 
ing to all physical or inorganic phenomena, 
and was contradicted mainly in the 
spheres of life and conscious- 
Uniformity of ness. By many, the uni- 
Physical Law formity ot law was extended 
into the sphere of life, 
which was regarded merely as a mani- 
festation of phj’sical processes. Others, 
however, continued to insist that life 
was a lawless element ; and that human 
activity in particular was free from the 
bondage of physical necessity. Thus one 
at least of the great issues of philosophy 
— that of free will versus determinism — 
was carried through the century unsolved ; 
if by solution is meant a general agreement 
of the learned. 

Blind operation of physical law involves, 
of course, an abolition of the idea of purpose 
underlj'ing the universe. If things happen 
through blind physical necessity, then they 
cease to have reference to the welfare and 
utility of man. Thus the conception of 
man as the centre and cynosure of all 
existence must lapse. Many scientific 
discoveries promoted this change in 
thought. Astronomy disclosed the fact 
that the Earth is but a minor planet 
revolving round the Sun ; that the Sun 
itself is a star, and not a very large one, 
among countless numbers of other stars. 
Geographicalh', man’s place in the uni- 
■verse is obscure and unflattering. But the 
doctrine of evolution did far more to 
reduce men to a humbler view of their 
own position ; for they learnt then that 
they are not like gods, apart from the 
rest of creation, but of the same flesh and 
blood as the brutes whom they despised. 
Jivolution was combated with all the 
fury of outraged dignity ; but it won, 
and probably the greatest revolution in 
thought that occurred in the nineteenth 
century was the revision of man’s own 
opinion of himself. 

This general tendency of thought has 
caused the belief to arise that the nine- 


teenth century was a period of philosophic 
materialism. This belief is largely due 
to a lack of historical perspective. Some 
kind of materialistic philosophy has 
existed since ancient times ; it has risen 
and declined from age to age. ft has 
always been a ' minority ’ view, but it 
has never been altogether extinguished. 
The methods of science are always matcii- 
alistic, and the rise of science was indeed 
a rise of materialistic thought, but was 
not a movement towards materialistic 
philosophy. Materialism and <itlu“isin 
were more in evidence in the eighteenth 
century than they were in the nineteenth. 
The latter century produced no work ol 
the order of d’Holbach’s Systeme de la 
Nature (see page 4067), nor did it prc'Seiit 
any advance on the views of Diderot, 
d’Alembert and Voltaire. 

It is true that in Germany a cei tain 
amount of crude materialism existed 
side by side with systems of cxtieme 
idealism ; but in England there v\ as 
not even this. The professed mat''na)isth 
were not found among the thinkeij. 
The successes of materialistic science did 
not turn the scientists to a nuiterialMie 
philosophy. The great champions ol 
science, such as Huxley 
and Spencer, rebutted tlie Repudiation 
charge of materialism with of Materialism 
as much vigour as they 
did that of atheism. But in this con- 
nexion it has to be remembered thaf 
they were engaged in defending vci\' 
unpopular causes ; further, that ina 
terialism and atheism were anathcin.i 
to the people, and that, if they had iisso- 
cited themselves with these dam.igiin> 
doctrines, the fight with which they uoiikl 
have been confronted would have been 
too arduous to leave much ho]>c loi success 
For in reality their doctrines are almost 
all materialistic. Huxley's ' autoinalon 
theory ' represented man as the nii k 
interplay of physical and chemical lorce.s. 
In the previous century La Mettrie had 
stated the same theory in his L’homine 
machine, when it was regarded as .1 
flaming instance of materialism. Speucei 's 
writings likewise assume the non-existence 
of a god. Here and there he goes I'ven 
farther ; and the general reader might 
well wonder why these writers were so 
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anxious to dissociate themselves fiom 
a school to which they were apparently 
so closely allied. 

But it was not an age of philosophy. 
The leaders of thought prcfci red to confine 
themselves to the region of science, and 
made little real effort to investigate the 
philosophical bearings of new discoveries. 
When they did wander into philosophy, 
they met with very little success. 

Rrst in date of the scientific principles 
which engendered these tendencies of 
thought was the revival of atomism, with 
Dalton and his atomic theory. Dalton was 
the first to enunciate with scientific 

precision the view that matter is not 
continuous in structure, as appea's to 
the eye and under the microscope, 

but that it consists of a vast number 
of extremely minute pai tides These 
particles, called molecules, consist again 
of other particles still smaller, c^led 
atoms. A molecule may consist of one 
atom, but far more frequently it consists 
of two or more linked to- 

Revival gether by invisible attraction, 
of Atomism The atom therefore (even 
if capable of further sub- 

division) is the basis of all matter. 
Moreover, in Dalton’s time not many 

different kinds of atoms were known. At 
the present day the number is in the 
neighbourhood of 90, and there are 
reasons for believing that this is about the 
full complement, in so far as the Earth 
is concerned. The vast variety of known 
substances, therefore, are all made up 
from combinations of relativel}' few varie- 
ties of atoms. Tire variety is caused by the 
different numbers and kinds of atoms 
which are combined to form a molot ule ; 
different collocations of a small number of 
atoms c£tn give rise to an almost infinite 
number of molecules, and matter is 
only a vast collection of molecules. 

Tire atomic theory was at iiist accepted 
as an hypothesis. It was not proved ; 
but, by assuming it to be true, a whole 
series of other discoveries was made, 
which were proved. No conflicting evi- 
dence came to light ; and the concourse of 
supporting evidence became so great that, 
long before the end of the century, it had 
been elevated from the tank of a woiking 
hypothesis to that of an ascertained fact. 



CHEMIST AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHER 

John Dalton (1700-1844) published the New 
Ststem of Chemical Philosophy in iSoS. He is 
commemorated by Dalton’s hypothesis, the theory 
which explains in quantitative form the ways in 
which chemical combination takes place. 

.EngraiiJig 6> AlUn afUt Cook 

The actual nature of the atoms still 
remained a mystery. They were usually 
imagined as incredibly small, hard, spheri- 
cal balls. This conception has long been 
cast aside ; but that has been the work 
of the twentieth centurv. The atom 
represents the deepest effort of scientific 
anah'sis in the nineteenth century ; and 
its constitution was merely a subject of 
dilettante speculation. 

That the different kinds of atoms were 
not totalh' unrelated was suggested by the 
discover V ol Mendeleev that they could be 
aiianged in a regular sequence, not only 
as legal ds weight, but as legards chemical 
piopeities iMendekVv drew up a classi- 
fication ot the ekments ; but the classifica- 
tion vva-' loiind to contain a number of 
gaps, and the prophecy was made that 
elements would some day be discovered to 
hll these gajis Thus the metal gallium 
was propiicsied m iSji, irut actually 
discovered only in 1875. Mendeleev 
prophesied correctly not only its atomic 
weight, but also its melting point, its 
sjxicific gravity and many of its chemical 
properties. Scandium and germanium 
were similarly piedicted, yeais before they 
were actually discovered. Helium was 
peihaps the most notable case of all. It 
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A GREAT RUSSIAN CHEMIST 


Unutri Ivanovitch Mendeleev (1834-1907! an- 
nounced In-, theory of periodicity in i86g while 
jirofcssor of chemistry at St. Petersburg Most 
of Ills predictions of the future discovery of then 

unl.nown elements have since been realized 
Photo, h N.A 

had already been discovered in the Sun 
by means of the spectroscope ; find it was 
not till long afterwards (in 1895) that it 
was discovered on our own planet. 

The atomic theory is a classical instance 
of the method of adopting hypotheses, 
which are distinguished from proved facts, 
but arc found to work. The hypothesis 
is retained as long as it works, or until 
some other hypothesis is discovered wliich 
works better. It is then discarded. Or 
on the other hand it may prove to be an 
ultimate fact, and is jieimanently incor- 
porated into human knowledge. This is 
what happened 111 the case of the atom. 

Another In^pothesis, which history will 
no doubt associate ])ecuh;irly with the 
nineteenth rintury, is that of aether. 
Heat find light travel through space ; 
and it was found that the phenomena 
whirh they present were accounted for 
liy supposing that they were waves or 
undulations. But it is impossible to have 
an undulation unless there is something 
to undulate. Hence in 1801 Young 
invented aether, as an fill-pervasive sub- 
stance filling the entire universe. The 
properties which aether was assumed to 


possess were very remarkable. It vias 
700.000 times more clastic than air ; 
it had a rigidity greater than steel, and a 
density many million times that of lead ■ 
yet It was so attenuated that the ^nn an 1 
stars could travel through it at immense 
velocities without the smallest sign nt 
retardation or friction. 

The hypothesis of aether gaflieird 
strength as the century wore on. B, ds 
aid a number of new discoveries: wi le 
mado. By many it was ranked no l-.-s 
certain a fact than the atomic thi ory By 
the end of the century' it was more nriiily 
established than it had ever been betore. 
But the twentieth century brought a niu' 
hyrpothesis, which accounted eijually wi il 
for all the facts which aether was miL.ited 
to explain, as also lor some othei » th it 
aether did not explain. Aether, there toic, 
cannot be said to have passed beyoiul the 
rank of an hy^pothesis. 

The leading principles of phy=iC' wliitli 
captivated the thought of the age weie 
perhaps the principles of the indp'tiucn- 
bility of matter and the conservation of 
eneigy. If we burn a 
piece of wood, matter Matter & Bnenb 
seems to have been de- indestructible 
stioyed ; but if we collect 
all the products of combustion — tlic 
ashes, the smoke which has gone out 
through the chimney — and weigh them <iii, 
no particle of the original wood is toun 1 
to have been lost. Matter can neithci be 
created nor destroyed ; it is iniielv 
learranged. As matter of one kind dis- 
appears, matter of another kind toim ' 
into existence. The atoms, in tact, piesin ve 
their integrity through all vicissitudi s , 
all that happens is that they enter into 
new combinations. 

The same law holds good of eneigv in 
Its various forms : motion, light, heat, 
sound, electricity', etc. The appaient 
cessation of one form of energy iinii'u-^ 
the instant appearance of some other 
form. Thus, when a stone drops on the 
ground, its energy of motion appeals to lie 
destroyed. But at the moment when its 
motion ceases new forms of energy aii'-e 
Much will appear in the form of htat 
where it strikes the ground. Some ih 
take the form of aerial vibrations, which 
we know as sound. There may be an 
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emission of light, and electrical or mag- 
netic effects ; in short, the sum total of 
new energy will be precisely equal to that 
of the energy lost. The statement is some- 
what complicated by the fact that energj/ 
may become potential. Thus, if a stone is 
thrown into the air and lands on a ledge 
at the height of its trajectory, its motion 
is lost without any appearance of new 
energy in compensation. But the energy 
is still present, consisting in the position 
of the stone, which is such that if at some 
future time the stone were to fall to the 
position from which it had been thrown, 
it would give out the same amount of 
energy in falling as had originally been 
impressed upon it. Another form of 
potential energy is chemical affinity. The 
light of the Sun falling on the leaves of a 
tree becomes used up in forming complex 
organic molecules. When later on the 
wood is burnt in a fire, the molecules are 
broken down again ; the locked-up energy 
is released in the form of heat and light. 

It was on these two cardinal principles 
that Herbert Spencer founded his System 
of Philosophy. Apart from life, every- 
thing of which we have experience falls 
within the two categories of matter and 
energy. Since the sum total of these 
is a constant quantity, ail events of 
every kind consist merely in a redistri- 
bution of matter and 
Spencer’s System energy. He regarded the 
of Philosophy universe as being com- 
posed entirely of a fixd 
quantity of matter and a fixed quan- 
tity of energy, in a state of perpetual 
flux. He attempted to describe the 
general aspect of this flux under the title 
of the Law of Evolution : 

Evolution IS an integration of matter and 
concomitant dissipation of motion, during 
which the matter passes from a relatively 
indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a 
relatively definite, coherent heterogeneity ; 
and during which the retained motion under- 
goes a parallel transformation. 

No one now pays much attention to 
this elaborate formula ; but it docs em- 
body certain truths. The first is the fact 
of geneial evolution, which will be dealt 
with shortly ; the second is that the energy 
(here called motion) which n-e can observe 
in the universe tends to dissipation. The 


reason is that transformation of energy is 
usually attended by the production of heat, 
which radiates ineffectively into space. A 
continual leakage of heat is occurring ; 
and the result must he that, if the energy 
of the universe is a fixed quantity, it will 
all be converted in course of ages into 
heat. The heat will tend also to a dead 
level of temperature ; so that the final 
goal of the universe, in so far as it can be 
]X;rceived, is dead, inert and motionless 
matter, uniformly warm. The universe 
was looked upon as being like a clock that 
is slowly running down. 

These speculations, however, have been 
partially modified by later discoveries. 
Twentieth-century science indicates that, 
though the sum total of matter and 
energy is constant, matter may be de- 
stroyed by conversion into energy and is 
therefore, like it, subject to dissipation. 

Biology, the science of living beings, 
did not exist before the nineteenth century. 
It became possible only when 
Schwann proclaimed, about Or^nic 
1840, the essential identity Evolution 
of animal and plant ; for he 
found that the structure of both con- 
sisted of a vast collocation of similar 
units, which were called cells. Cells 
build up living bodies, as bricks build 
up a house. The analogy is indeed very 
imperfect, for the cells become differen- 
tiated from one another, and are in 
organic connexion. A study of the 
nineteenth ccntur\- would be incom- 
plete without reference to the cellulai 
theoiy : but the main subject both ol 
philu.<ophic and popular interest during 
the latter lialt of the century was the 
theory of organic e\'oluiion, associated 
with the n.tme ot Dai win. 

The ideaot e\’olutioti was, ot course, very 
tar from new, and is not a di.scovery ol 
the nineteenth century. It was not till 
tlic beginning of the century, however, that 
the idea began to take scientific shape, 
when Lamarck published his Zoologie 
philosophique in iSoq. In that work he 
laid down the theory that all animals were 
the result of development. He drew up a 
linear scale of all known animals, and 
affirmed that each one had developed from 
the one next below it in the scale. Man, 
who was at the top of the scale, included 
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among his ancestors every species of 
animal. Not only had he bird, reptile and 
fish ancestors, but also arachnid, insect, 
worm and starfish ancestors. He passed 
through the stage of being a scorpion and 
a spider. . He traversed in turn every 
known species of insect. He was a tape- 
worm, a sea-anemone, a polyp and an 
amoeba. 

To our modem ideas, the theory is in 
the utmost degree crude and unreal. But 
it did represent one of the most important 
advances ever made in philosophic thought. 
For it broke away from the old conception 
of the fixity of species. It had hitherto 
been almost miiversally supposed that 
species were fixed and immutable ; that 
they had originally come into existence by 
special acts of creation, exactly as they 
are now ; and that their structure had 
never altered during the remote ages ^f 
the past, and never would alter in the 
future. As against this ancient belief, 
Lamarck insisted that slight alterations do 
occur from generation to generation ; so 
that after an immense number of genera- 
tions the slight alterations have accumu- 
lated into complete transformations, such 



JEAN BAPTISTE DE LAMARCK 


In his Philosophic zoologique, published in 1809, 
and his Histoire naturellc des Aminaux sans 
Vertebres, published 1815-22, Lamarck (1744- 
1829) propounded the evolutionary theory known 
as Lamarckism, It was superseded fifty years 
later by JJarwin’s theory of natural selection. 


as that of a fish into a man. The mut- 
ability of species is the cardinal truth 
which he presented, set though it was in 
a great cloud of error on almost every 
point of detail. 

For half a century the doctrine reinaineri 
as a small minority opinion. It failed to 
make any impression on orthodo.x science, 
and did not reach the public as a whole. 
The reason is not far to seek. Lamaidc 
gave no plausible account 
as to how or why evolu- Inadequacy 
tion had taken place. The of Lamarckism 
main fact to be explained 
is that of adaptation. Every species of 
animal is so nicely adjusted to its 
environment as to suggest the idea of 
purpose. Every organ of the bodj- sems 
a purpose of the individual. Legs aie 
for locomotion, ears are for hearing ; tlie 
whole structure is interdependent, and 
apparently purposive, the aim being that 
the animal shall thrive in the onvnon- 
ment in which it is placed. How could 
evolution bring about this wonderful 
system of adaptation ? Was it not lar 
simpler to believe that an all-pci\crfiil 
Being had arranged it so ? 

Lamarck saw the difficulty and tiled to 
explain it ; but his explanation was crude 
and unconvincing. Moreover, he uds un- 
able to produce positive facts to su]ip()rt 
it. It is true that there were no ponitivu 
facts to support the view of fi,\ity of 
species, but that view was firmlv en- 
trenched in the habits of thought of his 
age ; it was backed by the overwhelming 
influence of religion, and its displareineiit 
needed something more than the fee hie 
evidence which Lamarck’s age was aide 
to produce. 

During the first half of the centuiy, 
therefore, evolutionists were busy ti>mg 
to find some plausible factor to account 
for adaptation. The only one that seemed 
worth consideration was that called ‘ in- 
heritance of acquired characters.’ It had 
been noticed that organs are developed by 
use and dwindle with disuse. Tlie muscle-, 
of a blacksmith’s aim are more poweifnl 
than those of a sedentarj' worker, lu 
short, individuals do show adaptation to 
their environment ; they become modilicd 
to meet the necessities of their lives It 
needs but to suppose that these modihca- 
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tions are inherited, and all adaptation is 
accounted for. Why has the giraffe a long 
neck ? Because during life he is frequently 
stretching it to reach leaves high up a tree. 
His neck lengthens in consequence ; his 
progeny is born with slightly longer necks 
than before ; and in the course of many 
generations a very long neck becomes 
normal to the giraffe. 

The explanation was certainly plausible ; 
but it was subject to the drawback that 
no evidence whatever could be found to 
support it. It was. in fact, pure specu- 
lation. It was obvious that individuals 
become modified by their environment : 
but no case was produced to show that 
such modifications are inherited by off- 
spring. It seemed natural to suppose that 
they were, but this was a pure assumption. 
Any theory of evolution based upon it was 
therefore little better than a guess. 

This was the position when Darwin 
published his Origin of Species in 1S59. 
He suggested an altogether different 
factor to account for evolution ; and he 
called this factor ‘ natural selection.* His 
theory in brief was 
Darwin’s theory of this : in every genera- 
Natural Selection tion, congenital varia- 
tions occur among the 
individuals. This, of course, is an admitted 
fact ; individuals, even of the same family, 
differ from each other congenitally. It is 
also an admitted fact that these congenital 
variations are inherited. The variations 
of which Darwin spoke have nothing 
whatever to do with the environment ; 
they are purely haphazard, set up by 
unknown pre-natal causes, and they occur 
in every direction, some of them favour- 
able, some unfavourable, aiul some in- 
different to the life of the animal. This was 
Darwin’s first proposition ; it was not an 
assumption, but an ob.served fact. 

Secondly, he showed that animals tend 
to produce more progeny than there is 
room for. Most animals, in fact, tend to 
multiply at such a rate that they would 
soon occupy the entire earth. But in fact 
the numbers of each species remain more 
or less constant. Hence there is a great 
mortality ; out of those that are born, 
only a small proportion survives long 
enough to perpetuate the species. This 
is called the ‘ struggle for existence.' 
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POPULAR TRAVESTY OF EVOLUTION 
Almost immediately after its first cnimciatioii 
Darwin’s theory of the Descent of Man was 
popularly resented as implying a gorilla ancestry 
for the human race. The misconception is satirised 

in this cartoon from Punch, May 23, 1S61. 

Now, in the struggle for e.xistence those 
individuals that arc born with favourable 
variations tend to be the successful 
survivors, while those with unfavourable 
variations die out ; the species is per- 
petuated mainly from the individuals 
with favourable variations. This process 
accounts for the adaptation of species to 
their environment. It is not cine to a 
direct action of the environment, but to 
indirect action ; the extinction of ill- 
adapted individuals. According to Darwin 
the po.ssihle forms of life are almost 
infinitely various ; but of those possible 
forms only a few happen to fit the environ- 
ment. These are ‘ selected ' by natural 
selection ; the rest fail in the struggle for 
existence, and die out ; the whole process 
being otherwise called the ‘ survival of the 
fittest.’ 

The case of the giraffe’s neck was 
now explained quite differently. Giraffes’ 
progeny show congenital variations in 
every direction. Some of these would be 
in the direction of having longer necks 
than usual. Since the giraffe’s food is on 
the branches of trees, those with the 
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longest nerks would have the largest 
supply of available food ; they would have 
an advantage in the struggle for existence. 
The natural mortality of the species would 
fall most heavily on those with shorter 
necks ; hence the long-necked variations 
would survive and produce more progeny 
than the short-necked variations ; and 
that progeny would generally inherit the 
long necks of their parents. 

Such was the main proposition of the 
Origin of Species. Evert’ step in the 
argument was a proved fact. Hence for 
the first time an unanswerable reason was 
given as to why species should alter, and 
how evolution might have come about. 
Darwin did not attempt to account for the 
whole of evolution by natural selection. 
He still believed in the inheritance of 
acquired characters ; but natural selection 
was established as the dominant factor. 
It was proved to be a ‘ vera causa.' Men 
of science had previously looked askance 
on the doctrine of evolution, because they 
saw no means by which it could be 
accounted for. Natural selection fulfilled 
the requirement. It made evolution a 
plausible hypothesis. 



DISCIPLE OF DARWIN 

Accepting Darwin's evolutionary teachings as his 
base, -Vugust Weismann (1834-1914), the German 
professor of zoology at Freiburg, wrote The Germ 
Plasm, a Theory of Heredity, which appeared in 
T 893. His views have been called neo-Darwinian. 
Courtesy of Linnaean Socxciv 


The result of the publication of the 
Origin of Species was surprising. For the 
first time the whole doctrine of evolution 
was hoisted into the attention of the 
public at large. The view that men were 
descended from apes aroused intense 
prejudice and animosity. The doctrine 
appeared to contradict the Bible, anrl the 
influence of the churches was enlisterl 
against it. But the evolution theory was 
well defended. Hu.’dey became its leading 
champion in public controversy : Spencer 
became its leading philosopher ; the 
j’ounger men of science mostly espoused 
the cause ; and after a strenuous campaign 
lasting for years evolution gradually 
began to be accepted by the masses. 
Before the century’ was over ncarh- all 
educated people had been converted to it, 
or were resigned to it. 

Its influence on thought was enormous. 
In the first place, it displaced the idea ot 
fi.xity and permanence 
in nature. It introduced Influence of the 
the conception of per- Evolution Doctrine 
petual flux and change. 

The old static view of nature died 
away, and gave place to the new 
kinetic %iew. In the second place, it was 
the greatest step ever made in upsetting 
the primeval belief of humamtv that 
man is the centre of the universe, and tlio 
object to which all phenomena are sub- 
-sicliary. It put man in his proper place 
and relieved the anthropocentric distor- 
tion which had previously vitiated 
philosophy. 

The later story of Natural Selectin’, is 
soon told. As usual with great discover u 
the disciples outran their master. Dai u in 
had said that selection wa.s a cause ot 
evolution ; a school quirklv arose which 
said that it was the one and nnh’ can-’. 
One of the leaders ot this school was 
Weismann, who developed his theory ot 
the complete separation of the germ- 
plasm from the .soma-plasm. This tlu-orv 
was mainly levelled against the doctrine 
of inheritance of acquired characters. 
Concerning that doctrine, a heated contro- 
versy continued for many t’ears ; even at 
the time of w’riting it is not y’et over. The 
argument of the neo-Darwinians was that 
no adequate evidence had been produced 
to show that it was a vera causa. T!io 
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theory, therefore, fell into considerable 
discredit ; hut when the neo-Darwinians 
went on to assert that natural selection 
accounted for everything, they were on 
weaker ground. Tt does not follow that, 
because the mind of' man has only been 
able to think of one or two factors of 
evolution, the whole process must be 
explained in terms of those factors. There 
may be others, not yet discovered. Before 
Darwin, some writers endeavoured to 
account for the whole of evolution by the 
inheritance of acquired characters, which 
fifty years later was generally considered 
to account for nothing whateve-- in 
evolution. Natural selccticn, at first put 
forward as one factor, then set up as the 
sole explar\ation of everything, ended by 
losing a part of its prestige. No one 
doubts that it is a true factor in evolution, 
but few will be prepared to reg.ird it as 
the exclusive factor. 

In the realm of thought natural .selection 
has served its purpose well. It was 
instrumental in estalilishing the evolution 
theory as a universalh' accepted axiom 
of science. Opinion about natural selection 
has changed from time to time, and is 
still quite unsettled. Opinion aliout evo- 
lution has changed only in tlie direction 
of increasing con^•iction and certaintv. 
Facts have poured in from e\’erv -“ide to 
prove its truth. By the end of tlu’ century 
it was ab.solutely unn^sailable, and contro- 
versy turned onlv on matteis of detail ; 
not whetlu-r the evolutionary jiroce-,s 
occurs, Init how it occurs. 

Speculation abf)ut the origin of man 
naturally’ affected belief on the nature of 
life and consciousness. As has alread3' 
been shown, the belief 
Nature of Life in uniwr.sal law became 
and Consciousness orthodox in the nine- 
teenth ccntuiy. That 
every event has a cause, and that those 
causes are immiitahle and necessary, 
became an established doctrine in the 
realm of the inorganic. But there still 
remained outside this scheme of nature 
the whole sphere of life. Life, it was 
affirmed, is an agency that has nothing 
to do with phj'sics and chemistry, and is 
not subservient to natural law ; the actions 
of a living being are not part of the 
universal sequence of cause and effect, but 


arise from some force outside the scope of 
science, and usually referred to in' the 
nineteenth century as the ‘ vital force.’ . 

This opinion was severeh' challenged 
from several quarters. The German 

inati-iialLsts fiet-lv alleged that life and 
consciousness could be reduced to terms 
of ph3'sics and chemistry. Karl Vogt 
affirmed that the brain secretes thought 
as the liver secretes bile. But the main 
propaganda came from pli3-siologists such 
as Du Bois-Revmond and Hu.xle3', who 
stated the case against 
" vitalism ’ far more Automaton theory 

scicntificallv’ than had versus Vitalism 

hitherto been done. The 
views of Huxle\', reprc'.euting the best 
scientific opinion of his time, were stated 
in his ‘ automaton theory-.’ He insisted 
that all animals, including men, arc 
part of the universal schmue of natural 
law ; that human aetioiis arc the result 
of plwsico-chemical procf -scs in the 
brain, and, in fact, that animals arc 
automata. This doctrine had been sot 
forth long ago bv Doscarti-s. who, how- 
ever, had excluded man from his theory. It 
was natural enough that the evohitionist, 
regarding man as oiu' kind of animal, 
should abolish Descartes’ exception, and 
affirm that man aho is an automaton. 

There is . no occasion to go into the 
arguments adduced in fa\our of this 
theoiy. It is mentioned onlv as a dominant 
movement of thought in the nineteenth 
centur}', and also lor the purpose of 
showing in what respect ninetcenth- 
centur3' thought failed. It failed when it 
endeavoured to bring consciousness within 
the compass of its theoiy. If a man 
voluntarih' performs an action, there arc 
two antecedent causes — the conscious will 
ol which he is aware, and the physico- 
chemical forces released in the brain. 
Physiolog3- showed more and more clearly* 
that the actual moti\-e force is physico- 
chemical, and that human movements 
resemble inorganic movements by their 
complete conforniit3* with the general laws 
of physics and cheinistrv. How, then, does 
consciousness come in ? For consciousnciss 
is the onl3' factor of which we are definitely 
aware. 

Huxley tried to sol%*e the problem 
by asserting that consciousness is an 
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' epiphenomenon ’ attached to the brain. 
By this he meant that, when, for instance, 
a man moves his arm, the real motive 
force is purely physical, and set about bj' 
physical activities in the cells of the 
brain, and that consciousness accompanies 
these activities inertly as a shadow 
accompanies its objects. If a man thinks 
he is doing something of his own volition, 
he is right in a certain sense ; for that 
consciousness of volition is an invariable 
accompaniment or ' epiphenomenon ' of 
the physical and material factors which 
are the true cause. Huxley accepted the 
automaton theor3' in essence ; he de- 
prived consciousness of any activating 
motive force ; he relegated it to the 
position of a shadow, alwaj's present but 
always impotent. 

The divorce between science and philo- 
sophy in the nineteenth century has 
already been mentioned. Men of science 
were not philosophers ; 
Bpiphenomenalism nor was Huxley a philo- 
and its offshoots sophcr ; and the theory 
of epiphenomenalism, 
which could not withstand for a moment 
the destructive assaults of philosophic 
analysis, was accepted by a large school 
of men of science as at any rate good 
enough for them. All they felt con- 
cerned about was the truth of the 
automaton theory. That consciousness 
is a super-added epiphenomenon was an 
opinion that they were perfectly ready 
to entertain, so long as it was understood 
that it interfered in no waj"^ with the uni- 
formity of ph5’sico-chcmical sequences. 

The vitalists, on the other hand, ascribed 
to consciousness a far more active role ; 
they affirmed that it is a force in itself, 
which does break into the sequence of 
material processes, and that life therefore 
never can be reduced to purely physical 
and chemical terms. 

The controversy raged on, flaring up 
at intervals and dying down again, and 
eventually was passed on to the twentieth 
century for solution. The attitude of the 
automatists remained and still remains 
unshaken ; but epiphenomenalism has 
gone. It was killed, first by philosophy 
and then by science. It left in its wake 
a number of theories embraced under 
the name of psycho-physical parallelism ; 


but these scarcely belong to the nine- 
teenth century. It should be mentioned, 
however, that psychology definitely broke 
off from metaphysics and became a 
separate science as the century wore on. 
Tire most important school of psychology 
in England was that called the ‘ associa- 
tion ' school, of which Alexander Bain was 
the greatest exponent. It endeavoured 
to trace the connexion between different 
mental states on purely scientific lines. 
The discovery of evolution gave an 
enormous impulse to psj'chology. Herbert 
Spencer was first in the field ; and since 
his time evolution has been the basis of 
scientific psychology. 

Another science born in the nineteenth 
century was sociology. Ethics and politi- 
cal economy were also subjects of thought 
and speculation — the founda- 
tions of both these were laid Birth of 
in the eighteenth century. Sociologr 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, published in 1776. remained a 
classic all through the following centurj-. 
His Theory of Moral Sentiments, not 
quite so famous, was j’ct so profoundly 
philosophical that few ethical works of 
the nineteenth century can rank beside it. 

Opinion on social affairs advanced so 
rapidly in the nineteenth century that 
it is very difficult for us living in a later 
era even to conceive the popular attitude 
when that century opened. The general 
view, not only among the people but 
among the thinkers also, was that law 
and social institutions were sacrosanct. 
Whether attained by Rousseau’s ‘ social 
contract,’ or by divine providence, the\ 
were above and bcj'ond critici'-m. To 
question the desirability of an established 
social institution would have appi'ared 
to them no less shocking than it would 
now appear to us if someone were to 
question the validity of some universally 
accepted principle of our moral code. 
Lord North, in 1785, described the British 
constitution as ‘ the work of infinite 
wisdom . . . the most beautiful fabric 
that had ever existed since the beginning 
of Time.’ To the ordinary man the idea 
of criticism never occurred. For him, the 
institutions of society were a fact of 
nature, like the existence of God. If they 
hit him hardly, he would not dream of 
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trying to change them ; they were the 
necessary and established conditions of 
social life. 

If once we succeed in realizing the pre- 
valence of this mode of thought — or 
rather absence of lliought — we shall per- 
ceive the high audacity of those revolu- 
tionary thinkers who first broke the 
charm. The chief credit is due to Jeremy 
Bcntham. He laid down 
Bentham and the proposition that social 
Utilitarianism institutions exist for the 
benefit of the people, and 
that they should be tested by the 
principle of ‘ the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number.' He founded the 
school of ' utilitarianism,’ and set about 
to deprive social institutions of their 
transcendental character, and submit 
them to the crucial test of utility. He 
was followed b\- James Mill, and later 
by John Stuart Mill. The way was thus 
paved for a rational studv of social 
science. 

At the same time, various thinkcr.s wen 
familiarising the people with the ich-a of 
natural economic law. One of the first 
was Malthus, in his famous e.ssay On 
Population (see page 4285). Ricardo ’.s 
theory of rent and wages went still 
farther in promoting the conviction that 
natural law reigns in the region of econo- 
mics no less than it docs in the region 
of physics, or of chemistry, or ot biolog5'. 
In the middle of the century Buckle 
brought out hi.s Historv of Civilization, 
showing the connexion which existed 
between apparently independent social 
events, and introducing the statistical 
method. Henceforth the uniformity of 
law in social affairs became an admitted 
fact ; and with it came the opportuniiv 
for the new science, called sociology. 

That science had alrcad}’ been born 
when there was yet little material for it 
to work upon. It was invented by 
Auguste Comte, who made it a part of his 
Positive Philosophy. It was re-invented 
later by Herbert Spencer, who similarly 
made it a part of his S3mthetic Philo- 
sophy. Spencer treated it almost entirely 
from the evolutionary standpoint. He 
introduced the conception of the social 
organism, which has had an immense 
influence on subsequent speculation. With 
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extreme elaboration, he drew the antilogy 
between societies and animals, his general 
object being to show that sociolog v is 
dependent on biology, and that the laws 
of social life are merely a special case of 
the laws of life in general. Most impor- 
tant of these was the law of evolution. 
If society is an organism, it grows bv- 
gradual development. It cannot be built 
up or knocked down like a house. It is 
not, as Rousseau thought, a structure 
fabricated b\' man, but an evolutionari’ 
product of centuries and millennia. Hence, 
he argued, it cannot be radicalli'’ altered 
bi' acts of parliament or bj' government, 
anj^ more than the constitution of an 
animal can be altered by arbitraiy human 
laws. 

Meanwhile in German}' the socialist 
school arose headed by Karl Mar.x (see 
page 4295I, who insisted that the structure 
of society was thoroughly bad, and that 
total subversion was the only remedy. 

In short, society for the first time be- 
came self-conscious and introspective in 
the nineteenth century. Social institu- 
tions, instead of being 
taken for granted, OCCU- Experiments in 
pied the attention and in- remedial action 
enrred the criticisms of 
pbilo-cophens. Thought was quickly fol- 
lowed by action. The perception of 
abu'-i •. led to attempted remedies ; aiul 
the remedies proposed were as various 
as arc the imaginations of mankind. It 
is not the province of this chapter to 
follow thought into action ; the main lines 
ot clea\'agc which ensued in the sphere of 
philosophy may, however, be indicated. 

The greatest happiness of the greatest 
number is a loose general principle, which 
affords no very clear guide to concrete 
legislation. Liberty and equality arc 
much more definite ; and these two were 
the inspiring forces of social reconstruction. 
Liberty in particular seized the imagina- 
tion of mid-Victorian writers. One of 
John Stuart Mill’s most famous works was 
his essay On Libert}’ ; Herbert Spencer 
made freedom the central feature of his 
social philosophy. By liberty they meant 
the liberty of the individual, and they 
denied the right of the state to interfere 
with the individual more than was abso- 
lutely necessary for the safety and well- 
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being of the conimunity. Spencer desired 
to limit the functions of the state purely 
to police duties, and to the maintenance 
of an anny and na\y. In the sphere of 
action this line of thought was represented 
by the philosophic radicals and the so- 
called ‘ Manchester school.’ John Bright 
opposed the introduction of the Factory 
Acts, on the ground that this was no 
province for state interference. For the 
same reason Spencer opposed the intro- 
duction of .state education. 

The fact was that government hitherto 
had been in the hands of the aristocracy. 
With the extension of the franchise, and 
the awakening of political consciousness 
in the masses, the most urgent reforms 
appeared to be in the removal of restric- 
tions which had hitherto weighed upon 
the people. The romn.ants of the feudal 
system had to be abolished. The opera- 
tions of the state had hitherto been 
oppressive, and the freedom of the indivi- 
dual was a popular note in the conflict 
which arose of ‘ the Man versus the State.’ 

This trend of thought did not last vert- 
long. however. After the more vexatious 
restrictions had been removed, the pro- 
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ietariat conceived the idea that the state, 
which had previously been a somewhat 
tyrannical master, might be used for the 
purpose of positive beneficence ; and that 
laws should be made for the definite pur- 
pose of promoting the wealth and pros- 
perity of the people. The last quarter of 
the centurj' was thus characterised by a 
new tj’pe of legislation, to which the 
catchword of liberty was less appropriate. 
A v-Ast expansion of state 
activity took place. No Expansion of 

longer were restrictions re- State Activity 
moved ; no longer was 

taxation reduced. New restrictions and 
new taxation were the order of the day ; 
they differed from the old in that they 
were designed for the benefit of the 
people. The philosophers of freedom 
were in despair. The3' saw the power of 
the state growing year b\- 3-ear ; and as 
the state grew so the individual \\ ithered. 
Thev' prophesied that perfect equality 
might indeed be the goal ; but that it 
would be the equalitt’ of universal 
bondage. Moreover, these thinkers had 
alwavs declared that magnification of 
the .state conduced to war : and all 
their worst forebodings seemed to he 
realizeil. .As the nineteenth centurv 
passed awa3’, Great Britain was al reads- 
at war with the South .African repuhnes. 
.\rinamonts increased in everv countr3 ; 
a wave of militant imperialism swept 
Fngland. Similar movements occurred 
in the other countries of Europe, till the 
fin.vl ciMsli came in loiq, when the btjte 
-.w ellctl out to a degree never before km iwii . 
and tlic individual was reduced to naualit. 

tMlier schools of thought then weri*. 
howeeer, which placed quite a ehlierent 
iute'rprotation on events. They ;tre tu'P 
nunicrou,s for individual nieiitie-in. Th< 
'•tudv o( sociologv’ is still in a rudmu ntat". 
st.iti', and thewo is at present ne> clue as 
10 what form of social phiJe-isopht’ ni i". 
nUimately be established. It ma\' be th.it 
the' problems are too vast to admit e-'l a 
final solution. If such a solution is eWer 
roachetl. it wnll assuredh- be onlv .after 
manv- false steps through a vale of tears 
aiiel tribulation. The nineteenth centnrv- 
elid its work nobly in propounding the- 
problem. Its solution is the formidable 
task of generations still unboni. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE • 
VICTORIAN AGE 

Fifty Vcatv of Traii'^ition between Romanticism and 
Moclcnii'-m in tlie IMiddlo of the Nineteenth Centurv 

By J. B. PRIESTLEY 

Author of r'i!>uri.'s in Modern Literature, George llercditli, etc. 


HE ' Victorian age ' is one of the least 
arbitrary and misleading divisions 
of English literature^ yet we cannot 
begin examining its character until 
Sve have roughly defined its limits. Vic- 
torian literature, for our purpose, does not 
mean merely the literature produced 
during the reign of Queen \’ictoria. We 
cannot say exacth’ when the age began, 
and even less can wc say exactly when it 
finished; but it is not difficult to prove 
that its arrival did not coincide with the 
queen’s coronation nor its departure with 
her death. 

It began a few years before she ascended 
the throne. Tennyson, Dickens, Carlyle, 
Browning are great Metorian figures, 
and The I.oto->-Eaters and other poems 
in the same volume, Pickwick Papers, 
Sartor Resartiis and Paracelsus are 
among the best and most characteristic 
works of these author.^ ; yet thev had all 
appeared before Victoria came to the 
throne. That uns in iiSj/. and the 
earliest of thC'.e works was published 
in 1S32, so that we ma)- saj’ that the 
Victorian age began some time between 
these two }ears, in the carl}' ’thirties. 
By this time, the former age, the great 
romantic period, was completely. finished. 
Most of its major figures, Scott, Coleridge, 
Shelley, Keats, Byron, Lamb, Hazlitt, 
were dead, and those who remained, such 
as Wordsworth, Southc}’, dc Quincey, 
had already done their best work. Curi- 
ously enough, no author of anything like 
the first rank bridges the two periods. 
By the later ’twenties, the romantic age 
had spent its force, and then there fol- 
lowed a curious lull, during which the 
second-rate flourished, until at last there 
began that new age, soon to be called the 


Victorian, which takes it place among 
the greatest periods of English literature. 

So much for its beginning. We have now 
to ask ourselves how long it lasted, when 
it ended. The queen herself lived on into 
the twentieth century, but all students 
of the time, whether their interests arc 
political, economic, social or literary, will 
agree that the age to which she gave 
a name had vanished long before her 
death. By the time wc have arrived at 
the 'nineties, we have quitted Victorian 
England. Though a few of its great' 
literary figures were still alive and still 
writing during that decade, the literature 
of the 'nineties is certainly not Victorian, 
and the writers who were then attracting 
most attention, or wore at least beginning 
to make reputations, Rudyard Kipling, 
Bernard Shaw, H. G. V’clls, W. B. Yeats 
and others, are a whole world away from 
the Victorians. 

The length of the reign and the unusually 
long lixx's of some of its greatest writers 
have tempted critics to prolong unduly 
the age itself. Nearly all the 
so-called late Victorian writers Limits of 
do not really belong to the age, the period 
and should be assigned cither 
to a little transition period or to the 
modem period. Thus, Thomas Hardy 
is really the first of the moderns rather 
than the last of the \'ictorians. The 
real Victorian age covers about fifty 
years, from the early ’thirties to the early 
'eighties. By the end of this time the 
majority of its greatest figures (Tennyson, 
Browning and Arnold are the most notable 
exceptions) have disappeared. Dickens, 
Thackeray, Macaulay, Carlyle, George 
Eliot, the Brontes, Mill, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Trollope are 
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all .gone, and some of them have been 
dead for twenty years. 

If we accept these limits, we shall expect 
to find the age at its height during the 
’fifties, the middle of the period, and that 
is what we do find, for these ten years are 
the richest in the treasures, both in verse 
and prose, of Victorian literature. In 
poetry, they open with In Memoriam, 
and aftenvards give us Browning’s Men 
and Women, Matthew Arnold’s Poems, 
Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh, the Idylls 
of the King and (perhaps as an antidote) 
Fitzgerald’s Omar. Among their prose 
works are Carlyle’s Life of Sterling and 
Latterday Pamphlets, Mill’s On Liberty, 
Ruskin’s Stones of Venice and several 
volumes of Modern Painters, Darwin’s 
Origin of Species, Buckle’s History of 
Civilization, Borrow’s Lavengro — to name 
merely a few at random. But it is with 
the novel that these years achieve their 
greatest triumph : David Copperfield, 
Bleak House, Esmond, The Newcomes, 
Villette, Adam Bede, Cranford, Bar- 
chester Towers, The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel, Westward Ho !, It is Never Too 
Late to Mend ; the list is astonishing in 
its excellence and variety. 

Here, then, are these fifty years of 
literature, the Victorian age, fixed securely 



LORD MACAULAY 

The brilliant literary gifts of Thomas Babington, 
Lord Macaulay (1800-59) are manifest in his 
famous History of England, and. however 
severely his prejudices and partiality may be 
criticised, his merits as a stylist are undoubted. 

Painting by Sir F, Grant 


in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
To chronicle its triumphs, piling up dates 
and the names of men and books, would be 
a simple even though somewhat laborious 
task ; to disengage its peculiar charac- 
teristics, to reveal its essential qualitic.s, 
to conjure up the spirit of the age — this 
is a very different and an unusualh- 
difficult task. Any other period, it would 
seem, would submit more readily to a brief 
analysis. The first glance at the age 
appals us, all the more so because we have 
not the advantage of seeing it at the end of 
a long perspective of time. This literatiue 
seems as crowded, tumultuous and be- 
wildering as a street scene by Cruikshank 
or ‘ Phiz.’ It is obvious that wc cannot 
string these Victorians on one or two 
leading ideas, like beads on a cord. 

Some periods of literature arc ca>ily 
and quickly analysed, because they show 
a united front ; they are ani- 
mated by one spirit, haunted Complexity 
by one dream of art and life ; ot the Age 
their tvriters all face one 
way. The Victorian, with its rich com- 
plexity, is clearly not one of those periods, 
and compared with them it seems chao.s 
itself. There would appear to be not 
one but half a dozen Victorian ages. No 
sooner do we decide to accept cnc writer’s 
point of view as being typical of the age 
than we discover a number of his fellows, 
authors of equal importance, hotlv de- 
nouncing that point of view. Many critics, 
perhaps in their bewilderment and de- 
spair, have .finally clutched at the nearest 
clue and have only succeeded in mis- 
representing the period. We are Ire- 
quently told, for example, that a smug 
complacency is characteristic of \’ictoiian 
literature, and so, undoubtedh-, it is ; 
but equally characteristic is the upjjosing 
spirit of unrest and indignation and iroiiv ; 
indeed, there are more great \’ictorians 
discovered protesting against smug com- 
placency than exhibiting it. Moreot'cr. 
it will not do to make one author— let us 
say, Macaulay — ^representative of the time, 
and then to pretend, by making use ot 
such misleading phrases as ' in advance 
of their day,’ that other and equally 
prominent Victorian authors, who do 
not happen to have this type of mind, 
are somehow not -there at all. The 
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disillusioned and ironical Carlyle, the in- 
dignant Dickens, to name no others, are 
just as much part of Victorian literature 
as the complacent Macaulay. 

There is perhaps no better example of 
the extraordinary contrasts to be found 
in this period than that between Macaulay 
and Carlyle, who, apart from their 
passion for great historical figures 
and events, have nothing whatever in 
common, living in two entirely different 
worlds, cancelling one another out at 
every turn. Yet both of them are 
figures that cannot be ignored, men who 
spoke widely and forcibly to and for their 
time, who are there representing Victorian 
literature. With them arc half a hundred 
others, man5’ of them, it would seem, 
equally contradictory, and for the great 
majority of these writers we have to find, 
as it were, a common denominator of 
thought and feeling and literary expres- 
sion. Where are we to find those sUken 
threads of theory that will guide us through 
this labyrinth of books and authors ? 
Oin first impulse is to retire, baffled. 

We have only to remain a moment 
longer, how'ever, to see that the task is 
not hopeless, that those ver}^ features 
of the age that have defeated 
An age of US are characteristics that tell 
Transition US a great deal. We begin 
to notice that this literature, 
bewildering though it may be, has a shape, 
a flavour of its o\\ n. Already wo have 
seen that it is unusuall}' rich and varied 
and apparently individualistic. Its most 
characteristic figures have a vague re- 
semblance to one another, if onh’ in 
their energy and copiousness, their sense 
of the picturesque, their interest in in- 
dividual character, in all of which even 
Macaulay and Carh’le join hands. We 
have seen that this is not one of those 
pjeriods that are obviously animated by 
a single spirit, periods in which evervbody 
seems to face one way; and this fact 
itself begins to shape its character for 
us. Evidently it is really an age of transi- 
tion. It docs not live in a world that 
seems completely settled for the time 
being, nor yet in a world that seems 
to be starting all over again. 

There are some ages in which men seem 
to have solved, to their own satisfaction. 


all the great puzzles of this life;. when 
most people are in agreement about 
the most important things; when there 
would appear to be no more vague and 
distant, luring or terrifying horizons ; 
when the world is no longer tottering on 
the brink of disaster nor 
within sight of the millen- Notes of the 
nium, but is in a pleasant Classical Age 
stale of equilibrium ; when 
common sense is everywhere acceptable 
but enthusiasm is frowned upon; when 
writers and readers have a common back- 
ground of thought and feeling, and every 
man can ^understand every other man, 
so that the task of an author is not to 
dig down to new strata of thought and 
feeling, but to shape and polish the 
familiar material from the common store. 
I-iterature naturally becomes ‘ what oft 
was thought but ne’er so well expressed.' 
Pope himself, the author of that line, 
lived in such an age, which may be 
called classical. 

At the other extreme are the romantic 
ages, which come into being during those 
times when the world suddenly seems 
to rouse itself from a long sleep ; when 
horizons, hitherto unsuspected, gradually 
come into view ; when nothing is settled 
but everything — universal catastrophe or 
millennium — ^is possible ; when every 
writer makes haste to reveal his innermost 
longings, his most fantastic dreams. The 
Elizabethan was such an age, and so was 
that which came to an end when the Vic- 
torians wei'C quitting their schoolrooms. 

It is obvious that the Victorian is quite 
different from the classical ages. But 
this does not transform it into a romantic 
age, in spite of its bearing a certain 
resemblance to such periods, whose energy 
and gusto and fecundity, whose djlight 
in the picturesque, whose contempt for 
frugalitj' and smooth common sense it 
undoubtedly shares. It is not simply a 
continuation, or re-birth, of the romantic 
age that it follows. That age, following 
on the heels of the Industrial Revolution 
and the French Revolution, marks the 
real change, when the world turned a 
comer, when modem life began. Notwith- 
standing the colossal stir and ferment 
of the whole century, once we axe com- 
fortably inside it the real transformation 
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ROBERT BROWNING 

Intended as a companion to a pictuic o£ Eluabeth 
Barrett Brow ning. this likeness of Robert Brow n- 
ing (1812-89), whose poetry is one of the chief 
glories of the Victorian era, was made at Rome 
by Field Talfourd in 1850 
Xttltoual Poifunt Giil\n loith 

has taken place, at least so far as that 
background of thought and feeling which 
is important to literature is concerned. 

Involuntarily our minds bear witness to 
this fact. Thus, lor example, if wc think 
of Gibbon, Coleridge and ^latthcw Arnold, 
three veiy different but oquall}- repre- 
sentative literary liguies, we discover that 
Coleridge and Arnold 'Cein quite cloac 
together, almost contemporaries, and that 
Gibbon stands apart. Vet Gibbon was 
bom only thirty -live years before Cole- 
ridge, w liereas Arnold was bom fifty- years 
after. It is the turning ol the corner that 
immense])' enlarges that gajj of thirty- 
five yeans and reduces that other of fifty. 
Nevertheless, the fact that Arnold aiid 
Coleridge seem so close to one another 
does not mean that the \’ictorian is a 
mere continuation of the romantic age 
that preceded it. Tlie two periods are 
not opposed in spirit ; they have much 
in common ; but at the best the later 
can be onh’ described as a modification 
of the earlier ; and so thorough is this 
modifying process that the characters of 
the two periods are quite different. 

The Victorians clearly ow'e a great deal 
to the great romanticists, Wordsworth, 
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Coleridge, Scott, Keats, Shelley, Byron, 
and they may be seen following them in 
various directions. But instead of going 
farther along the same paths, as they 
might be expected to do, it is signilicmt 
that the Victorians do not go so |.n 
Tennyson and Broyvning are lom.mtK 
but not so purely romantic as Colei idgi 
and Shelley and Keats. Tennyson .md 
Arnold are loy'ers of nature, but they ,11 1 
not so single-minded, do not brood oyii 
nature so intensely, as Wordswoith 
Even Carlyle cannot show us anything 
like Scott’s picturesque and passinn.iti 
Toryism. 

But there is no necessity to miiltiplv 
instances. The great romanticist-, living 
in a time that, as it yvere, burst thiough 
into another yvorld, go off into the yi.i\ 
blue. The Victorians, yvhilc oyvniiig .illi- 
giance to romance, resist these call- to 
the uttermost ends of the univer.-c and 
contrive not to go very far from honv 
They might be described as the hoini 
service troops in the great aimy of 
romance. They are not contemptuou- 
— as Dr. Johnson yvould have becn — 
toyvards those ' magic casements, opening 
on the foam of perilous 
seas,' but, on the other Compromise with 
hand, they have no in- Romanticism 
tention of looking for 
them in ‘faery lands forlorn,’ anrl tiii-t 
that there are similar casements a littli 
less magical perhaps, someyvhere it mini 
the next corner. They hoped to donn-ti 
cate romance, these Victorians, and tin- 
process ol domestication e.xplains ttitiin 
characteristics of their literatiiie. 

It explains in part yvhy then pintiy 
has not the strength of their pio-e yynik 
It is a compromise, and poetiv di-lili- 
compromises. The poet must be wlmli - 
hearted and single-minded, and 11111 -t 
surrender himself to something, to natuit 
or a passionate meditation on bctiufy oi 
the idea of human perfectibility, a- \\'oi(i-- 
worth or Keats or Shelley did. But tin 
Victorian poets yvere never yvilling to 
surrender themselves in this fashion Tlm- 
there is about them, in spite of then 
splendid natural gifts and, indeed, then 
magnificent achievement, a certain sense 
of frustration. Unlike the earlier poets, 
they do not seem to understand the natui e 
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of their own peculiar powers and thus 
are always trying to write a kind of poetry 
that they were never meant to write. 

This is the weakness of the greate.st of 
them, one of the representative figures of 
the age, Tennyson. Now Tennyson was 
a bom romantic poet, a 
Tennyson a master of haunting sound 
born Romantic and strange atmosphere, 
who could express to per- 
fection, .more justly and exquisitely than 
- any other English poet, certain twilight 
moods and vague longings. We can see 
him, a sombre, picturesque figure, brood- 
ing over rich landscapes whoso colour is 
fading in the waning light. He is the 
supreme poet of those moods when we 
are melancholy and know not why, 
when vain tears — 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes. 

In looking on the happy Autumn-fields, 

And thinlung of the days that are no more. . . 

His observation of nature can be 
astonishingly accurate ; but he is happiest 
when he is conjuring up some landscape 
that is at once richly e.xotic and vague, 
something seen in a dream, where ‘ droops 
the milkwhite peacock like a ghost,’ 
where 

Full-faced above the valley stood the moon , 
And like a downward smoke, the slender 
stream 

Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did 
seem. 

It is significant that when he writes a 
long narrative poem, for the most part 
with a domestic English background, the 
passages that are most memorable arc 
those describing the fantastic tropical 
island (like a place in a dream) on which 
Enoch Arden is wrecked ; we remember 

The mountain wooded to the peak, the lawns 
And winding glades high up like u.ays to 
Heaven, 

The slender coco’s drooping ciou n oJ plumes. 
The lightning flash of insect and of bird. 

The lustre of the long convolvuluses 
That coil’d around the stately stems, and ran 
Ev’n to the limit of the land, the glows 
And glories of the broad belt of the world. . . 

long after we have forgotten the more 
dramatic passages of the poem. The 
whole bent of his poetic genius was in one 
direction, towards pure romance. 


Yet he will -for ever try to force, it in 
other directions. It would seem as if he 
did not entirely trust romantic poetry, as 
if he felt that he was indulging himself 
when he became the pure romanticist, a 
fact that may possibly be to his credit as 
a man and a citizen, but certainly does 
.not add to his well-being as an artist. 
Sometimes he makes the mistake of trying 
to be a classical poet in a world that did 
not, could not, support a classical poet, 
if only, because it was a world of rapid 
transition in thought, not a world in 
which everything was settled for a time. 
Tennyson's command of language and of 
poetic technique in general was so magni- 
ficent that he could have been the spokes- 
man of anything, but he erred (not ignobly) 
in imagining that he ought to express his 
world, which was really in no position to 
demand a spokesman, rather than his own 
temperament. 

A typical example of his strength 
and weakness is his poem The Epic. 
The basis of this poem is, of course, 
the glorious fragment entitled Morte 
D’Arthur, describing the passing of 
Arthur and the twilight of his great age, 
the kind of subject very near and dear to 



ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 


Alfred Tennyson (iSog-92) ranks as one of the 
foremost poets of the Victorian age, of the spirit 
of which he is a representative interpreter. Idylls 
of the King and In Memoriam are among bis 
most familiar works. 
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the poet’s heart. But this piece of pure 
romance must not, it seems, be allowed, to 
-stand by itself ; it must be domesticated ; 
and so it is framed in a trivial anecdote 
that tells us how a number of old college 
friends passed their Christmas Eve, and 
how one of them read out the fragment, 
the only surviving book of a burned epic. 
Ironically enough, the reason that this 
fictitious poet gives for burning his 
-Vrthurian epic is as follows : 

He thought that nothing new w.is said, or else 
Something so said 'twas nothing — tliat a 
truth 

Looks freshest in the fashion ot the day. . . 
the ironj' h'ing in the fact that this was 
Tennyson’s own mistake. His truths in 
the fashion of the dat’ now seem anvthing 
but fresh, and the more we admire those 
poems, such as The Lotos-Eaters, Ulysses, 
Tithonus aud some of 
Fashion impedes the short lyrics, in which 
poetry’s flight he cxpre.-sed his own 
temperament and poetic 
genius, the more we begrudge the time 
he spent in smoothly spiniting moral 
and sentimental anecdotes. And this 
sense of partial frustration in' the poets 
of the age could be easily illustrated by 
references to Tennyson’s contemporaries ; 
to Browning, who froquenth soems to 
have mistaken his wry medium ; to 
-Vniold, whose poetical temperament pulls 
one way and idea of what poetry ought to 
be pulls another way, and to many others, 
if the prose of the age did not immediatelv 
claim our attention. 

.V great deal of \'ict()nan poetry is 
narrative verse, and it i^ ditlicult to avoid 
the thought that we should haw enjoyed 
these tales more if thev had been presented 
to us ill the form ot prose, as onlinarv 
fiction. This is not a conclusion that would 
stand the strict investigation of litoraiy 
criticism, yet it is a very .significant con- 
clusion. It gives us a hint, perhaps more 
than a hint, of what happened during this 
process that I have called the domestica- 
tion of romance. What was poetrj-’s loss 
was the gain of prose fiction, bringing the 
great Victorian novel into existence. It is 
not difficult to see why; for what is the 
novel itself but the domestication of 
romance ? This is essentially the literary 
form in which romance begins at home. 


LITERATURE OF 

The history of the English novel telU 
us how, in the previous age, two famili.ir 
kinds, the historical romance and the 
intimate domestic noi’cl, ivere at last per- 
fected by Scott and Jane Austen. One i- 
a triumph of wide and sympathetic im igi- 
nation, the other of acute observation 
Many of the lesser Victorians followed on- 
or other of these two, trying to turn tlu n.- 
selvcs into later Scotts or Austens ; but ih" 
greater Metorian novelists 
found it easy to blend the Essence ol the 
two forms, while adding, Victorian Novel 
ot course, various new 
elements of their own. The whole ])im- 
cess, the whole drift of the time, was m 
their favour; they floated happily with 
the tide. These novelists found them- 
selves in a world in which the indi\-iduai, 
his manners, his character, his intimal ■ 
romance, stood out sharply against .i 
background of shifting and conflictm'.t 
ideas. The individual, the domestic sceiu , 
the secret little romance, are a])t tn 
be lost sight of both in a world that i-. 
almost completely settled, that boa-t' 
one dominating system of thought, aud ii 
a world that is excitedty turning a conn. i , 
discovering that it is in a new univu’si m 
which anj'thing might happen. Then' 
are, of course, other reasons wh\ th 
Metorian novelists worked in the wai m 
which the}' did and were so ama/.ingK 
successful, and we shall come to the-^ ■ 
reasons a little later ; but already w e ha\ r 
touched upon the greatest of them. 

If now we turn to Dickens, as beloie 
we turned to Tennyson, we shall see that 
the novelist’s position is strengtheiiLd li\ 
the character of the age just as the iioit’- 
was weakened by it. This mat' .'q)])! a- 
surprising, if only because Dickens i- a 
writer with very great and obt loin 
limitations. ‘ It is remarkable,' sav> 
Santayana, in what is perhaps the be-t 
short criticism of Dickens ever written, 
all the more valuable because it is the woik 
of a foreigner — ' it is remarkable, in spite 
of his ardent simplicity and openness ot 
heart, how insensible Dickens was to the 
greater themes of the human imagination 
— religion, science, politics, art. He was a 
waif himself, and utterly disinherited.' 
But the limitations of Dickens are his own 
personal limitations, the result of his 
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temperament and history, and are not 
something, as it were, imposed on his 
genius from outside. He was at least 
able to put all of himself into his work. 
The drift of the time, instead of limiting 
his genius, gave it its opportunity. 

No novelist was ever more domestic 
than Dickens, and no novelist was ever at 
heart more fantastically romantic. This 
waif of genius was shut out not only from 
culture, from ideas, from 
-Qfaarles Dickens’ ‘ the greater themes of 
Genius and Art the human imagination,’ 
but also from many im- 
mensely important .sides of life, so that 
in his novels (to quote Santayana again) 
‘ we may almost say there is no army, 
no navy, no church, no sport, no distant 
travel, no daring adventure, no feeling 
for the watery wastes and the motley 
nations of the planet, and — luckily, with 
his notion of them — no lords and ladies.’ 
On the other hand, being a waif of 
genius he looked about him with his sharp, 
bright eyes and proceeded to create a 
world of his own out of new materials, 
all that was left over when ideas, religion, 
science, politics, travel and the rest had 
been removed. And what was left over 
was the ordinary cvery-day domestic life 
of the middle classes and the poor. 

This material, with which everyone is 
familiar, Dickens transmuted into his 
peculiar fiction, something that is at once 
very real, closer to actual fact in its detail 
than a newspaper report, and yet as fan- 
tastic as the wildest (lerman romance. 
When Martin Chuzzlewit and Mark Tapley 
landed in England after their disastrous 
American visit, we arc told that they made 
for the nearest cheap tavern and there 
enjoyed steak and beer, and that when 
they had done, they gazed blissfully into 
the street. The account goes on : 

Even the street was m.ide a Iniry stieel, 
by being half hidden in an atmosphere of 
steak and strong, stout, .st.ind-up English 
beer. For, on the wmdow'-glass hung such a 
mist, that Mr. Tapley was obliged to rise and 
wipe it with his handkerchief, before the 
passengers appeared like common mortals. 
And even then, a spiral little cloud went 
curling up from their two glasses of hot grog, 
which nearly hid them from each other 

And if for the atmosphere of steak and 
beer and the mist we substitute the 


romantic imagination, curiously powerful, 
copious and childlike, of Dickens, the 
quotation is no bad description of his art, 
which began with the nearest mean street 
and ended in a comic-melodramatic fairy- 
land of it.s own. 

With Dickens, the individual is every- 
thing. His very limitations prevent any- 
thing standing between him and strictly 
individual relationships. He does not see 
human life through a mist of ideas. It is 
absurd to claim him as a member of any 
political party ; his sphere, like that of 
Christianity itself, is that which begins 
just where political action ends, in the 
private life of individuals. There are no 
poor in Dickens — those poor that were 
already beginning to be a problem — but 
simply a vast number of poverty-stricken 
persons, whose life he knows intimately. 
Fellow feeling, from rowdy good fellow- 
ship to noble charity, is his inspiration. 

But while he secs existence from the 
point of view of private lives, he still paints 
it from the outside and not from the in- 
side. He is only concerned with what goes 
on, so to speak, in back parlours, not what 
goes on in the dim recesses of the mind. 
Virtue and vice, with him, are absolute 



CHARLES DICKENS 

This photograph showing Charles Dickens 
fi8i2-70) at work in the chalet at Gadshill Place 
is one of the last taken of the great novelist whose 
genius produced the most enduring work of the 
century in the realm of fiction. 
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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


As a novelist — author of at least two unques- 
tionable masterpieces of fiction — and as a moral 
influence through the medium of his kindly satire. 
Thackeray (1811-63) is one of the outstanding 
literary figures of his century. 

Crayon ifrnu’ini! by E, Goodwyn Lewis 

and not relative. His villains, those 
misers and lawyers and others in whom 
the springs of natnral feeling have been 
choked up, are simply embodiments of the 
bad will. They seem to ns unreal monsters, 
for all their vividness, creatures quite 
unlike any persons we have known, because 
we arc never allowed a .glimpse of their 
point of view. It ne\ er occurs to Dickens 
that a miser or a hypocrite may have a 
mind touched with a genuine if .stran.ge 
jioctry of its own ; and here he is the 
inferior of a novelist witli whom he is 
sometimes compared, Balzac, who n.-veals 
to us the springs of passion in the minds 
of such characters, and thereby gives 
them a higher reality. Dickens’ people 
are all of a piece ; they are good or they 
are bad, and there is an end of it ; and 
what they are, they remain, not developing 
in any way. The grotesque characters 
are always grotesque, so that though we 
come to delight in them, even to love 
them, sharing their absurd fortunes, they 
always remain people observed not only 
from the outside but, as it tvere, from the 
outside at the moment rvhen rve have first 
set eyes on them. 
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This explains why the great Dicken.s 
characters are at once so puzzingly real 
and unreal. They are real because they 
arc shrcw'dlj' obsc‘r\'od and then dowered 
with their creator's immense vitality, and 
thcr- arc unreal beoause, unlike people in 
actual life, they ahvays remain the figurc:s 
they' appeared when we first saw them. 
They do not show us new facets, as real 
people do when we come to know them, but 
go on, w'ith magnificent gusto, eiicllessK' 
repeating themselves. They would be 
nothing but grotesque automata, in \\ ho5e 
fate we could have little interest, if it wen- 
not for the fact that they have their being 
in An atmosphere of passionate fellow 
feeling. And, if we think of these charac- 
ters and then turn back to the memories 
of our childhood, we shall come close to 
the secret of Dickens, who carried a 
childlike imagination, reinforced by im- 
mense powers of observation, memory and 
expression, into his adult life and his art. 

All this has led us away from that 
process of domesticating romance which 
is one key to the literary character of tlie 
age and the most important reason why 
the Victorian no%-el was 
so successful. Dickens Thackeray, stylist 
is the representative and philosopher 
figure, but the process 
can be seen at work in the other novel- 
ists, in sjnte of marked differences in 
temperament and- in the nature of tlu-ir 
art. It is there in Thackeray, who, for 
all his bitter comments on the .socird 
scene, was romantic at heart. But he 
was not so well sc:r\ed by the figi.: a.' 
Uickcus was, for we cannot avoid the 
suspicion that Tliackcray, a man of greCii 
literary genius, a born stylist, woukl ha\ i- 
been more sure of liimself if ho had lived 
in some other age. 

He could not, like Dickens, c.scape ideas 
altogether, but neither could he fasten 
upon them. Thus he sometimes soi-m.s 
to exist uneasily in mid-air, a philosophical 
novelist without a philosophy. His fiv- 
quent shrugging of the shoulders and cries 
of ' Vanity ! ’ suggest timidity and a 
sense of defeat. He was the best naturally 
equipped novelist of the century, could 
create and develop character, had ar 
unusual sense of atmosphere (no Englisl 
novelist can suggest the passage of time 
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better than Thackeray) and an 
acquaintance, both wide and close, with 
the whole social scene, and possessed a 
prose style with which he could do almost 
anything, a style far superior to that of 
Scott or Dickens or George Eliot or 
Meredith ; and yet, with all this, his 
position as a major figure is insecure. 
However much we may admire, we can 
never escape the feeling of disappointment, 
the suspicion that he was frustrated. The 
limitations of the age seem to weigh 
more heavily upon him than they do upon 
any of his contemporaries. The curious 
transition period in which he lived never 
offered his powers full play, and ho lacked 
the courage and energy of men who can 
escape the limitations of theii own time. 

Had” he lived earlier, in the 
eighteenth century, he might 
have been more at ease ; 
and it is significant that 
his greatest achievement, 

Esmond, re-creates that cen- 
tury. Had he lived later, he 
would have found more en- 
couragement to speak out 
But as it was he could not 
or would not tell all he knew 
or undertake great themes 
worthy of his powers. This 
is why he never seems quite 
whole-hearted in his work. 

He was sufficiently detached 
from the early Victorian age 
to observe its social snob- 
bery, but not suliiciently 
detached to see that there 
were greater themes for the 
novelist than those connected 
with snobbery. This, wo may 
say, he did not clearly see, 
but he was haunted by a 
feeling that there were a 
number of very important 
things that he was for ever 
leaving unsaid, hence the 
vague uneasiness that runs 
through his work. As a 
novelist of manners, however, 
he still remains unequalled for 
breadth, vivacity and truth. 

That social snobbery so re- 
peatedly assailed by Thack- 
eray is, of course, one of the 


leading characteristics of the early’ part 
of the Victorian period. It was brought 
into existence by a re-shuffling of society. 
This was a time when ' classes ’ were still 
recognized, but when class distinctions 
were no longer clearly marked, and 
therefore a period when social ‘ climbing ’ 
and pretence and snobbery flourished; 
when the little things of social life, of no 
importance at other times when it was 
obvious at a glance to which ‘ class ' a 
person belonged, became very important 
indeed and drawing-rooms became a 
field of battle. This is the reason why 
there are more snobs and ‘ climbers,’ 
more triumphs and disasters centred round 
an invitation to a ball or a dinner in 
Victorian fiction than there are in all the 



_ THACKERAY’S WAR ON SNOBS , 
niackeray's moral indignation over false ethical values _ is 
eflected in his scathing exposure of the petty social rivalries 
if the day. Many of his highly efiective satires, including 
Its. Perkins’s Ball, published in 1847. of which this is the title 
page, appeared under the pseudonym of M. A. Titmarsh. 
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rest ‘of English literatun put together. 
The novelist, surveying a social life in 
which so many people '-.re all pretending 
to be a little nearer the ' upper suckles ’ 
— as Thackeray’s Jeames calls them — 
than they actually are, a world of petty 
intrigues and tea-cup scheming, naturally 
makes what he or she can out of it, and 
the result is a whole literature, from 
Barchester Towers and Evan Harrington 
downwards, of social pretence and intrigue. 
He or she (for naturally this is the oppor- 
tunity of the woman novelist) is all the 
more likely to deal with such material 
because, during the Victorian age, there 
is a marked absence of certain other 
kinds of material. 

We have already seen that this is not 
one of those periods when everything 
is settled for a time, when there is a 
generally accepted starting-point from 
which anything might be examined and 
discussed, nor is it one of those other 
periods when everything seems to be 
beginning again and everj'body is excited 
about new ideas ; but it is an age some- 
where between the two, though nearer the 
second than the first, an age of some- 
what uneasy transition, when new ideas 
are neither wildly accepted nor rejected, 
but are dubiously examined or cautiously 



POET AND CRITIC 


Author of the Scholar Gipsy, The Forsaken 
Merman and other poems of outstanding dis- 
tinction, Matthew Arnold (1822-88) also did fane 
work as a literary critic; notably in his Essays 
in Criticism, published between 1863 and 1888. 
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avoided. Many thing-,, such as religion, 
politics and so forth, W'cre now begiiinint; 
to appear as special and separate ' prob- 
lems,’ to be reported on liy the experts ; 
so that the man of letters, doubtful him- 
self and naturally wishing to make the 
widest possible appeal, tended to leave 
out these things altogether, to omit the 
great background of ideas and to con- 
centrate all his attention on the social 
life in the foreground. There arc other 
reasons for this restriction, but in ordf r 
to find them and to explain other notabb- 
characteristics of the literature ol tiii 
time, wc must return to an examinatioi 
of the general character of the age itsell. 

It is a commonplace of the histon 
books that after the conclusion of tbr 
Napoleonic Wars England soon bccam ■ 
an isolated power. 

During the fifty years Insularity of 
following Waterloo she Victorian England 
may be said to have 

become more of an island than she had 
been for centuries. Victorian Englaiul 

is an insular England. The romantic 
movement, which had been intci national, 
came to an end and for at least tilty \ Lar- 
no other great movement of this kind 
swept through Europe, linking Enel. .11 1 
and the Continent. Wliilo revolutum 

and reaction went on abroad, at bom.- 
there w-as a long period of peact .111 1 
prosperity, which developed in ti 
typical Victorian mind a certain in^ii ui 
complacency that naturally tended 10 
increase this isolation. That famous n 
mark about ' all foreigners bein.g lool- ' 
does not belong to the age, but ne\.'i 
theless it is typical of its spirit. \’ictoiMii 
men of genius, such as Dickens .md 
Tennyson and Thackeray, never wTote 
more foolishly, never showed less imagina- 
tion, than when they wrote about the 
foreigner. There were exceptions, of cour-'O, 
for it is one of the glories (and — foi the 
critic — difficulties) of this age that it 
can provide exceptions to anything. 

Carlyle and, later, Meredith, both of 
whom had come under German influences, 
made this complacent John Bullism their 
target, and it was attacked even more 
persistently and successfully by the 
greatest literary critic the age can boast, 
Matthew Arnold. Arnold’s first Essays m 
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TWO WOMEN OF LITERARY GENIUS 
Hersell a successful wnter of novels dealing with village life, Eliza- 
beth Cleghorn Gaskell (right), 1810-65, published in 1857 a vivid 
biography of Charlotte Bronte (left) The novels of the latter arc 
characterised by their intensity of feeling and exceptional eloquence, 
the more remarkable in view of their creator’s narrow experience 
Poit.aU^ by Gcor^L Richmond, National Potftait Galhry, London ^ 


Criticism are nothing 
more than a protest 
against this insular spirit ; 
a direct protest by means 
of a denunciation of what 
Arnold calls ' provincial- 
ism, and an indirect 
protest in the shape of a 
number of critical studies 
all devoted to foreign 
writers. Indeed, Arnold’s 
mistake is to fall into the 
opposing error, so that 
we find him praising as 
the very noblest swans 
not a few foreign writers 
who were soon seen to be 
nothing but geese. His 
other mistake is to under- 
estimate the value of per- 
sonality, as opposed to 
careful performance, in 
art, and to apply too narrow a theory 
of aesthetics to literature. In all this, 
however, he was only swinging too far 
round in what was, after all, the right 
direction, and he contrived to indicate 
nearly every weakness of the thought and 
art of his age. He saw clearly that it 
was too complacently insular and illiberal 
in its thought, and too fond of letting 
personality run riot, too easy and copious, 
too indifferent to sound form and a fine 
frugality in its art. 

England, thus left co herselt, became 
— shall we say ? — very English. She 
developed herselt in her own way, and as 
her way in literature 
Interpretation of happens to be, on the 
the national temper whole, a very good 
way, we need not be 
surprised that Victorian literature is at 
once so nch and varied. It displays, 
better than any other, not even excepting 
the Elizabethan and romantic literatures, 
the national temper. It is at once romantic 
and humorous, individualistic, eccentric, 
impatient of formal limits. A certain 
insular and domestic cosiness now descends 
upon it. The characteristic English em- 
phasis upon individual character rather 
than upon society in general or any back- 
ground of ideas is more noticeable in 
Victorian literature than it is in the 
literature of any other period. 


Carlyle sees this life simply as a field of 
action for great men, and turns history 
into a series of biographies. Bi owning is 
pre-eminently the poet of all the twists 
and variations of human cnaracter. All 
the novelists are, first and foremost, 
creators of character, and, however faulty 
the more important Victorian novels may 
be either as narratives or as interpreta- 
tions of life, they are certainly filled, 
frequently crowded, with vivid and enter- 
taining human beings. The result is that 
all manner of people arrive to take their 
place in literature. Charlotte Bronte 
shows what a world of tragic passion there 
may be in the heart of a plain little 
provincial governess. George Eliot almost 
succeeds in turning the lower middle- 
class life of the Midlands into high intel- 
lectual comedy. Mrs. Gaskell makes 
something more absorbing than any fan- 
tasy out of the history of a few queer old 
nobodies buried away in a village. Trol- 
lope chronicles all the petty warfare in 
a cathedral town, at a time when the 
Church was at its dullest, and succeeds 
in becoming infinitely entertaining. 

Not only was Victorian England iso- 
lated and at peace (no war on the grand 
scale taking place during the whole 
period), but she was also, of course, im- 
mensely prosperous. Modem industried- 
ism began to conquer the world, and 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE 

Valuable light is thrown on English clerical life 
in the Victorian era bv the novels of Anthony 
Trollope (1815-82), whose literary reputation 
rests most firmly on his Barchester senes, 
which contains many clever character studies 

England was the very heart of this 
system. Her population and wealth in- 
creased at a prodigious rate. There is no 
need to dwell or enlarge upon these 
familiar facts, but we have still to see how 
they affected the literature of the age. 
The reading public had been immensely 
enlarged during the preceding age, but 
now, with the spread of education, it 
grew by leaps and bounds, taking in one 
class after another. 

The lower middle class, small trades- 
men, superior artisans and the like, for 
the most part Nonconformist and some- 
what Puntanical, was probably the chief 
addition to the reading public during the 
early part of the age, just as the working 
class was in the later. As the tastes of 
these people had necessarily to be con- 
sulted by professional authors, by editors 
and publishers, who desired a wide 
audience, this, therefore, is a fact of some 
importance. Women, too, of all classes, 
read more and brought hundreds of 
circulating libraries, usually filled with 
novels, into existence. 

The natural result was that scores of 
new periodicals, lighter than the old 
quarterlies, began to appear, and so it 
became possible for authors to make a 
.good part of their income from periodical 
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contributions, whether in the form of 
serial stories, short tales or historical and 
critical articles. Publishing, now separated 
from the bookselling or printing trades, 
became a lucrative and elaborate busi- 
ness, and with the publisher there ariived 
the professional author. In spite of the 
fact that innumerable men had previ- 
ously earned their living by writing 
books, the professional author, as we 
know him now, was a new figure. Even 
Scott, who made a fortune out of his 
novels, was not really a professional 
author in the modem sense, for he did 
not think of himself or like others to think 
of him as primarily a writer, but rather 
as a legal gentleman who happened to 
have a taste for authorship. But now an 
author no longer expected to be rewarded 
by a few rich patrons, by a pension or by 
a political sinecure, but found it possible 
to be rewarded directly by the reading 
public. And this public had grown so 
large that it could reward its favourites 
very liberally indeed, and could keep a 
large number of other writers in some- 
thing like comfort. 

The immensely rapid growth of the 
reading public and the arrival of the pro- 
f^ional author, absolutely dependent on 
the favour of that public, 
are factors of some im- Growth of the 
portance in the history of reading public 
Victorian literature. They 
partly explain its great fertility, par- 
ticularly in fiction. They might be 
used to explain a whole host of minor 
characteristics. Thus, for example, the 
form of the Victorian novel as we see it 
in the works of Dickens and Thackeray 
is not something independent of mere 
literary economics, but is the direct result 
of certain conditions. 

Both Dickens and Thackeray, wishing 
to appeal to a large and none too wealthy 
public, adopted the plan of publishing 
their tales in serial parts, in fortnightly or 
monthly instalments. They began with 
some rough outline of the story m their 
minds, but then wrote each instalment as 
it was wanted. If the sales fell off, after 
a time, either the novel was speedily con- 
cluded or (as in Martin Chuzzlewit, whose 
American chapters were an afterthought) 
some new interest was added ; but, on 
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the other hand, a steady or increasing 
demand would add a good many extra 
chapters. This hand-to-mouth method 
made any but a long, loose, rambling tale 
impossible ; hence the prevalence of the 
huge, biographical form of novd, crowded 
with figures and crammed with irrelevant 
if delightful incidents. 

The professional author and his pub- 
lishers, immediately dependent upon the 
favour of the public, were necessarily in- 
fluenced by the taste of the public. Even 
where they were not concerned with merely 
tickling the mob, as so many lesser writers 
were now, they were frequently moved, 
as both Tennyson and Dickens were, by a 
sense of responsibility towards a wide and 
appreciative audience, and this was not, 
unfortunately, always in the best interests 
of their art. Literature no longer found 
its way only into gentlemen's libraries and 
a few boudoirs, but now entered the 
parlours of the whole nation. "Fiction 
especially became a middle-class, family, 
domestic entertainment, with the result 
that the things that were never talked 
about in the parlour became unmention- 
able in the novel. Literature became more 
reticent on the subject of 
In6uenceof sex than it had ever been 
public taste before or has been since. It 
is not merely that it dis- 
pensed with the dubious themes and 
coarse pleasantries to be found in earlier 
fiction and drama; for the passing of 
these things was made inevitable by the 
change of manners and the fact that 
books no longer appealed merely to a 
small set of wits and rakehells. The 
novelist was now compelled to become 
a prude, to leave out certain important 
facts of life or mysteriously to hint at 
their existence instead of calling them 
frankly by their proper names. 

Human beings acted as they have 
always done ; young women became 
prostitutes ; young men kept mistresses 
or visited brothels ; but a novelist like 
Thackeray, once he had quitted the club 
smoking-room, was not allowed to say so. 
The Young Person had to be protected, 
and it was not until that Young Person 
herself (for, as usual, the women were 
on the whole less timid and conventional 
than the men) began tearing down the 


veil that this absurd prudery disappeared. 
It is easy to make too much of it, par- 
ticularly in its purely literary aspects, 
but undoubtedly it helped to create an 
atmosphere in which frankness and honest 
thinking about human relations in general 
were difficult to achieve. And the writers 
who suffered most were the very men 
whose work was of ex- 
treme importance to the Pernicious effect 
age, the satirical observ- ot prudery 
ers of the social scene, 
of whom" Thackeray is the best ex- 
ample. Even Meredith, though he was 
much bolder, more outspoken, than his 
elders, was undoubtedly hampered by 
this convention of extreme reticence, 
which was not so strict, however, as it 
had been some years before he began to 
write, when the love passages in Jane 
Eyre were regarded as positively scandal- 
ous lapses from decency. 

Attempts have been made to prove that 
this wave of prudery in literature was 
due to the influence of the court, to a re- 
action in high places against the Regency : 
but such accounts of the matter overlook 
the fact that it had begun long before 
Victoria came to the throne ; indeed, 
during the Regency itself. At least one 
of Scott's novels had been almost ruined 
by the prudish interference of his pub- 
lishers. We have already come close to 
the real reason for this change, the fact 
that literature became dependent on those 
classes who are neither care-free at the 
top of the social scale nor careless at 
the bottom, the respectable citizens and 
their wives and daughters whose taste did 
not incline them towards either an easy, 
winking familiarity or a disturbing frank- 
ness in their attitude towards sexual 
matters. The nineteenth century brought 
about this change, not because these 
people became prudish all at once 
(although manners did not remain the 
same), but because they now became the 
chief patrons of literature. They began 
to support the Muses, and demanded 
in return that these creatures should be 
respectably skirted and bonneted. 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
that the immense prosperity of Victorian 
England had its dark and ugly side. 
Industrialism, blackening innumerable fair 
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acres, every year, was soon seen to be 
something very different from a fairy tale 
of huge dividends and happy workers. 
It became apparent to some observers 
that England was pa3’ing a very heavy 
price for her great prosperitj', that tiade 
was becoming a kind of Moloch. The 
new towns that were springing up in the 
industrial districts did nothing to reassure 
their more sensitive visitors, for they were 
obviouslj’ ugly and barbarous, places 
from which all the fair and gracious 
things of this life appeared to have been 
permanently exiled. The records of the 
factories and mines, just the bare facts, 
made very distressing reading. The lives 
of manj' of the workers were passed in a 
nightmare of unceasing toil, and even the 
smallest children were pressed into the 
service of the machines. Condemned 
to work fiom dawn to nightfall for a 
meie pittance, shut out from sun and 
air, many of these people might well 
have eni/ied a medieval serf. 

This state of things very soon put 
an end to complacencj' m Victorian litera- 
ture. It turned the man of letters into an 
indignant reformer. This is a fact that 



CHARLES KINGSLEY 

W ell known as the author of stirring historical 
romances, Charles Kingsley (1819-75) expressed 
his hatred of contemporary industrial con- 
d'tions in his attack on the ‘ sweating ’ system 
in Mton LocKfc 11849) 


must be emphasised because it is fre- 
quently overlooked. A passionate sense 
of social injustice, a desire for immediate 
leform, are just as much in and of this 
age as the evil conditions and the glib 
and complacent talk of progress that we 
are apt to think so characteristic of it. 
Indeed, they were present in a purer 
form, coming more 
directly from the heart. Literature as a 
from a genuine convic- medium of reform 
tion of the brotherhood 
of men, than they are in the refoiming 
literature of a later day, which is cooler 
and harder and not unmixed with the 
cold conceit of the doctrinaire, more 
anxious to thrust his own ideas upon the 
world than to make everybody happ}' 

We see this leaven at work all thiougli 
the literature, but more especiallj’ m 
the novel. Dickens, Mrs. Gaskell, Chaiks 
Kingsley, Disraeli, to name no others, all 
bear witness during the early and middle 
periods of the age to the increasing dis- 
content at the prevailing conditions and 
the appalling inequalities of wealth. Poets 
like Thomas Hood and Elizabeth Baiictt 
Bi owning had early sung in a popular 
strain of indignant humanitarianism buch 
philosophers and critics as Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Arnold and Mill challenged the whole 
trend of affairs, though all four of them 
are in various ways very character istic of 
their time. Any complacency that may 
be found during the early years ot the 
age — and even Dickens and Tennyson 
and Thackeray are sometimes discovered 
echoing Macaulay — has disappeared by 
the time we reach its later years. 

These years, during which the Victorian 
age gradually shed its chief characteristics 
until at last there was nothing of it left 
but the old queen on the thione, pio- 
duced a literature of their own, vciy 
different from the main bulk of Victor kui 
literature but still belonging to the age 
It is neither complacent nor indignant, 
but moving steadily towards disillusion 
Unlike their elders, these later Victor laiis 
do not want to reform the age so much a= 
to escape from it. They condemn it, wc 
might say, by pointedly changing the sub- 
ject whenever it is mentioned to them. 
This is the period of aestheticism, with 
Pater for its prophet and Wilde as its 
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Through the medium of his poetry. Thomas 
Hood (1799-1845) called public attention in his 
Song of the Shirt and other verses to the sufferings 
of the working classes in the scandalous social 
system of his day Painting by G. R Lewis 
CoutUsy of Waltri fcrrohl 

mountebank, of the Pre-Raphaelites, of 
the ‘ buccanecr-and-fine-writing ’ school of 
Stevenson and Henley. It is ultra- 
romantic, very self-conscious, and deter- 
minedly opposed, in attitude, subject and 
treatment, to the early Victorian. 

Disillusion had followed mere hearty 
indignation. There came a desire for a 
life less dingy and drab. The Victorian 
age did not flatter the eye, and there is 
about much of its literature, admirable 
though it may be, a certain drab stuffi- 
ness, a lack of colour and air. Now, it 
began to appear far too domestic and 
cosy. Therefore it is not surprising the 
best literature of this period should be an 
escape, in various directions, from the age 
itself. Elaborate form itself is a kind ol 
refuge, and this is the period of elaboiate 
form. It is significant that the old, diffi- 
cult verse forms, the ballade and the 
like, became fashionable. Certain writers 
begin to withdraw from the bustle of reality 
and let their imaginations dreamily feed 
on other ages. 

Art to Pater seems to be nothing but 
an exquisite sanctuary. Rossetti and 
Morris (in his literature, at least) return 


to the Middle Ages like men going home, 
and not, as Coleridge and Keats rhay be 
said to have returned there, like men 
paying a visit. These later Victorians 
seem to be occupied in reversing the 
process of domesticating romance, of 
marrying it to realism, that we noticed 
earlier, and in this they were successful, 
travelling further into the ethereal world 
than the great romanticists themselves. 
Swinburne is even less material and con- 
crete than Shelley ; Rossetti is more 
dreamily sensuous than Keats ; the medi- 
evalism of Morris makes that of Scott seem 
by comparison a mere compromise ; Pater 
tracks down exquisite sensations more 
assiduously than ever Coleridge or Hazlitt 
or Lamb did. But these later romanticists 
seem to be escaping from something 
rather than discovering something. When 
we compare them with the great roman- 
ticists, they seem to be living in a sad 
twilight. They lack full-blooded zest and 
warmth. There is about them a sugges- 
tion of masquerade. They wander uneasily 
on the borderlands of genuine old romance, 
but a curious self-consciousness prevents 
them from bursting through, joining the 



ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


The pagan note in the magic music of Algernon 
Charles Swinburne (1837-1909) marks the return 
of poetry to a new form of romanticism Passion 
and power are vibrant in his verse, much of which 
contains the sheeiest lyrical beauty. 
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reat romanticists of the earlier age. This 
slf-consciousncss is the result of a subtle 
hange in the atmosphere. 

This change has been taking place 
liroiighout the Victorian age. As we 
ave alrea ly seen, it is neither a period 
■hen thought is settled for a time, an age 
f stabilised belief, nor yet a period of 
udden re-awakening. It swung, somewhat 
uneasily, somewhere between 
The burden these two extremes. Once we 
f new ideas have passed the early cock- 
sure years, most of the Vic- 
orians seem to move, conscientiously and 
iboriously, in a world overburdened with 
leas. Not one of them holds his beliefs 
asily and blithely. This is not to be ex- 
>lained by asserting, as so many critics 
/ould seem to assert, that now, for the first 
ime in the history of English literature, a 
lumber of authors ceased to be orthodox 
Christians. The eighteenth century can 
how us its deists and rationalists and 
Coptics. The religious convictions of the 
,reat romanticists were extraordinarily 
li verse. There were no wider differences 

n the Victorian age ; but, on the other 
land, there was greater conflict. 

As the nineteenth century moved for- 
v'ard, the whole arena was immensely 
nlarged by the various sciences, and the 
ssues themselves seemed to become 
'raver. Orthodox3', challenged now from 
lalf a dozen different directions, faced 
nth the task of silencing not a few phil- 
isophers and wits but a host of thinkers, 
allied its resources and returned blow 
or blow. The battle was no longer con- 


fined to the library. Living in such a world- 
a man felt compelled to make a choice, 
and if he could not, like Clough, he 
spent his time desperately wrestling with 
himself in public. This is the age of 
suspiciously passionate believers and 
laboriously honest doubters. 

Its very difficulties, however, compelled 
it to ransack the whole store of human 
ideas with a zest and thoroughness that 
perhaps no other age can equal. With 
one hand it was destroying the past, and 
with the other it was reconstructing it. 
There is no necessity to dwell here upon 
the first process, for this is not the 
place in which to record the scientific 
achievements, suggesting a whole new 
universe, of the century. But something 
must be said of the second process, the 
result of a developed historical sense and 
method. 

We have noticed already how the 
sharply opposed Macaulay and Carlyle 
were at least alike in their passionate 
interest in the past, their enthusiasm for 
great events and great figures. Both men, 
too, were able to reconstruct the whole 
social life of the periods they studied, 
by setting a vivid imagination to woik 
on a gigantic and very carefully accumu- 
lated store of facts. This was indeed the 
great age of historians. They had still 
large virgin tracts of time to explore, 
and had ample documents without being 
as yet overwhelmed by them. Giote, 
Hallam, Milman, Thirlwall, Buckle, Eiec- 
man, J. R. Green, Froude, Stubbs, 
Creighton, Lecky, these are only a few 



FOUR NOTABLE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE VICTORIAN HISTORICAL SCHOOL 
he large number of distinguished nineteenth-century historians includes (left to right) Ilcnrv 
lallain (1777-1859), the Whig author of a Constitutional History of England. John Richaul 
-reen (1837-83) is best remembered for his Short History of the English People The historical 
Titings of James Anthony Froude (1818— 94) have met much severe criticism, not always deserved 
I'llliam Stubbs (1S25-1901) published his great Constitutional History of England in 1875-7S 
Paintine of Hallam by Str Marita Shes and photo of Bishop Stubbs by Elliott £■ Fry 
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of the age’s historical writers. When so 
much history was being written, naturally 
a great deal of history was being read, 
and the historical sense seems to belong 
to the period itself rather than to a few of 
its individuals. Even the novelists show 
its influence, as such carefully documented 
stories as Esmond, Reade’s The Cloister 
and the Hearth, and George Eliot’s 
Romola — and there were many others — 
bear witness. The past was studied and 
re-lived ; the growth and decay of religions 
and empires and institutions were re- 
vealed in the light of various laws of 
change and development ; and all this, 
abetted by the discoveries of the physical 
sciences, brought about a change in the 
very atmosphere. 

Just as it was impossible, with this 
ferment in progress, to arrive at a stage 
of temporary settlement and equilibrium 
in thought and belief, so too it was 
impossible to hold that everything was 
beginning again, that the world might 
turn its last corner. And because this 
discovery of the past 
Development of was new, it produced 
the historical sense the maximum effect, 
immeasurably heighten- 
ing man’s self - consciousness. Ideas 
seem to weigh like a load on many of 
the mid- Victorians, and in the later 
work of George Eliot, for example, you 
can almost hear her groaning under 
the burden. From this, as from other 
things, the later Victorians attempted to 
escape, turning art into their refuge, 
thereby producing a literature of their 
own, exquisite, ultra-romantic, for ever 
fascinating, irresistibly so to readers of 
kindred temperament, but never quite 
touching real greatness. 

This unceasing stir and passionate 
conflict of ideas had naturally a very 
marked influence on the prose of the age, 
whose earnestness and pugnacity give 
movement and warmth to the style of 
its debaters. It is rich in miscellaneous 
prose of a polemical nature. The personal 
essay, brought near to perfection by 
Lamb and Hazlitt in the previous age, is 
surprisingly rare until we reach the very 
end of the period, the only essa5re having 
any claim to equality with the romantic 
masterpieces being Thackeray's delightful 



JOHN RUSKIN 

One of the most brilliant stylists of the Victorian 
era, the art critic John Ruskin (iSig-igoo) 
taught his generation to appreciate beauty in 
nature and in architecture. He was deeply 
interested as well in social reform. 
fhoto, Ellwit & Fiy 

Roundabout Papers. There is, too, less 
purely literary criticism of the highest 
kind than can be found in the periods at 
the beginning and end of the century. 
On the other hand, it has an ample share 
of that forceful critical writing, usually in 
the form of contributions to periodicals, 
which is partly a criticism of literature 
and partly a criticism of ideas, in which 
the critic himself is at pains to comment 
on life. The reviews and studies of 
Bagehot and Leslie represent the type. 

But it is in the absolutely miscellaneous, 
not-to-bc-classified, department of prose 
that this age is so curiously rich. Here we 
find some of its greatest stylists, such as 
Newman, who is theologian and auto- 
biographer and half a dozen other things 
beside, and Ruskin, who presents us with 
a bewildering mixture of art criticism and 
scenic description and political economy 
in his vast structures of gorgeous prose. 
Here, too, are such diverse personages as 
Borrow, philologist and literary vaga- 
bond; Huxley, scientist and controver- 
sialist ; and Jefferies, half a naturalist and 
half a poet. And such names merely 
indicate the variety to be found in this 
huge department of miscellaneous prose. 
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FoF one writing only half a century 
since. tills age, itself another half century, 
came to an end, it is still too early to 
see it in proper perspective against the 
whole background of English literature, 
and therefore it is still too early to arrive 
at any just estimate of its achievement. 
The tide of reaction is flowing too strongly 
and the reputations of its greater figures 
are the sport of mere fashion in criticism. 
\t'e can, however, make a brief effort to 
see it as one age among many, and ask 
ourselves what it accomplished. Un- 
doubtedly it is the most prolific and 
varied, and in many respects the richest, 
of all periods in English literature. In 
poetry, it will be generally agreed that 
it was inferior to the romantic age, 
for Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Swin- 
burne and Rossetti are not the equals of 
\^'ordsworth, Colendge, Shelley and Keats. 
Nor does it surpass the Elizabethan- 
Jacobean Age. But it is equal to either 
if sheer bulk of good poetry 
Achievement rather than the achievement 

in Poetry of really great poetry is ac- 
cepted as the criterion. The 
editor of a little anthology of the finest 
things would find himself giving more 
space to the age of Shakespeare and the 
age of Wordsworth than to the age of 
Tennyson, but if he were called upon to 
produce a large anthology he would then 
visit most frequently the vast flower 
garden of Victorian verse. 

The drama has not been mentioned in 
this study, for the simple reason that the 
age did not produce a single dramatic 
masterpiece. There were any number of 
passable theatrical pieces, melodramas 
and farces ; and one mid-Victorian drama- 
tist, Robertson, succeeded in stemming the 
current of flamboyance and artificiality in 
the theatre, while another, Gilbert, brought 
comic opera libretto nearer to perfection 
than any writer before or since his time. 
Talfourd, Henry Taylor, Browning and 
Tennyson all wrote poetical dramas that 
were intended for the stage (as distinct 


from those, by Swinburne and others, 
intended only for the library), but not 
one of them succeeded in creating any- 
thing that either a reader or a play-goer 
would acknowledge to be a masterpiece. 

If in poetry the age almost succeeds in 
holding its own with the two great earlier 
periods in English literature, in prose it 
surpasses them and any other. The editor 
of the Oxford Book of English Prose 
has such a wide know- 
ledge and fine catholic Pre-eminence in 
taste that he cannot be Prose Literature 
accused of being preju- 
diced for or against any particular period. 
His selection covers over five hundred 
years of prose writing, and it is highly 
significant that nearly one third of his 
volume is dedicated to the prose of these 
fifty years. In some special forms, as 
we have seen, the age was weak, but its 
miscellaneous prose, expressing with 
truth, vividness, humour and poetry a 
multitude of human interests, outweighs 
that of any other age. And its pre- 
eminence in fiction simply cannot be 
questioned and challenged. If he were 
condemned to limit himself to the novels 
of a single age, no sensible reader would 
hesitate a moment before fixing his 
choice on these fifty crowded 5'ears, 
with Dickens, Thackeray, Meredith, 
Trollope, Stevenson, the Brontes, George 
Eliot. Mrs. Gaskell for company. This 
pre-eminence lifts the total achievement 
of the age to an astonishingly high level. 

Time may reveal, as it has already re- 
vealed, many weaknesses not formerly 
remarked nor even suspected. Its poetry, 
its criticism, even its fiction, may not be 
so far beyond the reach of detraction as 
its admirers once imagined. But when 
the last doubting word has been said, 
wonder and gratitude remain. These fifty 
years ripened and reaped a mighty harvest, 
and it will be a proud and astonishing 
day for England if and when, at the end 
of any succeeding age, she looks back and 
sees her granaries so full again. 
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